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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE. 


''Bon  Bk  t6  ye  AXifiuA  ng  ravra  t&  ypdfifuera  r&  Uap/uifiicv  Xoyy 

Plat.  VABiaaniaa. 


Ax  edttdon  of  the  Pbilosopliical  Works  of  Locke  has  long 
been  wanting.  It  is  in  fitot  matter  of  surprise,  that  a 
body  of  writings,  in  which  the  most  popular  metaphysical 
system  of  modem  times  is  developed^  should  never  before 
ImiYO  been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  collected  form,  and 
detached  firam  all  miscellaneous  compositions.  The  object 
of  the  present  discourse  is  to  describe  briefly  and  with 
simplici^,  the  character  of  these  yarious  pieces,  in  order 
that  the  reader  who  happens  not  to  be  alieady  acquainted 
with  them,  may  proceed  with  the  greater  curiosity  to  their 
perunL 

l^e  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  principal 
of  Locke's  writings,  has  now  been  before  the  world  for 
neaxly  two  centuries.  It  has  excited  the  strongest  op- 
pofdtion;  it  has  been  assailed  by  calumny,  it  has  often  been 
misunderstood,  and  sometimes  neglected.  Nev^heless^  such 
is  its  character,  such  are  the  principles  it  contains,  such 
the  deamess,  fulness,  and  satis&ctoiy  natuie  of  its  interpre- 
tations of  intellectual  phenomena,  that  it  can  never  be  wholly 
kid  aside  so  long  as  the  study  of  philosophy  shall  retain  any 
charm  for  mankind. 

That  it  is  not  a  popular  work  must  be  admitted;  nor 
can  it^  perhaps,  by  any  art  or  contrivance  be  rendered  so. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  public  possess  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  penetrate  backwards,  as  it  were,  to  the  dim 
and  misty  fountains  of  human  knowledge,  lying  remote 
from  observation,  and  thickly  shaded  by  the  foliage  or 
doubts  and  uncertainties;  and  secondly,  to  be  frank  and 
oandid,  the  guide  himself  who  undertakes  to  conduct  us 
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tbither  is  not  altogether  free  from  a  oertain  unooutlmesB  of 
maxuiery  apt  at  first  sight  to  chill  our  ardour  aad  repel 
familiarity. 

But  thej  whom  nature  designed  for  metaphysicians  are 
not  to  be  disootiraged  by  dificulties ;  since  in  philosophy, 
aa  in  religion,  the  crown,  they  know,  is  reserved  for  those 
who  ^  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promifiea" 
The  truths  which  in  this  world  grow  along  the  wayside, 
are  few  and  of  ordinary  quality;  to  reach  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  we  must  strike  off  into  Httle-fr^uented 
paths,  nor  heed  the  briars  and  thorns,  or  the  rocky,  steep, 
and  slippery  places  over  which  with  sweat  and  toil  it  is 
neoessazy  to  force  our  way.  For  this  reason  the  ^stidions 
and  luxurious  student,  who  would  ei^joy  the  reputation  of 
haying  made  progress  in  philosophy,  selects  works  of  easier 
aocesB  than  the  masterpiece  of  Locke.  In  fisust,  compilers  in 
this,  as  in  other  sciences,  often  possess  greater  charms  for  the 
geoeraliiy  than  original  speculators  and  inventors  of  systems ; 
for,  unable  to  overawe  or  dazzle  mankind  by  opening  up 
fresh  views  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  by  the  revelation  of 
new  truths,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  ample  storehouses 
of  rhetoric,  and,  by  the  help  of  sleights  and  artifices  so  meti^ 
moxphose  ike  ideas  which  they  cull  from  the  works  of  others 
that  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  those  from  whose  brains 
they  sprung,  to  recognise  them. 

We  accordingly  often  hear  it  said  that,  like  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Locke  has  now  grown  somewhat  out  of  date,  and 
that  vast  improvements  have  since  his  time  been  made  in 
meti^hyBics. 

It  is  far,  however,  fr^m  being  dear  to  me  that  philosophy, 
in  the  proper  sense,  is  a  sdence'at  all,  or  that  we  can  go  on 
from  generation  to  generation  enlarging  and  improving  it,  as 
we  do  geography,  astronomy,  and  the  mathematics.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
an  art,  which,  depending  partly  on  the  genius  and  partly  on 
the  practice  and  experience  of  an  individual,  is  perfectly 
intransmissible;  otherwise  the  immediate  disciples  of  Bacon 
and  Locke  would  necessarily  have  been  as  wise  if  not  wiser 
than  they,  all  the  accumulated  stores  of  thought  bequeathed 
by  those  great  men  to  the  world  having  been  within  their 
ratoh,  together  with  whatever  by  their  own  industiy  they 
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oonld  add  to  them.  In  this  way  each  age  would  outgrow 
that  which  preceded  it,  until  at  length  our  wisdom  would 
be  that  of  gods»  and  our  knowledge  d(l  but  boundless. 

The  history  of  philosophy  lays  before  us  a  &r  different 
pictora  A  great  man  arises  and  occupies  himself  with  the 
stady  of  nature;  he  reads,  he  inquires,  he  investigates,  he 
meditates;  his  ideas  and  opinions^,  under  the  inexplicable 
infloance  of  that  peculiar  conformation  of  mind  which  we 
designate  character,  arrange  themselves  harmoniously  into  a 
certain  order;  that  is,  grow  -qp  into  a  system  of  which  the  . 
philosopher  himself  constitutes  the  centre,  his  intellectual 
idioflyncracies  pervading  the  whole,  and  commtmicating  to 
evety  part  those  peculiar  features  which  prove  it  to  have 
proceeded  from  his  mind. 

When  this  process  is  completed,  men,  smitten  by  the 
thirBt  of  knowledge,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  approaching 
within  the  sphere  of  the  philosopher's  influence,  are  attracted 
towards  him  and  become  his  disdides;  and  his  central  light 
reflected  from  their  minds,  like  that  of  the  sun  from  the 
&oe  of  the  planets^  is  what  we  denominate  philosophy  in  its 
flecond  stage  of  progression;  after  which,  if  the  process  be 
oontinuedy  it  grows  at  eveiy  remove  paler  and  paler  untiL  at 
length  it  dies  away,  and  is  no  longer  disc^:nible.  This 
cirde  being  completed,  the  powers  of  that  philosophy  are 
supposed  to  be  effete,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  system  is 
felt  Then  generally  another  inventive  mind  springs  up  into 
Hfe,  and  contemplating  man  and  the  universe  from  a  new 
point  of  view^  creates  another  system  more  or  less  true 
and  comprehensive  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  its 
anthoi^s  intellect. 

The  number  of  minds  of  this  original  and  83rBtematic 
character  has  in  modem  times  been  small,  consisting  of 
Descartes,  Hobbea,  Bacon^  and  Locke;  and  even  l^icon 
oQght  perhaps  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  great  critic  hi 
phHosophy  than  as  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  since  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  name  the  doctrines  or  opinions  he 
iatroduced,  or  say  in  what  he  innovated,  save  in  the  method 
of  philosophizing.  Other  men  indeed  there  have  been, 
possessed  by  the  ambition  of  founding  a  new  philosophical 
«ect,  who  have  left  behind  them  works  of  great  ingenuity, 
and   not   withgut  their  value,   as  Leibnitz,  Malebranche, 
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Hume,  and  Berkeley;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thej 
would  have  fiivouied  the  world  with  their  opinions  at  all 
had  they  not  reoeiTed  the  impulse  from  other  thinkers. 
Descartes,  Baoon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  were  themselves  the 
originators  and  centres  of  a  new  motion,  which,  proceeding 
from  them,  difiused  itself  on  all  sides,  tmtil  it  embraced  and 
agitated  eveiy  speculative  mind  throughout  the  dvilised 
world.  The  influence,  however,  of  Descartes  and  Hobbea 
was  comparativelj  transient,  while  that  of  Locke  and  Baoon 
still  exists,  and  appears  destined  long  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion. Their  philosophy,  indeed,  is  seldom  received  directly 
from  their  own  writings,  but  through  other  and  inferior 
channels,  more  -on  a  level  with  the  minds  that  imbibe  it. 

But  it  would  unquestionably  be  an  advantage  to  the 
world  could  we  multiply  the  number  of  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  philflM>phers  themselves,  and  receive  the 
vital  warmth  and  motion  directly  from  their  original  source. 
To  &cilitate  this  process  is  the  aim  of  the  present  edition 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  those  minor 
works  which  precede  and  follow  it,  constituting  the  most 
remarkable  and  by  &r  the  most  influential  body  of  phi- 
losophical writings  to  which  modem  times  have  given 
birth. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  the  opinion  is  widely 
received,  even  among  persons  who  aflect  to  rank  above  the 
common  herd,  that  Locke  is  a  dry  and  crabbed  writer, 
abounding  perhaps  with  original  thoughts,  and  acute  and 
ingenious  speculations,  but  incapable  of  aflbrding  to  the 
reader  that  pleasure,  which,  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious 
age,  is  more  sedulously  sought  after  than  truth  or  knowledge. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  this  among  the  vulgar  errors  of 
our  times,  particularly  as  I  have  never  found  it  to  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  familiar  with  the  works  of  Locke.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  bandied  about  among  persons 
who  lack  the  healthful  appetite  for  knowledge  which  would 
enable  them  to  digest  it  when  placed  before  them  in  his 
manly  and  highly  vigorous  style. 

In  many  respects  indeed  Locke  may  be  regarded  as  an 
6xact  representative  of  the  whole  Eng^^iah  nation,  which  has 
never  been  celebrated  for  external  polish  and  refinement^ 
though  no  people  in  Europe  has  hitherto  approached  it  for 
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impetao«iiy  of  eloquence^  fer  profoimcliieBB  in  philoaoj^y, 
or  the  highest  flights  of  imaginatlTe  grandeur  in  poetry. 

So  with  Locke,  whose  kngaage^  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
frankly^  is  at  times  careless,  rough,  and  even  slovenly;  but 
to  nu^e  ameffids  our  minds  are  delighted  and  lifted  np  by 
tiie  magziificence  and  vast  dimensions  of  his  thoughts^  which, 
circling  about  the  orbit  of  human  genins,  often  project 
themselves  beyond  the  remotest  limits  of  the  nniverse  into 
the  nnfifithomable  abyss  of  space  which  appears  to  snrroond 
Gveation  on  all  sides.  Departing  likewise  from  those  two 
soaroeB  of  all  we  know  or  can  know,  sensation  and  reflection, 
he  conducts  our  understandings  upwards  through  every 
gradation  of  intellectual  being  extending  from  man  to  God, 
respecting  whose  existence  and  ine&ble  nature  he  reastms 
wi&  the  precision  of  a  mathematiGian  and  the  piety  of  a 
saint.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  in  this  respect  to  ex- 
aggerate his  merits.  Having  with  wonderful  patience  and 
aocoracy  sounded  the  depths  and  shallows  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  discovered  how  little  we  comprehend  of  that 
infinitude  of  intelligible  things  which  encompasses  us,  he 
had  framed  to  himself  the  most  exalted  notion  of  the  Di- 
vinity; and  the  deep  and  unaffected  reverence  for  the  Divine 
nature  which  pervades  his  whole  philosophy  sheds  a  glory 
and  a  lustre  over  it  which  no  length  €i  ihae,  I  feel  confident, 
will  suffice  to  destroy. 

If everthelees,  in  investigating  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge on  this  awful  subject,  he  fidls  into  an  error,  which  in 
the  proper  place  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  briefly  to  advert  to  it  in  this  place. 
Being  intent  on  overthrowing  the  doctiine  of  innate  ideas, 
he  argues  that  even  the  idea  of  a  God  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  sensation  and  reflection.  In  proof  of  this 
he  refers  to  the  many  nations  of  atheists  which,  according 
to  certain  traveller^  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
Now  if  whole  communities  of  men  exist  to  whom  the  cour 
ception  of  a  Deity  has  never  presented  itself  it  must  be 
8^-evident  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  fidse;  for  if 
God  impressed  any  idea  on  the  mind  of  man  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence^  it  would  doubtless  be  that  of  him* 
self:  but  we  And  whole  races  of  men,  says  Lodce,  who  not 
only  bring  no  such  idea  into  the  world  with  tiiem,  but 
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neTer  acquire  it  at  all;  therefora  the  system  of  innate  ideas 
is  palpably  unfounded.  It  was  weU,  howeyer,  for  him  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  foundation  of  his  system  were  better 
than  this;  since  it  has  never  been  proved,  and  in  fact  never 
can  be  proved,  that  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  a  whole 
nation  among  whom  no  idea  of  a  Divinity  exista  The 
travellers  who  have  given  corrency  to  such  a  belief  are 
altogether  onworthy  of  credit,  either  because  they  had  some 
purpose  to  serve  by  setting  it  on  foot,  or  because,  being  in 
reality  ignorant  of  what  the  people  they  described  thought 
or  bdieved,  they  jumped  rashly,  without  inquiry,  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  believed  nothing.  This  may  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  Le  YaiUant^  be  demonstrated  from  their  own 
works,  where  affirming  one  thing  in  one  place  and  the  con- 
traiy  in  another,  they  not  only  authorise  but  compel  us  to 
believe  that  they  either  whoUy  misunderstood  or  wilfully 
misrepresented  die  people  among  whom  they  sojourned. 
Upon  such  writers  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
cautious  and  able  inquirer  like  Locke  would  have  placed 
no  reliance;  but  their  relations  appearing  to  support  his 
views  he  had  the  weakness  to  receive  their  testimony,  thou^ 
his  worst  enemies  never  for  one  moment  supposed  that  it 
interfered  in  any  way  with  his  own  belief. 

Of  man  himself  his  conception,  in  my  opinion,  was  less 
just.  He  appears  frequently  to  delight  in  humbling  oar 
pride  by  dwdling  upon  our  weakness  and  insignificance,  hj 
lecuning  again  and  again  to  our  want  of  power  to  extort 
from  nature  her  secrets^  by  delineating  in  sad  and  humili- 
ating colours  diseases  as  well  of  the  body  as  the  mind.  For 
something  of  this  propensity  he  was,  perhaps^  indebted  to 
those  physiological  and  pathological  studies  connected  with 
the  profession  for  which  he  was  designed,  it  being  exceed* 
ingly  difficult  for  a  phjrsician  to  emancipate  himself  frtnn 
the  influence  of  the  hospital  and  the  dissecting-room,  however 
much  he  may  desire  it. 

With  this  part  of  his  notions,  which  strongly  resemblo 
the  sarcastic  declamation  of  Montaigne^  the  world  has  been 
rendered  familiar  through  the  EEnay  on  Man,  in  which  P<^ 
often  does  nothing  more  than  versify  what  he  found  in  tko 
works  of  Locke. 

The  defect,  however,  here  pointed  out  can  scarcely  be  said 
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to  pervade  the  whole  fsytUm;  for  in  lajing  bare  the  roots 
of  oar  ideas,  in  describing  tbe  soil  from  wbidi  thej  spring 
and  the  aeveral  stages  of  that  marveUoas  growth  and  mid- 
tiplication  by  which  they  spread  and  heoome,  in  some 
respeetSy  coextensive  with  creation  itself  he  makes  amfnda 
for  what  might  seem  to  be  invidious  in  other  parts  of 
his  Tiewsy  and  gives  birth  to  a  sablime  conception  of  homan 
intellect. 

His  object  however  was  not  ao  mndi  to  reoondk  man 
with  himself,  as  to  explain  the  means  by  whidi  we  acquire 
all  the  knowledge  we  possess^  with  the  reasons  why  it  is  not 
more  extensive  and  complete*  He  had  necessarily,  thenfon^ 
to  dwell  on  aU  the  existing  hindrancffi  as  well  as  helps  to 
knowledge,  whether  arising  from  the  make  and  constitiilioB 
€£  oar  nstare,  or  from  tibat  artificial  atmoq>liae  of  pte- 
jadice  by  which  in  all  stages  of  society  we  envelop  oarsdved.. 

In  lefoting  errors  and  laying  bare  absurdities  theve  is 
always  somethii^  nngracioos;  but  such,  up  to  his  time, 
had  been  the  character  of  modem  philosophy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  erect  a  system  suffidently  ^Mieious  and  mag- 
nificent to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  Truth,  without  over* 
throwing  and  removing  the  numerous  dens  and  asylums  of 
Error  with  which  the  whole  was  encumbered.  Thus  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  grew  to  be  in  part 
poleinical,  and  the  porch  of  philosophy  was  filled  with  the 
din  and  strife  of  controversy,  insiead  of  those  musical 
flourishes  and  harmonious  preludes  which,  in  the  worics  of 
Plato  and  many  other  ancient  philosophen^  meet  the  student 
on  the  threshold. 

It  wiU  be  perceived  that  I  here  refer  more  particalaily 
to  ihe  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  which  Lodce  found  it  neeea- 
sary  to  refute  before  he  entered  upon  the  development  of 
his  own  sjstem.  It  has  been  sof^wsed  by  some  modem 
writers  that  he  was  at  veiy  uuneceswaiy  pains  in  the  matter, 
seeing  he  had  little  more  to  contend  with  than  shadows  of 
his  own  raising.  This  is  Hume's  view  of  the  controveny,  the 
whole  nature  of  whidi  he  appears  thorou^ify  to  have  mia- 
undecstood.  At  all  events  he  misrepresents  it  groasty, 
where,  in  a  laconic  note^  he  cavalieriy  accuses  Lodce  of  not 
comprehending  the  question  he  was  discussing.  "  Tis  pro- 
bable,'* he  says^  *^  that  no  more  was  meant  by  those  who 
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denied  innate  ideas  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  oor 
impressions."  The  pxobabiliiy  however  is,  that  their  mean- 
ing was  yery  different,  for  if  the  word  'impressions'  mean 
aaythiBg  at  all,  it  must  mean  the  same  thing  with  sensation, 
and  then  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire  where  Locke  main- 
tains that  all  our  ideas,  or  indeed  anj  of  them,  are  copietofaur 
§m9at4an8  9  For  though  he  teaches  that  it  is  through  sensa- 
tion we  obtain  certain  of  our  simple  ideas,  he  nowhere 
asserts  that  the  ideas  thus  obtained  are  copies  of  sach 
sensationa 

The  explanation  given  by  Hume  of  the  word  <  innate'  ia 
perfectly  humorous:  *'  For  what,*'  he  asks,  *'is  meant  by  in- 
flate f  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all  the  percep- 
tions and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or 
natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word,  whether 
in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous." 
But  neither  Descartes,  nor  any  other  philosopher  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  ever  employed  the  term  as  a 
synonym  with  naturaL  If  he  had  done  so,  no  dispute  would 
have  arisen  about  the  matter,  though  people  might  have 
objected  to  his  abuse  of  language.  But  Hume  knew  very 
well  that  such  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  term  innate^  and 
therefore  goes  on  to  say:  **  If  by  innate  he  meant  conteok- 
porary  to  our  birth,  the  dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous;  nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking  b^ins^ 
whether  before,  at,  or  after  the  birth."  All  this  may  be 
very  true,  but  Locke  finding  the  philosophical  world  besotted 
with  such  frivolities  patiently  undertook  to  demonstrate 
their  frivolousness. 

The  sense  in  which  ^innate*  was  understood  by  Locke's 
opponents,  scarcely  glanced  at  by  Hume,  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained :  they  supposed  that  certain  of  our  ideas  are  obtained 
through  sensation,  others  through  reflection,  and  that  a 
third  sort  are  stamped  upon  the  essence  of  tiie  soul  at  the 
moment  of  its  creatioiL  But  because  the  ideas  of  this  third 
dass  are  not  developed  in  the  first  stages  of  life  so  as  to  be 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  understanding,  they  are  said  to 
lie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  our  being  until  called  forth  and 
rendered  visible  by  circumstances.  This  is  the  system  which 
Locke  undertakes  to  exploda  Whether  it  be  frivolous  or 
otherwise  the  world  must  determine^  for  it  still  exists  in 
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ipxte  of  \da  reasanizigi^  which  shows  thai,  however  MtqIoiis 
it  may  be,  it  is  at  least  poBsessed  of  considerable  vitality. 

Hume,  however,  imderiakes  to  dear  up  the  mystery  in 
the  fbllowiag  maimer :  "  Admitting,"  says  he,  "  these  termi^ 
impnemons  and  ideas,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  and 
imdereftanding  by  innate  what  is  original  or  copied  from 
no  pieoedant  perception,  then  may  we  assert  that  all  oor 
impieesions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate.**  It  is 
very  easy  to  sneer,  as  Hnme  elsewhere  does,  at  **  that  jaivcm 
which  has  so  long  taken  posBession  of  metaphysical  reason- 
ings;** but  to  speak  frankly,  I  never  met  in  any  anthor 
jargon  more  completely  unintelligible  than  this.  For  after 
utterly  confounding  the  meaning  of  natural,  innate^  im- 
picarion,  and  idea,  he  proceeds  to  make  confusion  worse 
comfoonded  by  spesking  of  innate  and  inward  sensation^ 
that  is  of  sensations  which  precede  the  existence  of  aU  sen- 
sitive power,  and  sensations  existing  in  the  intellect,  for  by 
inward  sensations  he  must  mean  this  or  nothing.* 

Erom  the  fatal  necessity  of  entering  into  this  controversy 
sprang  likewise  another  imperfection,  the  principal,  perhaps^ 
in  l3ie  writings  of  Locke;  I  mean  his  prolixity,  which  often 
tires^  and  would  inevitably  disgust  were  it  not  for  the  depth, 

*  TJ-pon  thu  subject  of  famate  ideas  more  stir  was  made  during  the 
fifetime  of  the  pihiloflopher  than  on  any  other  connected  with  his  sy^e^i. 
Hie  &moo8  Dr.  Sherlock  attacked  his  views  in  a  ''Digression  oonceroing 
ooonate  Ideas,  or  inbred  Knowledge^  inserted  in  the  third  section  of  the 
seoood  chapter  of  his  discourse  concerning  the  happiness  of  good  men, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  the  next  world,"  etc.  (Lend.  1704 
8to.)  About  four  months  before  Locke's  death  the  bode  was  sent  to  him 
by  Anthony  CoUin%  to  whom  in  his  next  letter  he  expressed  himself  re- 
specting it  as  follows :  '  *  The  samples  yon  have  sent  me  I  must  condud% 
fnmi  the  abilities  of  the  author,  to  be  veiy  excellent.  But  what  shall  I 
be  the  better  for  the  most  exact  and  best-proportioned  picture  that  ever 
was  drawn,  if  I  have  not  eyes  to  see  the  correspondence  of  the  parts  f  I 
ooiiISb«  tiie  lines  are  too  subtle  for  me^  and  my  dull  siffht  cannot  peroeive 
their  oonnectionB.  I  am  not  envious^  and  therefore  shall  not  be  troubled 
if  others  find  themselves  instructed  with  so  extraordinaiy  and  sublime  a 
way  of  reasoning.  I  am  content  with  my  own  mediocrity.  And  though 
I  cafl  the  thinking  fiMHilty  in  me  min^i^  yet  I  cannot,  because  of  that  name^ 
oonofMre  or  equia  it  in  anything  to  that  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
beiqg  which,  for  want  of  right  and  distinct  conceptions,  is  called  mind 
also,  or  the  eternal  mind.  I  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  I  can  of 
everything ;  and  therefore^  though  I  am  in  despair  to  be  the  wiser  for 
these  karaed  instructioni^  yet  1  hope  I  shall  be  the  menier  for  them 
when  you  and  I  take  the  air  in  the  calash  together." 
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reaob,  and  justness  of  the  observations  that  eveiTwhero 
abound  by  the  way,  making  ample  amends  for  the  slov 
pace  at  which  we  adyance.  The  philosopher  himself  was 
a  man  of  invincible  patience,  who  calmly  and  continuously 
could  view  a  subject  on  all  sides,  note  its  lucid  points,  and 
tell  where  its  surface  retreated  and  was  overshadowed  by 
obscurity.  His  genius  appeared  to  be  marked  with  serenity 
and  repose,  and  to  search  for  wisdom  without  any  of  that 
turbulent  excitement  experienced  by  inferior  men  in  the 
very  sanctuary  of  philosophy*  He  was,  therefore,  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  weariness  which  more  active  but  less 
capacious  minds  would  inevitably  feel  in  making  their  way 
through  his  lengthy  investigations.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  they  would  gladly  receive  the  result  without  being 
shown  the  steps  which  led  to  it;  that  they  would  have  been 
better  pleased  that  he  should  have  dogmatised  as  a  teacher 
than  that  he  should  have  inquired  as  a  companion  and  friend, 
not  reflecting  upon  the  iaestimable  advantages  we  enjoy  in 
being  permitted  to  accompany  him  through  ail  those  mazy 
and  dusky  paths  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  hound  out 
the  retreat  of  truth. 

It  is  a  modification  of  this  practice  which  constitutes  the 
principal  charm  of  Plato's  writings;  though  in  them  the  in- 
vestigation, thrown  into  the  fonn  of  dialogue,  enhanced  by 
brilliant  sallies  of  wit,  illustrated  by  a  thousand  allusions  to 
objects  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  is  conducted  with  in* 
finitely  superior  skill,  and  sometimes  assumes  much  of  the 
sprightly  or  impassioned  tone  of  dramatic  colloquy. 

Locke  unfortunately  had  formed  a  false  theory  of  compo- 
sition. The  philosophical  style,  he  thought,  could  never  be 
too  much  divested  of  metaphor  and  all  other  figures  of  speecfay 
which  in  his  opinion  distort  as  well  as  colour  the  medium 
through  which  we  contemplate  the  pure  truths  of  the  under- 
standing. Yet  he  found  himself  compelled  everywhere  to 
make  use  of  this  proscribed  form  of  expression,  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  are 
as  thicMy  sown  as  in  any  philosophical  writings  whatever, 
there  being  scarcely  a  sentence  unadorned  by  a  metaphor. 
But  if  the  ij^urious  opinions  he  entertained  of  those  beauties 
of  language  did  not  prevent  him  from  calUng  in  their  aid 
whenever  he  stood  in  need  of  it,  they  at  least  led  to  fiJse  views 
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irith  respect  to  their  importanoe,  which  temunated  at  length 
in  careleBsnesB  and  indiffeirenoe  to  the  colours  and  harmony 
of  style. 

Towards  prodndng  this  nndesirable  effect  another  quality 
of  his  mixid  contributed;  I  mean  that  insensibility  to  the 
aDuremezLts  of  yerae  which  deprived  him  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment afforded  by  literature^  and  betrayed  him  into  expressing 
a  cold  preference  for  Sir  Bichaid  Blackmore  before  the  noblest 
poets  of  our  language.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  he  might 
possibly  hare  united  with  the  depth,  penetration,  and  oompre- 
hensiTeiiees  of  a  philosopher,  the  ease,  flexibility,  taste,  grace- 
fdlness^  and  nameless  feUdties  of  language  which  belong  to  the 
oansuzumate  writer;  and  these,  fiir  more  than  lus  higher  merits, 
would  have  opened  him  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  many,  and 
rendered  his  glorious  speculations  popular  and  familiar  to  the 
^ole  nation. 

But  admitting  him  to  be  in  these  points  deficient,  granting 
at  (moe  the  roughnesB  and  inartificLal  structure  of  his  language 
in  many  parts,  the  question  is  whether  it  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  he  should  remain,  what  he  has  long  been, 
a  neglected  author. 

I  am  aware  that  it  belongs  to  the  natural  course  ot  things 
that  to  a  certain  extent  men  should  grow  out  of  date  with  the 
age  that  produced  them;  for  in  order  to  promote  the  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  of  ^e  world,  Providence  has  clearly  or- 
dfloned  that  llurough  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  at  any 
given  period  there  should  preexist  a  certain  resemblance,  which 
in  common  language  we  denonunate  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Bach,  writers  as  partake  largely  of  this  spirit  are  popular 
during  life^  but  rarely  attain  to  fame.  Having  exclusively 
devoted  themselves  to  the  amusement  of  their  contemporaries 
th^  possess  nothing  for  posterity ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  un- 
usual to  see  their  works  perish  before  theuL  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  greatest  writers  there  is  commonly  after  the  cessation 
of  their  personal  influence  and  authority  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  those  who  peruse  them,  though  in  the 
meanwhile  their  names  spread  more  widely  and  become  &t 
miliar  to  millions  who  have  never  even  seen  their  works. 

This  is  preeminently  the  case  with  Locke.  Everybody 
epeaks  of  lus  philosophy;  his  Essay  is  among  the  books  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  upon  the  stalls;  andyet  there  is  good 
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reason  to  suspect  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  'wis- 
dom and  courage  to  read  him  is  rery  limited.  The  same  thing 
preciselj  is  true  of  Lord  Bacon;  truer  still  of  Hobbes  and 
Hooker,  and  even  of  Milton  as  a  prose  -writer.  But  must  it 
always  remain  so  f  Is  it  altogether  impossible  to  create  among 
our  youth  a  more  masculine  taste,  a  more  healthful  and 
vigorous  appetite  1  Cannot  the  desire  be  awakened  in  them  to 
escape  for  a  moment  from  the  Tulgar  literature  of  the  honr, 
to  wander  amid  those  yast  and  solemn  piles  of  thought  which 
the  greatest  minds  among  our  anoestots  have  reared  in  hono*ur 
of  philosophy  f  For  myseli^  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters,  but  feel  persuaded  that  could  I  wreak^ 
as  Byron  phrases  it^  my  thoughts  upon  expression,  could  I 
p^orm  successfully  the  task  I  have  underteken,  could  I  de- 
scribe Locke  as  he  is,  and  through  a  short  vista  open  np  a 
prospect  into  the  rich,  varied,  and  boundless  field  of  thouj^t 
spread  before  us  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandings 
my  labours  would  not  be  in  vara.  Certain  I  am  that  it  is  tha 
interest  of  the  present  age,  above  almost  all  those  that  hav« 
preceded  it,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  philosophy,  seeing  the 
point  at  which  society  has  arrived,  when  the  force  of  tra- 
ditional principles  being  spent,  there  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity for  other  principles  founded  upon  reason  and  experienca 
And  in  the  works  of  Locke  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful 
conformity  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present  times.  Hobbes^ 
rash  and  erring  in  metaphysics,  is  in  politics  and  practical 
philosophy  timid  and  suited  only  to  certain  periods  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society ;  Bacon,  discerning  the  wants  of  his  own  age^ 
taught  men  how  to  supply  them,  but  did  not  attempt  to  per- 
form the  task  himself;  Locke  alone  has^  like  Aristotle,  in* 
vaded  nearly  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  from 
metaphysics  and  the  science  of  legislation  and  government 
down  to  the  training  and  feeding  of  a  child  in  the  nurseiy. 
He  has  moreover  preserved  amidst  the  austerity  of  a  philo- 
sophy almost  stoical,  a  cheerful  and  ready  submission  to  the 
elemental  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  uniting  the  most  feat* 
vent  piety  and  the  highest  possible  sense  of  moral  rectitudfli. 
I  have  elsewhere,  however,  described  what  he  has  left  us  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  sJhall  probably  find  other  occasions 
for  speaking  of  his  political  works,  for  which  reason  I  here 
confine  my  remarks  to  those  among  his  writings  which  txoat 
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ezpreniy  of  ^inkcmphj.  These  I  ha^e  endeaTOored  to  ar- 
range in  the  manner  bert  oalcnlated  to  recommend  their 
peratJ,  placing  the  €k>ndnct  of  the  Undentanding  at  the 
head  of  aD,  as  it  funuahes  an  outline  of  his  whole  flSTstem  of 
phOoBophy,  faappQy  oonceiYed,  and  finished  with  far  more  care 
than  18  QCTaily  snppoeed.  The  object  of  this  short  treatise  is 
twofold;  first,  to  describe  the  extent  and  evils  of  popular 
ignoranoe,  and  secondly,  to  exhort  mankind  to  the  stady  of 
philosophy.  It  is  a  work  fall  of  ease  and  animation,  and  all 
that  kind  of  eloquence  which  springs  from  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  sobject;  for,  composed  during  the  last  years  of  the  au- 
ihoi^s  life,  when  he  had  completed  his  survey  of  the  realms  of 
knowledge  and  brought  to  the  utmost  maturity  of  which  they 
wefe  susceptible  both  his  opinions  and  his  theories,  it  has  lees 
the  character  of  an  inquiry  than  of  an  harangue  delivered  ex 
eiMedrdy  without  that  hesitation  and  modest  diffidence  which 
in  the  Ebsay  appear  sometimes  to  impede  the  free  current  of  his 
thoughts.  He  has  here  likewise  introduced  more  abundantly 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings  those  fruits  of 
kmg  experience  and  wisdom,  profound  maximi^  and  pregnant 
tentences,  which  at  once  captivate  the  imagination  and  enlaige 
the  mind.  It  seemed  judicious  therefore  to  commence  ^ 
present  publication  with  this  work,  which,  though  entirely  of 
a  popular  character,  leads  by  an  easy  ascent  to  the  noblest 
truths  of  metaphysicB,  pinnacled  upon  the  airiest  and  least 
accessible  heights  of  speculation. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared  the  Essay  fc^ows^  furnishing 
a  body  of  philosophy  worthy  to  be  studied,  together  wit£ 
instructions  for  subduing  or  removing  all  those  difficulties 
capable  of  being  removed  whidi  commonly  beset  this  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledga 

Next^  in  the  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had 
asBuIed  his  system  on  all  those  points  on  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  vulnerable,  we  have  an  example,  and  in  most  cases 
a  satis&ctory  defence  of  his  method  of  plulosophiaing,  together 
with  the  principle  upon  which  he  conducted  his  inquiries. 

To  complete  the  cycle  of  his  philosophical  productions  I 
subjoin  his  examination  of  Malebranche's  system,  together 
'With  such  other  smaller  pieces  as  seemed  to  bel(mg  to  the  same 
subject. 

In  the  Notes  my  aim  has  been  by  no  means  ambitious :  I 
have  merely  sought  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  inquiries 
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poTsaed  in  the  text,  by  introdticiiig  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
illustratioiiB  from  the  works  of  other  philosophers,  wheUier 
they  agree  with  Locke  or  differ  from  him.  But  I  have  by  no 
meoELB  confined  myself  to  this  class  of  writers,  for  my  object 
being  to  recommend  the  work  as  &r  as  possible  to  general 
perusal,  I  have  songht  among  poets,  histoiianfl^  travellers,  in 
short  from  every  kind  of  author  within  my  reach,  passages 
throwing  light  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  confirming  sometimeB 
and  sometimes  controverting  the  views  of  Locke,  whom  I  have 
not  the  superstition  to  r^ard  as  infallible. 

Wherever  I  have  found  him  to  agree  with  others  whose 
opinions  happen  to  be  known  to  me,  I  have  been  careful  to 
point  it  out^  particularly  if  he  seemed  to  have  borrowed, 
whether  oonsdousiy  or  not^  his  notions  frx>m  them.  But  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  he  has  seldom  done,  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  germs  of  one  part  of  his  theory  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  those  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
thought  and  wisdom. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  men  were  in 
general  little  bigoted  in  fiivour  of  antiquity,  a  learned  and  in- 
genious writer  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  system  of  Locke, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  other  modem  philosophers,  was  bor- 
rowed entirely  from  the  Greeks.  Had  the  position  been  main- 
tained in  general  terms  it  might  at  first  have  seemed  to  be 
tenabla  But  the  attempt  having  been  made  to  support  it  by 
quotations,  the  accuser  broke  down  in  his  proo&,  merely 
blowing  that  on  many  points  the  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and 
Epicureans  had  obtained  glimpses  of  the  truth  afterwards 
demonstrated  and  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  our  illustri- 
ous coimtiryman. 

In  what  relates  to  the  Stoics  in  particular  there  is  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  in  the  reasonings  of  the  author  in  ques- 
tion; for,  upon  the  strength  of  certain  passages  in  Plutarch 
and  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  concludes  that,  had  the  writings  of 
Zeno  and  his  followers  survived^  the  world  would  have  stood 
in  no  need  whatever  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing.*   Whether  the  &ct  would  have  been  so  or  not  we  have 

*  DuteDB,  Origine  des  Besoonvertes  attribu^  aux  Moderaes,  p.  13  et 
M(^. ;  where  he  aays :  "  Le  philosophe  Anglois  fait  des  sensatioDfl  les  ma- 
t^naux  dont  la  reflexion  se  sert  pour  oompofler  lee  notions  de  I'ftme :  lea 
■eoBationB  chez  lui  sont  des  iddes  simples,  dont  la  r^exion  forme  lea 
id^  complexes;  o*est  I^  le  fondement  de  son  liyre^  dans  lequd  il  est  Trai 
qa*il  a  r^pandu  un  grand  jour  sur  la  maaitee  dont  nons  aoqa^rong  no* 
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no  memoB  of  judging,  for  those  imtiiigs  haye  perished  ir- 
reoovenblj/and  the  woild  not  being  disposed  to  reject  sU 
aid  to  knowledge  because  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  Stoics^ 
gladlj  receiTod  and  repaid  with  admiration  the  inestimable 
&Yonrs  conferred  npon  it  by  Locke.  At  the  same  time,  I 
grant  there  has  scarcely  been  in  modem  times  a  iheonj  started, 
goody  bad,  or  indifferent,  something  resembling  which  might 
not  be  found  in  the  philosophical  fragments  ^^neathed  to  ns 
by  antiqnity,  though  it  requires  a  mind  of  the  first  order 
properly  to  interpret  and  wisely  to  profit  by  the  hints  which 
Uiece  lie  buried.  For  example,  there  occurs  in  the  Theatetns 
a  passage  not  hitherto,  that  I  am  aware  o^  referred  to  in  this 
discussion,  in  which  sensation  and  reflection  are  clearly  con-* 
temi^ated  as  the  sources  of  all  our  ideas: 

'^  Soth  in  Tpft.n  and  the  inferior  •^Tiitmi.lg  there  exists  fimm 
the  birth  a  certain  natural  power,  by  which  they  perceiye  all 
ihofle  sensations  that  flow  in  through  the  body  upon  the  soul; 
but  the  reflections  upon  these  sensations,  which  disooyer  to  us 
their  essence  and  utility,  (in  as  many  as  attain  to  the  posses- 
BLon  of  them  at  all,)  grow  up  with  dificolty  in  the  course  of 
time^  through  laborious  experience  and  education."* 

But  it  would  neyertheless  be  absurd  to  infer  that  Locke  had 
this  passage  before  him  when  he  first  oonceiyed  the  idea  of  the 

id^QB,  et  snr  lenr  association ;  mais  il  est  clair  anssi,  par  tottt  oe  que  Sex- 
tos EminrieoBy  Fhxtarque  et  Diogtoe  Laerce  nous  ont  conseiT^  de  la  doc- 
trine des  Stoldens,  qu'iis  nusonnoieiit  de  la  mteie  manite  que  Lo<^  a 
fidide  DOB  jours;  eton  peut  juger,  per  oe qu'en  dit  Plutarqae^  queaitont 
ce  qu'il  sent  ^crit  aur  ce  sojet  (dans  lea  ouvrages  dont  il  ne  nous  reste  que 
lee  tifares)  ^it  parvenu  jusqu'k  nous,  nous  n'aurions  pas  en  besoin  de  Tout- 
lage  de  Lodce.  Le  fond  de  la  doctrine  de  Z^on.et  de  son  ^oole  snr  la 
logiaae^  Mmt,  que  tontes  nos  notions  nous  viennent  des  sensL  L'esprit 
de  rhomme^  k  sa  naissanoe^  est  semhlablei  disoient  les  Stolcien%  au  pa- 
pier blanc  dispose  h  receroir  tout  ce  que  Ton  veut  y  dcrire ;  les  premiers 
impressions  qu'fl  re^it  lui  viemient  dea  sens;  les  objets  sont-ils  ^ign6^ 
la mteoire  sert  k  retenir  ces  impressions;  lar^p<$tition de oes mdmes  im- 
ptcsiiniin  fiut  rexp^encei  Les  notions  sent  de  deux  genres,  BatvrellM 
ei  artificielles ;  les  natureiles  sent  les  y^rit^  qui  ont  leur  source  dans  ke 
sensationS)  ou  sont  acquises  par  les  sens ;  c'est  pourquoi  ils  les  appelloient 
aussi  anticipations:  les  notions  artifideOes  sont  produites  par  la  reflexion 
de  r  esprit  dans  des  dtres  dou^s  de  raison."  (Pint  de  IHadtis  Fhiloeoph. 
Bb.  !▼.  c.  IL) 

*  Opens  T.  ui  jt.  268.  t  Bekk.  Oisovv  rd  fUv  t{t9^  yevoukvotg 
rdpioTi  ^-bvu  aiaOavioBcu  dvOpwtroie  re  gal  9tjpioiQf  8(ra  Sid  rov  (rcli/iaroc 
iraBifftara  ixi  rtfy  4^x^  nivii'  rd  dk  vipl  ToitTiav  avakoyitrfiara  7rp6g 
rt  oiftriav  cat  itfiXiiav  fAoyiQ  kcu  Iv  XP^^V  ^^  iroKK&v  vpayfidrmf  gal 
wtu/Suas  wapayiyvsTM  tiic  dv  Kol  irapayiyviiTat. 
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Essay  on  the  Hnmaxi  XTnderstandiDg.  We  axe  endowed  wbh 
the  same  senBes,  the  same  nndentanding  as  the  andents^  and 
the  same  inexhaustible  souroes  of  knowledge  lie  scatterod 
around  us  over  the  &ce  of  nature.  Why  then,  if  chance  lead 
us  to  the  same  aprings,  should  we  be  thought  to  haye  pain.- 
fully  traced  our  way  thither  by  the  dimly  perceptible  footstepB 
which  they  have  sometimes  Idt  upon  the  soil?  Ko  man  of 
large  mind  and  independent  character  studies  the  ancients  to 
pilfer  their  notions  or  become  a  slave  to  their  systems^  but  to 
observe  the  method  they  pursued  in  the  search  aAer  truth,  aad 
the  inimitable  art  which  many  among  them  exhibited  in 
jJaoing  their  discoveries  before  the  world.  But  in  neither  of 
these  points  was  Locke  much  indebted  to  them,  his  method  of 
philosoiMsdng  being  completely  distinguished  from  thears,  aad 
his  manner  of  explaining  his  thoughts,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
still  more  so.  Whatever  &ults  he  may  have,  therefore^  it  is 
dear  to  me  that  he  is  ndther  a  plagiarist  nor  an  imitator,  bat 
a  writer  as  much  8ui  ffennia  as  any  that  can  be  named  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature. 

In  studying  him  accordingly  we  are  spared  the  labour  of 
searching'  for  the  fountains  of  his  opinions  and  ideas  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  works.  He  had  manifestly  followed 
the  advice  rather  than  the  example  of  Hobbes,  of  readii^ 
diligently  his  own  conceptions,  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
urged  against  him  as  a  reproach,  taunting  him  with  having 
spun  his  whole  theory  out  of  his  own  brains.  Had  there  been 
a  possibility  of  fixing  upon  him  the  chaige  of  plagiarism,  the 
vast  reading  of  Stillingfleet  would  have  enabled  him  to  do 
it,  and  the  ill-blood  engendered  by  controversy  would  not 
have  suffered  him  to  keep  back  such  an  accusation,  as  we 
may  be  sure,  from  his  having  advanced  many  worse. 

I  have  already  alluded  briefly  to  some  of  the  advantafies 
which  would  ensue  from  a  revival  of  the  study  of  Lodce^ 
among  which  not  the  least  would  be  the  hdps  to  be  derived 
from  him  in  the  construction  of  a  sound  theory  of  ethics. 
He  maintained,  as  is  well  known,  the  opinion  that  a  system 
of  morals  might  be  erected  on  a  basis  of  pure  demonstration, 
though  when  pressed  by  Molineux  to  undertake  the  task 
himself  he  dedmed,  not  so  much  perhaps  frx>m  any  distrust  of 
his  own  powers  as  from  the  experience  he  had  gained  of  the 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  prone  not  only  to  cavil, 
but  wilfully  to  misinterpret  and  impute  unworthy  motives. 
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To  any  one,  however^  who  ahoiild  be  diqKMed  to  completo 
the  dengn  larhiok  lie  baiotj  oontemplated,  his  writmgB  would 
lapplj  many  jmefal  hints  and  soggestioiu^  together  with 
indications  crfT  the  tnudc  which  an  honest  in-vesiigator  cn^bt 
to  porsne.  It  formed  no  part  of  Locke's  own  plan  to 
examine  the  natme  of  o«r  passions^  emotions,  sentuncnts  and 
appetites,  or  to  determine  how  far  and  bj  what  moans  tfaej 
ininence  onr  actions. 

Though  m  nowise  one  of  those  who  regard  man  simply  as 
a  teasoiung  animal,  Locke  had  stall  too  latde  of  the  elements 
'of  passian  in  his  own  nature,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
ezperimentallj  of  the  stm^le  nsoally  maintained  throngh 
life  between  tiie  understanding  and  the  affections,  the  latter 
^snading  before  the  judgment  a  doud  which  the  former 
endearouvs  to  dispel.  , 

It  is  accordingly  observable  that  throughout  his  works 
<mr  reason  is  alone  appealed  to.  He  never  seeks  to  kindle 
oar  paasioBS  or  enlist  our  eympathieB  on  his  side;  but 
proceeding  sted&stly  in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
wake  of  truth,  he  leaves  it  to  our  own  good  sense  to 
determine  whether  we  will  go  akmg  with  him  or  not. 

This  doubtless  was  the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  investigate 
the  sources  of  knowledge;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whetiier 
it  would  have  led  him  to  a  sound  theory  of  morals,  which 
ehould  in  part  at  least  be  baaed  on  departments  of  human 
experience  in  which  Locke  was  deficient^  never  having  been 
a  husband  or  a  father,  and  consequentiy  lacking  many  of 
those  views  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  from  any  other 
poBitionB. 

No  man  in  &ct  can  have  ftiled  to  observe  that  our  ethical 
creed  changes  with  our  years,  with  the  changes  in  our 
relations,  even  with  the  mntations  of  our  status  in  sooie<7'. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  a  fitther's  care,  a 
mother^s  tenderness,  a  wifs's  endearing  aflfection,  the  unutter- 
able love  of  children,  before  we  can  reason  correctly  of  the 
duties,  feelings,  infinences,  and  emotions  arising  out  of  all 
those  different  relations.  Of  this  Locke  was  incapable^  for 
the  reasons  before  stated;  and  therefore  perhaps  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote 
his  lame  to  the  compodtion  of  a  system  of  ethics,  which, 
however  admirably  reasoned,  would  luive  wanted  the  greatest 
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chwrn  of  thai  kind  of  compoation.  Had  he  poeseBsed  this, 
the  admixatioii  exoited  by  hia  worka  would  have  partaken 
mote  of  enthnaiaain.  He  -would  have  been  zeeorted  to  as  a 
delightlbl  oompanion  aa  well  aa  a  wise  instnxctor;  and  ev«i 
aa  it  i%  they  who  habitnallj  oonTene  with  him  end  at  laat 
by  acquiring  a  strong  attaohment  for  his  character  aa  it 
derolopB  ita^  in  hia  writings. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  perhaps  is  his  eameatneas  and 
finnkneas,  aoid  his  being  nniformly  found  argoing  on  the  aide 
of  whatever  ia  virimoos  and  honoozable.  Principles  taken 
out  of  his  book  and  pushed  to  extreme  by  others  may,  indeed, 
be  found  or  foiwed  to  lead  to  dangerous  consequences  j  but 
in  Locke  himself  we  discover  nothing  which,  aa  con- 
templated by  him,  is  adverse  to  the  peace  and  best  interests 
of  society.  He  maintaiTis  no  paradoxes  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  &is  metaphysical  acuteoess  and  logical  power,  but 
following  everywhere  the  dictates  ci  good  sense  and  a 
disciplined  and  vigorous  reaaon,  he  anivee  at  precisely  those 
truths  which  are  best  calculated  to  knit  man  to  man,  to 
promote  the  ends  of  free  govenmient,  to  elevate  our  spedea 
to  its  proper  level,  to  promote  our  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter. 

Advocating  above  all  things  the  free  agency  of  man,  he 
pitilessly  batters  down  that  hackneyed  sophian  by  whidi 
certain  wild  and  heterodox  epeculatoFs  have  endeavoured  to 
emancipate  themselves  and  others  from  the  empire  of 
conscience.  He  establishes  it  as  the  basis  of  all  law,  govern- 
ment, and  religion  that  men  are  accountable  beings,  conse- 
quently that  ^ey  have  it  in  their  power  to  choose  between 
vice  and  innocence;  that  society  has  a  right  to  inflict 
punishment  for  certain  crimes;  that  beyond  the  reach  of 
laws  there  are  actions  sinful,  and  consequently  requiring 
chastisement ;  that  there  is,  theref(M«^  a  future  life  in  which 
every  man  vdll  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  The  chapter  on  Power,  in  whidi  this  question  is 
discuaaed,  may  for  this  reason  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  worthy 
of  being  studied  at  the  |»eeent  moment,  when  so  many  oi 
our  countrymen  appear  to  be  inftcted  by  opinions  of  an 
opposite  tendency. 

It  might  be  useful  too,  aa  a  remedy  against  that  narrow 
selfiahneas  and  vulgar  utilitarianism  which  appears  to  be  &8t 
spzinguig  up  amongst  us,  patiently  to  accompany  him  through 
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his  specnlatiaDs  on  Infimly,  in  which,  flinging  off  one  by  one 
the  ligunoiiB  that  bind  mb  to  earth,  he  plungeB  out  into  the 
great  ocean,  where  there  ia  no  existence  but  that  of  God 
dwelhng  in  etenud  ailence  and  repose.  Here^  if  anywhere, 
we  may  didoover  the  nothingness  of  onr  pitiful  hopes  and 
idaOf  whose  aim  extends  no  further  than  to'a  shadow-like 
passage  over  this  ''bank  and  shoal  of  time.*^  His  ideas 
thioughoot  this  part  of  his  speculations  are  fiill  of  sublimity, 
sDme  portion  of  which  they  must  inevitably  communicate  to 
those  who  calmly  and  reverentially  dwell  upon  them.  Into 
error  he  may  and  does  fidl;  but  those  we  eveiywhere  foi^ve 
him,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceiye  that  he  is  guided  by 
the  We  of  truth,  and  that  for  her  sake  he  was  prepared  to 
eocoonter  persecution  and  calumny,  and  whatever  otiiier  evil 
it  might  occasion  ^iTn. 

To  be  conversant^  tberef (H:e^  with  the  reasonings  of  such  a 
man  cannot  £bj1  at  once  to  invigorate  and  purify  the  under- 
standing. It  requires  some  acuteness  and  much  attention  to 
peroeive  all  the  links  of  his  ratiocination,  to  follow  them, 
when  by  their  own  weight  as  it  were  they  sink  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  metaphysics,  and  rising  again  stretch  in  one 
unbroken  chain  nearly  across  the  whole  domain  of  phi* 
losophy.  But  if  we  be  diiapoeed  to  lend  him  the  requisite 
attention,  it  is  always  possible  to  discern  the  subtlest  evolu- 
tions of  his  reasoninga^  to  discover  precisely  whither  they 
lead,  and  by  what  motives  they  are  thitherwud  directed. 

KeverthfllesB^  thinking  thus  highly  of  Locke,  there  are 
several  things  which  I  miss  in  his  philosophy,  of  which  the 
principal  perhaps  is  that  sense  of  the  beautiM  necessary  to 
impart  the  highest  chann  to  metaphysical  speculations.  In 
his  writings  we  nowhere  meet  with  glimpses  of  that  ideal 
lovelinflSB  which  inhabits  the  inner  recesses  of  some  minds, 
>nd  ocmstituteB  the  best  proof  of  their  afi^ty  with  the 
divine  natnra  He  knows  nothing  of  that  viaionazy  sweet- 
i^eea  which  descends  like  dew  throu^  the  periods  of  Plato, 
9od  literally  ravishes  the  imagination.  Virtue  he  cultivates, 
either  because  it  is  the  command  of  God,  or  because  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  reason  to  do  otherwise.  But 
there  is  no  unconscious  and  involuntary  apotheosis  of  the 
principal,  drawing  us  after  it  like  JBdLilton's  Archangel, 
i>y  the  irresistible  beauty  of  its  countenance.     We  seldon^ 

c2. 
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in  his  company  forget  onrselvea^  cxr  the  mattor  in  lutfid,  to  go 
loitering  up  the  alqw  of  some  deli^tlnl  epecoktioii,  leactiiig 
OS  for  a  moment  ont  of  our  track  perhi^  bat  fmahling  u% 
after  the  digreasion,  to  return  to  it  with  greater  zest  and 
vigotir.  But^what  ia  trae  of  him  is  likewise  true  of  meet 
modem  writers  on  philosophy,  among  whom  I  could  scanel j 
name  a  single  exoeptiony  sa^e  Bacon,  in  whose  wiitii^  we 
disooTer  everywhere  traces  of  that  fire  of  the  imaginafcton. 
necessary  to  ripen,  and  bring  the  noblest  froits  of  the  sool  to 
perfection.  His  thoughts  had  moTed  as  it  were  sanong  the 
clouds^  and  caught  all  Ihe  warm  and  golden  hues  which  they 
•present  in  the  first  hour  of  the  morning.  Impassioned  he 
neither  is  nor  knows  how  to  be;  bat  hk  fiincy,  like  a  bee, 
had  wandered  every  where  thxoogh  the  oniTerse,  calling  the 
choicest  sweets  and  odonrs,  whidi  he  has  breatiied  OTer  his 
pages.  Hence  the,  pleasare  which  the  reading  of  Bacon 
often  imparts,  when  we  neither  admire  his  reasoning  nor 
approve  of  his  opiniona.  Lodce,  in  comparison  wiih  him, 
holds  the  same  place  that  logic  does  with  respeat  to  rhetoric 
In  the  one  the  roots  only  of  thoaghts  and  specolattons 
appear  upon  the  soi&oe,  while  the  plants  themaelTeB  grow  in 
an  inverted  order,  bloesom  inwards^  and  bear  frait  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  tiie  mind:  in  the  other,  whatever  is  roogh 
or  unsightly  is  kept  sedolonsly  oat  of  view,  while  all  that  is 
rich  or  fiusdnating  is  artfally  disposed  in  the  order  beet 
oalcolated  to  chann  the  eye. 

Again,  Locke,  like  E^iooreos,  whether  from  the  affectation 
of  extreme  originality,  or  from  some  peooliar  theory  of 
composition,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  apparent,  not  only 
qnotea  very  little  from  other  phikeophers^  bat  seldom  even 
refers  to  them  in  their  opinions^  except  when  it  happens  to 
be  necessaiy  to  refette  them.  To  hun,  therefore,  we  may 
apply  with  trath  the  csnsore  which  Bt.  Jc^msoa  nnjastly 
directed  against  Milton,  that  ^  few  mm  ever  wrote  ao  nadi 
and  praiMd  so  little."  In  this  characteittkio  likewise  bs 
differs  widely  from  Lord  Biaoon;  many  of  whoae  Bamifn 
consist  of  a  cento  of  qaotations,  adminbly  pat  together  indeed, 
bat  in  which  little  more  tlum  the  arrangement  and  setting 
belongs  to  hioL  In  Aristotle  too  and  H^  the  page  is  often 
studded  with  iUostrioos  names,  which  are  sometimes  merely 
referred  to  by  the  way,  sometimes  for  the  paxpoee  of  opposing, 
examining,  explaining,  or  iilostrating  opinions  or  pxinoiples 
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witJi  nrkich  iliej  -were  oanneoted.  This  maj  in  scmie  sort  be 
legBided  as  the  bibliogxaphj  of  philoBopk^ ;  and  such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  nature^  such  the  deiaire  and  the  neoessity 
ht  ftequent  resting  places  in  abstruse  specnkvtion^  that 
alhuements  and  conoessiaBS  like  these^  if  not  absolutely 
aeoenaiy.  are  at  least  ezoeedingl j  well  calculated  to  keep 
ss  inbreath  as  it  were^  and  enable  us  to  support  toil  with 
cbeegfiilTiesH. 

In  the  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester^  long  as  they 
sie  and  Ihll  of  repe^ons,  iLeee  is  frequently  a  sort  of 
diakgistic  yivaoity  which  keeps  up  the  interest  and  carries 
abng  the  reader  without  weariness  to  the  end.  Two 
chaxacters  are  insensibly  deveLaped  before  us :  that  of  the 
Biflhop,  confident  in  his  extensive  teaming  and  high  rank 
in  the  chnreh,  and  relying  greatly  on  the  fiune  he  had 
sheady  acquired,  advancing  opinions  and  accusations  rashly, 
laying  his  flanks  open  to  the  enemy,  and  then  compelled  to 
retire  galled,  chi^Bd^  and  humiluited;  and  that  of  the 
philoeopher  looking  warily  around  him,  calmly  and  deli- 
berately esreeting  his  batteries,  spying  out  the  weak  point 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  pouring  in  upon  him  without 
mercy  his  incsseant  and  tremendmu  fiia  In  these  com* 
poatbns  we  are  sometimes  reminded  of  the  polished  play* 
fulneBB  of  PasoaL  To  enliTen  the  dryness  of  controversy 
Httle  imaginary  dialogues  are  got  up,  in  which  the  Bishop's 
stguments  are  mawled  with  a  freedom  and  a  levity  in  which 
Locke  would  not  haTo  indulged  in  his  own  proper  person 
▼hen  contending  openly  with  his  antagonist 

Bat  the  controversy  in  the  course  of  its  development 
exhibited  all  the  phases  which  controversies  usoally  present. 
Beginning  at  first  with  a  considerable  show  of  good  temper 
9od  politeness  on  both  sides^  it  gradually  warmed  and 
became  embittered,  until  what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  friendly 
diacQssian,  undertaken  £Dtr  the  purpose  of  settling  agreeably  a 
few  dofobtM  points,  dc^generated  into  a  fierce  wai£ure^  in  which 
both  parties  put  forth  all  th&  strength,  and  seemed  to 
hazard  their  very  reputation  on  the  issue.  Locke,  it  is  well 
known,  came  out  of  the  stniggle  triumphant ;  and  this  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whatever  learning  ov 
ability  Dr.  StiUingfleet  may  have  possessed,  he  was  certainly 
endued  with  littte  of  that  vigour  of  intellect,  that  calm  and 
temperate  spirit  of  speculation,  that  acuteness  to  discern, 
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that  patience  to  explain,  and  that  power  to  aigne  and  vindicate 
the  rights  of  truth  which  so  preeminently  distingoish  Lodce. 
The  questions  discussed  were  of  the  most  abstruse  kind : 
the  essence  of  substance,  of  nature,  of  person,  of  identity 
and  diversity,  of  the  Resurrection,  of  tli«  Trinity,  and  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ.  Of  the  learning  requisite  in  a 
divine,  Dr.  Stillingfleet  appears  ^for  I  do  not  presume  to 
s^ieak  positively)  to  have  possessed  an  ample  share.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  from  any  deficiency  on  tiiis  point  that  he 
lost  ground  in  the  controversy,  but  because  he  was  little 
accustomed  to  the  calm,  cautious,  and  rigid  proceedings  of 
metaphysics,  in  which  nothing  can  be  conceded  to  authority, 
nothing  to  public  opinion,  but  where  truths  naked  and 
undisguised,  is  the  sole  guide  and  arbiter  of  alL  Locke,  on 
the  other  hand,  besides  being  a  redoubtable  logician,  was  a 
practised  controversialist,  having  all  his  life  acciistomied 
himself^  though  he  was  little  fond  of  acknowledging  it,  to 
the  eristic  art,  in  which  probably  he  was  little  inferior  to 
Zeno  himself.  The  reader  will  examine  and  judge.  Never- 
theless, from  what  has  been  said,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  that 
as  the  dispute  turns  upon  questions  so  thorny  and  difficult, 
it  is  no  eacfy  matter  always  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
arguments  or  the  foree  of  the  reasoning.  8tiU  it  is  in 
many  respects  fortunate  that  the  controversy  took  place, 
since  it  enabled  Locke  to  explain  many  parts  of  his 
philosophy  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  doubtfbly 
and  to  defend  and  clear  himself  from  several  suspicions 
which,  if  made  known  after  his  death,  it  might  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove.  For  example,  it  is  dear 
from  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  that  it  is  possible  ffxt 
a  hasty  reader  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Underetanding 
to  imagine  Locke  a  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  but  to  one  who  peruses  these  letters  such 
a  suspicion  can  never  present  itself.  On  several  points  of 
faith  too  he  had  here  an  opportunity  of  speaking  out 
explicitly,  and  he  has  in  genml  done  so  with  a  frankneea 
and  fulness  which  seem  to  me  altogether  satis£M^ry. 
Whether  I  possess  too  much  or  too  little  charity,  the  reader 
must  decide  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  end. 

J.  A.  St.  J. 


OF  THE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


'Quid  tarn  temerarinm  tamque  indignnm  sapieutiB  gnvjttAe  atque  con- 
stsQlifi,  qnam  aut  falsnm  Bentire,  ant  quod  non  satSfi  explorat^  percep- 
tum  ni,  et  cognituxn,  sine  uM  dabitatione  defenders  V 

Cio.  de  Naiura  Deonm,  lib.  i 


[LocKi  has  seldom  obtained  the  cr^H  due  to  him  for  the  following 
brief  treatise.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  comparatiTely  little  known ; 
for  though  someiimee  printed  separately,  and  at  other  times  added  almost 
by  w&y  of  Appendix  to  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Underatanding,  the 
opinioD  of  the  eartiest  editor  of  his  woxlu  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  series 
(U  "sudden  yiewsy  intended  to  be  afterwards  revised  and  farther  looked 
into,"  appears  to  haye  been  pretty  generally  adopted.  Nevertheless  the 
work  is  in  eveiy  respect  deserving  of  very  hjgh  praise.  Hie  author  when 
be  wrote  it  had  completed  his  meditations  on  all  the  important  topics 
theningianoed  at  He  had  learned,  by  the  reception  his  own  {Moeophy 
bad  met  with,  how  hard  it  is  to  give  currency  to  new  truths,  which  are 
commonly  suspected  for  counterfeits,  until  long  use  and  famfliarity  have 
reconciled  mankind  to  their  appearance.  GontroversialiBts  had  assaulted 
bim ;  his  doctrines  had  been  misunderstood,  his  motives  misinteroreted ;  his 
indigiiaition  affsdnst  ignonnoe  and  error,  against  prejudice  ana  cahmmy, 
agmnst  the  <nistinacy  which  is  blind  to  Uie  beauties  of  truth,  and  the 
timidity,  which  though  perceiving  refuses  to  acknowledge  them,  was  there- 
fore wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  brought  some  relief  for  his  mind  in 
exposing  the  oontemptfi>le  weakness  and  the  perverse  selfishness  by  which 
pbiloeophy  IOko  rel^on  is  thwarted  in  its  benevolent  endeavoun 
to  wilighten  aaid  fortify  the  human  mind.  This  is  the  object  of 
tbe  Conduct  of  Uie  Understanding.  It  is  an  apology  for  philosophy, 
ibn  of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  most  exquisite  ffood  sense,  and  is  rendered 
doubly  piquant  by  a  tone  of  nsentment,  min^bd  with  and  modifying  his 
chanM^Mistio  yeanling  to  be  of  serrioe  to  his  feD^  Though, 

written  later  in  the  order  of  time^  it  should  now  be  regarded  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  greater  essay,  being  written  in  a  st^e  more  sprightly, 
popular,  and  easy,  abounding  with  figures  and  brilliant  sallies  of  the  fancy, 
and  thtfefore  calculated  to  operate  as  a  recommendation  to  the  more  (ot- 
nadable  speonlations  that  suooeed  it  How  it  is  hkely  to  be  estimated  or 
nceived  by  readen  of  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  I  never 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  slightest  notice  of  it  by  any  of  my  con- 
temporaries. The  work  is  evidentiy  littie  read,  but  no  one  who  is  at  the 
•rouUe  to  become  acquainted  with  its  merits  will  acknowledge  that  it  de- 
wrves  to  be  neglected.  Some  few  repetitions  there  wn,  together  wiUi 
certain  ronghneases,  and  slight  inaccuracies  of  styles  which  may  perhaps  be 
owing  to  its  posthumous  publication.  Periu^  however,  the  author,  had 
be  Hvedi  would  not  have  been  very  solicitous  to  remove  these  trifling  blem- 
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kheB,  flinoe  he  indulgted  in  the  affeotataon,  bbbtcAj  paidonftble  in  < 
great  and  wise,  of  looking  with  indifference  on  &e  niceties  of  1 
and  oompoeition.  But  if  there  be  found  here  and  there  some  few  s 
perfections^  they  are  scarcely  visible  amid  the  crowd  of  beauties  which 
p-ess  upon  the  si^t.  From  first  to  last  the  chain  at  reasoning  proceeds 
m  one  almost  unbroken  flow.  It  more  resembles  an  oiation  in  its  oniA- 
ments  and  magnifiownce  than  a  philosophical  treatise.  The  language  is 
quick,  folly  veheraent.  Argument  does  not  here  disdain  the  al&sooe  ef 
wity  or  irony,  or  satireu  Every  weapon  which  can  pierce  ignorance^  or 
beat  down  the  defences  of  fraud,  is  seixed  on  and  widded  wnh  surprising 
vi^ur  and  adroitnew.  The  reader  erpecting  mere  instruction,  is  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  most  animate  entertainment  so  that  I  mudi  doubt 
whether  any  one  who  can  relish  speculation  at  aU,  or  experience  an 
interest  in  anything  but  fiction,  ever  commenced  tiie  Conduct  of  the 
Understan^ng  for  the  first  time  without  pressing  forward  to  its  condu- 
sion  with  uiiMtisfied  appetite  and  unabated  ddight.  To  sum  up  its 
merits  we  may  briefly  say,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  to  usher  the  mind  into 
the  peat  and  magnificent  building  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
vestibule.  — Editob.  ] 


1.  IfUrodudum, — ^The  last  xesort  a  man  has  reoouiae  to,  in 
the  oondnct  of  himael^  is  Ids  ondentaiiding;  for  thou^  we 
distinguish  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind,  and  giye  the  sapreme 
oommand  to  the  -will,  as  to  an  agent,  yet  the  truth  is,  the  man, 
who  is  the  agent,  determines  hmiself  to  this  or  that  yofamtazy 
action,  upon  some  precedent  knowledge,  or  appearaac;.  of 
knowledge,  in  the  nnderstanding.*  No  man  ever  sets  hiinwelf 
about  anything  but  upon  some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him 
for  a  reason  for  what  he  does :  and  whatsoever  Acuities  he  em- 
ploys^ the  understonding,  with  such  light  as  it  has^  well  or 
ill  informed,  constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  fidse^ 
all  his  operative  powers  are  directed.  The  will  itself,  how  ab- 
solute and  uncontrollable  soever  it  may  be  thought^  never  Mis 
.in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  TempleB 
have  their  sacred  images^  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have 
always  had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But  in  truth,  the 
ideas  and  images  in  men*s  minds  are  the  invisible  powers  that 
constantly  govern  them,  and  to  these  they  all  iiniversaljiy  pay 
a  ready  submission.  It  is  therefcwe  of  the  highest  concern- 
ment that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  understanding, 
to  conduct  it  right  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
judgments  it  makes. 

*  Ihe  question  bar^  glanced  at  in  this  place  is  ftillv  disouned  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understandings  Book  II.  oh.  ii  f  29. 
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Tike  logio  now-  in  xu»  Las  so  k«ig  poooooBod  the  diair,  as  the 
aofy  art  taught  in  the  schook^  fior  the  direction  of  the  mind 
in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  that  it  would  perhaps 
be  thought  an  affectation  of  noTelty  to  suspect  that  rules  that 
have  served  the  learned  world  these  two  or  three  thonaand 
jean^  and  which,  without  any  oomplaxnt  of  delects^  the  leanied 
have  rested  in,  are  not  sufficieut  to  guide  the  understanding.* 
And  I  should  not  doubt  but  this  attempt  would  be  oensured 
as  vanity  or  piesomptioii,  did  not  the  great  Lord  Y erulam'g 
aothority  justify  it;  who,  not  servildy  thinking  learning  oould 
not  be  adTsnoed  beyond  what  it  was,  because  for  many  ages 
it  had  not  been,  did  not  rest  in  the  laacy  f4)probation  and  ap* 
planse  of  what  wafl^  because  it  was^  but  en]arg<Bd  his  mind  to 
what  it  might  be^  In  his  prefiEuse  to  his  Novum  Oiganum, 
oonceminglogii^  he  pronounces  thus:  '^  Qui  summas  dii^ecticv 
partes  tribuerunt^  atque  inde  fidisBima  soieutiis  pnesidia  com* 
pazazi  puUbimt^  verissimd  et  optimd  viderunt  intellectum  hu* 
nianoavsibipennissum,  merits  suspeotumesaedebere.  Yerum 
infimdor  omninb  est  malo  medicina;  nee  ipsa  mali  ezper& 
Siquidem  dialeetioay  qu»  recqyta  est,  licet  ad  dvilia  et  artes, 
qosB  in  sermone  et  opinione  positad  sunt,  rectissimd  adhibeatur  j 
nstom  tamen  subtilitatem  longo  intervailo  non  attingit^  et 
parenaando  quod  non  capita  ad  erxores  potius  stabiliendos  et 
quasi  ^geaoidxM,  qnam  ad  viam  yeritati  aperiendam  valuitb" 

'^  They,**  says  he,  ^  who  attributed  so  mudi  to  logics  peroeiYed 
TSty  well  and  truly  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  the  under- 
standing  to  itself  without  the  guard  of  any  rules.  But  the 
remedy  reached  not  the  evil,  but  became  a  part  of  it^  for  the 
logic  which  took  place,  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil 
aflhirs  and  the  arts,  which  ccmsisted  in  talk  and  opinion,  yet 
OMnes  very  far  short  of  subtlety  in  the  real  performances  of 
nature;  and,  catching  at  what  it  camiot  reach,  has  served  to 
eonfirm  and  establish  errors,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to 
truth.**  And  therefore  a  little  after  he  says,  "  That  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  a  better  and  perfecter  use  and  employ- 

*  HioQgli  H  had  grown  fiahianahlft  in  Looke**  age  to  «ttadE  the  an- 
cient fljstemB  of  logic,  it  wiil  not^  I  izDagme,  be  snpposed  thai  the  phik>> 
aoplMT  himaelf  intanded  to  uidervaliie  the  idenoe^  though  he  points  oat 
the  imperfectknis  and  abnaea  of  it.  Howevtf ,  he  appean  in  aome  caaea 
to  have  ooofomded  the  dear,  ayatflmatio  ruaaoninga  ol  the  andenta  wiUi 
the  aaUletifia  prevalent  among  the  sohoofaneD,  and  to  hftve  valued  even 
the  latter  at  modi  leM  than  thev  were  worth. 
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ment  of  the  mind  and  understanding  should  be  introdnoed." 
^  Necessarib  requiritur  nt  melior  et  perfectior  mentaa  et  in^- 
lect£b9  hnmaoi  nsos  et  adopeiatio  introducator." 

2.  jPorte. — ^There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  im* 
derstandings,  and  their  natural  constitutionB  put  so  wide  a 
difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that  aart  and 
industiy  "would  never  be  able  to  master,  and  their  very  natnvea 
seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other  men 
easily  attain  unto.*  Amongst  men  of  equal  education  tiieve 
is  great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as 
wdl  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  alnlities 
in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I  imagine  most 
men  come  veiy  short  of  what  they  migjit  attain  unto,  in  their 
sevn^l  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of  their  understandings.t  A  fefw 
rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this  esse  fnr  those  who 
pretend  to  the  highest  improvement,  whereas  I  think  there 
are  a  great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  capable 
of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected* 
And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great  many 
&ults  in  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  this  fiumlty  of  the 
mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in 
ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall 
take  notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  pcnnt  out  proper  remedies  fiiTj 
in  the  following  discourse. 

3.  Beasanmg, — ^Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and 
of  sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
ititennediate  ideas,  there  are  three  misoairiages  that  men  are 

*  Tbia  view  of  human  nature  being  that  which  common  sense  and  ex- 
perienoe  suggest^  hai  been  that  of  moft  phfloiophera  from  tiie  days  of 
Homer  wmi  now.  But  HelvetiuBy  who  desirad  rather  to  advanoe  a  new 
and  startling  theory  than  to  establish  truth,  oontends  for  the  afasohxte 
e(|uality  of  natural  powers  amonff  men,  and  derives  all  the  diflersfuoea 
observable  in  them  m>m  the  aocidents  of  their  education.  In  support 
of  this  hypothesis  he  exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and  brings  forward  many 
valuable  and  little-known  foots,  serving  at  least  to  show  that  discipliiM 
and  instruction,  though  incapable  of  imparting  intellect,  creats^  nenrvp' 
theless,  most  of  those  distinctions  exisiang  among  mankind.  So  for, 
however,  he  had,  as  the  reader  will  peroeiv%  been  anticipated  by  Looke^ 
and  indeed  long  before  him,  by  Qninotilian. 

t  A  French  writer  has  put  this  thought  in  a  moreepigrMmnatiftfona; 
"B  n'y  a  personne  pent  6tre  qui  a  foit  tout  oe  qu'il  pouvait "  Yet  Ten> 
nemsnn  observes  th«t  ''Sooratss  formed  the  design  of  oaRyiiig  human 
nature  in  wisdom  and  virtue  as  for  as  it  could  go^  and  he  canied  it" 
But  if  this  was  so  in  one  case,  the  experiment  has  seldom  been  npmM» 
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gaSHj  oi,  in  raferesioe  to  their  reason,  -whemhy  this  hcoHtty  is 
hindered  in  them  from  that  aerdoe  it  might  do  and  was  de- 
signed for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  tiie  actions  and  dis- 
oonrses  of  mankind  "will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  yery 
fireqnent  and  vecy  obserrahle. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  aU,  bat  do  and 
think  according  to  the  examine  of  othera,  whether  parents^ 
neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else  they  are  pleased  to  make 
dioice  of  to  haye  an  implicit  fidth  in,  for  the  saving  of  them- 
selyes  the  pains  and  tronble  of  thinking  and  AXMnmrng  for 
tlMmsdves.* 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  pat  passion  in  the  place  of 
teaaon,  and  being  resolTed  that  shall  goyem  their  actions  and 
aigoments,  neither  ose  their  own,  nor  hearken  to  other 
people's  reason,  any  further  than  it  suits  their  humoor,  interest, 
or  party ;  and  these  one  may  observe  commonly  content  them- 
selves with  words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though 
in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed  indiffer- 
ency  to,  ihey  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reason,  wheie 
they  have  no  secret  inclination  that  hinders  them  from  being 
tractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincerely  loir 
k>w  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which  one  may  call 
laxge^  sound,  roundabout  sense,  have  not  a  full  view  of  aU  that 
reiatea  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  moment  to  decide  it. 
We  are  all  shortsighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a 
natter;  our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connex- 
icm  witii  itbt  From  tUs  defiact  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We 
use  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part^  and  therefore  it  is 

*  The  poet  Henod  has  uomiawh&n  dirided  men  into  time  oIiwm,  db- 
Imgaidied  from  each  other  by  the  cpialitieB  of  the  iiiid«ntaiidmg:  the 
lint  he  njB  eonihtte  of  those  who  are  able  to  disoover  troth  for  them- 
selveB ;  tiie  nooiid,  of  such  as  thongb  they  oannot  make  the  disooTSry 
by  their  own  stra^^  an  jet  willing  to  reeerre  the  tnrth  diselosed  to 
tnem  bj  oOers;  bot  the  thnd  ohaa,  mho  can  neither  discover  it  them- 
sell  OS  nor  will  leoerre  it  when  discovered  by  othen,  he  oyerwheLms  with 
aoom  as  the  dr^gs  of  the  spedes.  Plato  likewise^  in  his  BepubHc^  makes 
a  similar  dniaion  of  mankmd,  bat  with  a  view  to  polttk%  conferring  on 
tiie  flmt  the  right  to  role^  on  the  second  the  pthmm  of  bearing  anns^ 
wUls  to  the  thiid  he  only  grants  the  havd  lot  of  tc&ng  for  the  former 
two.  Shmhnr  notions,  mora  titcnlly  intefpreteii^  led  in  India  to  the 
syrtem  of  castesL 

^'For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  daikly,  bat  then  fooe  to  fooe." 
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no  wond^  we  oonclude  not  ngbt  horn  oar  paitiAl  viewsb 
This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts^ 
haw  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as 
come  short  of  him  in  capacity^  quickness,  and  penetration; 
'  for  since  no  one  sees  aU,  and  we  generally  have  differeoat 
prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to  our  different,  as  I 
may  saj,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think^  nor 
beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not  havQ 
notions  of  things  which  haye  escaped  him,  and  which  his 
reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind  Tha 
&culty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives  those  who  trust  to 
it;  its  consequences,  from  what  it  builds  on,  are  evident  and 
certain;  but  that  which  it  ofbenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  ns 
in  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part;  some- 
thing is  left  out,  which  should  go  into  the  reckoning,  to  make 
it  just  and  exact.  Here  we  may  imagine  a  vast  and  almost 
infinite  advantage  that  angels  and  separate  spirits  may  have 
over  us,  who  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  above  ua 
may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  Acuities ;  and  some 
of  them  perhaps,  having  perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finito 
beings  that  come  under  their  consideration,  can,  as  it  were^  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  ooUect  together  all  their  scattered 
and  almost  boundless  relations.  A  mind  so  furnished,  what 
reason  has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions !  * 

*  The  genns  of  this  opinion,  which  ia  purely  Platonic,  may  be  foaml 
dereloped  to  a  certain  pomt  in  several  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  Phi- 
loeophuad  in  the  strioteet  seDse  of  the  word  it  nnquestioaably  is,  for 
though  incapable  of  proo^  it  flows  almost  neoeasariiy  from  the  noblesi 
^eoiy  of  the  universe,  and  view  of  the  works  of  Qcd.  The  readers  of 
Milton,  who  rdBeot  on  what  they  read,  cannot  but  be  filled  with  wonder 
at  his  conception  of  those  superior  intelligences  which,  e&cirding  th« 
tlirolie  of  the  Divini^,  are  more  deeply  impregnated  by  his  power,  more 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  brightness  of  his  wisdom.  Eaphael,  dia- 
eouning  with  Adam,  lifts  up  for  a  moment  a  part  of  the  curtain  which 
conceals  from  us  the  angelic  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  thai 
the  principle  of  life  and  the  power  of  intellect  develop  themselves  mors 
and  more  in  an  ascending  scale,  from  the  humblest  organized  sentient 
being  to  the  highest  sniritual  order  of  creation.  Though  there  is  here  no 
spaoe  to  accumulate  all  the  passages  in  which  allusions  to  this  hypothesis 
are  found,  we  cannot  rrfose  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  introduoing  tha 
fi^owing  most  magnificent  fragment  of  philosophy: — 

** One  .^Jmiffhty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
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In  ihiB  we  may  see  the  reason  -why  some  men  of  study  and 
f^oiDght,  that  reason  right  and  are  lovers  of  troth,  do  make 
no  great  adTsnces  in  their  disooTeries  of  it.  Error  and  troth 
are  imoertainlj  blended  in  their  minds;  their  decisions  axe  . 
lame  and  defeddTe^  and  they  are  ^mty  often  mistaken  in  their 
judgments :  the  reason  whereof  is,  they  conTerse  but  with  one 
sort  of  men,  they  read  bnt  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
come  in  the  hearing  bnt  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the  truth  is,  they 
canton  out  to  themsdves  a  little  Goshen  in  the  Intdleotual 
world,  where  light  shines,  and  as  they  conclude,  day  blessee 
them;  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansum  they  give  np  to 
nig^  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  They  have 
a  pretty  traffic  with  known  correspondents;  in  some  little 
creek ;  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexter- 
COS  managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that  comer 
with  whidti  they  content  themselves,  but  will  not  venture  out 
into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to  survey  the  riches  that 
nature  hath  stored  other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less 
solid,  no  less  "useful  than  what  has  fidlen  to  tiieir  lot,  in  the 
admb^  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which 
to  them  contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe.*    Those 

If  not  deirKved  from  good,  creAted  all 
Qaatk  to  perfecticm,  one  fizvi  matter  all, 
Indued  with  ▼arions  fonn^  yariooB  degrees 
Of  eubstance^  and  in  things  that  Uve^  of  Ufe; 
Bnt  more  refined,  more  sj^ritnoos,  and  pvre^ 
As  nearer  to  lum  placed  or  nearer  tending 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
TQl  body  np  to  spirit  woik,  in  bounds 
Prqx>rtioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
^rmgs  lighter  the  grpen  stalk,  from  thenoe  tiie  leaves 
More  aiiy,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes:  flowers  and  their  fruit 
Man's  nourishment,  by  graduated  scale  sublimed 
To  vital  spirits  aspire^  to  animal. 
To  intellectua],  give  both  life  and  senee, 
Fancy  and  understanding,  whence  the  soul 
Beason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  bemg^ 
DiseorBiye^  or  intuitive ;  disooune 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  oun, 
Differing  but  in  degree^  of  kind  the  same." 
Themie  which  Pope  made  of  this  notion  is  well  Igiown,  and  it  wiU 
therefore  be  suiBcient  to  allude  to  it. 

*  In  the  above  remarks  is  contained  the  whole  philosophy  of  sectari- 
anism, whether  in  religion  or  the  higher  parts  df  leaming.     Could  man 
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vrho  live  tbuB  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted  terri- 
tories, and  wiU  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  boundaries  that 
chance,  conceit,  or  laziness  has  set  to  their  inqmries,  bnt  live 
separate  from  the  notions,  discourses,  and  attainments  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  may  not  amiss  be  represented  hj  the  inhabit 
touts  of  the  Marian  islands,  who,  being  separated  by  a  large 
tract  of  sea  from  all  commmiion  with  the  habitable  parte  of 
the  earth,  thought  themsdlves  the  only  people  of  the  world.* 
And  though  the  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  amongst 
them  had  never  reached  so  &r  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the 
Spaniards,  not  many  years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Aoft- 
pulco  to  Manilla,  brought  it  amongst  them;  yet,  in  the  want 
and  ignorance  of  almost  aU  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves^ even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought  amongst 

divest  themselves  of  the  sairowness  of  mind  here  described,  a  more 
UbenJ  and  generous  spirit  of  philosophizing  might  be  introduced,  capable 
of  overooming  not  only  the  prejudices  of  sect,  but  also  those  of  nation 
and  raoe^  more  difficdit  still  to  exturpate.  By  these  latter  chiefly,  the 
progress  of  Lockers  philosophy  has  been  obstructed  on  the  continent,  if 
not  within  the  limits  of  our  own  island;  for  periiaps  we  may  without 
injustice  supect  certun  Scotch  metaphysicians  of  being  actuated  by  some 
sttoh  feelings  in  their  treatment  of  lus  aystem. 

*  We  have  her«  one  example,  and  many  others  will  hereafter  oocor,  of 
the  advantages  which  the  philowspher  derived  from  his  familiarity  with 
books  of  voyages  and  travds.  Ble  read  with  method,  but  confined  his 
reading  to  no  particular  department  of  literature ;  though  among  his  fa- 
vourite works  were  those  which  paint  the  manners  of  nations  savage  or 
but  slightly  dviliaed.  By  these  means  he  had  penetrated  into  the  caoses 
whioh  nnpsl  man  from  one  state  of  society  into  another;  I  mean  the  prox- 
imate causey  for  the  remote  original  cause  lies  as  far  beyond  the  range 
of  human  contemplation,  as  that  which  impels  the  individual  from  iniancy 
to  boyhood,  from  youth  to  age.  In  the  above  passage  Locke  alludes  to 
an  anecdote  often  repeated,  viz.,  that  the  natives  of  the  Marian  iahmds 
when  first  they  saw  nre^  supposed  it  to  be  some  new  kind  of  animal,  and 
approached  to  stroke  it  with  their  hands.  When  the  flames  burnt  their 
fingers  they  started  back,  and  exdabned  that  the  creature  had  bitten 
them.  The  natives  of  the  Andaman  islands,  almost  within  sight  of  our 
Indian  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were  until  very  lately  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  fire;  See  a  very  curious  account  of  them  in  the  Asiatic 
Besearches,  voL  iv.  p.  401  et  seq.  The  natives  of  Norway,  though  firom 
time  immemorial  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire^  in  one  instance  we  are  told 
imagined  that  it  grew  on  trees.  "  The  poor  Norwegian,"  says  i^shop 
Patrick,  "  whom  stories  tell  o^  was  afraid  to  touch  roses  when  he  fint 
saw  them,  for  fear  they  should  bum  his  finffere.  He  much  wondered  to 
see  that  trees  (as  he  thought)  should  put  fortii  flames  and  blossoms  of  fire  ; 
before  which  he  held  up  Us  hand  to  warm  hunsel^  not  daring  to  approach 
any  nearer."     (Advice  to  a  Friend,  p.  58.) 
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thiem  tike  notice  of  Taiiefy  of  nations,  abounding  in  adenoe^ 
uiB,  and  oonveDieneeB  of  11%  of  which  thej  knew  nothing ; 
Ui0f  looked  upon  themselves^  I  say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest 
people  of  the  nnivene.  But  for  all  that,  nobody,  I  think^ 
will  imagine  them  deep  naturalists  or  solid  metaphysicians; 
nobody  will  deem  the  quickest-sighted  amongst  them  to 
have  very  enlaiged  views  in  ethics  or  politics;  nor  can  any 
one  allow  the  most  capable  amongst  them  to  be  advanced  so 
far  in  his  understanding  as  to  have  any  other  knowledge  but 
of  the  few  littie  things  of  his  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
within  his  commerce;  but  feu:  enough  from  that  compre- 
hensive enlargement  of  mind  which  adorns  a  soul  devoted  to 
tnith^  assistfid  with  letten^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  generation  of  the 
sevend  views  and  sentiments  of  thinking  men  of  all  sides. 
Let  not  men,  therefore,  that  would  have  a  sight  of  what  every 
one  pretends  to  be  desirous  to  have  a  sight  (d,  truth  in  its  fuU 
detent,  narrow  and  blind  their  own  prospect  Let  not  men 
think  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or 
books  tiiat  they  readb  To  prejudge  other  men*s  notions,  be- 
fore we  have  looked  into  them,  is  not  to  show  their  darkness^ 
but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.  ''  Try  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,*"  is  a  divine  rule^  coming  from  the  Father  of 
light  and  truth,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  wbAt  other  way  men 
can  come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not  d^  and 
search  for  it  as  for  gold  and  hid  treasure;  but  he  that  does  so 
most  have  much  esfth  and  rubbish  before  he  gets  the  pure 
metal;  sand  and  pebbles  and  dross  usually  lie  blended  with 
it,  but  the  gold  is  nevertheless  gold,  and  will  enrich  the  man 
that  employs  his  pains  to  seek  and* separate  it.  [Neither  is 
there  any  danger  he  should  be  deceived  by  the  mixture* 
Bvery  man  carries  about  him  a  touchstone,  if  he  will  make 
use  of  it,  to  distinguish  substantial  gold  from  superficial  glit- 
terings,  truth  from  appearances.  And,  indeed,  the  use  and 
benefit  of  this  touchstone,  which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled 
and  lost  only  by  assuming  prejndioefs  overweening  presump- 
tion, and  narrowing  our  minds.  The  want  of  exercising  it  in 
the  full  extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  which  w^ens 
and  extinguishes  this  noble  liaxmlty  in  us.  Trace  it  and  see 
whether  it  be  not  so.  The  day-labourer  in  a  country  village 
has  commonly  but  a  small  pittance  of  knowledge,  because 
his  ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds 
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of  a  poor  cotLviBntttioEi  a&d  employiQeiit :  ihe  low  mediaauc  of 
a  country  town  does  somewhat  outdo  him:  porten  and 
cobblers  of  great  cities  surpass  them.  A  countary  gentleman 
who,  leaving  Latin  and  learning  in  the  mureFsity,  removes 
thence  to  his  mansiohhouBey  and  aflsodates  with  ne^^bomn  of 
the  same  strain,  who  leiish  nothing  but  hunting  and  a  bottle : 
with  those  alone  he  spends  his  time,  with  those  alone  he  con- 
verses, and  can  away  with  no  company  whose  discourse  goes 
beyond  what  claret  and  diflsoluteness  insfMia*  Sudi  a  pa- 
triot, formed  in  this  happy  way  of  improvement,  cannot  fiul, 
as  we  see,  to  give  notable  decisions  up<m  the  bendi  at  quap- 
tei>se8sions,  and  eminent  proofe  of  his  skill  in  politics,  when 
the  strength  of  his  purse  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a 
more  conspicuous  station.  To  sudfi  a  one,  truly,  an  ordinary 
coffee-house  gleaner  of  ihe  city  is  an  amnt  statesman,  and  as 
much  superior  to  as  a  man  conversant  about  Whitehall  and 
the  court  is  to  an  ordinary  shopkeeper.  To  cany  this  aiittlo 
farther:  here  is  one  muffled  up  in  the  seal  and  in&llibility  of 
his  own  sect,  and  will  not  touch  a  book  or  enter  into  debate 
with  a  person  that  will  question  any  of  those  things  which 
to  him  are  sacred.  Another  surveys  our  differences  in  religion 
with  an  equitable  and  fiur  indiffiarence^  and  so  finds,  probdt>ly, 
that  none  of  them  are  in  everything  unexoeptioDable.  These 
divisions  and  systems  weane  made  by  men,  and  carry  the  mark 
of  fallible  on  them;  and  in  those  whom  he  differs  firom,  and 
till  he  opened  his  eyes  had  a  general  prejudice  against^  he 
meets  with  more  to  be  said  for  a  great  many  things  than 
before  he  was  aware  of,  or  could  have  imagined.  Which  of 
these  two  now  is  most  likely  to  judge  ri^^t  in  our  religioua 
controversies,  and  to  be  most  stoced  with  truth,  the  mark  all 
pretend  to  aim  att  All  these  men  that  I  have  instanced  in, 
thus  unequally  fiimished  with  truth  and  advanced  in  know* 
ledge,  I  suppose,  of  equal  natural  parts;  all  the  odds  betwe^i 
them  has  been  the  different  scope  that  has  been  givten  to 
their  understandings  to  range  in,  for  the  gathering  up  of 
information  and  famishing  their  heads  with  ideas  and  notions 

*  Owing  partly  pertiaps  to  the  effect  of  Lookers  awn  woika»  this  repiil- 
sive  picture  of  oountnr  gentlemen  is  no  longer  correot,  at  least  to  the 
.same  extent  as  fonnerly.  Education  tb  now  finding  its  way  among  all 
'dasses  of  the  oommanity,  high  and  low;  though  me  ajrts  and  acionoes 
most  popularly  studied,  are  not  precisely  those  which  a  i(diik»oplMr 
would  approve. 
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ind  obswvttlioiis,  whereoa  to  employ  tlMnr  mmd  and  ionn 
ihoir  nndflntandingB.* 

It  wili  pooKbly  be  objected,  "^  wbo  is  sofficjent  for  aH 
tiuaf*  I  easwer,  Biove  iiuai  etm.  be  imagmed.  Eveiy  one 
knerim  -vbat  fak  proper  boainetB  ib,  and  wbat^  aoeotding  to 
tbe  ehanctor  be  makn  of  hiuwrff,  the  irorid  maj  jiutly 
expect  of  bim;  and  to  answoor  tbat,  be  wSl  fiad  b0  will  bave 
time  and  opportonity  6DOii|^  to  faziiiBb  bimwplfj  if  be  will 
not  deprive  bisuaeif  by  a  naROwnesa  of  spirit  of  tiioae  bdipa 
tbat  are  at  band.  I  do  not  asy,  to  be  a  good  geograpberi 
tbat  a  man  aboold  viait  every  moantainy  river,  pronumtoiryy 
and  oreek  upon  tbe  hiee  of  the  eartb,  view  tbe  baiktingi 
and  survey  tbe  land  eveEywbere,  as  if  be  wece  going  to  makie 
a  pordiaae;  but  yet  eveiy  one  mnst  allow  ibat  be  abaU 
know  a  eoimtEy  better  that  makes  often  sallies  into  it  and 
tiawMSoa  up  and  down,  tban  be  tbat  like  a  mill-borae  f^oea 
stili  loond  in  the  same  trad:,  or  keeps  witbin  the  nanow 
bounds  of  a  field  or  two  tbat  deligbt  bim.  He  that  will  in- 
quire oat  tbe  best  books  in  every  scienoe^  and  inform  bimself 
oi  the  most  material  autbois  c^  the  several  sects  of  philo- 
BOFpby  and  rdigion,  wiU  not  find  it  an  infinite  week  to  acquaint 
bimsdf  with  the  sentiments  of  mankind  eoneeraong  tbe  most 
w^ragbty  and  comprehensive  sid>jecta.t    Let  bim  ezenaise  tbe 

*  It  ahcmld  here  be  obwrrgd  that  Lockers  conoepikm  of  cdowlioii  dtf- 
fiend  vwymalariB^finin  that  wlikkgenena^p^^  Hemdentood 
ty  it  HftW  tibe  tnuiaiiig  and  dMcinHning  of  the  mmd  into  good  hakoM, 
ttan  the  men  taditioB  of  knowledge;  on  wMchpdnt  he  agreed  entirety 
with  the  andente. 

t  Toaidthei«ideriDiiieaooofmplidmBentofwhaihehereieoai^^ 
Locke  has  hhnaelf  drarwn  iq»  »  aafe  of  the  woxka  »  fBatiemaii  ahovid 
alady»  irittdi  thov^  impaiBot  tnrnt  with  refooioe  to  hia  own  timei^  and 
ftow  ii  neouniitjr  msudk  more  ao,  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
IiQcd  Baoon  haa  likewise  oondeaoeDaed  to  dizect  the  stodenti  of  pfafloso- 
pfay  and  politics  In  thdr  readfaw,  and  enamentes  many  "SMpa  to  the 
^fceOeelud  Fimen."  The  wo&  he  xeocBamendi  are  noi  now  likdtsr  to 
henM^tewfaidt  rsswml  do  not  name  them;  but  hia  desci^itian  of 
Oe  maa  who  psoAfce  moat  by  study,  I  shall  introdnoe.  ''Certain  it  ii^ 
^rfiether  it  be  bdiered  or  noi^  that  as  the  most  excdlent  ot  metah^  gcM, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  pliant  and  most  enduring  to  be  wrought^  so  ef 
afl  living  and  breathing  snbstanmw,  the  pecfeotest  maa  is  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  help^  improyementy  impression,  and  alteration ;  and  not  only 
in  luB  body,  bnt  in  his  mind  and  spnrit;  and  there  again,  not  only  in  ha 
ai^etite  and  afl^etion,  bixt  in  his  wit  and  reason."  (Woika,  ^oL  v.  p. 
8S9etBeq.)  But  on  the  sabject  of  thii  section,  Mihon's  "Ttaetate  oa 
IMooation"  nu^  be  legaided  as  the  best  gmde  to  which  we  ooidd  lelaiv 
VOL.  I.  I> 
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freedom  of  hs  renvm  andnndasteadiiig  in  Boeh  a  laiitode  aa 
thifl^  and  his  mind  will  be  stzengthenedy  his  a^Mwity  enlaiged, 
hifi  fiumlties  improTed;  and  the  light  which  the  remote  and 
scattered  parts  of  tmth  will  give  to  one  another  will  eo  aanst 
his  judgment,  that  he  will  seldom  be  widely  out,  or  miss  giv- 
ing proof  of  a  dear  head  and  a  oomprehensiye  knowledgeL 
At  least,  this  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  give  the  nnderstand- 
ii^  its  due  improvement  to  the  fall  extent  of  its  capacily, 
azbd  to  distinguish  the  two  most  different  things  I  know  in 
the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a  man  of  reason.  Only,  he 
that  would  thus  give  the  mind  its  flight,  and  send  abroad  his 
inquiries  into  ail  parts  after  truth,  must  be  Bare  to  settle  in 
his  head  determinied  ideas  of  all  that  he  empbys  his  thoughts 
about,  and  never  fiiil  to  judge  himself,  and  judge  unbiaaaedly, 
of  all  that  he  reoeiTcs  fh>m  others,  either  in  their  writings  or 
discourses.  Beverenoe  or  prejudice  must  mot  be  suffered  to 
give  beauly  or  defonnity  to  any  of  their  opinions. 

4«  0/  FraeUee  and  ffabUs. — We  are  bom  with  fiieulties 
and  powers  capable  almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as 
would  OBiry  us  further  than  can  easily  be  imagined :  but  it 
is  only  tiie  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  abili^ 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  predion. 

A  middle^iged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to 
the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be 
as  well-propOTtioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural 
parts  not  any  way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-mastear 
and  the  £ngem  of  a  musician  fiJl  as  it  were  naturally,  with- 
out thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour 
to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members  not  used  to  them,  and 
it  wiU  require  length  of  time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but 
some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible  and  astonish- 
ing actions  do  we  find  ropedancers  and  tumblers  bring  their 
bodies  to !  Not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts 
are  as  wonderftil;  bat  I  name  those  which  the  world  takes 
notice  of  for  such,  because  on  that  very  aocoimt  they  give 
money  to  see  them.     All  these  admired  motions^  beyond  the 

tiie  nobleet  ffToonds  of  literary  taste  and  knowledge  beinff  iheie  pointed 
ont^  and  enhiged  upon  in  a  manner  nowhere  elM  equaUed.  Another 
work  worthy  of  jiraiae  is  the  Abb^  demy's  "Choix  doB  Etudes,"  which 
Gibbon  bad  the  caodour  to  ooiomend,  and  the  wisdoQi  to  study. 
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maeh  and  dmoei  oonoepiion  of  nnpnctiBed  BpeotatarSy  are 
ikotliiiig  Irai  the  mere  effects  of  nae  and  mdnstry  in  men  whose 
bodies  haTe  nothing  peonliar  in  tiiiem  from  those  of  the 
amaced  kxdrara-on.* 

As  ifc  18  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind:  pn^tioe  makes 
it  what  it  is;  and  most  even  of  those  ezoellencies  which  are 
looked  <Hi  as  natazal  endowments^  will  be  fonnd,  when  exam- 
ined Into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to 
be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions-t  Some  men 
are  renoarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery ;  others  for  apologues 
and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for 
the  effiwt  of  pore  nature,  and  that  the  rather  because  it  is  not 
got  by  mles,  and  those  who  excd  in  either  of  them  never 
porposely  set  themselves  to  ihe  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be 
le8mt.t     But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  fixvt  some  lucky  hit,  which 

*  And  yet  they  who  whneas  the  peffbrmuioes  of  the  Indian  jngglen, 
or  believe  wlat  others  relate  of  them,  will  scaroelyaappoee  their  dezteiity 
to  be  the  nsnh  of  mere  exeraieu  For  Ibn  Batixta  saw  at  I>elhi  one  of 
this  featflvniiy  bundle  his  body  up  into  the  form  of  a  cube^  and  ascend 
like  a  dark  vapour  into  the  air ;  a  feat  not  likeFjr  to  arise  out  of  simple 
pcactioe.  Again,  honest  Tarenuer  hae  a  stoiy,  whxoh  be  relates  with  the 
utmost  ndtwtf ,  calcolated  to  oonvej  a  lafW  idea  of  the  natural  i^osophy 


of  jngglen.  "They  took  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  having  planted  it  in 
the  earth,  demanded  of  one  of  the  bystanders  what  firuit  they  should 
cane  H  to  produce;  Iho  oompany  replied  that  they  wished  to  see  man' 
got.  One  of  the  jugglers  then  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheets  and  crouched 
down  to  the  earth,  several  times  in  suooession.  Tavemier,  vrhom  all  this 
diabkrie  deliffhted  exceedingly,  ascended  to  the  window  of  an  upper 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  more  distinctly  the  whole  proceed- 
hups  of  the  magician,  and  through  a  rent  in  the  sheet  saw  him  out  him- 
wSi  under  the  anns  with  a  raior,  and  rub  the  piece  of  wood  with  his 
blood.  Bvei;y  time  he  rose  from  his  crouching  poetnre  the  bit  of  wood 
grew  Tinbly,  and  at  the  third  time  brsnches  and  buds  sprang  out  Tl\e 
tree,  whkh  had  now  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  was  next 
ooverad  with  leaves,  and  then  with  flowers.  At  this  instant  aiii  Engli^ 
deigyman  arrived,  the  performance  taking  place  at  the  house  of  one  of 
our  ooontrymen,  and  perceiving  in  what  practices  the  junkers  were,  en- 
fiaged,  commanded  them  instantly  to  desist,  threatening  Uie  whole  dT  the 
Buropcans  present  with  exchision  from  the  ho\y  communion  if  they  pei^ 
sisted  in  encoursging  the  diabolical  arts  of  soroerers,  and  magidans." 
Our  trave&er  was  thus  prevented  from  beholding  the  crowning  miracle, 
(lives  of  Celebrated  Travellen^  vol  L  p.  183  et  seq.) 

f  An  illustration  of  this  pointy  as  far  as  tiie  body  is  ooncemed,  occurs 
in  the  story  of  Baharam  Gour,  in  the  Teles  of  tne  Bamadhan,  where 
Shireen,  oommenoing  with  oairying  a  calf  up  the  steps  of  a  tower,  ends 
by  being  able  to  cany  up  a  cow. 

X  Lawyers  are  usiutUy  good  raeoN<mf%  (I  moat  borrow  this  word  be^ 

D  a 
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took  trith  somebody  and  gained  liim  oominffldation,  eaioou- 
raged  him  to  try*  again,  inclined  hia  thoughts  and  endeavours 
that  mj,  till  at  heb  he  insensibly  got  a  &cility  in  it^  ^thout 
peroeiying  how;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature  which 
was  much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny 
that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  nse  to  ii^  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  fiur  without  use  and  ezerciaey  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  body,  to  their  perfection.*  Many  a  good  poetic 
vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  pioduoeB  anything  for 
want  of  improvemenlt  We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and 
reasoning  are  very  different^  even  concerning  the  same  matter, 
at  court  and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  fin>m 
Westaninster4iall  to  the  Exchange  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking;  and  yet  one  cannot  think 
that  all  whose  lot  fdl  in  the  dty  were  bom  with  different  parts 
from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
To  what  purpose  all  this  but  to  show  that  the  difference  so 
observable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts  does  not  arise  ao 
much  from  their  natural  faoultieB  as  acquired  habits.  He 
would  be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine 

cauBe  our  langoage  has  no  equivaleiit^)  tlie  art  of  dreaang  up  triflu^ 
narratiTes  in  an  amusing  way  forming  part  of  their  Uigal  BtucoeB.  lb 
this  Lord  Bacon  alludes  when  he  mentions  **  the  ezeraae  of  lawyer*  in 
memoiy,  nanatiree,"  etc  His  Lordship  is  well  known  to  have  made 
for  his  own  use  a  oollecilon  of  chdoe  anecdotes  and  wittj  sayinga^  whidi 
have  since  been  published,  and  sre  in  many  oases  well  worthy  m  notifoew 
(Bohn's  edition,  p.  164.) 

*  The  greatest  ambition  of  a  wit  is  to  puB  for  an  unpnmsatore;  but 
Swifts  lySig  in  bed  till  noon  to  invent  spnghtily  ssUies  for  the  remainder 
of  the  atkj,  was  a  type  of  the  whole  pamstaking  race  of  joken,  who  &- 
tigue  their  own  intellects  to  make  other  peo^  many,  and  sre  generally 
obsenred  to  be  themselves  thoughtful,  if  not  8a<^  except  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  are  uttering  their  Jests. 

t  This  reflection  has  cre^  into  Grey's  Elegy,  and  is  therefore  fomiliar 

to  most  readers : — 

"Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  Isid 

Some  heart  once  prognant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empfre  avght  have  swayed. 

Or  waked  to  eostasy  the  living  lyre. 
♦        •        •    '  ♦       •"  ^« 

Some  viUage  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute^  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Oromwellt  guiltieoi  of  his  oountix>  blood." 
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dancer  oat  of  a  oonntiy  hedger  at  paat  ^ftj.  And  lie  -will 
not  have  mndi  better  saooeos  who  ahaU  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reaaon  weU,  or  speak  handaomd. j,  who  has 
never  been  nsed  to  it^  though  jon  ahoold  hj  before  him  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  best  preoepts  of  logic  or  oratoij.  Nobody 
18  made  anything  by  hearing  of  roles  or  laying  them  np  in 
his  memory;  prwHioe  mnst  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without 
reflecting  on  ^e  rule;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  painter  or  musician  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  instme- 
tion  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker 
or  a  strict  reasoner  by  a  set  of  rules  showing  him  whernn 
right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  mider- 
standing,  as  well  as  other  faculties^  come  from  want  of  a  right 
use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fiudt  is  gene- 
rally mislaid  upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  ccmiplaint  of 
want  of  parts  when  the  &ult  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improve- 
ment of  them.  We  see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp 
enough  in  making  a  bargain  who,  if  you  reason  with  them 
about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

5.  Ideas. — I  will  not  here,  in  what  relates  to  the  rig^  con* 
duct  and  improvement  of  the  understanding,  repeat  again  the 
getting  clear  and  determined  idea%  and  tibe  employing  our 
tiiouglits  rather  about  them  than  about  sounds  put  for  them, 
nor  of  settling  the  signification  of  words  which  we  use  with 
Gnraelves  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  with  others  in  discoursing 
about  it.  Those  hindrances  of  our  understanding?  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  knowledge  I  have  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  another 
place!»  so  that  nothing  more  needs  here  to  be  said  of  those 
matters. 

6.  Frrndfim, —  There  is  another  feult  that  stops  or  mis- 
leads men  in  their  knowledge  which  I  haye  also  apoken  some- 
thing o(  but  yet  is  necessary  to  mention  here  again,  that  we 
may  examine  it  to  the  bottom  and  see  the  root  it  springs  from, 
and  that  is,  a  coBt<»n  of  taking  up  with  principles  ^lat  are 
not  self-evident^  and  veiy  often  not  so  much  as  true.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  men  rest  their  opinions  upon  foundations 
that  have  no  more  certainty  and  solidity  than  the  propositions 
built  on  them  and  embraced  fer  their  sake.  Such  foundations 
are  these  and  the  like^  viz.,  the  founders  or  leaders  of  my  party 
are  good  men,  and  therefore  their  tenets  are  true;  it  is  the 
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opinion  of  a  sect  that  ia  erroneouBy  therefore  it  is  £dse ;  it  hath 
been  long  received  in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  tme;  or,  it  is 
new,  and  therefore  false. 

These,  and  many  the  like,  which  aje  by  no  means  the 
measures  of  truth  and  fSsilaehood,  the  generality  of  men  make 
the  standards  by  which  they  accustom  their  trndorstanding  to 
judge.  And  thus,  they  faUing  into  a  habit  of  detennining 
of  truth  and  £EJsehood  by  such  wrong  measures,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  should  embrace  error  for  certainty,  and  be  Yery 
positive  in  things  they  have  no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any  who  pretends  to  the  least  reason,  but  when 
any  of  these  his  &lse  maYims  are  brought  to  the  test,  mxist 
acknowledge  them  to  be  fiJlible,  and  audi  as  he  will  not  allow 
in  those  that  differ  from  him;  and  yet  after  he  is  convinced 
of  this  you  shall  see  him  go  on  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the 
very  next  occasion  that  offers  argue  again  upon  the  same 
gprounds.*  Would  one  not  be  ready  to  think  that  men  are 
willing  to  impose  upon  themselves,  and  mislead  their  own 
understandiDgs,  who  conduct  them  by  such  wrong  measures, 
even  after  they  see  they  cannot  be  r^ied  on?  But  yet  they 
will  not  appear  so  blamable  as  may  be  thought  at  first  dght; 
for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  that  argue  thus  in  earnest^ 
and  do  it  not  to  impose  on>  themselves  or  others.  They  are 
persuaded  of  what  they  say,  and  think  there  is  weight  in  it^ 
though  in  a  like  case  they  have  been  convinced  there  is  none; 
but  men  would  be  intolerable  to  themselves  and  contemptible 
to  others  if  they  should  embrace  opinions  without  any  ground^ 
and  hold  what  they  could  give  no  maimer  of  reason  for.  True 
or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some  foundation 
to  rest  itself  upon,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  plaoe^ 
it  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition  but  it  presently  hastens 
to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on ;  till  then  it  is  unquiet  and 
unsettled.  So  much  do  our  own  very  tempers  dispose  us  to  a 
right  use  of  our  understandings  if  we  would  follow,  as  we 
should,  the  inclinations  of  our  nature. 

In  some  matters  of  oonoemment,  espeeiaUy  those  ci  re- 

*  Eyeiy  person  must  liaTe  obsenred  in  ai^gpimeiit  that  there  are  people 
who^  tliougn  repeatedly/«{ated,  yet  reium  again  and  again  to  the  cha^ 
with  the  aelftainie  weapons,  veriQring  the  phitoeophioal  remark  of  Bntla, 
that 

<<  The  man  oonvinoed  against  his  wiU 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  stUL" 
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figion,  men  are  not  permilited  to  be  always  'waTering  and 
Qnoertain,  they  must  embrace  and  profess  some  tenets  or 
other;  and  it  wonld  be  a  shame,  nay  a  contradiction  too 
heavy  for  any  (me's  mind  to  lie  constantly  nnder,  for  him  to 
piefcaid  seriously  to  be  persoaded  of  the  trath  of  any  religion, 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reason  of  his  belief  or 
to  say  anything  for  his  preference  of  this  to  any  other 
opinion :  and  therefore  they  must  make  use  of  some  prin* 
Gqplea  or  other,  and  those  can  be  no  other  than  snch  as  they 
have  and  can  manage ;  and  to  say  they  are  not  in  earnest 
persuaded  by  them,  and  do  not  rest  upon  those  they  make 
use  of,  is  contrary  to  experience^  and  to  allege  that  they  are 
not  misled,  when  we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  nrged,  why  then  do  they  not  make 
use  of  stire  and  nnqnestionable  principles,  rather  than  rest 
on  SQch  grounds  as  may  deceiTe  them,  and  will,  as  is  viaibk^ 
serve  to  sapport  error  as  well  as  troth  t 

To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  use  {:i 
better  and  sorer  pxindples  is  becaose  they  cannot :  but  this 
inability  proceeds  not  from  want  of  natiual  parts  (for  those 
few  whose  case  that  is  are  to  be  excused)  but  for  want  of 
use  and  exercise.*  Few  men  are  from  their  yonth  accostomed 
to  strict  reasoning,  and  to  trace  the  depend^ice  of  any  troth, 
in  a  long  train  of  consequences,  to  its  remote  principles,  and 
to  observe  its  connexion  ;  and  he  that  by  frequent  practice 
has  not  been  nsed  to  this  employment  of  his  understandings 
it  is  no  more  wonder  that  he  shoxdd  not,  when  he  is  grown 
into  year%  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he  shoold 
not  be  on  a  sadden  able  to  grave  or  design,  dance  on  the  ropei^ 
or  write  a  good  hand,  who  has  never  practised  either  of  them. 

Kay,  the  most  of  men  are  so  wholly  strangess  to  this  that 
they  do  not  so  mnch  as  peroeiye  their  want  of  it:  they  des- 
patch the  ordinary  bnsfnesB  of  their  callings  by  rote,  as  we 
say,  as  they  have  learnt  it,  and  if  at  any  time  they  miss  soe- 
cess  they  impute  it  to  anything  rather  than  want  of  thought 

*  See  a  eariooB  disoiinion  cm  the  poenbility  of  tinciM'ity  m  error,  in 
Arthur  Colliei's  letter  to  Mr.  IdQst^  reprinted  in  BflDwn's  Life  of  Cottier, 
p.  108  et  eeq.  He  nlalei  %  oonvenetiom  he  had  formerly  had  with 
Biahop  Hoadty,  who  nuantaiDed  the  poeiSbilitj  «f  men  bdmg  nnoere  in 
error,  while  he  himself  adopted  the  opposite  ophnon.  Locke  tekes  rait 
wilii  Hbadly,  hut  srvo^  thai  troth  fiee  within  our  nech,  if  we  will  ma 
the  b^ghming  propel^  nee  our  fiKAiItMs  in  the  leMwh  after  ^ 
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or  Bkfl],  that  thej  oondade  (beoanse  they  knov  no  better) 
^tej  haTe  in  perfeotaon :  or  if  tiiere  be  any  subject  that 
interest  or  fimcy  baa  reeommended  to  their  thoughts,  their 
reaatming  about  it  ia  still  after  their  own  fashion;  be  it  better 
or  worse,  it  aerves  their  tonus  <»^d  ^  <^  best  they  axe  ac- 
quainted with,  and  therefoze^  when  they  are  led  bj  it  into 
mistakes  and  their  bnaineaB  sncoeeds  aoocxdin^y,  they  impate 
it  to  any  cross  accident  or  de&nlt  of  otheis,  rather  than  to 
their  own  want  <^  nnderstanding ;  that  is  what  nobody  di»> 
oovers  or  complains  of  in  himself.*     Whataoe^r  made  his 
business  to  misoaiiy,  it  was  not  want  of  light  thought  and 
judgment  in  Idmaelf :  he  sees  no  aneh  defect  in  himself  but 
is  satisfied  that  he  oairiea  on  hia  deaigna  well  enou^  by  his 
own  reaaoninf^  or  at  least  dioQld  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
for  unlm^y  traverses  not  in  his  power.    Thus,  being  content 
with  this  dioit  and  very  impeirfect  use  of  his  nndcntanding^ 
he  never  troubles  himself  to  seek  oat  methods  a£  improving 
his  mind,  and  Uvea  all  his  li£i  withoat  any  notion  of  close 
reasoning  in  s  continoed  connexion  of  a  long  train  of  oon* 
sequaices  from  sore  foondatiana,  sadi  as  is  requisite  £ar  the 
making  out  and  clearing  most  of  the  apecnlative  truths  most 
men  own  to  believe  imd  are  most  concerned  in.    Not  to 
mention  here  wiiat  I  ahall  have  ooeasioa  to  insist  on  by  and 
by  more  ftdly,  via.,  that  in  many  oaaes  it  is  not  one  series  of 
consequences  will  serve  the  turn,  but  many  different  and 
opposite   dedactions  most  be  esamined  and  laid  together 
before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  ri^t  judgment  of  the  point 
m  question.    What  then  can  be  expected  ficom  men  that 
neitiier  see  tiie  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this; 
nor,  if  they  dc^  know  how  to  aet  about  it,  or  could  peifona 
it  %    Ton  may  as  well  set  a  countiyman,  who  scaroe  knows 
tiw  figures  and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three  particnlan^  to 
state  a  merchants  long  aocoant^  and  find  the  true  balance 
<^it. 

What  then  ahould  be  done  in  the  caae  I  I  answer,  we 
should  always  remember  what  I  said  above,  that  the  faculties 
of  our  aonls  are  improved  and  made  useM  to  us  just  after 
the  same  manner  aa  our  bodiea  are.  Would  you  have  a  maa 
write  or  ipaint^  dance  or  fence  well,  or  perform  any  other 


*  '*  ToaA  le  moode  m  plaint  4»  m  m6naa%  tt  iMMoae  ne  so  phynt 
de  eon  iiigwa«rt.*--Jtodttfiwiceaii;  Jt^.  IIS. 
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cpenikm  dertayiai^  and  irtth  eaae;  lei  Urn  haini 
ever  so  much  ^igoor  and  actmt  j,  aappkHDeaB  and  addreM 
zntarattyv  7^  nobody  eocpeoks  thk  fixmi  him  nnleaB  he  Laa 
beeQ  naed  to  it,  and  iias  employed  time  and  pains  in  faahion- 
ing  and  teming  his  band  or  ootward  parts  to  theae  motiona. 
Jnat  eoitiiintiMmind;  -would  yon  Iwve  a  man  leaaon  well, 
yoQ  moat  nse  bim  to  it  betimwi^  eKcraae  his  mind  in  observ- 
ing tiie  oonnexion  of  ideaa  and  IbUoving  them  in  train* 
Nothing  does  this  bette  than  maAhematiQi^  irhioh  therefiora 
T  think  should  be  tanght  all  those  who  have  the  time  and 
opDorionity;  not  so  mi^  to  make  them  maihematiwans  aa  to 
muceHiem  reasonable  eraatarea ;  for  though  we  all  call  our* 
salveB  so  beeanse  we  aie  bom  to  it  if  we  please^  yet  we  may 
troly  eay,  natore  grras  ns  but  the  seeds  of  it;  we  are  boam 
to  be^  if  we  please,  rational  cwatiires^  but  it  ia  ase  and  ezer* 
oise  only  that  makes  ns  so^  and  we  are  indeed  so  no  further 
than  indostry  and  applieaitian  has  oaxiied  luk*  Ami  there* 
fbre^  in  ways  of  leasoning  whioh  men  have  not  been  used 
tOy  he  that  will  obserre  the  oondLosioDs  they  take  up  must  be 
astiafied  they  are  not  all  istionaL 

Ttm  has  been  the  less  taken  notioe  of  beoaose  eveiy  one 
in  his  private  afiairs  uses  some  sort  oi  nwisoning  or  other 
enoogh  to  denominate  him  reasonable.  But  the  mistake  i% 
that  he  thut  is  found  reasonable  in  one  thing  is  eoncluded  to 
be  ao  in  all,  and  to  think  oar  to  say  otherwise  is  thought  so 
unjivt  an  affront  and  so  senaRless  a  eeosure  that  nobody  ven* 
turaa  to  do  it.  It  looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below 
tiie  dignity  of  his  nature.  It  ia  true,  that  he  that  reasons 
wdl  in  any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of 
reasoning  well  in  otherB,  and  to  the  same  d^p^ee  of  strength 

*  Ihe  phOosopber  in  this  paflsage  Beems  to  Attrilrate  too  much  to  qm 
«kd  mtiercwe,  thoa^  upon  the  whole  he  acknowledgee  inth  QninotOiai^ 
that  a  maa  defioient  by  nature  in  intelleotiial  pcfwtn  wiH  in  vain  hope  to 
nppfy the dafidanoy)^ labour,  "dud  tameninprimisteetandumeet^'' 
aaja  the  Roman  rhetoncian,  ''nihil  ^naoejiftk  atqne  artee  rtden,  nisi  ad- 
juvante  natonL  Qui^iropter  ei  om  deent  ingeninm,  non  magis  hno 
acripta  snnt)  qnam  de  agtorum  Culla  ateriiuMifl  tanl&  Sunt  et  alia  ia^ 
gemta  qmdam  at^imieDtis  yqz,  latoa  patkna  Uibori%  vaUtHdo,  eooftaa- 
tii^  <fooor:  que  ai  modioa  ohUgenmi  poanal^  xatione  ampliaii:  led 
nonaiiaaBain  ita  daaonft^  nt  hauk  etiam  inganii  studiique  eomunpant: 
aiont  etMBC  qiaa sine  doctore  perito,  itodio  portinaoi,  ecribendi,  legend!^ 
dioendi  ntolta  et  ooctinaa  euratatioiifi^  per  le  nihil  prosunt."  (Initk 
Oral  LPb) 
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t  and  deamefis,  and  possibly  muoh  greater,  bad  bis  nnderstend- 
ingbeensoemplojed.  Butitifla8tnietbatbevbocaiirea80& 
19^  to-day  about  one  sort  of  mattan%  cannot  at  all  treason  to- 
day about  others,  thoogb  perhaps  a  yeanhenoe  he  may.  Bot 
wherever  a  man's  rational  facnky  fiuls  him,  and  will  not  serve 
him  to  reason,  there  we  cannot  say  heis  ratiimal,  how  dupable 
soever  he  may  be  by  time  and  exercise  to  become  so. 

Try  in  men  of  k>w  and  mean  education  who  have  nefver 
elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade  and  the  pbogh,  nor 
looked  beyond  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a  day-labcnuer. 
Take  the  thooghtr^  of  such  an  one  used  for  many  yean  to  one 
track,  out  of  that  narrow  compass  he  has  becoi  all  his  lifb 
confined  to,  you  will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning 
tiiftQ  almost  a  perlisct  natural  Some  one  or  two  rules  on  which 
their  conclusions  immediately  depend,  you  will  find  in  most 
men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts;  theses  true  or  ftlse^ 
have  been  3ie  TnaTimB  they  have  been  guided  by:  take  these 
from  them  and  they  are  pei:£Botly  at  a  loss,  their  compass  and 
poie«tar  then  are  gone,  and  their  undrastanding  is  perfectly 
at  a  nonplus ;  and  therefore  th^  either  immediately  return 
to  their  old  mftximfl  again,  as  the  foundations  to  all  tmth  to 
ihem,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  to  show  their  weak- 
ness, or  if  they  give  i£em  up  to  their  reasons,  they  with  them 
give  up  all  truth  and  further  inquiry,  and  think  there  is  no 
saoh  thing  as  certainty.*  For  if  you  would  enlarge  their 
thou^ts  and  settle  ihem  upon  more  remote  and  surer 
principles,  they  either  cannot  easily  apprehend  them,  or, 
they  can,  know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them,  for  long  de- 
ducti(^  from  remote  principles  are  what  they  have  not  been 
used  to  and  cannot  manage. 

What,  then,  can  grown  men  never  be  improved  or  enlarged 

*  The  cause  ib  here  explained,  why  m  timet  aboimdiiig  with  leieliirti^ 
wbea  a  anaU  share  of  knowledge  is  possessed  by  many,  and  piolitniad 
philosopliy  by  few,  rash  and  shallow  sceptics  spring  up  in  great  muabsn. 
"Here  scanty  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 
80  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Atheism :  "A.  tittle  philosophy  in« 
dineth  man's  mind  to  Atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bii^ettmea's 
minds  about  to  religion;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  lo<Jketh upon seoond 
oauses  scattered,  it  may  immetimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  further;  bat 
when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  oonfederafee  and  linked  together,  it 
must  needs  fly  to  ProTidsnoe  and  Deity."    (Bohn's  edition,  pTI^.) 
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in  tiior  QndBntendingBf  I  ny  not  ao^  bo*  iiiiB  I  think  I  may 
mjs  that  it  will  not  be  done  without  indnstij  and  appIiaition» 
whioih  will  reqniie  mar^  time  and  painB  tiian  grown  maoy  set* 
tied  intheir  cooneof  HfeyWiUall^rrtoityandtlieinfore  v^ 
addom  is  dona*  And  ihis  -very  capadlgr  of  afclftining  it  bj 
nae  and  ezerciae  only,  brings  ns  back  to  that  which  I  laid 
down  bafoxe^  that  it  is  only  practice  that  improves  oorminds 
as  well  aa  bodies^  and  we  mnst  expect  nothing  from  oor 
nndarstandinffl  any  farther  than  tibey  are  pofeofced  by 
habits. 

The  Americans  aie  not  all  bom  with  worse  nndarstandingi 
than  ihe  Eoxt^peani^  though  we  see  none  of  them  have  soflh 
loachoa  in  the  arts  and  acienoes.  And  amox^  the  childzen  of 
a  poor  ooimtryman,  the  Incky  chance  of  education,  and  getting 
into  the  world,  giTee  one  infinitely  the  sapericcitj  in  parts 
over  the  rest,  who  oontintring  at  home  had  cotitinned  also  jnat 
of  the  same  size  with  his  bzethien. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  sdiolan,  eflpeoally  in  ma* 
thematlcB^  may  pecoeiTe  how  their  minds  open  by  deg^eeiB^  and 
how  it  is  ezeroise  alone  that  opens  theoL  Sometimai  they 
iHU  stick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  a  demcnstratimi,  not  fbr 
want  of  will  and  application,  but  really  for  want  of  per* 
eeiving  the  conneadcm  of  two  ideas  that»  to  one  whose 
vnderatanding  is  more  exercised,  iis  as  visible  as  any- 
thang  can  be.  The  same  woold  be  with  a  grown  man  begin- 
ning  to  study  mathematics,  the  undeistanding  £ar  want  of 

*  Never,  aoooidmg  to  Biahop  BaUer.  **Tbe  begiimmg  of  our  Smju 
h  adapted  to  be^  and  vs,  a  state  of  education  in  ihe  theoiy  and  praefeioe 
of  mature  life.  We  an  much  aaristed  in  it  by  example,  imifucUw,  and 
tbe  can  of  othen;  bat  a  great  deid  is  left  to  omMbrei  to  do.  Aiid ef 
tbu^  as  part  ia  done  easily  aod  of  ooune^  ^ff^  reqmras  dSigenoe  and 
care^  the  voluntaiy  foregoing  many  thin^  which  we  deib«^  and  letting 
otmelTea  to  do  wnat  we  hare  no  indinaten  to^  b«t  ftr  the  newritt  or 
eoqiedleDoeof  it  For,  that  labownr  and  ind—tiy  wfaich  the  rtation  cf  aa 
auay  afasolnfte^  reqiiin%  they  woold  be  greatly  wnmiaBfled  fis>  ia  aoa- 
tori^,  aa  those  in  othsr  stations  wonid  be  for  anj^  ouier  works  of  rapli- 
oatkm,  if  both  were  not  aocostomed  to  them  in  thdr  yoisth.  And 
aoomding  as  persons  behave  themsdYee^  in  the  general  education  whiohafl 
gotiirough,  and  in  tiiepartionlar  ones  SMkpted  to  particular  enployiBCBl% 
their  idiMaoter  is  foimed  and  made  mear;  they  reoommend  thsmsehes 
more  or  less;  and  sre  capable  of  and  maoed  in  diflbtwit  stations  in  the  s» 
eiety  of  mankind.  The  former  part  of  me  then  is  to  be  considered  as  an  im- 
portant cpportuinty,  whldi  nature  puts  into  our  handi^  and  which  when 
fast  is  not  to  be  reoovwsd"— AaoIoSy  qf  MeUgUm,  pert  I.  chap.  ▼• 
(Bohn's  edition,  p.  U7.) 
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use  often  stickB  in  evviy  pbin  mjj  and  he  bimflelf  ibai  it  iO 
posded,  when  he  eomei  to  see  the  eannftTion  ironden  what  it 
was  he  8ta<^  at  in  a  eaae  ao  plain. 

7.  MathemaUci. — ^I  have  mentioned  mathematicB  aa  a  wagr 
to  settle  in  the  mind  a  habit  of  xeaaoning  dofldy  and  in  train; 
not  that  I  think  it  neoeaBaiy  tiiat  all  men  ahould  be  deep 
mathematicjanfl^  bat  that»  ha^mg  got  the  way  of  reaaoning^ 
which  that  atndj  neoeaearilj  biii^  the  mind  to,  they  mig^ 
be  able  to  tranafo  it  to  othiv  parts  of  knowledge  as  they  dbiall 
have  oocasion.  For  by  all  sorts  of  reasoning  eveiy  single  ar- 
goment  shoold  be  managed aa  amathematical  demonstration; 
mb  oonnerion  and  dependenoe  of  ideas  should  be  followed,  till 
the  mind  is  brought  to  the  sonroe  on  whidi  it  bottomi^  and 
observes  the  ooherenee  all  along,  thoQ|^  in  proofe  of  pro- 
babilily  one  saeh  train  is  not  enoq^  to  settle  the  judgment^ 
as  in  demonsteatiTe  knoidedge. 

Where  a  tmth  is  made  out  by  one  demomBkration,  theorn 
needs  no  farther  inqoiiy;  bat  in  probabilitiei^  where  theoce 
wants  demonstration  to  establiah  the  trath  beyond  doabt^  these 
it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argoment  to  its  soaroe,  and  ob> 
serve  its  strei^fth  and  weakness^  bat  all  the  azgomenti^  after 
having  been  so  examined  on  both  sides^  most  be  laid  in 
balance  one  against  another,  and  apon  the  whole  the  onder- 
standing  detennine  its  assent. 

lliis  is  a  way  of  reasoning  ihe  onderstanding  sboald  be  m> 
customed  to,  which  is  so  different  firaim  what  the  illitecate  are 
osed  to  that  even  learned  men  sometimes  seem  to  have  very 
little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  since  the 
way  of  dispating  in  the  adiools  leads  them  qaite  away  &om 
it^  by  insisting  on  one  topical  argament^  by  the  socoess  cf 
which  the  troth  or  fiJsehood  of  the  qaestion  is  to  be  deter* 
mined,  and  victory  adjudged  to  the  opponent  or  defimdant^ 
which  is  all  one  as  if  one  dionld  balance  an  account  by  one 
flom,  charged  and  disoharged,  when  Ihere  are  a  handred  otlMSB 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Thifl^  therefore^  it  woold  be  well  if  men's  minds  were  ao* 
customed  to,  and  that  early,  that  they  might  not  erect  their 
opinions  upon  one  single  view  vdien  so  many  others  are 
requisite  to  make  op  Ihe  acooonty  and  most  come  into  Ihe 
redconing  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judgment  lliis 
would  enlarge  their  minds  and  give  a  due  freedom  to  thdr 
onderstandingH^  that  they  might  not  be  led  into  error  by  pre- 
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mimption,  ksineBB,  or  psmfbaixBf,  for  I  think  nobody  oia 
npjprore  such  *  oondnoi  <^  ilio  nnderstaading  as  should  mis- 
lead  it  from  tratii,  tiiongb  it  be  Bwer  io  much  in  &ahion  to   ^ 
BuikenBeof  it 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected^  that  to  manage  the 
imdeFStandmg  as  I  pcopose  would  require  every  man  to  be  a 
eoholaor,  and  to*  be  famished  iritJi  all  the  matenals  of  know- 
ledge and  exercised  in  all  the  ways  of  reasoning.  To  whidi 
I  SEnsweTy  that  it  is  a  shame  lor  those  that  have  time  and  the 
means  to  attain  knowledge  to  want  any  helps  or  assistanoe  for 
the  improvement  of  their  mideKstaadings  that  are  to  be  got, 
and  to  such  I  wotdd  be  thooght  here  chiefly  to  speak.  Those 
T»Mifcl^ii%lr«,  who,  by  the  indiurtxy  and  parts  of  their  anceston, 
have  been  set  free  from  a  constant  dmdgeiy  to  tiieir  backs 
and  their  bellies^  should  bestow  some  of  diebr  spare  time  on 
their  heads,  and  open  their  minds  by  some  trials  and  essaysy 
in  all  the  sorts  and  matters  of  reasoning.*  I  have  before 
mentioned  mathemathios^  wherein  algebra  gives  new  helps 
and  views  to  the  midenrtanding.  If  I  propose  these,  it  is 
not^  as  I  said,  to  make  eveiy  man  a  thorough  mathematician 
or  a  deep  algebraist:  but  yet  I  think  the  stady  of  them  is  of 
tufimte  use,  even  to  grown  men;  ftrst^  by  experimentally  con- 
vincing them  that  to  make  any  one  reason  wdl  it  is  not  enoof^ 
to  have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied  and  that  serve  him  well 
enongh  in  his  ordinary  conrsa  A  man  in  those  studies  will 
see^  tint  however  good  he  may  think  his  nndeiBtanding^  yet 
in  many  things,  and  those  very  viflible,  it  may  £ul  him.  lliis 
would  take  off  that  presomption  that  most  men  have  of  them- 
selves in  this  part^  and  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  think  v 
their  minds  wanted  no  hdps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could 
be  nothing  added  to  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of  their 
understandings. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  mathematics  would  show  them  the 
necessity  there  is  in  reasoning,  to  sepante  all  the  distinct 
ideas^  and  see  the  habitudes  that  all  those  concerned  in  the 
present  inquiry  have  to  one  another,  and  to  lay  by  those  which 

*  Host  men  vrfll  admit  the  tmth  of  the  doctrine  here  maJntamed  hj 
IiOflka  1%e  difficulty  viMt  to  prore  that  men  ofight  to  be  weaedi]OKte<j, 
but  to  diMover  in  what  good  edncation  connate.  MUton'i  little  tractate, 
which  I  am  never  weaiy  of  referring  to,  and  Locke's  own  laiiger  trealase, 
contain,  taken  both  together,  (he  best  theoiy  of  discipline  and  instructioii 
wHh  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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rekte  iiot  to  i^  proporiticm  in  liand,  and  idicAj  to  lea^ 
oot  of  the  reckoning.    This  is  that  wfaioh  in  other  gabjecto 
besides  qnaatityv  is  -what  is  absohitely  reqaisite  to  just  reason* 
in^  though  in  them  it  is  not  so  easily  observed  nor  so  cara 
fblly  practised.     In  those  parts  of  kno^Hledge  vhere  it  i\ 
thought  demonstntion  has  nothing  to  do^  men  reason  as  i/ 
irereinthelump;  and  if,  upon  a  smnmary  and  confused  vieti 
or  upon  a  partial  eonsidemtiony  they  can  raise  tiie  appearanc 
of  a  probability,  they  usually  rest  content^  eqsecially  if  it  I 
in  a  dispute  where  every  litde  straw  is  laid  bold  <mi,  luid  ever; 
thing  ^t  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  odour  to  tt 
argunent  is  advanced  with  ostentation.*    But  that  mind  * 
not  in  a  posture  to  find  the  trutb  that  does  not  distinctly  ta) 
all  the  parts  asunder,  and  omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to  ti 
pointy  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  result  of  all  the  particula 
which  any  way  influence  it.     There  is  another  no  less  uaer 
habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to  mathematical  demonst 
ttons,  and  that  is,  of  using  the  mind  to  a  long  train  of  cov 
quenoes :  but  having  mentioned  that  already,  I  shall  not  ag 
here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  time  are  nairower,  w 
may  suffice  them  is  not  of  that  vast  extent  as  may  be  ix. 
gined,  and  so  comes  not  within  the  objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  everything.  Know- 
ledge and  science  in  gSmenil  is  the  business  only  of  those  who 
are  at  ease  and  leisure.  Those  who  have  particular  callings 
ought  to  understand  them,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  proposal, 
nor  impossible  to  be  compassed,  that  tiiey  should  think  and 
reason  right  about  what  is  their  daily  employment.  This  one 
cannot  t£uik  them  incapable  of  witibiout  levelling  them  with 
the  brutes,  and  charging  them  with  a  stupidity  below  the 
rank  of  rational  oreature8.t 

*  Tbia  chanoter  most  ezacUv  raits  ordhiBiy  political  reMonmg  in  aU 
oonntriei^  wherein  men  invariably  seek  not  trutn,  but  yictoiy. 

t  Tbese  were  tiiie  views  which  the  GreeikB  took  of  study  and  research; 
and  as  amonff  them  men  eommonly  applied  themselves  to  thdr  own  par- 
ticular brandkes  of  learning  with  mat  earnestness  and  enthnsiasm,  H 
was  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  mu<m  ^loquenoe  and  ability  even  among 
cooks  and  artisans.  Indeed  the  humbler  classes  of  society  in  Grreeos 
were  so  greedy  of  knowledff e^  and  so  ostentatious  of  what  they  pOBsessed, 
that  one  constant  source  of  ridicule  among  the  comic  poets  was  the  pre- 
tensions of  such  persons  to  erudition ;  though  this  (n  course  fonns  oa 
argument  against  the  education  of  the  people. 
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8.  JMf^rion. — ^fiosidefthispaartieidaroillmglbrtlM 
c£  this  life^  evwy  one  has  a  ooncem  in  afakire  1]&^  which  he 
IB  hoimid  to  look  after.  Thk  engages  his  thoughts  in  xeligioiiy 
and  here  it  mighti]^  lies  upon  hun  to  nndentand  and  zeason 
zi^ti.  Men,  therefora^  cannot  he  excosed  from  midecstaad^ 
ing  tibe  words  and  fraaning  the  geneand  notions  zektmg  to  ie> 
hffon.jig^  TheonedajofaevenyheadesotherdajBof xes^ 
aUowa  in  the  Ghiistian  world  time  enough  for  thu^  (had  tfaef 
had  no  other  idle  hoon,)  if  they  would  hot  make  nae  of  theie 
vnoaades  from  their  daiij  labomr,  and  apply  themselyes  to  an 
impcovement  of  knowledge  with  as  mfioh  diligence  as  they 
often  do  to  a  great  many  other  things  that  are  nseleafly  and  had 
hat  those  that  woold  enter  them,  aooording  to  their  aevend 
capacitiefl^  in  a  ri^t  way  to  this  knowledge.  The  an^pnal 
make  of  their  minds  is  like  that  of  other  meoy  and  they 
would  he  found  not  to  want  nndarstanding  fit  to  leceiTe  the 
knowledge  of  religion  if  they  were  a  ]iMd  eneonraged  and 
helped  in  it  as  tiiey  should  he:*  For  there  aze  instianowi  of 
T«iy  mean  people  who  have  raised  their  minds  to  a  great  sense 
and  understanding  of  religion;  and  though  these  have  not  heea 
80  fisqnent  as  could  he  wished,  yet  th^  are  enou^  to  dear 
that  condition  of  life  from  a  necessity  of  gross  ignorance,  and 
to  show  that  more  might  he  hron^  to  he  rational  creatures 
and  Christians,  (for  they  can  hardly  be  thou^t  really  to  be 
so  who^  wearing  the  name^  know  not  so  much  as  the  Terjr 
principles  of  tha4»  religion,)  if  due  care  were  taken  of  them. 
For,  if  I  mistake  not^  the  peasantry  lately  in  France  (a  rank- 
ci  peqple  under  a  much  heavier  pressure  of  want  and  poverty 

*  There  may  peihaps  be  litde  neoeaaity  of  dting  ftTMwp1i»  in  proof  of 
tlus ;  yet  I  wiu  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  mentiomng  the  name  of 
Banyan,  a  tinker,  but  deep]^  vened  in  tlte  Scriptnrea,  and  in  fiuth  aad 
pnetioe  aa  gennine  a  Christian  aa  any  afeaoe  the  apostoiiD  ageu  C^rab^ 
the  Ullow-mandkr,  of  Saliabmy,  though  not  remaikaUe  £r  hia  ortho- 
dooy,  yet  attained  a  oooaidenble  knowledge  of  theolpgr,  and  haa  Idt 
behbid  lum  tracta  of  no  small  ability.  Benson,  indeMJ,  in  his  life  of 
Arthnr  Cdlier,  notiees  a  suspicion  entertained  at  the  time^  that  "The 
Sopremacy  of  the  Father  aaserted,"  was  oonected  by  Dr.  Hoody,  after- 
wank  primate  of  Ireland,  and  relatea  that  Collier  took  the  pains  to  make 
a  large  collection  of  Chnbb's  lettera,  written  on  bnsinesB,  and  these,  foil 
of  errors^  he  often  exhibited  to  the  carious,  (p.  62  et  seq.)  Bat  this, 
aftor  all,  would  only  prove  that  ChubVs  style  and^^nimmar  needed  some 
little  ooirection,  which  might  be  predicated  of  wziters  of  moch  hi^bter 
pretensiona. 
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thuL  ih6  dfty-labonreEs  in  BD^^aiod)  of  the  relcmed  Mligioii 
imdentood  it  much  better  and  doold  mj  man  for  H  tiiaa 
tbioee  of  a  higher  oonditiQii  emoiig  ns.* 

Bat  if  it  ahaU  be  oondaded  that  tiie  meanor  aort  of  people 
most  giye  themaelTea  vp  to  bintbih  atapidii^  in  the  thinga  of 
their  neareat  ooncemmani^  which  I  aee  no  zeaacm  for,  thia  ex- 
onaea  not  thoae  of  a  freer  fortune  and  education,  if  the j  niB§^ 
lect  their  nndegafeandinga,  and  take  no  care  to  empky  then 
aa  ihqr  ought  and  aefc  them  xj|^t  in  the  knowledge  of  theae 
things  for  which  principally  they  were  given  them.  At  kae* 
thoae  whoae  plentifol  fortunea  aUow  them  the  opportimitiea 
and  helpa  of  improT^Nnent  are  not  so  few  bat  that  it  mi^t 
be  hoped  great  advancementa  mi^  be  made  in  knowledge 
of  all  kinda,  eapedally  in  that  of  the  greateat  oomoeen  and 
hucgeat  viewa^  if  men  would  make  aright  oae  of  their  focidtiflB 
and  atady  their  own  underafcandinga. 

9.  Idiou. — Ootward  cospoieal  objeote  that  oonatently  iift- 
portone  oar  aenaea  and  captivate  oar  appeiiteay  £00!  not  tofiH 
oar  heads  with  liyely  and  lasting  ideaa  of  that  kind.  B^ae 
the  mind  needa  not  to  be  aet  upon  gettmg  greater  atote;  they 
oikat  themaelTea  foet  enot^  and  are  osoally  entertained  in 
aach  plenty  and  lodged  ao  carefolly,  that  the  mind  wants  room 
or  attention  for  others  that  it  haa  more  tiae  and  need  o£  To 
fit  the  understanding,  therefore,  for  anoh  reaaoniog  aa  I  have 
been  aboTe  speaking  oi^  caie  ahoold  be  taken  to  fill  it  with 
moral  and  more  abatraot  ideas,  for  theae  not  offering  theHa- 
aetvea  to  the  aenaea^  bnt  being  to  be  framed  to  the  nnderataad- 
ingy  people  are  generally  ao  negledial  of  a  focalty  they  are 
apt  to  think  wants  nothings  that  I  liaar  moat  men'a  iiiinda  are 
more  unfomished  with  each  ideaa  than  ia  imagined  They 
often  oae  the  words,  and  how  can  they  be  aospected  to  want 
the  ideasi  What  I  ha^  aaid  in  the  third  book  of  my  eaaay 
will  ezcaae  me  fit>m  any  other  answer  to  this  <iaeatioiL  Bi^ 
to  oonTince  people  of  what  moment  it  is  to  their  tmderstand- 
Vigs  to  be  tarnished  with  sach  abstract  ideaa^  steady  and 
settled  in  them,  give  me  leave  to  aak  how  any  one  ahaU  be 
able  to  know  whether  he  be  obliged  to  be  jost^  if  he  haa  not 

*  On  this  snbjeet  thepluloMpher  epoke  from  his  own  experienoa^  m 
dming  hk  residenoe  in  Langnedoo^  be  took  mooh  pains  to  instroot  hini* 
Mif  in  whftterer  ooncerned  the  hi^ite  and  opiaions  cf  the  Hngaenoti. 
See  Lord  Eing^B  life  of  Looke. 
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wtftHwhefi  Ideas  in  hk  mind  of  oblignAion  and  of  jostlee, 
aince  knowledge  consiats  in  nothing  but  the  peroeiyed  agre** 
■wnt  or  disagreenient  of  ihoae  ideaal  and  so  of  all  others  the 
like  whidi  ooneeni  oar  Uvea  and  mannera.*  And  if  men  do 
ifaid  a  difficoltjr  to  aee  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
aii|^ea  which  lie  befiire  their  ey«B  unalterable  in  a  diagram, 
hinr  utterly  imposaible  will  it  be  to  permve  it  in  ideas  that 
hare  no  other  flftmriMe  objects  to.represent  them  to  the  mind 
Vot  aouxkda^  with  which  tibey  hare  no  manner  of  conformity, 
and  thetefiore  had  need  to  be  dearly  settled  in  the  mind  them- 
setvtM,  if  we  would  make  any  dear  judgment  about  them ! 
This,  there^nre,  is  one  of  the  first  things  the  mind  should  be 
employed  about  in  the  ri^  conduct  of  the  understanding, 
wiuiout  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  capable  of  reason^ 
ing  li^t  about  these  matters.  But  in  theee^  and  all  other 
ideas^  care  most  be  taken  that  they  harbour  no  inconsisteii- 
am,  and  that  they  h&re  a  real  ezistenoe  where  real  eadstence 
n  Bupposedy  and  are  not  mere  chimenui  with  a  siqjposed 


10.  Frqfudie&> — ^Brery  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the 
pmjudieea  that  mislead  othrar  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were 
free  and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
ndes^  it  is  agreed  that  sb  is  a  &ult  and  a  hindrance  to  know- 
ledge; Wkat  now  ia  the  cure)  lio  other  but  thls^  that 
every  man  should  let  alone  others'  prejudices  and  examine  his 
ovn.t  Nabody  is  eonvinoed  of  his  by  the  accusation  of 
another;  he  reeiimmatee  by  the  same  rule,  and  is  dear. 
The  only  way  to  remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and 
error  out  of  the  world  is,  for  everj  one  impartially  to  eza- 
» himaeif.    If  others  will  not  deal  Mrly  with  their  own 


*  TbB  indiapenflildeneeB  of  knotiiedge  ynm  rendered  more  appftrent  in 
th»  BotnAo  phiow^kfay,  by  the  doctraie  tiuii  BOMnce  is  virime,  wUch, 
thoagh  pMaiwioal  at  fot  sights  may  be  proved  bj  imfragsble  aigu- 
nwDtiL  la  faut^  when  the  flcaence  of  morals  if  imdaratood,  it  w3l  bo  to 
endeni  that  Txrtue  leads  to  happineaB  that  we  mi^t  as  well  expect  the 
ariOmifllidan  to  reftne  to  be  gmded  in  KIb  oalcdations  by  the  aotence  of 
mnben^  ■■  tbat  he  i^dbo  1b  vmed  in  the  knowledffe  of  good  and  evil  wHI 
pnfiBT  the  evil  to  the  good.  Whoever  Biii%  tiierafoQ,  biub  throogfa  igne- 
naob,  though  that  ignoianoe^  being  often  volimtaiy,  ib  itself  a  orime.  On 
the  Bubject  of  jnsttoe^  which  Plato  maintains  to  be  the  greatest  good,  see 
the  IKsi  de  Bepab.  part  vi.  pp.  75—188  et  seq. 

t  *"EDiii  le  BMMide  koaim  a  ledlre  en  antmy,  oe  qa'on  tnmve  h  recfire 
ea  bPf^-^-JM^.  B^UtL  Motr.  89. 

▼OL.  I.  B 
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mindfl;  does  that  make  my  errors  truths)  or  otight  it  to  make 
me  in  love  "with  them  and  wUiing  to  impose  on  mjaeifl  If 
others  love  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  should  that  hinder  me 
firom  couching  of  mine  as  soon  as  I  canf  Every  one  dedares 
against  blincbiess^  and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that 
which  dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  ihib  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  iuto  truth  and  knowledge?  False 
or  doubtful  positions^  relied  upon  as  unquestionable  maxima^ 
keep  those  in  the  dark  firom  truth  who  build  on  them.  Such 
are  usually  the  prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party, 
reverence,  &shion,  interest,  &c.  This  is  the  mote  which 
every  one  sees  in  his  brother's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam 
in  ms  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  ever  broa|^t 
fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see  whether  th^ 
are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial)  But  yet  this  should  be  one 
of  the  first  things  every  one  should  set  about,  and  be  scrupa- 
lous  in,  who  vould  rightly  conduct  his  understanding  ia  the 
search  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hindrance 
of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write),  to  those  who  would 
shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous  impostor,  prejudice  who 
dresses  up  fidsehood  in  the  likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexter- 
ously hoodwinks  men's  minds  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark 
with  a  belief  that  they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  tibat 
do  not  see  with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  marie- 
whereby  prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of 
any  opinion  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned)  thai 
his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and  that  hia 
assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidence  of  the  troth  he 
holds  forces  him  to,  and  that  they  are  arguments^  and  not  in- 
clination or  fancy,  that  make  him  so  confident  and  poeitive  in 
his  tenets*  Now  i^  after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear 
any  opposition  to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a 
patient  hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  arguments 
on  the  other  aide,  does  he  not  plainly  oonfet»  it  is  prejudice 
governs  him?  and  it  is  not  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  some 
lazy  anticipation,  some  beloved  presumption  that  hd  desires  to 
rest  undisturbed  in.  For  if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives 
out,  woU  fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what 
need  he  fear  to  put  ^t  to  the  proof?  If  his  opinion  be  settled 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it  and 
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Imetb  obtained  bn  assent  be  clear,  good,  and  oonvinoing,  why 
should  be  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  wbetfaer  they  be  proof  or 
not  I*  He  wboee  assent  goes  beyond  this  evidence,  owes  this 
excess  of  bis  adherence  oidy  to  prejudice^  and  does  in  effect 
own  it,  wbeD  be  refuses  to  bear  what  is  offered  against  it,  de- 
daring  thereby  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  aeeka,  but  the  qtdet 
eigoyment  of  the  opinion  be  is  fond  o^  with  a  forward  con- 
deinnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  nnbeard 
and  unexamined;  which,  what  is  it  but  prejudice)  ''qui 
8M|iLiini  statuerit,  parte  inanditi  alter^  etiamsi  «quum  statue- 
rit,  baud  SBquus  fuerit.**  He  that  would  acquit  himself  in 
tbk  case  as  a  lover  of  truth,  not  giving  way  to  any  pre-occu- 
pation  or  bias  that  may  mislead  him,  must  do  two  things  that 
are  not  very  common  nor  very  easy. 

11.  Ind^ffinsncy, — ^Flrst,  he  must  not  be  in  love  with  any 
opinion,  or  wish  it  to  be  true  till  be  knows  it  to  be  so;  and 
then  be  will  not  need  to  wish  it;  for  nothing  that  is  false  can 
deserve  our  good  wishes,  nor  a  desire  that  it  should  have  the 
j^ace  and  ibrce  of  truth;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  this.  M^i  are  fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evi- 
d«ice  bnt  respect  and  custom,  and  think  they  must  maintain 
tb^n  or  all  is  gone,  though  they  have  never  examined  the 
ground  tb^  stand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them  out  to 
themselves  or  can  make  them  out  to  others.  We  should  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  truth,  but  we  should  first  be  sure  that 
it  is  truth,  or  else  we  fight  against  €rod,'  who  is  tho  €k>d  of 
truth,  and  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  and 
propagator  of  lies;  and  our  zeal,  though  ever  so  warm,  will 
not  excuse  us,  for  this  is  plainly  prejudice. 

12.  EoeamvnA, — Secondly,  he  must  do  that  which  he  will 
find  bimaelf  very  averse  to,  as  judging  the  thing  unnecessary, 
or  bimaelf  incapable  of  doing  it.  He  must  try  whether  his. 
princifdes  be  certainly  true  or  not,  and  how  far  he  may  safely 
r^  npon  them.  Tins,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart  or  the 
skOl  to  do,  I  shall  not  determine,  but  this  I  am  sure  is  that 
which  every  one  ought  to  do  who  professes  to  love  truth,  and 

*  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  proof  of  the  great  rifenen  of  prejudices 
in  society,  that  aigaen  are  ia  iU  rq^mte.  Voltaire  aooordiiigiy  remadka 
that  the  man  who  should  hope  to  make  hia  way  in  the  world,  by  the 
weapons  of  logic,  would  be  as  mad  as  Don  Quixotte ;  but  in  his  work  on 
Education,  Locke  endeaTours  to  show  how  ai^ruments  may  be  maintained 
in  converaatkm  without  offenca     (p^  222  et  seq.) 

E  2 
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would  not  impose  upon  himael^  whioh  is  a  soarar  way  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  than  hj  being  eiqposed  to  the  sophisby  of 
others.  The  duposition  to  put  any  cheat  upon  ourselYes 
woAi  constantly,  and  we  are  pleaaed  with  it,  but  are  impa- 
tient of  being  bantered  or  misled  \)j  others.  The  inability  I 
here  speak  of,  is  not  any  natural  de!feot  that  makes  men  inca- 
pable of  examining  their  own  principles.  To  such,  roles  of 
conducting  their  understandings  are  usdess^  and  that  is  the 
case  of  -very  few.  The  groat  number  is  of  those  whom  the  ill 
habit  of  never  exerting  their  thoughts  has  disabled;  the 
powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disose  and  have  lost 
that  reach  and  strength  which  natnre  fitted  them  to  receive 
from  exercise.  Those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  learn  the 
first  rules  of  plain  arithmetic^  and  could  be  brought  to  cast 
up  an  ordinary  sum,  are  capable  of  this,  if  they  had  but 
accustomed  their  minds  to  reasoning;  but  they  that  have 
wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of  their  understandings  in  this 
way,  will  be  very  &r  at  first  from  being  able  to  do  it^  and  as 
unfit  for  it  as  one  unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  shop- 
book,  and  perhaps  think  it  as  strange  to  be  set  about  it. 
'  And  yet  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  to  be  a  wrong  use 
of  our  understandings  to  build  our  tenets  (in  things  where  we 
are  concerned  to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may 
lead  us  into  error.  We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard  upon 
trust,  and  without  ever  having  examined  them,  and  then 
believe  a  whole  system  upon  a  presumption  that  they  ai*e  true 
and  solid :  and  what  is  all  this  but  childLsh,  shamefiil^  sense- 
less credulity  t 

In  these  two  things,  viz.,  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth 
— ^I  mean  the  receiving  it,  the  love  of  it,  fui  truth,  but  not  loving 
it  for  any  other  reason,  before  we  know  it  to  be  true — and  in  the 
examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  receiving  any  for  such, 
nor  building  on  them,  till  we  are  fully  convinced  as  rational 
creatures  of  their  solidity,  truth,  and  certainty,  consiats  that 
freedom  of  the  understanding  which  is  necessary  to  a  ratioaoal 
creature,  and  without  which  it  is  not  truly  an  understanding. 
It  is  conceit,  &ncy,  extravagance,  anything  rather  than  under> 
standing,  if  it  must  be  under  the  constraint  of  receiving  and 
holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  anything  but  their  own, 
not  fimded,  but  perceived  evidence.  This  was  rightly  called 
imposition,  and  is  of  all  other  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
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sort  of  it.  !Por  w«  impose  Bpon  oanelyea,  irbieh  is  the 
strongest  imposition  of  all  othen,  and  w6  impose  npon  our* 
selves  in  that  part  which  ought  ivith  the  greatest  caz«  to  be 
kepi  free  firom  all  imposition.  The  vodd  is  apt  to  oast  great 
blame  on  those  idio  have  an  indifferent  for  opinions,  especi- 
ally  in  religion.  I  fear  this  is  the  foondation  of  great  error 
and  worse  consequences.  To  be  indifferent  wlSch  of  two 
opinions  is  true,  is  the  ri|^t  temper  of  tike  mmd  that  pre» 
serves  it  firom  being  imposed  on,  and  disposes  it  to  examine 
wiUi  that  indifference'  till  it  has  done  its  best  to  find  the  truth; 
and  this  is  the  only  direct  and  safe  way  to  it.  But  to  be  in- 
diffiarent  whether  we  embrace  fiJsehood  or  truth  is  the  great 
road  to  error.  •  Those  who  are  not  indifferent  which  opinion 
is  true  axe  guilty  of  this;  they  suppose,  without  examining, 
that  what  they  hold  is  true,  and  then  think  they  ought  to  be 
sealous  for  it.  Those,  it  is  plain  by  their  warmth  and  eager- 
ness, are  not  indifferent  for  their  own  opinions,  but  methkiks 
are  very  indifferent  whether  they  be  true  or  fklse^  sinoe  they 
eaanot  endure  to  have  any  doubts  raised  or  objections  made 
against  them,  and  it  is  visible  they  never  have  made  any 
themselves;  and  so  never  having  examined  them,  know  not, 
nor  are  concerned,  as  they  should  he,  to  know  whether  they 
be  true  or  ftlse.* 

These  are  the  common  and  most  general  misoaniages  which 
I  think  men  should  avoid  or  rectify  in  a  right  conduct  of 
their  understandings,  and  should  be  particularly  taken  osre  of 
in  edncaition.  The  businefls  whereof  in  respect  of  knowledge, 
is  not^  as  I  think,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  &e 
sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  dii^KMdtiQn, 
and  those  habits  that  may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of 
knowledge  he  shall  apply  himself  to^  or  stand  in  need  o^  in  the 
future  course  of  Mb  life. 

This^  and  this  only,  is  well  principling^  and  not  the  instil- 

*  On  the  temper  of  mind  which  Locke  here  denominfttee  indifference, 
Bishop  Patrick  qiiotee  from  Arrian,  and  with  approbation,  a  very 
beautiM  paoage,  wfaieh  we  subjoin  in  his  veraion :  *'  Let  ns  beffin 
everything  without  too  mnch  desire  or  avenation.  Let  ne  not  inchne 
to  thie  or  the  other  way;  but  behave  onnwlvee  like  a  travcdler,  who 
when  he  comes  to  two  ways,  aiks  him  whom  he  meets  next,  which  of 
those  he  shall  take  to  sudi  a  place ;  having  no  inclination  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  li^  but  desiring  only  to  know  the  true  and  direot  way 
that  win  eany  faxm  to  his  journey's  end."    (Advioe  to  a  Friend,  p.  176.) 
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ling  a  reverence  and  yeneration  for  certain  dogmas  under  the 
specions  title  of  principlee,  which  are  often  ao  remote  from 
that  trath  and  eyidemoe  which  belongs  to  principles  that  they 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  erroneous,  and  often  cause 
men  so  educated  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world  and 
find  they  cannot  maintain  the  principles  so  taken  up  and 
rested  in,  to  cast  off  all  principles,  and  turn  perfect  soeptics, 
regardless  of  knowledge  and  virtua 

There  are  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  understand- 
ing, either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind,  or  ill  habits 
taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progress  to  knowledge.  Of 
these  there  are  as  many,  possibly,  to  be  found,  if  the  mind 
were  thoroughly  studied,  as  there  are  diseases  of  the  body, 
each  whereof  clogs  and  disables  the  understanding  to  some 
degree,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  looked  after  and  cured* 
I  shall  set  down  some  few  to  excite  men,  especially  those  who 
make  knowledge  their  business,  to  look  into  themselves,  and 
observe  whether  they  do  not  indulge  some  weaknesses,  allow 
some  miscarriages  in  the  management  of  their  intellectual 
faculty  which  is  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 

13,  ObgervcUiona, — Particular  matters  of  foct  are  the  un- 
doubted foundations  on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge 
is  built :  the  benefit  the  understanding  makes  of  them  is  to 
draw  from  them  conclusions  which  may  be  as  standing  rules 
of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  practice.  The  mind  often 
makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of  the  information  it  receives 
from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  historians,  by  being  too 
forward  or  too  slow  in  making  observations  on  the  particular 
&cts  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in  reading,  and  yet 
do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They  are  de- 
lighted with  the  stories  that  are  told,  and  perhaps  can  tell 
them  again,  for  they  make  ail  they  read  nothing  but  history 
to  themselves;  but  not  reflecting  on  it,  not  ma^g  to  them- 
selves observations  from  what  they  read,  they  are  vexy  little 
improved  by  all  that  crowd  of  particukrs  that  either  pasB 
through  or  lodge  themselves  in  their  imderstandings.  Thej 
dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  cramming 
themselves;  but  not  digesting  anything,  it  produces  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  cruditieB. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  say,  they  have  the 
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materials  of  knowledge,  bat  like  those  for  building  they  are 
of  no  advantage  if  there  be  no  other  nse  made  of  them  but 
to  let  ^em  lie  heaped  up  together.  Opposite  to  these  there 
are  others^  who  lose  the  improvement  they  should  make  of 
matters  of  hct  by  a  quite  contraty  oonduct  They  are  apt 
to  draw  general  conolusions  and  raise  axioms  from  ereiy  par- 
ticolar  they  meet  with.*  These  make  as  little  true  benefit  of 
history  as  the  other;  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits, 
receive  more  harm  by  it,  it  being  of  worse  consequence  to 
steer  one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  role  than  to  have  none  at  all, 
error  doing  to  busy  men  much  more  harm  than  ignorance  to 
the  slow  and  sluggisLt  Between  these,  those  seem  to  do  best 
whoi,  taking  material  and  useful  hints,  sometimes  from  single 
matters  of  &ct,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of  by 
what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  im- 
perfect observations,  which  may  be  established  into  rules  fit 
to  be  relied  on  when  they  are  justified  by  a  sufficient  and 
waiy  induction  of  particulars.  He  that  makes  no  such  reflec- 
tions on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody 
of  tales^  fit  in  winter  nights  for  the  entertamment  of  others; 
and  he  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fiict  into  a  maxim, 
wiU  aboimd  in  contrary  observations  that  can  be  of  no  other 
use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder  him  if  he  compares  themy  or 
else  to  misguide  him  if  he  gives  himself  up  to  the -authority 
of  that  which  for  its  novdty  or  for  some  other  fancy  best 
{leases  him. 

14.  Bias. — ^Next  to  these  we  may  place  those  who  suffer 
their  own  natural  tempers  and  passions  they  are  possessed 
with  to  influence  their  judgments,  especially  of  men  and 
things  that  may  any  way  relate  to  their  present  circumstances 

*  Of  the  two  methods  here  described,  the  fonner  is  that  of  the  G«r- 
maoa,  the  latter  that  of  the  French ;  and  perhaps  nearer  home  one  might 
find  examples  of  both.  Descartes  supplies  in  philosophy  an  instafioe  of 
hasty  ^(eneralization,  which  perhaps  betrayed  hun  into  most  of  the  erron 
that  distingoish  his  fiiuiciful  but  ingenious  system. 

•f  This  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  an  imperfect  rule  being  in 
most  caees  better  than  no  rale  at  alL  Hucydides^  a  greater  master  of 
eirfl  wisdcHn  than  Locke  himself  deUyers  by  the  mouth  of  deon  an  im- 
portant truth,  where  he  says  that  a  state  possessing  inferior  law^  but 
unswervingly  ezeouted,  is  preferable  to  one  with  better  institutionB^ 
whidi  haye  not  their  due  mfluence  on  practice:   fiifdk  yvuMrS/uOa  hn 

axipiKC.     iii  37. 
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and  uiterast  Tnith  is  all  simpley  all  pare,  vill  bear  no  mix- 
tore  of  auytbing  ebe  with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to 
anj  bye-interests,  and  so  should  the  understanding  be^  whose 
use  and  exoellencj  lie  in  oonforming  itself  to  it.  To  think 
of  of^eryihing  just  as  it  is  in  itself  is  the  proper  businen  of 
the  understanding,  though  it  be  not  that  whidi  men  ahrays 
employ  it  to.  This  all  men  at  first  hearing  allow  is  the  xi(^t 
use  eveiy  one  should  make  of  his  underatanding.  Nobody 
will  be  at  such  an  open  defiance  ^with  c(»nmon  sense^  as  to 
profess  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  know  and  tikiok  of 
things  as  they  are  in  thamselves,  and  yet  iheie  is  nothing 
more  fiequent  than  to  do  the  contrary;  and  men  are  apt  to 
excuse  themselTes,  and  think  they  have  reason  to  do  ao^  if 
they  haye  but  a  pretence  that  it  is  for  God,  or  a  good  canae; 
that  is,  in  efiect^  for  thems^TOS,  their  own  persuasion  or  partj: 
for  those  in  thdr  turns  the  sereral  sects  of  men,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and  a  good  cause.  But  God 
requires  not  men  to  wrong  or  misuse  their  fisunilties  for  him, 
nor  to  lie  to  others  or  themselves  for  his  sake,*  which  they 
purposely  do  who  will  not  suffer  ihdr  dnderstandings  to  have 
light  conceptions  of  the  things  proposed  to  them,  and  de- 
signedly restrain  themselves  from  having  just  thoughts  of 
eveiything,  as  fiur  as  they  ajre  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as 
for  a  good  cause,  that  needs  not  sach  ill  helps ;  if  it  be  good, 
truth  will  support  it^  and  it  has  no  need  of  fiillacy  or  falsehood. 
15.  Arguments, — ^Yery  much  of  kin  to  this  is  ihe  hunting 
after  arguments  to  make  good  one  side  of  a  question,  and 
wholly  to  neglect  and  refuse  ihoee  which  fiskvour  like  oUier  sida 
What  is  this  but  wilfully  to  misguide  the  understandingt 
and  is  so  fiir  firom  giving  truth  its  due  value,  that  it  whofty 
debases  it:  espouse  opinions  that  best  comport  with  their 
power,  profit,  or  credit^  and  then  seek  aiguments  to  support 
themf    Truth  lighted  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us 


*  The  souroe  of  this  ramaik  is  to  be  found  in  Jolv  ^o^  m  quotedby 
liOid  Bftoon  (for  flie  oommon  YerBi<m  nms  differenilv),  inqniras:  "Wm 
you  lie  for  God  m  one  mui  doUi  for  another  to  gntify  him?"  Jffis  kvd- 
ship's  reflectioDs  on  the  osme  sobjecfc  we  worthy  of  conskientiao.  "  Ger- 
tain  it  is  that  God  woiks  nothing  in  nature  aoooiding  to  oitfinuy  oonne^ 
but  by  seoond  causes ;  and  if  they  would  have  it  oiherwiw  believed^  it  is 
a  mere  iaqMsture^  under  colour  of  piety  to  God,  and  nothing  ehw  hot  to 
oSw  unto  the  Author  of  truth  the  unden  aaaifioe  of  a  lie.'^  (Hag.  Ith 
staur.  I  1.) 
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Hmm  «crar,  for  what  k  ao  iaktsk  op  by  oa  may  be  £^00  as 
well  as  ine;  and  Iw  has  not  done  bis  duty  who  baa  tbns 
sfcuobled  upon  tmth  in  bis  wBf  to  pieferment. 

There  is  another  bmt  more  innocent  way  of  eoUeoting 
asgoHftBats  yeiy  familiar  among  boolusb  m^i,  which  is  to 
fimuflh  tbemselyes  with  the  aigiunents  they  meet  with  pro 
aad  oon  in  the  questions  they  study.  This  helps  them  not 
to  jwige  right  nor  axgoe  strongly,  but  only  to  talk  copiously 
on  either  side  without  being  steady  and  settled  in  th^  own 
judgments :  for  such  arguments  gathered  from  other  men's 
ihflQgbts,  floating  only  in  the  memory,  are  there  ready  indeed 
to  supply  copious  talk  with  aome  appearance  of  reaaon,  but 
toe  fiir  from  helping  us  to  judge  right.*  Such  Tari^y  of 
aigmnents  only  disteact  the  understanding  that  reliea  on 
tiiean^  unlesa  it  has  gone  &rther  than  such  a  superficial  way 
of  fflrainining ;  tlus  m  to  quit  truth  for  appesranoe,  only  to 
serve  oar  Tsnity.  The  sure  and  only  way  to  get  tme  know* 
ledger  is  to  form  in  our  minds  clear  settled  notions  of 
tbis^  with  names  annexed  to  those  determined  ideas.  These 
we  are  to  consider  with  their  several  relations  and  habitudes^ 
and  not  amuse  ourselves  with  floating  names  and  words  of 
indetennined  signification  which  we  can  use  in  aereral  senses 
to  serve  a  turn.  It  is  in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and 
respecta  our  ideas  have  one  to  another  that  real  knowledge 
oomflawtaj  and  when  a  man  once  perceives  how  far  they  agree 
or  disagree  one  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  what 
other  people  say,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  aigu- 
ments  of  others^  whidi  are  many  of  them  nothing  but 
pkusibie  aophistry.  This  will  teach  him  to  state  the  question 
xi(g^  and  aee  whereon  it  tum%  and  thus  he  will  stand  upon 
his  own  legB^  and  know  by  lus  own  understanding.  Whereas 
by  oidlecting  and  learning  aigimients  by  hearty  he  will  be  but 
a  retails  to  others ;  and  when  any  one  questions  the  foun- 
dastions  they  are  built  upon,  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus^  and  be 
fain  to  give  up  his  implicit  knowledge. 

*  The  practice  here  deicribed  was  in  a  certain  degree  that  of  the  ancient 
Bophistiy  whose  dexterity  was  rivalled  by  Hn£bras,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
''On  either  nde  he  could  dispute, 
Confute^  change  handB,  and  still  confute." 
The  xnost  Uvely  picture  of  tms  kind  of  triffipg,  occurs  in  the  Euihydemos 
of  Plates  where  several  of  the  class  are  introduced  cfisputang  de  ommtnu 
rdmt  in  a  strain  of  oomio  extravagance  worthy  of  ShaJcspeara. 
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16.  ffaste. — ^Labour  for  labouivflake  is  againat  natme.* 
The  underatandmg^  as  well  afi  all'  the  other  facilities^  chooses 
always  the  shortest  way  to  its  end,  would  preseutlj  obtain 
the  knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set  upon  some  new  inquiiy . 
But  this,  whether  laziness  or  haste,  often  misleads  it  and 
makes  it  content  itself  with  improper  ways  of  search,  and 
such  as  will  not  serve  the  turn :  sometimes  it  rests  npon 
testimony  when  testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  because 
it  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientificfldly  instructed : 
sometimes  it  contents  itself  with  one  argument,  and  rests 
satisfied  with  that  as  it  were  a  demonstration,  whereas  the 
thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  and 
therefore  must  be  submitted  to  the  trial  of  probabilities,  and 
all  the  material  arguments  pro  and  con  be  examined  and 
brought  to  a  balance.  In  some  cases  the  mind  is  determined 
by  probable  topics  in  inquiries  where  demonstration  may  be 
had.  All  these,  and  sevend  others,  which  laziness,  impatience, 
custom,  and  want  of  use  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are 
misapplications  of  the  understanding  in  the  search  of  truth. 
In  eveiy  question,  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it  is 
capable  of  should  be  considered,  to  make  our  inquiry  such  as 
it  should  be.  This  would  save  a  great  deal  of  frequently 
misemployed  pains,  and  lead  us  sooner  to  that  discovery  and 
possession  of  truth  we  are  capable  of  The  multiplying' 
variety  of  arguments,  especially  frivolous  ones,  such  as  are 
all  that  are  merely  verbal,  is  not  only  lost  labour,  but  cumbers 
the  memory  to  no  purpose,  and  serves  only  to  hinder  it  from 
seizing  and  holding  of  the  truth  in  all  those  cases  which  are 
capable  of  demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof,  the 
truth  and  certainty  is  seen,  and  the  mind  fully  possesses  itself 
of  it,  when  in  the  other  way  of  assent  it  oidy  hovers  about  it, 
is  amused  with  uncertainties.  In  this  superficial  way,  indeed, 
the  mind  is  capable  of  more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  is 
not  enlarged,  as  it  should  be,  in  its  knowledge.     It  is  to  this 

*  This  is  the  madm  of  an  indolent  man,  and  examined  by  the  striol 
rules  of  philosophy  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  falhicy ;  for  in  many  tilings 
we  may  with  an  ancient  writer  repeat  **  Labor  ipsa  voluptas."  In  met 
employment  for  employments  sake  is  so  far  from  being  against  nature 
that  it  is  a  thing  we  may  every  day  witness^  though  I  wiU  not  deny  that 
there  are  seasons  in  wmoh  happiness  appears  to  oomost  in  the  doke  far 
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same  haste  and  iinpotienoe  of  the  mind  also,  that  a  not  due 
tracing  of  the  argaments  to  their  true  foundation  is  owing ; 
mea  see  a  little,  pieeome  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  the 
oondnsion.  This  is  a  short  vaj  to  ikncy  and  conceit,  and 
(if  firmly  embraced)  to  opinionatiy,  but  is  certainly  the 
ftrthest  way  about  to  knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know, 
must  by  the  connexion  of  the  proofs  see  the  tnith  and  the 
grovnd  it  stands  on ;  and  therefore  if  he  has  for  haste 
akipt  over  what  he  should  have  examined,  he  must  begin 
and  go  over  all  again,  or  else  he  will  never  oome  to  know- 
Wge. 

17.  DentUoTff. — Another  fiuilt  of  as  ill  consequence  as 
this,  which  proceeds  also  from  laziness,  with  a  mixture  of 
vanity,  is  the  skipping  firom  one  sort  of  knowledge  to 
another.*  Some  men's'  tempers  are  quickly  weary  of  one 
thing.  Constancy  and  assiduity  is  what  they  cannot  bear : 
the  sanie  study  long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to  them, 
as  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes  or  fashion  is  to  a 
court-lady. 

18.  JSmattering. — Others,  that  they  may  seem  universally 

*  On  this  subject  rerj  exoeUent  obsenrations  are  found  scattered  here 
and  there  through  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  In  one  of  his  oposcula, 
eAtiUed  "Helps  for  the  Intellectaal  Powers,"  occurs  the  raw  material, 
afterwanlB  polished  and  converted  into  a  briUiant  aphorism  in  the 
"Advaiioement  of  Learning."  In  the  former  place  he  says:  ''Ezer- 
da«s  are  to  be  framed  to  the  life ;  that  is  to  say,  to  work  ahility  in  that 
kind  whereof  a  man  in  the  course  of  action  shalt  have  most  use.  Hie 
indirect  and  obhque  ezercisesi  which  do  per  partes  and  per  conaequentiamf 
enable  their  faculties,  which  perhaps  direct  exercise  at  first  would  but 
distort;  and  these  have  chiefly  place  where  the  &culty  is  w^k,  not 
per  $e,  but  per  aeeiden»;  as  if  wont  of  memory  grew  tluough  lightness 
of  wit  and  want  of  fixed  attention :  then  the  mathematics  or  me  law 
helpeth,  because  they  are  things,  wherein  if  the  mind  once  roam,  it 
eaonot  reoorer."  (Works,  yoL  y.  p.  829  et  seq.)  In  the  other  passage 
to  which  I  have  referred,  his  ideas  acquire  the  following  shape:  "There 
is  no  defect  in  the  faculties  intellectual,  but  seemeth  to  have  a  proper 
cure  contained  in  the  same  studies :  as  for  example,  if  a  child  be  bkd- 
witted,  that  is,  hath  not  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics  ffiveUi 
a. remedy  thereunto;  for  ia  them,  if  the  wit  be  caught  away  out  a 
moment^  one  is  to  begin  anew.  And  as  sciences  have  a  propriety 
towards  fiMSulties  for  cure  and  help,  so  faculties  or  powers  have  a 
nrmpathy  towards  sciences  for  excellency  or  speedy  profiting;  and 
tberefore  it  is  an  inquhy  of  great  wisdom,  what  kinds  of  wits  and  natures 
are  most  apt  and  proper  for  what  sciences. "  (Adyanoement  of  Learning, 
^  257.) 
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kBowing,  get  a  little  smattering  in  eveiything.  Botb  then 
may  fill  their  heads  with  anpe^dal  notions  of  things,  but 
are  veiy  much  out  of  the  way  of  attaining  truth  or  Imow- 
ledge. 

19.  UniMTse^y. — I  do  not  here  speak  againeft  the  taking 
a  ttBte  of  eveiry  sort  of  knowledge;  it  is  certainly  very  nsefol 
foid  necessary  to  form  the  mind;  but  then  it  must  be  done 
in  a  different  way  and  to  a  diffn^ent  end.  Kot  i^x  talk  and 
Tanity  to  fill  the  head  with  shreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he  who 
is  possessed  of  such  a  Mppery  may  be  able  to  match  the 
discourses  of  all  he  shall  meet  with,  aa  if  nothing  could  come 
amiss  to  him,  and  his  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magadne 
that  nothing  could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master  oi, 
and  was  readily  furnished  to  entertain  any  one  on.*  This  is 
an  excellency  indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to  have  a  real  and 
true  knowledge  in  all  or  most  of  the  objects  of  contemplation. 
But  it  is  what  the  mind  of  one  and  the  same  man  can 
hardly  attain  unto,  and  the  instances  are  so  few  of  those  who. 
have  in  any  measure  approached  towards  it,  that  I  know  not 
whether  tiiey  are  to  be  proposed  as  examples  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  the  understanding.  For  a  man  to  understand 
fully  the  business  of  his  particular  calling  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  religion,  which  is  his  calling  as  he  is  a  man 
in  the  world,  is  usually  enough  to  take  up  his  whole  time; 
and  there  are  few  that  inform  themsel'ves  in  these,  which  is 
every  man*s  proper  and  peculiar  business^  so  to  the  bottom  as 
they  should  do.  But  though  this  be  so,  and  there  are  very 
few  .men  that  extend  their  thoughts  towards  universal 
knowledge,  yet  I  do  not  doubt  but  if  the  right  way  were 
taken,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry  were  ordered  as  th^ 
should  be,  men  of  little  business  and  great  leisure  might  go 
a  great  deal  further  in  it  than  is  usually  done.  To  turn  to 
the  business  in  hand,  the  end  and  use  of  a  little  insight 
in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  not  a  man's  proper 
business,  is  to  accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas^  and 
the  ^per  ways  of  examining  their  habitudes  and  rdations. 

*  liocke^  there  oas  be  Uttle  doubly  here  glanoes  at  the  msettoe  of  the 
■ophietB,  more  pertioalarly  of  GorffiM,  who  boasii  in  Plato,  that  fat 
many  yean  no  one  had  propoee«l  to  him  a  single  new  onestion.  'AXifi^, 
&  ILeufH^AVf  cat  \Ap  wv  dij  aitrd  ravra  iTfiyytkXififiv,  xai  yiyw  8ri 
QviticjU  wu  4pwr7K  auvbv  oMv  ttoKKAv  Mv.  FCfy.  (Op.  III.  4.) 
See  also  Cic.  de  Orat  iu.  82. 
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This  giTW  the  mind  a  freedotn,  and  the  exeraaing  the  under- 
standing in  the  several  wa.ys  of  inqnixy  and  reasoning  which 
the  most  skilful  have  made  use  o^  teadlies  the  mind  sagacity 
and  warineasy  and  a  suppleness  to  spply  itself  more  closely 
and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter  in  all 
its  lesearches.*  Besides,  this  universal  taste  of  all  the 
sciences  with  an  indifference  before  the  mind  is  possessed 
with,  any  one  in  particular,  and  grown  into  love  and  admi- 
latiim  of  what  is  made  its  darling  will  prevent  another  evil 
vezy  commonly  to  be  observed  in  those  who  have  from  the 
beginning  been  seasoned  only  by  one  part  of  knowledge. 
Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of 
knowledge^  and  that  will  become  evei^thing.  The  mind  will 
take  such  a  tincture  from  a  fjurniliarity  with  that  object^  that 
everything  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under 
the  same  view.  A  metaphysician  will  bring  ploughing  and 
gsHfliiing  immediftteiy  to  abstract  notioni^  the  history  of 

*  Some  great  writen,  oVBemng  tbe  connexion  which  lahnstB  between 
ill  branches  c^  knowledge^  have  contended  that  there  is  but  one  Bcienoe, 
that  of  natare,  and  that  it  behoves  the  philosopher  to  be  versed  in  tiie 
iHible.  Iliis  o|nnion  was  pert  foiwBid  %  (>mdunacy  and  appean  to  have 
been  shared  1^  Buffon;  but  Giotro,  thcnu^  he  well  nndentood  the 
relationahip  of  the  sciences,  and  concaved  wat  the  perfiBot  orator  ought 
to  comprehend  every  one  of  them,  saw  no  advantage  in  this  puiuloxical 
view  of  Uie  subject  Several  curious  remarks  beuing  immediately  on 
the  question,  may  be  found  in  that  very  rare  book,  "Le  Yoyaee  h 
Montfasr,"  which,  though  I  may  elsewhere  have  ouoted  them,  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  ''  H  me  repondit,'*  observes  M^uH  de  S^chelles, 
"  qu'il  ne  fiulkut  Ere  que  les  ouvrages  principauz,  mais  les  lire  dans  tons 
les  genres  et  dans  Urates  les  sciences,  nareequ'elles  sont  parentes,  oomme 
dtt  Ciceron,  paree  que  les  vues  de  1  une  peuvent  s'appliquer  k  rautre, 
qooiqn'on  ne  soit  pes  destin^  k  les  exeroer  toutes.  Ainsi,  mSme  pour 
un  jurisconsults^  la  oonnaiasance  de  Tart  militaire^  et  de  ses  principales 
operations,  ne  seratt  pas  inutil&  Cest  ce  que  j'ai  fait,  m^  dbait 
Fanteur  de  lliistoire  nsturelle;  au  fond  TAbb^  de  Condillac  a  fort  bien 
£t,  k  la  tSte  de  son  quatrikme  volume  du  eours  d'Mucation,  si  je  ne  me 
Iriumpe,  quH  n'y  a  qu'une  seole  erience,  la  science  de  la  natura  M. 
de  Ihiiron  ^tait  du  m6me  avis,  ssam  dter  FAbb^  de  Condillac^  qu'il 
n'aime  pas,  ayant  eu  jadis  des  discussions  polAniques  avec  lui  jSfenais  il 
pense  que  toutes  nos  covirions  et  dassifications  sont  arbitraire;  que  les 
math^matiques  eOes-mdmes  ne  sont  que  des  arts  qui  tendent  au  mdme 
but,  celui  de  s'appliquer  k  la  nature^  et  de  la  fiure  connattre;  que  cela 
ne  nous  efiraye  point  au  surplus.  Les  livres  ca|ntauz  dans  chaque  genre 
sont  rares,  et  au  total  ils  pourraient  peut-dtre  se  rMuire  k  une  dn- 
quantise  d'ouvrages  qu'U  snffinut  de  bien  m^ter.**  (p.  52  et  seq.) 
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nature  shall  signify  nothing  to  him.*  An  alchemist,  on  the 
contrary,  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maYims  of  his  labo- 
ratory: explain  morality  by  sal,  sulphur  and  mercury,  and 
allegorise  the  scripture  itself  and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof 
into  the  philosopher's  stone.  And  I  heard  once  a  man  who 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  excellency  in  music  seriously 
accommodate  Moses's  seven  days  of  the  first  week  to  the 
notes  of  music,  as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  measure 
and  method  of  the  creation.  It  is  of  no  small  consequence 
to  keep  the  mind  from  such  a  possession,  which  I  think  is 
best  done  by  giving  it  a  Mr  and  equal  view  of  the  whole 
intellectual  world,  wherein  it  may  see  the  order,  rank,  and 
beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  just  allowance  to  the  distinct 
provinces  of  the  several  sciences  in  the  due  order  and  useful- 
ness of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necessaiy,  nor 
be  easily  brought  to,  it  is  fit  at  leajEtt  that  it  should  he 
practised  in  the  breeding  of  the  young.  The  business  of 
education,  as  I  have  alr^y  observed,  is  not  as  I  think  to 
make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sdences,  but  so  to  open 
and  dispose  their  minds  as  may  best  make  them  capable  of 
any  when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it.  If  men  are  for 
a  long  time  accustomed  only  to  one  sort  or  method  of  thoughts, 

*  In  the  same  spirit  the  musical  philosophezs  of  Greece  supposed  the 
human  soul  to  be  nothing  but  hannony ;  and  in  modem  times  the  ardent 
students  of  astrology,  Cardan  among  others,  have  attempted  to  explain 
by  their  pretended  science  the  historical  facts  of  Scripture.  (See  Buhle^ 
Hist  de  la  PhiL  Mod.  iL  788.)  In  like  manner  a  wild  enthusiast  of 
our  own  day  imagines  himself  able  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  revelation  by  means  of  a  little  movable  triangle.  He  sees  nothing 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  but  triangles.  Both  politics  and  reli^on  swann 
with  figures  of  this  kind,  and  were  is  no  difficulty  in  any  science  which 
may  not  be  at  once  remoyed  by  means  of  his  wondrous  instrument. 
Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Wirgman,  also  in  love  with  triangles,  but  in 
dose  association  with  circles,  endeavours  to  familiarise  to  the  minds  of 
children  by  means  of  sensible  figures  the  loftiest  ^ths  of  ontology. 
Hie  better  to  recommend  his  theory,  he  has  translated  his  whole  pta- 
loBophy  of  sense  into  a  song,  and  set  it  to  the  tune  of  the  ''  Highland 
Laddie.'*  Again,  a  printer  taming  preacher  converted  the  ideas 
obtained  by  Ms  former  experience  into  illustrations  of  the  tm^  he 
proclaimed  in  his  new  calling.  He  rn>resented  human  life  Under  the 
allegoxy  of  a  complete  sentence:  childhood,  in  tJiis  inffenious  view  of 
thi^s,  was  a  comma ;  youth  a  semicolon ;  manhood  a  oMon ;  and  death 
a  fim  stop.     Even  Fruiklin,  the  fint  philosopher  of  America^  was  fain 
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iheir  mindB  grow  stiff  in  it^  aad  do  not  readily  tnm  to 
another.*  It  is  theiefore  to  giye  them  tiiua  freedom  that  I 
think  th^  should  be  made  to  look  into  all  sorts  of  know- 
ledge^ and  exercise  their  nnderstandings  in  so  -wide  a  Taxiety 
and  stock  of  knowledga  But  I  do  not  propose  it  as  a 
Tarietj  and  stock  of  knowledge^  but  a  Tarietj  and  freedom  of 
thinking,  as  an  increase  of  the  powers  and  adivity  of  the 
mind,  not  as  an  enlatgement  of  its  possessiona. 

20.  Beadmg. — This  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  in.  Those  who  have  raul  of  every- 
thing are  thought  to  imderstand  everything  too,  but  it  is  not 
always  so.  Beading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
of  knowledge,  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours. 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections;  unless  we 
chew  ihem  over  again  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and 
nourishment  There  are  indeed  in  some  writers  visible 
ii«y^»TMiflft  of  deep  thoughts^  dose  and  acute  reasoning,  and 

on  a  yetj  solemn  occasion,  to  indulge  in  this  quaint  humour.  Mo«t 
readen^  I  ima^e^  are  already  wdl  acquainted  with  the  following 
epiti^  whioh  1m  wrote  for  himaelf : 

TbeBody 

of 

Beiyamin  Franklin, 

Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  torn  out» 

And  atript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here  food  for  wonns ; 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  onoe  more 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

The  Author. 

*  The  evils  of  a  narrow  system  of  education  and  study  are  nowhere 
periia{Mi  more  visible  than  in  the  mental  habits  of  artists,  and  professional 
nun  geoetaDy.  Accustomed  to  one  dass  of  ideas,  and  with  these 
beeoming  by  use  fimuliar,  they  often  remain  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
other  thmfls;  and  are  consequently  regarded  by  philosophers  and  men 
of  enlarged  ezperienoe  as  littie  better,  out  of  their  own  peculiar  walk, 
than  80  many  ehildren.  Brilliant  exceptions  there  have  been,  and 
always  will  be;  but  these  only  serve  by  contrast  to  render  the  ooiiditio& 
of  tbeir  associates  the  more  remarkable. 
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ideas  well  punned.*  The  li^t  these  would  give  would  be 
of  great  use  if  tbeir  reader  would  observe  and  imitate  them ; 
all  the  rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be  turned  into 
knowledge^  but  that  ean  be  done  onlj  bj  our  own  meditaticvi 
and  examining  the  reach,  force,  and  ooherenoe  of  what  is 
said,  and  then  as  fur  as  we  apprehend  and  see  the  ooBnezion 
of  ideas  so  fiff  it  is  ours;  without  that  it  is  but  so  mudi 
loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be 
stored,  but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of 
knowiedge  not  increased  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  othera 
have  said  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowledge  by  hearsay,  and 
the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  be86  but  talking  by  rote,  and  very 
often  vpeo  weak  and  wrong  jMinciples.  For  aU  thai  is  to 
be  found  in  books  is  not  buflt  upon  true  foundations,  nor 
always  ri^tly  deduced  from  the  principles  it  is  pretended  to 
be  built  on.  Such  an  ezamen  as  is  requisite  to  discover, 
that  every  reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  make,  especiiAy 
in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only 
hunt  for  what  they  can  scrape  togethei*  that  may  fiivour  and 
support  the  tenets  of  it.  Such  m«n  wilfully  exclude  them- 
selves from  truth,  and  from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received -by 
reading.  Others  of  more  indifierency  often  want  attention 
and  industry.  The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the 
pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to  see 
upon  what  basis  it  stands  and  how  finely ;  but  yet  it  is  this 
that  gives  so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man  more  than 
another  in  reading.  The  mind  should  by  severe  rules  be 
tied  down  to  this,  at  firsts  uneasy  task;  use  and  exercise  will 
give  it  facility.     So  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it 

*  Hie  art  of  reading  therefore  is  no  'goarantee  that  ciriliBation  shall 
continue.  The  intellectual  condition  of  mankind  depends  npon  thdr 
taste^  which  is  always  flnctnating;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at 
finding  the  Greeks  and  Romans  siiudng  to  baibaiism,  with  lliucjdidesy 
Plato^  Demosthenes,  Cioeiv  and  Tacitus  on  their  shelves,  or  is  their 
handsL  Among  the  Burmese^  the  art  of  reading  is  ahnost  imrrorsil, 
bat  as  the  bo<3ai  they  lonnge  over  are  trifling  and  worthless^ 'no  hahits 
of  study  are  engendered,  and  oiyiUsation  always  remains  in  its  infaacy. 
Nay,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  nation  to  retrograde  towards  the  savage 
state  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  Baoon  and  Locke  ooostaatiy 
before  th^  eyes.  The  question  always  is,  do  we  read  in  seardi  of 
wjsdmn,  or  msafHj  to  be  amusedl  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  we  are 
not  far  from  second  childhood. 
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TCsdily,  as  it  were  wtth  one  oast  of  the  eye,  take  a  Tiew-  of 
tike  argnment,  and  presently,  in  most  caaes^  see  where  it 
hottoms.  Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  jnay  say, 
have  got  the  tme  key  of  hook%  and  the  due  to  lead  them 
thnra^  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  aathors  to 
treth  and  certainty.  This  young  b^jinners  ehonld  be  entered 
in,  and  showed  the  use  o^  that  they  might  profit  by  their 
reading.  Those  who  are  strangers  to  it  will  be  apt  to  think 
it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  stodies,  and  they  will 
soepect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress  if  in  the  books 
they  read  they  must  stand  to  examine  and  nnravel  every 
ngfUDOit,  and  follow  it  step  by  step  up  to  its  original 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  those  whose  reacting  is  designed  for  much  taik  and 
little  knowledge^  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  itw*  But  I 
am  here  inquiring  into  the  condnct  of  the  understanding  in 
Its  pmgAOHS  towitfds  knowledge;  and  to  those  who  aim  at 
that  I  may  say,  that  he  who  fidr  and  softly  goes  steadily 
forward  in  a  course  that  points  right,  will  sooner  be  at  hu» 
jooeney's  end  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets^ 
though  he  gallop  all  day  full  speedt 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on  and 
profiting  by  what  we  read  wiU  be  a  dog  and  rub  to  any  one 
only  in  the  banning:  when  custom  and  exercise  have 
made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  de^Atched  on  most  occasions 
witfaoot  resting  or  interruption  in  the  course  of  our  reading. 
The  motions  and  views  of  a  mind  exercised  that  way  are 
wanderfnlly  quick,  and  a  man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections 
sees  as  much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  long  discourse 
to  lay  before  another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and  gradual 
deduction.  Besides  that,  when  the  first  difficulties  are  over, 
the  delight  and  sensible  advantage  it  brings  mightily  en- 
cooragBs  and  enlivens  the  mind  in  reading,  which  without 
thos  is  very  improperly  called  study* 

21.  InCermediaie  PrmdpUa, — ^As  a  help  to  this,  I  think  it 
may  be  proposed,  that  for  the  saving  the  long  progression  of 
the  thoughts  to  remote  and  first  principles  in  every  case^ 

*  TUs  cool  oontempt  strikes  mors  forcibly  ai  the  root  of  the  falkoj 
thsn  a  tfwnisMid  aignments. 

f  I  ofwn  myadf  pftitia],  like  Martin  Luther,  to  the  .^^sopiui  school  of 
wisdom,  so  tllst  the  reader  will  perhaps  pardon  my  simplicity  if  I  here 

*  r  to  the  fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 
VOU  L  F 
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the  mind  eihotdd  provide  it  B&v&al  stages;  that  is  to  saj, 
intermediate  principles  which  it  might  have  recourse  to  in 
the  examining  those  positions  that  come  in  its  way.  TheM^ 
though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles^  yet  if  they  hare 
been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unquestionable 
deduction,  may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infedlible 
truths,  and  serve  as  unquestionable  truths  to  prove  other 
points  depending  on  them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view  than 
remote  and  general  maxima  These  may  serve  as  landmarks 
to  show  wlmt  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite 
beside  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do  not  in 
eveiy  new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  first  axioms,  through 
all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  propositions.  Certain 
theorems  that  they  have  settled  to  themselves  upon  sure 
demonstration,  serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of  pro- 
positions which  depend  on  them,  and  are  aa  firmly  made  out 
from  thence  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over  every  link  of 
the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self-evident  principles. 
Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they 
establish  those  intermediate  principles  with  as  much  caution, 
exactness,  and  indifierency  as  mathematicians  use  in  the 
settling  any  of  their  great  theorems.  When  this  is  not  done, 
but  men  take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that  science  upon 
credit,  inclination,  interest,  &c.,  in  haste,  without  due  exami- 
nation and  most  unquestionable  proof,  they  lay  a  trap  for 
themselves,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  captivate  their 
understandings  to  mistake  feJsehood  and  error. 

22.  PartUdUy, — As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions^  which, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  under- 
standing, so  there  is  often  a  partiality  to  studies  which  is 
prejudicial  also  to  knowledge  and  improvement.  Those 
sciences  which  men  are  particularly  versed  in  they  are  apt  to 
value  and  extol,  as  if  that  part  of  knowledge  which  eveiy 
one  has  acquainted  himself  with  were  that  alone  which  was 
worth  the  havings  and  all  the  rest  were  idle  and  empty 
amusements,  comparatively  of  no  use  or  importance.  This  is 
the  effect  of  ignorance  and  not  knowledge^  the  being  vainly 
puffed  up  with  a  flatulency  arising  from  a  weak  and  narrow 
comprehension.  It  is  not  amiss  that  every  one  should  reHah 
the  science  that  he  has  made  his  peculiar  study;  a  view  of  its 
beauties  and  a  sense  of  its  usefulness  cany  a  man  on  with 
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tbe  more  delight  and  wannth  in  the  pursoit  and  improve- 
ment of  it.  But  the  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if 
it  irere  nothing  in  oomparison  of  law  or  physic,  of  astronomy 
or  chomiatxy,  or  perhaps  some  yet  meaner  part  of  knowledge 
^dierein  I  have  got  some  smattering  or  am  somewhat 
Advanced,  is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind,  but 
does  this  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that 
it  ooops  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it  looking 
ahicttd  into  other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  more 
beantifid  possibly,  and  more  fruitful  than  that  which  it  had 
till  then  laboured  in,  wherein  it  might  find,  besides  new 
knowledge,  ways  or  hints  whereby  it  might  be  enabled  the 
better  to  cultivate  its  own. 

23.  Theology, — ^There  is  indeed  one  science  (as  they  axe 
now  distinguished)  incomparably  above  all  the  rest,  where 
it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade  or  &ction 
for  mean  or  ill  ends  and  secular  interests;  I  mean  theo- 
k>gyt  which,  containing  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  crea- 
tures, our  duty  to  him  and  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
a  view  of  our  present  and  future  state,  is  the  compre< 
hension  of  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end; 
ie,  the  honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator  and  the 
hi^pinesB  of  mankind.*     This  is  that  noble  study  which  is 

*  Plates  s>  Looke  himself  dflewhere  observes,  had  even  in  Pagan  tunes 
diaoOTered  that  the  happiness  of  man  consists  in  knowing  God.  Properly 
^Making  indeed  his  whole  philosophy  is  based  on  this  conviction,  and  its 
object  is  to  ruse  and  purify  man  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  attainment  of 
this  knowledge.  St.  Angiistuie  goes  one  step  further,  and  conceives  the 
lore  of  God  to  be  the  great  wellspring  of  human  felicity.  **  I  love  thee^ 
O  my  God  I'*  he  exclaims^  "thou  hast  smitten  my  heart  with  thy  word, 
and  I  have  loved  thee.  Kay,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  aU  things 
eontamed  therein,  admonish  me  on  every  side  that  I  should  love  thee ; 
and  they  cease  not  to  say  the  same  to  aQ  men  also,  so  that  they  are  in* 
exeusalue  if  thc^  do  not  love  thee.  But  what  do  I  love^  when  I  love 
tfaeol  Not  the  beauty  of  a  body;  not  the  grace  and  comeliness  of  time; 
not  the  brightness  of  light  (and  yet,  O  how  firiendly  and  agreeable  is  that 
to  these  eyes!);  not  the  sweet  melodies  of  well- composed  songs,  nor  the 
firagrant  odours  of  flowers,  or  unguents  or  costly  spices;  not  manna; 
not  honey;  not  the  embraces  of  the  dearest  and  most  lovely  person; 
these  are  not  the  things  that  I  love^  when  I  love  my  God.  And  yet  I 
love  a  certain  lights  and  a  certain  voices  and  a  certain  grateful  odour, 
and  a  certain  food,  and  a  kind  of  embracement  when  I  love  my  God ; 
the  true  lights  the  melody,  the  food,  the  satisfaction  and  embracement  of 
my  inwara  man.  When  that  shines  to  my  soul  which  no  place  can  con- 
tain; when  that  sounds  which  no  time  can  snatch  away;  when  thai  scents 

F  2 
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every  man's  dniy,  and  every  one  that  can  be  called  a  latiosal 
creatnre  is  capable  of.  The  works  of  nature  and  the  woxds 
of  revelation  display  it  to  mankind  in  characton  so  large  and 
visible,  that  thoee  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them  read 
and  see  the  first  principles  and  most  neoessaiy  parts  of  it, 
and  from  thence,  as  they  have  time  and  industry,  may 
be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  it,  and 
penetrate  into  thoee  infinite  depths  filled  with  the  treasorea 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  This  is  that  science  which  would 
truly  enlarge  men's  minds  were  it  studied  or  permitted  to  be 
studied  everywhere  with  that  freedom,  love  of  truth,  and 
charity  which  it  teaches,  and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  its 
nature,  the  occasion  of  strife,  faction,  malignity,  and  narrow 
impositions.  I  shall  say  no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  wrong  use  of  my  understanding  to  make  it  the 
rule  and  measure  of  another  man's,  a  use  which  it  is  neither 
fit  for  nor  capable  of* 

24.  Faniial%Jty. — ^This  partiality,  where  it  is  not  permitted 
an  authority  to  render  all  other  studies  insignificant  or 
contemptible,  is  often  indulged  so  fiir  as  to  be  relied  upon 
and  made  use  of  in  other  parts  of  knowledge  to  which  it 
does  not  at  all  belong,  and  wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of 
affinity.  Some  men  have  so  used  their  heads  to  mathematical 
figures^  that  giving  a  preference  te  the  methods  of  that 
science,  they  introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  stucfy^ 
of  divinity  or  politic  inquiries,  as  if  nothing  could  be  known 

whidi  no  wind  can  disperse  and  scatter  abroad ;  when  I  taste  that  wlueh 
eating  cannot  *<iminigyi ;  when  I  cleave  to  that  which  no  InhieBS,  no  sa- 
tiety, can  force  awa^, — ^this  is  that  which  I  love^  when  I  love  my  God. 
And  what  is  this?  X  asked  the  earth,  and  it  said,  I  am  not.  I  asked  the 
sea,  and  the  deeps,  and  aU  living  creatures,  and  they  answered.  We  an 
not  thy  God ;  look  above  us,  and  inquire  after  him,  for  here  he  is  not 
I  asked  the  air,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  yea,  the  heavens,  the  sun,  mooi^ 
and  Stan,  and  they  confessed.  We  are  not  him  whom  thy  soul  seeketiL 
And  I  spake  to  all  things  whatsoever  that  stand  round  about  the  gates  of 
my  flesh,  saying.  Ye  tdl  me  that  ye  are  not  my  God,  but  tell  me  0oaie> 
thing  of  him.  And  they  all  cried  out  with  a  loud  voices,  '  He  made  us  V  " 
Hie  translation  here  used  is  Bishop  Patrick's,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Friend, 
p.  85  et  seq.     The  original  occurs  in  the  Confessions. 

*  Ihe  r^er  will  perhaps  remark  that  what  is  here  said  of  theology  id 
a  digression  evidently  inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  rest  of  the 
book;  for  ''this  partiality/*  evidently,  in  the  order  of  the  author's  ori- 
ginal thoughts,  followed  immediately  after  "its  own,"  the  words  with 
whidi  section  22  concludes. 
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viihoiit  ihem;  and  others  aocastomed  to  reiired  epeculationB 
ran  natmal  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions  and  the 
abotnMst  generalities  of  logic:  and  how  often  may  one  meet 
with  Teligi<m  and  morality  treated  of  in  the  terms  of  the 
Uboiataiy,  and  thought  to  be  improved  by  the  methods  and 
aotiona  of  chemistry)*  But  he  that  will  take  care  of  the 
eoadnct  of  his  understanding,  to  direct  it  right  to  the  know- 
ledge of  things^  must  avoid  those  undue  mixtures^  and  not 
hf  a  fondness  for  what  he  has  found  useM  and  necessary  in 
one,  transfer  it  to  another  sdenoe,  where  it  serves  only  to 
peEplex  and  ^confound  the  understanding.  It  is  a  certain 
troth  that  ''res  nolunt  maid  administrari;"  it  is  no  less 
certain  ''res  nolunt  nudd  intelligi**  Things  themselves  are 
to  be  considered  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  then  they  will 
ahow  us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  understood,  Eor  to 
luiiTe  right  conceptions  about  them  we  must  bring  our  imder- 
standings  to  the  inflexible  nature  and  unalterable  relations  of 
thingfl^  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  things  to  any  precon- 
oerved  notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  observable  in 
men  of  study .  no  less  prejudicial  or  ridiculous  than  the 
former,  and  that  is  a  femtastical  and  wild  attributing  all 
knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  modems.  This 
raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poetry,  Horace  has 
wittily  described  uid  exposed  in  one  of  his  satire8.t    The 

*  It  win  be  obeerved,  both  here  and  elsewhere^  that  Lodke  is  exceed- 
ing^ liable  to  repeat  himself.  Of  this  defect  he  was  ver^  tenable,  as 
appeals  from  his  correspoiidence  with  Mr.  Molyneax  respectmg  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  (Work%  foL  l  voL  lil  p.  508.)  See 
aote^  §19. 

f  The  witty  paaenge  of  the  Boman  satirist^  to  which  Locke  here  reSen, 
oocmes  in  Epist  L  i  34  et  seq.  It  is  somewhat  too  long  to  be  inserted 
entire^  hut  I  subjoin  a  few  verses  from  Creech's  rough  but  vigorous 

<  If  length  of  time  will  better  Tene  like  wine^ 
Give  it  a  brisker  taste^  and  make  it  fine ; 
Come  tell  me  then,  I  would  be  gladly  showed, 
How  many  years  will  make  a  poem  good: 
One  poet  writ  an  hundred  yeam  agOb 
What>  is  he  old,  and  therefore  hmed,  or  no? 
Or  is  he  new,  and  therefore  bold  appears? 
Let's  fix  upon  a  certain  term  of  years. 
He's  good  that  lived  an  hundred  yean  ago^ 
Another  wantp  but  ene^  is  he  so  too? 
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same  sort  of  madness  may  be  found  in  reference  to  all  the 
other  sdenoes.  Some  "will  not  admit  an  opinion  not  autho- 
rised by  men  of  old,  who  were  then  all  giants  in  knowledge.* 
Nothing  13  to  be  put  into  the  treasury  of  truth  or  knowledge 
which  has  not  the  stamp  of  Greece  or  Bome  upon  it,  and 
since  their  days  wiU  scarce  allow  that  men  have  been  able  to 
see,  think  or  write.  Others,  with  a  like  eztrayagancy, 
contemn  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and  being  takan 
with  the  modem  inventions  and  disooyeries,  lay  by  all  that 
went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  must  have  the  decay 
of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too  were  liable  to  mould  and 
rottenness.  IMen  I  think  have  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times.  Fashion,  discipline,  and 
education  have  put  eminent  differences  in  the  ages  of  several 
countries :  and  made  one  generation  much  differ  from  another 
in  arts  and  sciences:  but  truth  is  always  the  same;  tune 
alters  it  not,  nor  ia  it  the  better  or  worse  for  being  of 
ancient  or  modem  tradition.  Many  were  eminent  in  former 
ages  of  the  world  for  their  discovery  and  delivery  of  it; 
but  though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  oar 
study,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasure;  they  left  a 

Or  is  he  new,  and  damned  for  that  alone? 
Well,  he's  good  too,  and  old  that  wants  but  one^ 
And  thus  I'll  aigue  on,  and  bate  one  mo/n. 
And  8o  by  one  and  one  waste  all  the  store: 
And  80  confute  him,  who  esteems  by  yeai:^ 
^       A  poem's  goodness  from  the  date  it  bean^ 
Who  not  admires,  nor  yet  approves  a  line^ 
But  what  is  old,  and  death  hath  made  dhine." 
On  this  subieot  Pindar  diflSsrad  very  widely  from  the  "R^"*"*^  for  be 
preferred  old  wine  and  new  songs. 

*  The  error  here  exposed  springs  up  very  naturally  from  the  faulty 
schemes  of  study  which  have  been  above  described.  They  who  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  reading  of  ande&t  authors  necessarily  con* 
sider  them  the  best  Hie  same  tUng  is  trae  of  the  lovers  of  modeni 
times.  It  is  only  by  impartially  considering  and  comparing  both  that 
men  can  arrive  at  right  condusioiia.  In  the  present  day  Uie  admirsri  of 
antiquity  are  htw,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  increaring ;  but 
among  them  we  must  reckon  M.  Schoo],  the  historian  of  Ancientliter»> 
ture^  itiho  seems  to  imagine  that  iHiile  oriffinal  genius  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Greeks,  the  modems  have  merely  received  for  then-  portion  thesporii 
of  criticism.  ^BQst  de  la  lit  Greeque^  Int  pp.  18  and  22.)  He 
knew  nothing;  it  issto  be  presumed,  of  Shakspeare^  or  MUton,  or  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletoher,  I>ryden  or  Pope^  ttboo^  he  should  havo 
been  aoqnaiiitad  with  the  nanM  of  Iieibnltfc 
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gteat  deal  for  the  industry  and  aagacity  of  after-ages,  and  se 
shall  we.  That  was  onoe  new  to  them  which  any  one  now 
VBoeireB  wi^  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the 
worse  for  appearing  as  a  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newness,  will  to  posterity  be  old,  but  not 
tliereby  be  less  true  or  less  genuine.*  There  is  no  occasion  on 
tliis  aooount  to  oppose  the  ancients  and  the  modems  to  one 
aaiotlier,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side.  He  that  wisely 
oonducte  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  gather 
'what  lights  and  get  what  helps  he  can  from  either  of  them^ 
fram  whom  they  are  best  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the 
enrroTB  or  rejecting  the  truths  which  he  may  find  mingled  in 
tbenu 

Another  partiality  may  be  observed  in  some  to  vulgar,  in 
others  to  heterodox  tenets;  some  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
what  is  the  common  opinion  cannot  but  be  true;  so  many 
men's  eyes  they  think  cannot  but  see  right;  so  many  men's 
understandings  of  all  sorts  cannot  be  deceived,  and  therefore 
will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  the 
place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a  thought  as  to  be 
wiser  than  their  neighbours.  Th'ey  are  content  to  go  with 
the  crowd,  and  so  go  easily,  which  they  think  is  going  right, 
or  at  least  serves  them  as  weU.  But  however  "  vox  populi 
vox  Dei "  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim,  yet  I  do  not  remember 
wherever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by  the  multitude,  or  nature 
truths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other  side,  some  fly  all  common 
opinions  as  either  false  or  frivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed 
beast  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  them  to  conclude  that  no  truths 
of  weight  or  consequence  can  be  lodged  ther6.t  Vulgar 
opinions  are  suited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to  the 

*  In  another  work  I  hare  remarked  that  ''when  Mr.  Benthun  pub- 
liihed  his  Defttoce  of  Usniy,  almost  fifty  yean  ago,  he  was  treated  as  a 
TiiiiODarj,  and  his  notbns  were  despised.  Time  went  on,  and  in  the 
ooime  of  thirty  or  forty  years  some  few  came  np  with  Mr.  BenthamV 
poahaoD,  and  found  it  no  longer  so  absurd  as  it  had  appeared  through  the 
of  distance.  Meanwhile  the  philosopher  was  stretching  away 
I,  inventing  and  discovering,  and  still  appearing  in  nis  new 
ludierous  as  in  the  matter  of  usuiv.  When  Viey  overtake 
again,  they  may  again  find  him  rational  (Anat  of  Soc.  voL  i 
p.  02.) 

t  lUfl  was  the  error  of  &  Thomas  Browne  and  Coleridge^  the  latter 
of  wbom,  as  Haditt  has  lemaiked,  had  the  knadc  of  always  prefening 
the  unknown  to  the  known. 
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«ad  of  those  that  govern.*  He  that  will  know  the  troth  of 
things  must  leave  the  oommon  and  beat^  track,  which  naoe 
but  weak  and  servile  minds  are  satisfied  to  trudge  along  ooih 
tinuallj  in.  Such  nice  palates  relish  nothing  but  stnnge 
notions  quite  out  of  the  waj :  whatever  is  oommonlj  zeoeived 
has  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  it»  and  they  think  it  a  lesseniog 
to  them  to  hearken  to  it  or  receive  it:  ^eir  mind  runs  only 
after  paradoxes;  these  th^  seek,  these  they  embrace^  theas 
only  they  vent,  and  so  as  they  think  distinguish  themselveB 
from  the  vulgar.  But  common  or  uncommon  are  not  the 
marks  to  distinguish  truth  or  falsehood,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries.  We  should  not  judge 
of  things  by  men's  opinions,  but  of  opinions  by  things.  The 
multitude  reason  but  ill,  and  therefore  may  be  well  suspected, 
and  caonot  be  relied  on,  nor  should  be  followed  as  a  sore  guide; 
but  philosophers  who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  popular  doctrines  of  their  counloies  have 
fiillen  into  as  extravagant  and  as  absurd  opinions  as  ever  oomr 
mon  reception  countenanced.  It  would  be  madness  to  refuse 
to  breathe  the  common  air  or  quench  one's  thirst  with  water 
because  the  rabble  use  them  to  these  purposes;  and  if  there 
are  conveniencies  of  life  which  common  use  reaches  not^  it  is 
not  reason  to  inject  them  because  they  are  not  grown  into 
the  ordinary  iashion  of  the  country,  and  every  villager  doth 
not  know  them.t 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of 
knowledge  and  the  business  of  the  understanding ;  whatsoever 
is  besides  that,  however  authorised  by  consent  or  recommended 
by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance  or  something,  worse. 

Anothw  sort  of  partiality  there  is  whereby  m^i  impose 
upon  themselvecf,  and  by  it  make  their  reading  little  useful  to 

*  An  obMrvation  worthy  of  Maofai&yeUl  It  has  alwftys  been  the 
polioy  of  rulen  to  engender  and  peqMtuAte  amonff  their  Bubjecte  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  ndghbouzing  nations;  and  uieae  preiudioes  may 
■ometimee  prove  luefal,  as  the  yul^  notion  that  one  Englishman  can  «k 
any  time  beat  two  Frenehmen,  has  often,  as  Chester  eld  remaiks,  led  *o 
the  aduevement.  The  jPrench  on  the  other  hand  nourish  prqndioes  d 
the  same  kind,  and  a  little  schoolboy  Munchausen  once  remarked  that  a 
French  giant  of  his  acquaintanoe  hwl  broken  an  Englishman  in  two  like 
a  raw  oanrot. 

t  Gioero  somewhere  observes  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  fooUsh  hot  that 
it  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  some  one  amoi^  the  phUoaopheia 
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liieniselm,  I  mean  the  making  use  of  the  opinions  of  writen 

1  laying  stresB  upon  their  aathoritieB  wherever  thej  find 
.  to  fikTonr  their  own  (pinions. 

There  is  nothing  ahnost  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedi-* 
cated  to  letters  '^an  giving  the  name  of  study  to  readings 
iBid  malring  a  man  of  great  reading  to  he  the  same  with  a 
man  of  great  knowledge,  or  at  least  to  be  a  title  of  honour. 
All  that  can  be  recorded  in  writing  are  only  facts  or  reason- 
ings. Facts  are  of  three  sorts :  1.  Merely  of  natural  agents 
oheervBhle  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  bodies  one  upon 
another,  whether  in  the  visible  course  of  things  left  to  them- 
■elvesy  or  in  experiments  made  by  them,  applying  agents  and 
patients  to  one  another  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 
2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more  especially  the  actions  of  men  in 
sociefy,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  history.     3.  Of  opinions. 

In  these  three  oonsiBtSy  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  which  com- 
monly has  the  name  of  learning;  to  which  perhaps  some  may 
add  a  distinct  head  of  critical  writings,  which  iiideed  at  bot- 
tom is  nothing  but  matter  of  fact,  and  resolves  itself  into 
this,  that  such  a  man  or  set  of  men  used  such  a  word  or  phrase 
in  such  a  sense^  ie.,  that  they  made  sudi  sounds  the  marks  of 
Boch  ideaa* 

Under  reasonings  I  comprehend  all  the  discoveries  of  gene- 
ral tmths  made  by  human  reason,  whether  found  by  intuition, 
demonstration,  or  probable  deductions.  And  this  is  that 
which  is,  if  not  alone,  knowledge  (because  the  truth  or  pro- 
bability of  particular  propositions  may  be  known  too),  yet  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  most  properly  the  business  of  those  who 
pretend  to  improve  their  nndeistandings  and  make  themselves 
knowing  by  reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great  helps 
of  the  understanding  and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  are;  and  yet  I  beg  leave  to  ques- 
tion whether  these  do  not  prove  a  lundrance  to  many,  and 
keep  several  bookish  men  from  attaining  to  solid  and  true 
knowledge.  This  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
iben  is  no  part  wherein  the  und^standing  needs  a  more  care- 

*  Tfak  iB  a  very  imperfeot  definition  of  critidam,  implying  only  to  one 
of  the  meoaieet.  m  ite  bnnches.  By  criticiflm  we  mean  the  paaaing  of 
joit  and  aoooxftte  jndgmenti  on  wme  of  art,  each  of  which  creates  a 
MNT  frflt  sod  astabhshfli  a  a«w  opinkm. 
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fuL  and  waiy  conduct  than  in  the  use  of  books,  viihout  'which 
they  will  prove  rather  innocent  amusements  than  profitable 
employments  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  small  additions  to^ 
our  knowledge.* 

There  is  not  seldom  to  be  found,  even  amongst  those  who 
aim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  industiy  employ 
their  whole  time  in  books,  who  scarcely  allow  themsdves  time 
to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and  read  on,  yet  make  no 
great  advances  in  real  knowledge,  though  there  be  no  defect 
in  their  intdlectual  £su;ulties  to  which  their  little  progress  can 
be  imputed.  The  mistake  here  is,  that  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  by  reading,  the  author's  knowledge  is  transfused  into  the 
reader's  understanding;  and  so  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading 
but  by  reading  and  understanding  what  he  wrote.  Whereby 
I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed  or  denied 
in  each  proposition  (though  that  great  readers  do  not  always 
think  themselves  concerned  precisely  to  do),  but  to  see  and 

*  It  requires  much  wisdom  to  discover  the  tme  use  of  rea^sg;  but 
precisely  the  same  thin^  may  be  said  of  eveiy  other  road  to  knowledge^ 
commerce  with  the  wond  h&ng  as  little  profitable  to  the  careieBB  anduoik- 
reflecting  as  reading  itself,     ^e  habit  of  reading  and  study  sometimef 

S>ws  in  the  most  philosophical  minds  into  a  passion.  It  was  thus  with 
yle,  who  speaking  of  the  effects  of  study  upon  health,  and  how  much 
better  it  is  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate  appucation  rather  than  injora 
one's  constitution,  exclaims,  however — ''Heureux,  je  le  dis  encore  un 
coup,  celui  qui  est  si  robuste  qu'il  pent  ^dier  quatoize  ou  quinse  heora 
chaque  jour,  satis  dtre  januus  maladel"  (Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit  art.  Hall, 
rem.  B.)  The  author  of  the  discourse  on  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ancillon, 
makes  several  long  and  judicious  comments  on  his  mode  of  study.  Hd 
read,  it  seems,  books  of  all  kinds,  romances  even,  old  and  new ;  bat  H 
was  his  opinion  that  he  derived  bcmefit  from  them  all;  and  he  often  used 
to  repeat  the  words  attributed  to  Virgil:  '^Aurum  ex  steroore  Ennii 
colligo."  In  certain  careless  authors  things  of  a  sing^ular  nature^  he 
thought,  were  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  which  could  be  found  noidiere 
else.  But  although  he  read  all  kinds  of  books,  he  bestowed  apptioati<m 
on  such  only  as  were  important ;  running  through  the  lighter  sort,  as  the 
Latin  proverb  has  it^  "sicut  canis  ad  Nilum  bibens  et  Aigiena,"  but 
perusinf  the  others  frequently  and  with  exactitude  and  care.  He  ga- 
thered mm  the  first  reading  &e  general  idea  of  a  book,  but  looked  to 
the  second  for  the  discovery  of  its  beauties.  His  exact  manner  of  ob* 
serving  what  he  read,  rendered  i^idexetf  whidi  many  great  men  have 
called  '*  the  souU  of  hooka,"  of  little  or  no  use  to  him ;  for  he  had,  beskle^ 
a  veiy  fiuthfid  memory,  and  especially  that  local  memory  so  valuable  to 
fiteraiy  men.  He  was  not  always  in  Uie  habit  of  reading  books  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  but  sometimeB  chose  to  seardli  to  the  bottom  the  subieote 
of  which  they  treated,  in  whioh  oaae  he  bad  to  consult  a  noDiber  of  a» 
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fellow  tbe  train  of  his  reasoningB,  observe  the  rtrengtli  and 
eleamefls  of  tbeir  connexion,  and  examine  npon  wbat  they 
bottom.  Without  this  a  man  may  lead  the  diseooneB  of  a 
▼ery  rational  author,  written  in  a  language  and  in  propodtioiia 
that  he  very  well  nnderBtands,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of 
bis  knowledge,  which  consisting  only  in  the  peroeiyed,  oertaiiiy 
or  probable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in  his  reason- 
ings, the  readei^s  knowledge  is  no  further  increased  than  he 
perceives  that;  so  much  as  he  sees  of  this  connexion,  so 
much  be  knows  of  the  truth  or  probability  of  that  anthoi^s 
opinions. 

An  that  he  relies  on  without  this  perception  he  takes  upon 
trust,  upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any  knowledge  of  it 
at  all.  This  makes  me  not  at  aU  wonder  to  see  some  men  so 
abound  in  citations-  and  build  so  much  upon  authorities,  it 
being  the  sole  foundation  on  which  they  bottom  most  of  their 
own  tenets;  so  that  in  effect  they  have  but  a  second-hand  or 
implicit  knowledge,  L  e.,  are  in  the  right  if  such  an  one  from 
whom  they  borrowed  it  were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion 
which  they  took  from  him;  which  indeed  is  no  knowledge  at 
an.  Writers  of  this  or  former  ages  may  be  good  witnesses  of 
matters  of  &ct  which  they  deliver,  which  we  may  do  weU  to 
take  upon  their  authority ;  but  their  credit  can  go  no  further 
than  this;  it  cannot  at  iJl  affect  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
opinions  which  have  no  other  sort  of  trial  but  reason  and 
proof,  which  they  themselves  made  use  of  to  make  themselves 
knowing ;  and  so  must  others  too  that  wiU  partake  in  their 
knowledge.  Indeed  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  proofis  and  lay  them  in  that  order 

tifton.  "  n  voyut  Boavent  la  mfima  diose  dans  diff^rens  ouvngm ;  mais 
oeia  ne  le  d^goutait  pas;  au  oontraiTe,  H  disait  que  c'^tait  comme  aotant 
dfi  nouTelles  couches  de  couknn  qui  fomiaieiit  I'id^  ou'il  avatt  oanque 
qui  la  mettaient  dans  mie  enti^TO  perfection."  He  had  a  huge  taUe  in 
the  middle  of  his  study,  which  was  usually  oovered  with  open  bocAsi 
Tbe  oelebfrated  Fra  Paolo  studied  m  the  same  manner;  never  discontinu- 
ing  his  researches  untQ  he  had  made  the  comparison  of  authorities  of 
places,  times,  and  opinions;  and  this  he  did  to  free  hhnself  from  doubi^ 
and  ftom  all  occasion  of  again  thinhing  on  the  same  subject.  Andllon 
Irapt  a  commonplace  book,  thoufihGoyeaUySafanafliuSfM^nage^  andofhen 
•t^fmatised  the  practice  as  mis<£ieyous^  and  an  obstacle  to  real  leaniing. 
On  this  question  I  am  jnclined  to  side  with  AnciUon  and  the  multitodcv 
though  undoubtedly  an  author  may  trust  too  much  to  his  common^aos 
book.     (See  Bayie^  t  i  art.  AndUoii,  rem.  C.) 
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that  may  show  the  truth  or  probability  of  their  conoliuioii^ 
and  for  this  -we  owe  them  great  acknowledgmeats  for  saving 
us  the  pains  in  searching  out  those  proo&  which  they  have 
oollected  for  ub,  and  which  possibly  after  all  our  pains  we 
might  not  have  found  nor  been  able  to  have  set  them  in  so 
good  a  light  as  that  which  they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this 
account  we  are  mightily  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all 
ages  for  those  discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left  behind 
them  for  our  instruction  if  we  know  how  to  make  a  right  use 
of  them,  which  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  a  hasty  perusal, 
and  perhaps  lodge  their  opinions  or  some  remarkable  passages 
in  our  memories,  but  to  enter  into  their  reasonings,  examine 
their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  probar 
bility  or  improbability  of  what  they  advance,  not  by  any 
opinion  we  have  entertained  of  the  author,  but  by  the  evi- 
dence he  produces  and  the  conviction  he  a£fords  us  drawn 
from  things  themselves.  Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be  so, 
it  is  madness  to  persuade  ouiselves  that  we  do  so  by  another 
man's  eyes,  let  him  use  ever  so  many  words  to  tell  us  that 
what  he  asserts  is  very  visible.  Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as 
before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author  as  mudi  aa 
we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing  and  to 
have  demonstrated  what  they  say,  and  yet  whoever  shall  read 
over  their  writings  without  perceiving  the  connexion  of  their 
proofs,  and  seeing  what  they  show,  though  he  may  understand 
all  their  words,  yet  he  is  not  the  more  knowing:  he  may  be- 
lieve indeed,  but  does  not  know  what  they  si^,  and  so  is  not 
advanced  one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge  by  all  his  reading 
of  those  approved  mathematicians. 

25.  Haste, — ^The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind 
after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hindzanoe 
to  it.  It  still  presses  into  further  discoveries  and  new  objecti^ 
and  catches  at  the  variety  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often 
stays  not  long  enough  on  what  is  before  it  to  look  i^to  it  as 
it  i^ould,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  SDa 
that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be  able  from  the  tran- 
sient view  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  aud  may  be 
able  to  give  some  loose  deaoription  of  here  a  mountain  and 
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theore  a  plain,  here  a  morasB  and  there  a  riyer,  iroocQand  in 
one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas 
and  observations  as  these  ha  jo&j  collect  in  galloping  over  it; 
bat  tbe  more  nsefnl  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  tmiTnAJg, 
and  inhabitants,  with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
neeeoBarily  escape  him;  and  it  is  seldom  mten  ever  discover 
the  xieh  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature  commonlj 
lodges  her  treasure  and  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the 
matter  be  knotty  and  the  sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop 
and  backle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and  thought 
and  dose  omtemplation,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered 
the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  tiie  other  extreme;  a  man  must  not  stick  at 
every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of  science  in  every 
teivud  question  or  scruple  that  he  may  raise.  He  that  wiU 
Btend  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble  that  comes  in  his 
way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels^ 
as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not  the 
better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  but 
their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency. 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our 
ndnutefl^  and  those  that  enlarge  our  view  and  give  light  towards 
fiurther  and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though 
th^  stop  our  course  and  G^)end  some  of  our  tune  in  a  fixed 
attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often  and  will  misdead  the 
mind  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own  conduct  The  imder- 
stancting  is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge 
by  variety  (which  makes  it  iddp  over  one  to  get  speedily  to 
another  part  of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  views 
by  running  too  &8t  into  ^^eral  observations  and  conclusions 
without  a  due  examination  of  particulars  enough  whereon  to 
frand  those  general  axioms.*  This  seems  to  enlarge  their 
stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not  realities;  such  theories,  built 
upon  narrow  foundations,  stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  Mi 
not  of  themselves,  are  at  least  veiy  hardly  to  be  supported 
agvinst  the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men  being  too 
iMBty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill-grounded 
theories^  find  themselves  deceived  in  their  stock  of  knowledge 
when  ihey  come  to  examine  their  hastily  assumed  maxims 
*  See  ante^  note  1,  pi  27. 
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themadyes  or  to  haTe  them  attacked  by  others.  Geneni] 
observations  drawn  from  particulars  are  the  jewels  of  know- 
ledge, comprehending  great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are 
therefore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution,  lest 
if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true  our  loss  and  shame  be  the 
greater  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny.*  One  or 
two  particulars  may  su^^est  hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do 
well  to  take  those  hints;  but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclu- 
sions, and  make  them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward 
indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufident  warrant.  To  make  such 
observations  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  to  make  the 
head  a  magazine  of  materials  which  can  hardly  be  called 
knowledge,  or  at  least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not 
reduced  to  use  or  order;  and  he  that  makes  eveiything  an 
observation  has  the  same  useless  plenty  and  much  more  fedse- 
hood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  his 
studies  who  keeps  his  understanding  in  the  right  mean 
between  them. 

26.  Anticipation, — ^Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which 
brings  the  first  light  and  information  to  their  minds,  and 
want  of  vigour  and  industry  to  inquire;  or  else  that  men 
content  themselves  with  any  appearance  of  knowledge,  right 
or  wrong,  which  when  they  have  once  got  they  will  hold  &8t; 
this  is  visible,  that  many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first 
anticipations  of  their  minds,  and  are  very  tenadoua  of  the 
opinions  that  first  possess  them;  they  are  as  often  fond  of 
their  first  conception  as  of  their  first-bom,  and  will  by  no 
means  recede  from  the  judgment  they  have  once  made,  or  any 
conjecture  or  conceit  which  they  have  once  entertained.  This 
is  a  £Eiult  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  since  this  firm- 
ness or  rather  stiffiiess  of  the  mind  is  not  from  an  adherence 
to  truth,  but  a  submission  to  prejudice.     It  is  an  unreajBonable 

*  The  pnctioe  on  which  this  beautiful  figure  is  founded  still  prevails 
in  the  East^  and  must  always  prevail  in  despotic  countries,  where  men 
are  often  conq>elled  by  necessity  to  conceal  all  their  riches  about  their 
persons  and  f^  for  their  lives.  Sometime^  where  the  rights  of  the  harem 
are  revered,  great  men  heap  their  wealth  in  the  form  of  jewels  upon  the 
females  of  their  family,  whose  persons  are  generally  held  sacred  in  the 
East.  For  this  reason  Warren  Hastings'  plunder  of  the  Begum  was  rs- 
garded  with  peculiar  abhorrence  in  In<&u 
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homage  paid  to  prepoesessioii,  whereby  -we  show  a  reyerence 
not  to  (what  we  pretend  to  seek)  trath,  but  what  by  hap- 
hazard we  chance  to  light  on,  be  it  what  it  will.  This  is 
TiBibly  a  prepogterous  use  of  our  faculties,  and  is  a  downright 
prostitating  of  the  mind  to  resign  it  thus  and  put  it  under 
the  power  of  the  fast  comer.  T\na  can  nerer  be  allowed  or 
ought  to  be  followed  aa  a  right  way  to  knowledge,  till  the 
nnderstanding  (whose  business  it  is  to  conform  itself  to  what 
it  finds  in  the  objects  without)  can  by  its  own  opinionatzy 
change  that,  and  make  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  com* 
ply  with  its  own  hasty  determinations,  which  will  never  be* 
Whatever  we  &ncy,  things  keep  their  course,  and  the  habi- 
tudes, oorrespondences,  and  relations  keep  the  same  to  one 
another. 

27.  BesifffuUion. — Oontreury  to  these,  but  by  a  like  danger- 
ous excess  on  the  other  side,  are  those  who  always  resign  their 
judgment  to  the  last  man  tjiey  heard  or  read.*  Truth  never 
sinks  into  these  men's  minds  nor  gives  any  tincture  to  them, 
but  cameleon-like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before 
them,  and  as  soon  lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  happens 
to  come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions  are  pro- 
posed or  received  by  us  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude,  nor 
ought  to  be  a  cause  of  their  preference*  First  or  last  in  this 
case  is  the  effect  of  chance,  and  not  the  measure  of  truth  or 
fiJsehood.  This  every  one  must  confess,  and  therefore  should 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  keep  his  mind  free  from  the  influence 
of  any  such  accidents.t  A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cuts 
for  his  tenets,  regulate  his  persuasion  by  the  cast  (^  a  die,  as 
take  it  up  for  its  novelty,  or  retain  it  because  it  had  his  first 
assent  and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-weighed 
reasons  are  to  determine  the  judgment ;  those  the  mind  should 
be  always  ready  to  hearken  and  submit  to,  and  by  their  testi- 
mony and  suffirage  entertain  or  reject  any  tenet  indifferently^ 
whether  it  be  a  perfect  stranger  or  an  old  acquaintanoe* 

*  Of  this  faOing^ope  naed  to  plead  guilty,  observizig^  jocularly  pArhapi^ 
tliai  in  theology  he  ahrays  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  last  author  ne 
mad. 

f  A  nmilar  tfaought  oocurs  aomewhere  in  Plato,  who  observes  that  in 
all  diacuasions  we  should  hold  our  minds  free  to  be  carried  whithersoever 
we  may  by  the  stream  of  our  reasoning.  Br.  Middleton  makes  a  remark 
of  like  import  in  the  preface^  if  I  rightly  remember,  of  his  f'ree  Inquiry. 
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28.  Fraeldce. — ^Though  the  fitcolties  of  the  mind  are 
proved  hj  exercise,  jet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  straa 
beyond  their  strength.  ^Quid  valeant  humeri,  quid  ferre 
recusent/**  must  be  made  the  measure  of  eveiy  one's  under- 
standing who  has  a  desire  not  only  to  perform  well  but  to 
keep  up  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  not  to  balk  his  tmder- 
standing  by  what  is  too  hard  for  it.  The  mind  by  being 
engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength,  like  the  body  strained 
by  lining  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken, 
and  thereby  gets  an  nnaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any  vigarous 
attempt  ever  after.  A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  ita 
firmer  strength,  or  at  least  the  tenderness  of  the  sprain  re- 
mains a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory  of  it  Icmger,  and 
leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment.  So  it  fares  in  the  mind 
once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power ;  it  either  is  disabled 
for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever 
after,  at  least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again 
on  any  subject  that  requires  thought  and  meditation.  The 
understanding  should  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty 
parts  of  knowledge  that  try  the  strength  of  thought  and  a  fuU 
bent  of  the  mind  by  insensible  d^rees,  and  in  «ich  a  gradual 
proceeding  nothing  is  too  hard  for  it.t  Nor  let  it  be  objected 
that  such  a  slow  progress  will  never  reach  the  extent  of  some 
sciences.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  &r  constancy  will 
carry  a  man ;  however,  it  is  better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged 
way  than  to  break  a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.  He  that  begLns 
with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox,  but  he  that  will  at  first  go  to 
take  up  an  ox  may  so  disable  himself  as  not  to  be  able  to  lifi 
up  a  calf  after  that.  When  the  mind  by  insensible  degrees 
has  brought  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  master  them  without  any 

«  Wlueh  EoBoomiiion  thus  tnasUtee  (An.  Poet  394  et  0eq.):— 
''And  often  tiy  what  weight  you  can  support^ 
And  what  your  shoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear." 
t  In  the  same  spirit  Milton,  in  his  Tractate  on  Education,  condemns 
tilie  preposterous  practice  of  "forcing  the  empty  wits  of  childrNi  to  cons* 
pose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  -v^ch  are  the  acts  of  ripeet  judgmeiit» 
and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  longreading  and  observing^  with 
diegant  maTims,  and  copious  invention.     These  are  not  matters  to  be 
wrung  from  poor  stripliiMS,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose  or  the  plucking  of 
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pieiiidice  to  itaei^  and  then  it  m&j  go  o&  roundly.  Eyeiy 
abrtnue  problem,  every  intricate  qoeBtion,  will  not  baffle,  di*- 
eoarage,  or  break  it.  But  though  patting  the  mind  unpro- 
pazed  upon  an  unnsual  streas  that  maj  discourage  or  damp  it 
£or  ihe  fntore  ought  to  be  avoided,  yet  this  must  not  run  it 
hy  an  over-great  shynesB  of  difficulties  into  a  lazy  sauntering 
about  ordinary  and  obvious  things  that  demand  no  thought 
or  application.  This  debases  and  enervates  the  understand- 
ing, makes  it  weak  and  unfit  for  labour.  This  is  a  sort  of 
luvering  about  the  sur&oe  of  things  without  any  insight  into 
them  or  penetration;  and  when  the  mind  has  been  onoe 
habitoated  to  this  kuy  recumbency  and  8atis£BU3tion  on  the 
obfvioiis  sar£M»  of  things,  it  is  in  duigcr  to  rest  satisfied  there 
and  go  no  deeper,  since  it  cannot  do  it  without  pains  and  dig- 
ging. Bo  that  has  for  some  time  accustomed  himself  to  take 
op  with  what  easily  offers  itsdf  at  first  view,  has  reason  to 
fbar  be  shall  never  reconcile  himself  to  tiie  fittigue  of  turning 
and  tumbling  things  in  his  mind  to  discover  their  more  retired 
and  moEo  valuable  aecreiis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  methods  of  learning  which  scholars 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  tiieir  beginning  and  entrance 
i^Mm  the  sciences  should  influence  tham  all  their  lives,  and  be 
settled  in  their  minds  by  an  overruling  reverence;  especially 
if  ihey  be  such  as  universal  use  has  established.  Learners 
most  at  first  be  believers,  and  their  master's  rules  having  been 
onee  made  axioms  to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  ehould  keep 
tbat  dignity,  and  by  the  authority  they  have  once  got,  mislead 
those  who  think  it  sufficient  to  excuse  them  if  they  go  out  of 
their  way  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

3^,  Wcrds. — I  have  copiously  enough  fsqpoken  of  the  abuse 
of  WGida  in  another  place^*  cmd  therefore  shsU  upon  this 
reflection,  that  the  sciences  are  full  of  them,  warn  those  that 
wooki  conduct  their  understandings  right  not  to  take  any 
term,  howsoever  authorized  by  the  language  of  the  schools, 
to  stead  for  anything  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word 
may  be  of  fi:equent  use  and  great  credit  with  several  authors, 
and  be  by  them  made  use  of  ss  if  it  stood  for  some  real  being; 

*  Tbia  18  funy  treated  of  in  the  Estuty  on  ilie  Human  TTnderBtanding, 
Book  iiL  chap.  10,  11.  Hie  whole  book,  howerer,  has  reference  to  the 
tma»  mbjeet  Compare  also  BMiop  Berkeley's  Introduction  to  the 
Prine^iles  ai  Hnman  knowledge. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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but  yet,  if  he  that  reads  oazmot  firame  anj  distmct  idea  d 
that  beings  it  is  certainly  to  him  a  mere  empty  sound  wiihoot 
a  meaning,  and  he  learns  no  more  by  all  that  is  said  of  it  or 
attributed  to  it  than  if  it  were  affirmed  only  of  that  have 
empty  sound.  They  who  would  adyance  in  knowledge,  and 
not  deceive  and  swell  themselves  with  a  little  articulated  air, 
should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  jiot  to  take  words 
for  things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in  books  signify  real  en- 
tities in  nature,  till  they  can  frame  dear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
those  entities.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  allowed,  if  I  should 
set  down  *^ substantial  forms"  and  ''intentional  8pecieB,''a8 
such  that  may  justly  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  kmd  of  in- 
significant terms.  But  this  I  am  sure,  to  one  that  can  form 
no  determined  ideas  of  what  they  stand  for,  th^  signify 
nothing  at  all,  and  all  that  he  thinks  he  knows  about  them  is 
to  him  so  much  knowledge  about  nothing,  and  amounts  at 
most  but  to  be  a  learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  all 
reason  supposed  that  there  are  many  such  empty  terms  to  be 
found  in  some  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to 
etch  out  their  systems,  where  their  understandings  could  not 
furnish  them  with  conceptions  from  things.  But  yet  I  believe 
the  supposing  of  some  realities  in  nature  answering  those 
and  the  like  words,  have  much  perplexed  some  and  quite 
misled  others  in  the  study  of  nature.  That  which  in  any 
discourse  signifies,  ''  I  know  not  what,"  should  be  considered 
**  I  know  not  when.'*  Where  men  have  any  conceptions^  they 
can,  if  they  are  never  so  abstruse  or  abstrsicted,  explain  them 
and  the  terms  they  use  for  them.  For  our  conceptions  being 
nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  simple  onea^  if 
they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  stand  for  it  is  plain 
they  have  none.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  tp  hunt  after 
his  conceptions  who  has  none,  or  none  distinct)  he  that  knew 
not  what  he  himself  meant  by  a  learned  term,  cannot  make 
us  know  anything  by  his  use  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about 
it  never  so  long.  Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the 
operations  of  nature  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not 
to  inquire,  but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no 
more  of  them  than  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  and  therefore 
to  obtrude  terms  where  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions,  as  if 
they  did  contain,  or  rather  conceal  something,  is  but  an  arti- 
fice of  learned  vanity  to  cover  a  defect  in  an  hypothesis  or 
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cor  imderatandixig&  Words  are  not  made  io  conceal,  bnt  to 
declare  and  show  something;  where  they  are  by  those  who 
preftend  to  instmct  otherwise  nsed^  they  conceal  indeed  some- 
thing ;  but  that  that  they  conceal  is  nothing  bnt  the  ignorance, 
error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for  there  is  in  truth  nothing 
else  under  them.* 

30.  Wandering. — That  there  is  a  constant  sacoession  and 
flux  of  ideas  in  our  minds  I  have  observed  in  the  former  part 
of  this  essay,  and  eveiy  one  may  take  notice  of  it  in  himself. 
This,  I  suppose,  may  deserve  some  part  of  our  care  in  the  con- 
dact  of  our  understandings;  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great 
advantage  if  we  can  by  use  get  that  power  over  our  minds, 
as  to  be  able  to  direct  that  train  of  ideas,  that  so,  since  there 
will  new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts  by  a  con- 
stant sucoesion,  we  may  be  able  by  choice  so  to  direct  them, 
that  none  may  come  in  view  but  such  as  are  pertinent  to  our 
present  inquiry,  and  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  useful  to 
tiie  discoveiy  we  are  upon;  or,  at  least,  if  some  foreign  and 
unaoaght  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  that  yet  we  might  be 
able  to  reject  them  and  keep  them  from  taking  off  our  minds 
from  its  present  pursuit,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away 
with  our  thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.  Tins  is 
noty  I  soqsect,  so  easy  to  be  done  as  perhaps  may  be  imagined ; 
and  jet,  for  aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if  not  the  chief,  yet 
one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry  some  men  in  their 
reasoning  so  &r  beyond  others,  where  they  seem  to  be  natu- 
rally of  equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
wandering  of  thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find.  He  that 
shall  propose  such  an  one  would  do  great  service  to  the  stu- 
dious and  contemplative  part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help 
unthinking  men  to  become  thinking.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  hitherto  I  have  discorered  no  other  way  to  keep  our 
thoughts  dose  to  their  business,  but  the  endeavouring  as 
vonch.  as  we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention  and  application, 
getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  He  that  will 
observe  chUdren  will  find  that  even  when  they  endeavour 
their  utmost  they  cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling. 
The  way  to  cure  it,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  angiy  chidiog  or 

*  Upon  this  philoflophical  observation  was  erected  the  witty  oonteadic- 
tion  of  Goldsmith,  commonly  attnbuted  to  TaUeyrKod,  tiiftt  Umguage  wa« 
givm  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts. 

O  i 
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beating,  for  thst  presently  fills  their  heads  with  all  the  ideas 
that  fear^  dread,  or  confusion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring 
back  gently  their  wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into 
the  path  and  going  before  them  in  the  train  they  should  pur- 
aae,  without  any  rebuke,  or  so  much  as  taking  notice  (where 
it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  suppose,  would  sooner 
reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention  than  all  these  rougher 
methods,  which  more  distract  their  thought,  and  hindering 
the  application  they  would  promote,  introduce  a  contraiy 
habit* 

31.  DisUncHon, — ^Distinction  and  division  are  (if  I  mistake 
not  the  import  of  the  words)  veiy  different  things ;  the  one 
being  the  perception  of  a  difference  that  nature  has  placed  in 
things;  the  other,  our  making  a  division  where  there  is  yet 
none;  at  least  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  consider  them  in 
this  sense,  I  think  I  may  say  of  them,  that  one  of  them  is 
the  most  necessaiy  and  conducive  to  tnie  knowledge  that  can 
be;  the  other,  when  too  much  made  use  of,  serves  only  to 
puzzle  and  confound  the  understanding.  To  observe  every  the 
least  difference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and  clear 
sight,  and  this  keeps  the  understanding  steady  and  right  in 
its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though  it  be  usefdl  to  discern 
every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  consider  every  difference  that  is  in  things,  and 
divide  them  into  distinct  classes  under  every  such  difference. 
This  will  run  us,  if  followed,  into  particulars  (for  every  indi- 
vidual has  something  that  differences  it  from  another),  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  establish  no  general  truths,  or  else  at  least 
shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.     The  collection 

*  Upon  this  subject  be  has  spoken  at  considerable  length  in  hisTkomchtB 
on  Education,  where  see^  in  my  notes^  the  opinions  of  Montaigna  Bmiop 
Patrick  has  likewise^  in  his  Advice  to  a  Friend,  a  pleasant  paasage  to 
the  same  parpose.  Speaking  of  our  attempts  unreasonably  to  compel 
oun^ves  to  religious  meditation,  he  says:  "As  a  child,  you  may  Have 
observed,  when  he  cannot  think  of  his  lesson,  the  more  his  teacher  chideB 
and  calls  upon  him,  the  more  blodkishly  he  stands,  and  the  furUier  U  is 
beat  out  of  his  memoir:  so  it  is  veiy  frequ^^ntly  with  the  natural  spirite 
of  every  one  of  us.  They  are  so  c^ipressed  and  stupid  at  certain  fteasona 
that  if  we  labour  to  set  them  in  motion,  it  doth  but  dispose  them  the 
more  to  stand  stock  still.  But  if  we  let  them  alone^  and  for  that  time 
leave  them,  they  will  be  like  the  same  child,  who  in  a  short  time  comes 
to  himseU^  and  is  able  to  say  his  lesson  perfectly.  They  would  go  whither 
we  would  have  them,  and  perhaps  run  before  us.*'     (88  et  se^) 
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of  aevenl  things  into  aevexBl  clasBes  giyes  the  mind  more 
general  and  kiger  Tiew9>  but  we  must  take  care  to  unite 
ikeok  only  in  that,  and  so  to  aa  they  do  agrees  for  so  far  they 
may  be  united  under  the  connderation;  for  entity  itself 
that  eomprehenda  all  things^  as  general  as  it  i%  may  lUSTord  ua 
elear  and  rational  oonceptiona.  If  we  would  weigli  and  keep 
in  oar  minds' what  it  is  we  are  considering^  that  would  beat 
instract  us  when  we  should  or  should  not  branch  into  fturtlier 
distinctions,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  oon* 
templation  of  things,  to  which  tbere  is  nothing  more  oppoeite 
than  the  art  of  verbal  distinctions  made  at  pleasure  in  learned 
and  arbitrari^  invented  terms,  to  be  applied  at  a  venture^ 
without  comprehending  or  conveying  any  distinct  notions, 
and  BO  altogether  fitted  to  artificoal  talk  or  empty  noise  in 
diapate,  without  any  clearing  of  difficulties  or  advance  in 
knowledgei  Whatsoever  subject  we  examine  and  would  get 
knowledge  in«  we  should,  I  think,  make  as  general  and  as 
large  aa  it  will  bear;  nor  can  there  be  any  danger  of  this,  if 
the  idea  of  it  be  settled  and  determined :  for  if  that  be  so,  we 
ahaU  easily  distinguish  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  com- 
prehended under  the  same  name.  For  it  is  to  fence  a^jpainst 
the  entanglements  of  equivocal  words,  and  the  grsat  art  of 
aophiatiy  which  lies  in  them,  that  distinctions  have  been  mul- 
tilled  and  their  use  thought  so  necessary.  But  bad  every 
distinct  abatract  idea  a  distinct  known  name^  there  would  be 
little  need  of  these  multiplied  scholastic  distinctions,  though 
there  would  be  neverthel^  as  much  need  still  of  the  mind's 
observing  the  difierences  that  are  in  things,  and  discriminatr- 
ing  them  thereby  one  from  another.  It  is  not  therefore  the 
right  way  to  knowledge  to  hunt  after  and  fill  the  head  with 
abundance  of  artificial  and  scholastic  distinctions,  wherewith 
learned  men's  writings  are  often  filled:  we  sometimes  find 
what  they  treat  of  so  divided  and  subdivided  that  the  mind 
of  the  most  attentive  reader  loses  the  si^t  of  it,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  writer  himself  did;  for  in  things  crumbled 
into  dust  it  ia  in  vain  to  affect  or  pretend  order,  or  expect 
eleamesB.  To  avoid  confusion  by  too  lew  or  too  many  divi- 
sions, ia  a  great  akill  in  thinking  as  well  as  writing,  which  is 
but  the  copying  our  thoughts;  but  what  are  the  bpundariea 
of  the  mean  between  the  two  vicious  excesses  on  both  hands, 
I  think  is  hard  to  set  down  in  words:  dear  and  diatinct  ideas 
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are  all  that  I  yet  know  able  to  regulate  it  But  as  to  Teribal 
distmctions  receiTed  and  applied  to  oommoa  terms,  Le,,  equi- 
Tocal  words  they  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the  basineBB  of 
oriti(dams  and  dictionaries  than  of  real  kno^edge  and  philo- 
sophy, since  they  for  the  most  part  explain  the  meaning  of 
word%  and  giro  ns  their  several  significations.  The  dexteroua 
management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with 
them,*  I  know  has  and  does  pass  in  the  world  for  a  great  part 
of  learning;  but  it  is  learning  distinct  from  knowlec^  for 
knowledge  consists  only  in  perceiving  the  habitudes  and 
relations  of  ideas  one- to  another,  which  is  done  withoat  words; 
the  intervention  of  a  sound  helps  nothing  to  it.  And  hence 
we  see  that  there  is  least  use  of  distinctions  where  there  is 
most  knowledge,  I  mean  in  mathematics^  where  men  have 
determined  ideas  without  known  names  to  them,  and  so  there 
being  no  room  for  equivocations,  there  is  no  need  of  distinc- 
tions. In  arguing,  the  opponent  nses  as  comprehensive  and 
equivocal  terms  as  he  can,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the 
doubtfidness  of  his  expressicHifl :  this  is  expected,  and  there- 
fore the  answerer  on  his  side  makes  it  Ids  play  to  distinguish 
as  mnch  as  he  can,  and  thinks  he  can  never  do  it  too  mudi; 
nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way  wherein  victory  may  be  had 
without  truth  and  without  knowledge.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  art  of  disputing.  Use  yonr  words  as  captiously  as  yoa 
can,  in  yonr  arguing  on  one  side,  and  apply  distinctions  as 
much  as  yon  can  on  the  other  side  to  every  term,  to  non- 
plus your  opponent,  so  that  in  this  sort  of  sdiolarship,  there 
being  no  bounds  set  to  distinguishing,  some  men  have  thought 
all  acuteness  to  have  lain  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  they 
have  read  or  thought  on,  their  great  business  has  been  to 
amuse  themselves  with  distinctions,  and  multiply  to  them- 
selves divisions;  at  least,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing 
required.  There  seems  to  me,  as  I  said,  to  be  no  other  rule 
for  this  but  a  due  and  right  consideration  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves.  He  that  has  settled  in  his  mind  deter- 
mined ideas,  with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  both  to 
discern  their  differences  one  from  another,  which  is  really 
distinguishing;  and  where  the  penury  of  words  affords  not 
terms  answering  eveiy  distinct  idea»  will  be  able  to  apply 
proper  distinguishing  terms  to  the  comprehensive  and  equi- 
*  To  fend  asd  proYo^  i  e.,  to  wnmgle.    (VitUitigo.    Adam  Littleton.) 
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vocal  nameB  lie  is  forced!  to  make  use  of.  This  is  all  the  need 
I  know  of  distingnishing  tenns,  and  in  such  yerbftl  distinc- 
tioos  each  term  of  the  distinction,  joined  to  that  whole 
signification  it  distingaishes,  is  bat  a  distinct  name  for  a  dis- 
tinct idea.  Where  they  are  so,  and  men  have  dear  and 
distinct  conceptions'that  answer  their  Terbel  distinctions^  they 
are  right,  and  are  pertinent  as  £ur  as  they  senre  to  dear  any- 
thing in  the  subject  nnde^  consideration.  And  this  is  that 
vhich  seems  to  me  the  proper  and  only  measure  of  distino- 
tioDS  and  divisions,  which  he  that  will  conduct  his  understand- 
ing right  must  not  look  for  in  the  acnteness  of  invention  nor 
the  authority  of  writen^  but  wiU  find  only  in  the  consider- 
ation of  things  themsdves,  whether  he  is  led  into  it  by  his 
own  meditations  or  the  information  of  books. 

An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together  wherein  can  be 
finmd  any  likeness,  is  a  fiiult  in  the  understanding  on  the 
other  side  which  will  not  &il  to  midead  it,  and  by  thus 
lumping  of  things,  hinder  the  mind  from  distinct  and  accurate 
conoeptions  of  them. 

3^  SkmlM, — To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of 
kin  to  thisy  at  least  in  name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  notion,  run  inmiediately  after 
similes  to  noake  it  the  dearer  to  itself  which,  though  it  may 
be  a  good  way  and  useful  in  the  explaining  our  thoughts  to 
others,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  to  settle  true 
notions  of  anything  in  ourselves,  because  similes  always  fail 
in  some  part,  and  come  short  of  that  exactness  which  our 
oonceptionB  should  have  to  tlungs  if  we  would  think  aright. 
This  indeed  makes  men  plaudble  talkers,  for  those  are  always 
most  acceptable  in  discourse  who  have  the  way  to  let  their 
tiiou^ts  into  other  men's  minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
fiuality;  whether  those  thoughts  are  well  formed  and  cor- 
respond with  things  matters  not;  few  men  care  to  be 
instructed  but  at  an  easy  rate.  They  who  in  their  discourse 
strike  the  fimcy,  and  take  the  hearers'  conceptions  along  with 
them  as  fast  as  their  words  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers, 
and  go  for  the  only  men  of  clear  thoughts.  Nothing  con- 
tiibutes  80  much  to  this  as  similes,  whereby  men  think  they 
themsdves  understand  better,  because  they  are  the  better 
understood.  But  it  ib  one  thing  to  think  right  and  another 
thing  to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before 
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oUiers  with  adYantage  and  deanien,  be  ihej  r^ht  or  wraag^ 
Well-diosea  similes,  metaphors,  and  allegonea,  with  meihod 
and  order,  do  this  the  best  of  anything,  becanae  b<siBg  taken 
from  objects  akeady  known  and  familiar  to  the  nndop* 
standing,  they  are  conoeived  as  &8t  as  spoken,  and  tha 
oorrespondence  being  oondaded,  the  thing  they  are  brang^ 
to  explain  and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be  understood  tea 
Thus  &ncy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  m 
mistaken  for  solid.  I  say  not  this  to  deciy  metaphor,  or 
with  design  to  take  away  that  ornament  of  speech;  nrjr 
businees  here  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but  witk 
philosophers  and  lovers  of  truth,  to  whom  I  would  beg  lea(ve 
to  gi^e  this  one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether  in  the  iq)pli» 
cation  of  their  thoughts  to  anything  for  the  improvement  of 
their  knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  comprehend  the  matter 
before  them  r^ly  such  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  way  to  discover 
this  is  to  observe  whether,  in  the  laying  it  before  themsaJTBa 
or  others,  they  make  use  only  of  borrowed  representatianB 
and  ideas  foreign  to  the  things  which  are  applied  to  it 
by  way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing  some  proportion  or 
imagined  likeness  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Figuied 
and  metaphorical  expressicMis  do  well  to  illustrate  moE» 
abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which  the  mind  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  accustomed  to,  but  then  they  must  be  made  uae 
of  to  illustrate  ideas  that  we  already  have,  not  to  paint  to  xm 
those  which  we  yet  have  not.  Such  borrowed  and  aUnaive 
ideas  may  follow  real  and  solid  truth,  to  set  it  off  when 
found,  but  must  by  no  means  be  set  in  its  place  and  taken  frr 
it.  If  all  our  search  has  yet  reached  no  further  than  aimfla 
and  metaphor,  we  may  assure  ourselves  we  rather  fan<7  than 
know,  and  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and 
reality  of  the  thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  but  content  ouraelvea 
with  what  our  imaginations,  not  things  th^nselves^  furnish  us 
with. 

33.  AaswU, — ^In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understanding 
there  is  nothing  of  more  moment  than  to  know  when  and 
where,  and  how  far  to  give  assent^  and  possibly  there  is  nothing 
harder.  It  is  very  easily  said,  and  nobody  questions  it^  that 
giving  and  withholding  our  assent  and  the  degrees  of  it 
riiould  be  regulated  by  the  evidence  which  things  cany  with 
them;  and  yet  we  see  men  are  not  the  better  for  this  rola; 
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aome  finnlj  emlmoe  doctriiMs  apoa  di^^t  grooxids,  some 
upoD  BO  gtoonda,  and  some  omtiacy  to  appearance:  some 
admit  of  certaintyy  and  are  not  to  be  moyed  in  vhat  tbey 
bold;  othflTO  waver  in  everythingy  and  there  want  not  tkose 
that  reject  all  as  uncertaixL*  Wliat  then  shall  a  novice^  aa 
iaqniier,  a  stranger  do  in  the  caaef  I  answer,  use  his  eyes. 
There  is  a  conespondenoe  in  things^  and  agreement  and  dis* 
agreement  in  ideas,  discernible  in  Yery  different  degrees,  and 
there  are  eyes  in  men  to  see  them  if  they  please;  only  theiv 
eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  dazaded,  and  the  disoemiog  sight  in 
theoDi  impaired  or  lost.  Interest  and  passion  dazzle;  the 
oostom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our  persoasionai 
duna  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the 
&coky  of  disoeming  clearly  between  truth  and  falsehood^  and 
90  of  adhering  to  ^  right  side.  It  is  not  safe  to  pky  with 
enor  and  dress  it  up  to  ourselves  or  others  in  the  shape  of 
tnrth.  The  mind  by  d^prees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real 
aohd  tmth,  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  anything  that  can  be 
droaMd  up  into  any  feint  appearance  of  it;  and  if  the  fancy 
be  allowed  the  place  of  judgment  at  first  in  sport,  it  afterwaida 
oomea  by  uae  to  usurp  it,  and  what  is  recommended  by  thia 
flatterer  (that  studies  but  to  please)  is  received  for  good. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  fallacy,  such  arts  of  giving 
ooloiiis^  i^pearances,  and  resemblances  by  this  court-dresser, 
the  hocy,  that  he  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  nothing  but 
tnith  itself  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  subservient  to 
anything  else,  cannot  but  be  caught  He  that  has  a  mind  to 
halievB,  has  half  assented  already;  and  he  that  by  often 
arguing  against  his  own  sense  imposes  fiilsehood  on  others,  is 
not  £u>  £rom  believing  himself  This  takes  away  the  gzeat 
distance  there  is  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood;  it  brings  them 
almost  together,  and  makes  it  no  great  odds  in  things  Aat 
approach  so  near  which  you  take;  and  when  thio^  are 
Ivoiight  to  that  pass,  passion,  or  interest,  Ac^  easily,  and 
▼ithoot  being  perceived,  determine  which  shall  be  the 
right. 

34.  Jndifirency. — ^I  have  said  above  that  we  should  ka^ 
^  peilect  indifferency  for  all  opinions,  not  wish  any  of  them 
true,  or  try  to  make  them  appear  so,  but  being  indifferent, 

*  Tdleyniid.  erred  on  thk  point,  for  he  is  said  never  to  h»ve  believed 
uything.    13ie  exteavagaiiciee  of  th*  anoieDt  aoeptici  an  well  known. 
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receive  and  embrace  them  according  as  evidence,  and  tibat 
alone,  gives  the  attestation  of  tnith.  Thej  that  do  thna,  Lew, 
keep  their  minda  indifferent  to  opinionB,  to  be  determined 
only  by  evidence,  will  always  find  the  nnderstanding  has 
percep^on  enough  to  distinguish  between  evidence  and  no 
evidence,  betwixt  plain  and  doubtfdl;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refuse  their  assent  bat  by  that  measure^  they  will  be 
safe  in  the  opinions  they  hava  Which  being  perhaps  but 
few,  this  caution  will  have  also  this  good  in  it,  that  it  wiU 
pat  them  upcn  considering,  and  teach  them  the  neoeasity  of 
examining  more  than  they  do;  without  which  the  mind  is 
but  a  receptacle  of  inconsistencies,  not  the  storehouse  of 
truths.  They  that  do  not  keep  up  this  indifferency  in  them- 
selves for  all  but  truth,  not  supposed,  but  evidenced  in 
themselves^  put  coloured  spectacles  before  their  eyes,  and  look 
on  things  through  fidse  glasses,  and  then  think  tiiemselves 
excused  in  following  the  £sJse  appearances  which  they  them- 
selves put  upon  them.  I  do  not  expect  that  by  this  way  the 
assent  should  in  every  one  be  proportioned  to  the  grounds 
and  deamess  wherewith  eveiy  truth  is  capable  to  be  made 
out,  or  that  men  should  be  p^ectly  kept  from  error;  that  is 
more  than  human  nature  can  by  any  means  be  advanced  to; 
I  aim  at  no  such  unattainable  privU^e:  I  am  only  speaking 
of  what  they  should  do,  who  would  deal  &irly  with  their  own 
minds,  and  make  a  right  use  of  their  fiiculties  in  the  paisnit 
of  truth;  we  £ul  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  fiiil  ua 
It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities  that  men 
have  reason  to  complain  o^  and  which  they  actually  do 
complain  of  in  those  that  differ  from  them.  He  that  by 
indifferency  for  all  but  truth,  suffers  not  his  assent  to  go 
fitster  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it,  will  learn  to  examine^ 
and  examine  &irly  instead  of  presuming,  and  nobody  will  be 
at  a  loss  or  in  danger  for  want  of  embracing  those  tratha 
whidi  are  necessary  in  his  station  and  circumstances.  In  any 
other  way  but. this  all  the  world  are  bom  to  orthodoxy;  they 
imbibe  at  first  the  allowed  opinions  of  their  country  and 
party,  and  ao  never  questioning  their  trath,  not  one  of  a 
hundred  ever  examines.*    They  are  applaaded  for  presaming 

*  Th«  radsr  will  hare  be  reminded  of  the  wefl-known  bon-moi  of 
WarbvtoD,  wbo^  on  being aeked,  Whei it oithodoiy!  leplied,  Itisiny 
day,  while  heiarodftiy  ii  ereiy  other  men's  doi^. 
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ihsy  are  in  the  right.  He  that  considers,  is  a  foe  to  orthodozj^ 
beoBOse  poesiblj  he  maj  deviate  firom  some  of  the  reoeived 
doetrines  there.  And  thus  men,  withont  anj  indnsixy  or 
aoquisition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  troths  (for  it  is  not  the 
saiixie  everywhere)  and  are  innred  to  assent  without  evidence* 
This  influences  farther  than  is  thought^  for  what  one  of  a 
hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots  in  all  parties  ever  examined  the 
tenets  he  is  so  stiff  in,  or  ever  thought  it  his  busLaess  or 
duty  so  to  do  f  It  is  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to  suppose 
it  necesraiy,  and  a  tendency  to  apostacy  to  go  about  it 
And  if  a  man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  positive  and 
fierce  for  positions  whose  evidence  he  has  never  once  examined, 
and  that  in  matters  of  greatest  concernment  to  him,  what 
shall  keep  hun  from  this  shoH  and  easy  way  of  being  in  the 
right  in  cases  of  less  moment)  Thus  we  are  taught  to  clothe 
oar  minds  as  we  do  our  bodies,  after  the  fiushion  in  vogae^ 
and  it  is  accounted  ftntasticalness,  or  something  worse,  not 
to  do  so.*  This  custom  (which  who  dares  opposel)  makes 
the  short-sighted  bigots  and  the  warier  sceptics,  as  far  as  it 
prevails:  and  those  that  break  firom  it  are  in  danger  of 
bereay:  for  taking  the  whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth 
trath  and  orthodoxy  possess  together?  Though  it  is  b^  the 
last  alone  (which  has  the  good  luck  to  be  everywhere)  that 
error  and  heresy  are  judged  of :  for  argument  and  evidence 
aigniiy  nothing  in  the  case,  and  excuse  nowhere^  but  are  sure 
to  be  borne  down  in  all  societies  by  the  in£illible  orthodoxy 

*  In  &ct^  men  think  in  packs  as  jackals  hunt.  On  this  sahjeot 
I  formerly  publiahed  some  observations,  one  or  two  of  which  may 
be  here  repeated.  Having  notaoed  the  rapid  changes  in  faith  and 
practioe  which  during  the  last  century  have  taken  place  in  Fnmoe^ 
I  add,  "When  pubuo  opinion  is  thus  fluctuating,  individuals  have 
some  difficulty  in  preserving  themselves  from  the  charge  of  singu- 
lariiy,  to  which  au  such  persons  are  obnoxious  as  itiAawfaiin  during 
Umbo  sadden  changes  a  sober  and  steady  nund.  There  are^  however,  but 
vety  few  in  any  oountry  entertaining  thoughts  and  opinions  that  ought 
rafiy  to  be  termed  singular.  For,  althou^  there  be  nothing  too  absurd 
for  men  to  believe  conjointly  with  others,  they  dread  to  embrace  it  alone, 
in  nlenoe  and  soUtnde.  Men  have  always  thought  and  believed  in 
miflsns^  under  the  standaid  of  intellectaal  despots,  in  the  same  manner 
m  they  fight  in  masses  beneath  the  banners  of  poUtical  despots, 
nnougboat  the  whole  earth,  you  may  observe  opinions  and  ideas,  like 
swarms  of  bees,  clustering  together  upon  particiilar  spots,  or  as  ii(  like 
certain  ixees  and  plants  they  were  indigenous  to  the  soil."  (Anat  of 
Soc.  t  64  et  sell.) 
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of  the  plAce.  Whether  this  be  the  way  to  trath  and  right 
aoBenty  let  the  opioions  that  take  place  and  prescribe  in  tho 
aeveral  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  declare.  I  never  saw 
anj  reason  jet  why  truth  might  not  be  tnisted  on  its  own 
evidence :  I  am  sore  if  that  be  not  able  to  support  it  there  is 
no  fence  against  error,  and  then  truth  and  feiisehood  are  but 
names  that  stand  for  the  same  things.  Evidence  therefore  is 
that  bj  which  alone  every  man  is  (and  should  be)  taught  to 
regulate  his  assent,  who  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  right 
way  when  he  follows  it^ 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these 
three  states:  either  whoUy  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of  some 
proposition  they  have  either  embraced  formerly,  or  are  at 
present  inclined  to;  or  lastly,  they  do  with  assurance  hold 
and  pro&ss  without  ever  having  examined  and  being  convinced 
by  well-grounded  argument& 

The  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  fi:eedom  and  indifTei^^ 
ency,  the  likelier  to  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no  bias 
yet  clapped  on  to  mislead  them. 

d5.  For  ignorance,  with  an  indifferency  for  truth,  is  nearer 
to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  error;  and  they  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out 
of  the  way  who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide 
that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that 
has  not  yet  taken  a  step^  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  inquire  after  the  right  way.  The  last  of  the  three  sorts 
are  in  the  worst  condition  of  all;  for  if  a  man  (»n  be  perw 
suaded  and  fully  assured  of  anything  for  a  truth,  without 
having  examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for 
truth?  and  if  he  has  given  himself  up  to  believe  a  lie,  what 
means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  be  assured  without 
examining?  To  the  other  two,  this  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that 
as  he  that  is  ignorant  is  in  the  best  state  of  the  two,  so  he 
should  pursue  truth  in  a  method  suitable  to  that  state;  i.  e>, 
by  inquiring  directly  into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
without  Tninding  the  opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  liitna^jf 
with  their  questions  or  disputes  about  it ;  but  to  see  what  ha 
himself  can,  sincerely  searching  after  truth,  find  out.  He 
that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry  into  any 
sciences,  though  he  be  resolved  to  examine  them  and  judge  cf 


^em  freely,  does  yet  at  leftst  put  bixiMelf  on  that  side,  and 
poet  bimflelf  in  a  party  which  he  will  not  quit  till  he  be 
beaten  oat;  by  which  the  mind  ia  inBenaibly  engaged  to  make 
what  defenod  it  can,  and  bo  is  nnawBreB  biaawd.  I  do  not 
flay  bnt  a  man  ehonld  ^nbtaoe  some  opinion  when  he  haa 
examined,  else  he  examines  to  no  pmrpose;  but  the  sorest  and 
safest  way  is  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  till  he  has  fl^Mnin^^ 
and  that  without  any  the  least  legaid  to  the  opinionB  or 
systemB  of  other  men  about  it*  For  example,  were  it  my 
bnsinesB  to  undearstand  physic,  would  not  the  safe  and  readier 
way  be  to  consult  nature  herself,  and  inform  myself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  ootee,  than  eqxmsing  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists^  or  chemists,  to  engage  ia 
all  the  disputes  concering  either  of  those  systems^  and  suf^fwee 
itto  be  tnie^  till  I  have  tried  what  they  can  say  to  beat  me 
out  of  it?*  Or,  supposing  that  Hippocrates,  or  any  other 
book,  in&ilibly  contains  the  whole  art  of  physic;  would  not 
liie  direct  way  be  to  study,  read,  and  consider  that  book, 
wsi^  and  compare  the  parts  of  it  to  find  the  truths  rather 
than  espouse  the  doctrines  of  any  party  f  who,  though  they 
acknowledge  his  authority,  have  ak-eady  inteq[>reted  and  wire- 
drawn all  his  text  to  their  own  sense;  the  tincture  whet'eof 
when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in  danger  to  misunderstand 
his  true  meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mind  un- 
prepossessed by  doctors  and  commentators  of  my  sect,  whose 
reasonings,  interpretation,  and  langua^  which  I  have  been 
used  to,  will  of  course  make  all  chime  that  way,  and  make 
another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine,  meaning  of  the  author  seem 
harsh,  strained,  and  uncouth  to  ma  For  words  having  nata- 
rally  none  of  their  own,  cany  that  signification  to  the  hearer 
that  he  is  used  to  put  upon  them,  whatever  be  the  sense  of' 
him  that  uses  them.  Thu^  I  think,  is  visibly  so;  and  if  it  be, 
he  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets,  which 
he  received  without  examination,  ought  as  much  as  he  can,  to 
put  himself  wholly  into  this  state  ik  ignoranoe  in  reference 
to  that  question;  and  throwing  wholly  by  all  his  former 

^  Locke  so  seldom  alludes  to  mediefaie  or  phyricians,  that  few  not 
aoquainted  with  the  history  of  his  life  would  suppoae  him  to  have  studied 
pi^c  professionally,  and  to  have  been  only  prevented  by  the  weakness 
of  bis  constitution  from  entering  on  the  practice  of  it.  See  kia  IMe 
prefixed  to  the  Bcasonableness  of  ChristSanity,  p.    '" 
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notioDS,  and  the  opmions  of  otben^  examine,  with  a  perfect 
indiffereacy,  the  qnestion  in  its  source,  -without  any  in- 
clination  to  either  side  or  any  regard  to  his  or  others'  unex- 
amined opinions.  This  I  own  is  no  easy  thing  to  do ;  but  I 
am  not  inquiring  the  easy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  way 
to  truth,  which  they  must  follow  who  wiU  deal  &irly  with 
their  own  understandings  and  their  own  souls.* 

36.  Question, — ^The  indifferency  that  I  here  propose  will 
also  enable  them  to  state  the  question  right  which  they  are  in 
doubt  about,  without  which  they  can  never  come  to  a  fiedr 
and  dear  decision  of  it. 

37.  Ferseveranoe, — Another  fruit  from  this  indifferency, 
and  the  considering  things  in  themseLves  abstract  from  our 
own  opinions  and  other  men's  notions  and  discourses  on  them, 
will  be,  that  each  man  will  pursue  his  thoughts  in  that  method 
which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
to  his  apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to  him,  in  which  he 
ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constancy,  until  he 
oome  to  a  well-grounded  resolution  wherein  he  may  acquiesoa 
If  it  be  objected  that  this  will  require  every  man  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  quit  sll  his  other  business  and  betake  himself 
wholly  to  study,  I  answer,  I  propose  no  more  to  any  one  than 
he  hais  time  for.  Some  men's  state  and  condition  require  no 
great  extent  of  knowledge;  the  necessaiy  provision  for  life  swal- 
lows the  greatest  part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of 
leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  oscitancy  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  time  to  spare ;  and  every  one  has  enough  to  get  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  required  and  expected  of  him,  and  he 
that  does  not  that  is  in  love  with  ignorance,  and  is  account- 
able for  it. 

38.  PresumpHon,  —  The  variety  of  distempers  in  men's 
minds  is  as  great  as  of  those  in  their  bodies ;  some  are  epi- 
demic, few  escape  them;  and  every  one  too,  if  he  would  look 

*  In  this  passage  we  have  much  of  the  earnest  eloquence  of  Plsto^ 
who,  in  his  matchless  introduction  to  the  Protagoras,  describes  in  iem 
words  the  imminent  danger  of  admitting  error  into  the  mind.  Socratea, 
there  as  elsewhere  in  his  disciple's  writings  the  principal  interiocutor, 
observes  to  Hippocrates,  desirous  of  becoming  a  hearer  of  Protagoras, 
ftkWiiC  nl^v  xf^vx^y  ^^^  travrov  vapatxxtiv  9ipainv<rai  dvSpi^  ug  0^c» 
<ro^i(TTv'  S  n  Sk  von  6  ffo^t<m/c  fori,  OavfidZoifi  av  ii  6l<rOcL  icai  roi  ti 
rovT*  dyvocTc,  oi/dk  8ry  irapaSiiiag  rffv  ^x^  olixBa,  o(/r  ti  iyaO^  ovr 
ft  K€LK(p  irpayfiari,     (T.  i.  p.  155.  Bekk.)— £d. 
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into  bimself,  would  find  some  defect  of  bis  particiilftr  genina 
There  is  scarce  any  one  wiihoat  some  idiosyncnuy  tibat  be 
BofferB  by.  Tbis  man  presomeB  npon  bis  parts,  tbat  tbej  will 
not  fidl  bim  at  time  of  need;  and  so  tbinks  it  superfluous 
labour  to  make  any  provision  beforeband.  Hia  nnderstand- 
ing  is  to  bim  like  Eortunatus's  purse,  wbicb  is  always  to 
fomisb  bim,  witbout  ever  patting  anytbing  into  it  befbr»* 
band;  and  so  be  sits  still  satisfied,  witbout  endeavouring  to 
store  bis  understanding  with  knowledge.  It  is  tbe  sponta- 
neous product  of  tbe  countiy,  and  wbat  need  of  labour  in 
tiDagel  Such  men  may  spread  tbeir  native  riches  before  the 
ignoxant;  but  they  were  best  not  to  come  to  stress  and  trial 
with  tbe  skilfuL  We  are  bom  ignorant  of  everything.  The 
superficies  of  things  that  surround  them  make  impressions  on 
the  negligent^  but  nobody  penetrates  into  tbe  inside  without 
labour,  attention,  and  industry.*  Stones  and  timber  grow  of 
themselves^  but  yet  there  is  no  unifonn  pile  with  sjrmmetry 
and  convenience  to  lodge  in  witbout  toil  and  pains.  God  has 
made  tbe  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beautiful  witb- 
out us;  but  it  will  never  come  into  our  beads  all  at  once;  we 
must  briog  it  home  piecemeal,  and  there  set  it  up  by  our 
own  industiy,  or  else  we  shall  have  nothing  but  darkness 
and  a  chaos  within,  whatever  order  and  li^t  there  be  in 
things  without  us. 

39.  Despondency, — On  the  other  side,  there  are  others  tbat 
depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and 
conclude  that  the  getting  an  insight  in  any  of  the  sciences,  or 
making  any  progress  in  knowledge  further  than  serves  their 
ordinary  business,  is  above  their  capadtiea  These  sit  still, 
because  they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go;  as  the  others  I 
last  mentioned  do,  because  they  think  they  have  wings  to  fly, 
and  can  soar  on  high  when  they  please.  To  these  latter  one 
may  for  answer  apply  the  proverb,  "  Use  legB  and  have  legs." 
Nobody  knows  what  strength  of  parts  he  baa  till  be  has  tried 
them.  And  of  tbe  understanding  one  may  most  truly  say, 
that  its  force  is  greater  generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  ia  put 
to  it.     '^  Yiresque  acquirit  eundo." 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set  the 
mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigorously  to  the 

*  It  is  XenophcD,  I  beliere,  who  says  that  the  gods  mII  all  good  things 
to  ma  for  sweat  and  toil — Ed. 
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buamess;  for  it  holds  in  the  straggles  of  the  mind  as  in 
those  of  war,  **  dum  putant  se  vinoere  viodre.'*  A  persuasion 
that  we  shall  overcxmie  any  difficulties  that  we  meet  with  in 
the  Bcienees  seldom  £ul8  to  carry  us  through  them«  Nobody 
knows  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  steady  and 
regular  application,  till  he  has  tried.  This  is  certain,  he  that 
sets  out  upon  weak  1^,  will  not  only  go  further,  but  grow 
stronger  too  than  one  who^  with  a  vigorous  coostitution  and 
firm  limbs,  only  sits  stilL 

Something  of  kin  to  this  men  may  observe  in  themseivesy 
when  the  mind  frights  itself  (as  it  often  does)  with  anything 
reflected  on  in  gross,  and  transiently  viewed  confusedly  and 
at  a  distance.  Things  thus  offered  to  the  mind  carry  ihr 
show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be 
wiapt  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  truth  is^  these 
are  notMng  but  spectres  that  the  understanding  raisea  to  itself 
to  flatter  its  own  lazLoeas.  It  sees  nothing  distinctly  in  things 
remote  and  in  a  huddle;  and  therefore  concludes  too  fidntlyy 
that  there  is  nothing  more  dear  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and  that  mist  of  our  own  raising 
that  envdioped  them  will  remove;  and  those  that  in  that 
mist  appeared  hideous  giants  not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  be 
Ibund  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  shape.* 
Things  that  in  a  remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  obscure^ 
must  be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  8tq»;  and  what  is 
most  visible,  easy,  and  obvious  in  them  first  considered 
Reduce  them  into  their  distinct  parts;  and  then  in  their  doe 
order  bring  all  that  should  be  known  concerning  every  one  of 
those  parts  into  plain  and  simple  questions;  and  then  what 
was  thought  obscure^  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our  weak 
parts,  will  lay  its^  open  to  the  understanding  in  a  hir  view, 
and  let  the  mind  into  that  which  before  it  was  awed  with, 
and  kept  at  a  distance  from,  as  wholly  mysterious.  I  appeal 
to  my  reader's  experience,  whether  tibis  has  never  hi^p^Md 
to  him,  especially  when,  busy  on  one  thing,  he  has  occasion- 
aiiy  reflected  on  another.  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  never 
thus  been  scared  with  a  sadden  opinion  of  mighty  difficulties, 
which  yet  have  vanished,  when  he  has  seriously  and  methodi- 
*  Omne  ignotnm  pro  magnifioo. 
Tki  distance  lends  eadumtmeizt  to  the  view. 
And  clothes  tlie  mountiun  with  its  wnire  hue. — En 
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caXfy  api^dd  himaelf  to  Uie  oonsaderotion  of  tiufl  aeeming 
terrible  sabject;  and  th^e  has  been  no  other  matter  <^ 
astonishment  left,  but  that  he  amnaed  himself  with  so  dis- 
eonngmg  a  prospect  of  his  own  raising,  about  a  matter  which 
in  the  handling  was  found  to  have  noddng  in  it  more  strange 
nor  intricate  than  sevtnal  other  things  which  he  had  long 
onoe^  and  with  ease,  mastered.  This  eaqierienoe  would  teach 
ns  how  to  deal  with  such  bugbears  another  time,  which  should 
rather  serve  to  excite  our  vigour  than  enervate  our  industry. 
The  surest  way  for  a  learner  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is 
not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  strides ;  let  that  which  he 
sets  himself  to  leani  next  be  indeed  the  next,  i  &,  as  nearly 
conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is  possible;  let  it 
be  distinct,  but  not  remote  from  it ;  let  it  be  new,  and  what  he 
did  not  know  before,  that  the  understanding  may  advance; 
but  let  it  be  as  little  at  once  as  may  be^  that  its  advances  may 
he  clear  and  sure.  All  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  way  it 
will  hold.  TbiB  distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  is  firm 
and  sure;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it  in  eveiy  step  of  its 
progression  in  an  easy  and  orderly  train;  than  which  there  is 
nothing  of  more  use  to  the  understandii^^.  And  though  this 
perhaps  may  seem  a  very  slow  and  lingering  way  to  know- 
1®^  yet  I  dare  confidently  affirm,  that  whoever  will  try  it 
in  hinuel^  or  any  one  he  will  teach,  shall  find  the  advances 
greater  in  this  method,  than  they  would  in  the  same  space  of 
time  hare  been  in  any  other  he  could  have  taken.  The 
greatest  part  of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a  distinct  perception 
oi  things  in  themselves  distinct  And  some  men  give  more 
dear  light  and  knowledge  by  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a 
qnestion,  than  others  by  talJ^ng  of  it  in  gross,  whole  hoon 
together.  In  ihis,  they  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more 
but  separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another, 
and  Uy  them,  when  so  disentan^ed,  in  their  due  order. '  This 
often,  without  any  more  ado,  resolves  the  doubt,  and  shows 
tiifi  nund  where  the  truth  lies.  The  i^jreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  in  question,  when  they  are  once  separated 
%d  distinctly  considered,  is,  in  maay  cases,  presently  received, 
«nd  thereby  clear  and  lasting  knowledge  gained;  whereas 
things  in  gross  taken  up  together,  and  so  lying  together  in 
^vfbsiott,  can  produce  in  the  mind  but  a  confused,  which  in 
effect  is  no,  knowledge;  or  at  leas^  when  it  ooines  to  be 

VOL.  L  H 
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examined  and  made  use  of,  will  prove  litde  better  than  i 
I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  refpeat  here  again  irhat  I  have 
said  elsewhere^  that  in  learning  anything,  aa  litde  ahould  be 
proposed  to  the  mind  at  once  as  is  possible;  and,  that  being 
trnderstood  and  ftilly  mastered,  to  proceed  to  the  next  adjcin- 

S;  party  yet  xmknown,  simple^   unperplexed   propositMii, 
onging  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  <deaiing 
what  is  principally  designed. 

40.  Analogy, — ^Analogy  is  of  great  nse  to  the  mind  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  natural  philosophy;  and  that  part  of 
it  chiefly  which  consists  in  happy  and  sncoeesfdl  experimcote. 
But  here  we  must  take  care  that  we  keep  onrsdves  within 
that  wherein  the  analogy  consiste.  For  example:  the  acid 
oil  of  Titriol  is  foimd  to  be  good  in  such  a  case,  therefioee  tike 
spirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  nsed  in  the  like  case.  If 
Idle  good  effect  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it,  the 
trial  may  be  justified;  but  if  there  be  something  else  besides 
the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  produces  the  good  we 
desire  in  the  case,  we  mistake  that  for  analogy  which  is  not, 
and  suffer  our  understanding  to  be  misguided  by  a  wrong 
supposition  of  analogy  where  there  is  none. 

41.  Aaaadation, — ^Though  I  have,  in  the  second  book  of  my 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  treated  of  the 
association  of  ideas;  yet  having  done  it  there  histoncallyp  as 
'giving  a  view  of  tiie  understanding  in  this  as  w^  as  ite 
several  other  ways  of  operating,  rather  than  designing  there 
to  inquire  into  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  it ; 
it  will,  under  this  latter  consideration,  afford  other  matter  of 
thought  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  instruct  themselves 
thoroughly  ui  the  right  way  of  conducting  their  understand- 
ings :  and  that  the  rather,  because  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  as 
firequent  a  cause  of  miafc^lrft  and  error  in  us  as  perhaps  any- 
thing ^Ise  that  can  be  named ;  and  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  as 
hard  to  be  cured  as  any,  it  being  a  very  hard  thing  to  con- 
vince any  one  that  tlungs  are  not  so,  and  naturally  ao^  as 
they  constantly  i^ppear  to  him. 

By  this  one  easy  and  unheeded  miscarriage  of  the  under- 
standing, sandy  and  loose  foundations  become  infidlible 
principles,  and  will  not  suffer  themsdYes  to  be  touched  or 
questioned;  such  unnatural  connexions  become  by  custom  aa 
natural  to  the  mind  as  son  and  light^  fire  and  wannth  go 
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ioge&ea^j  and  so  ae«m  to  canj  inih  them  as  natnnJ  a& 
evuietioe  as  aelf-evident  tniths  themaelyefl.  And  where  then 
i^iall  one  with  hopes  of  sacoeeB  begin  the  core)*  Many  men 
finely  emfaraoe  fitlaehood  for  tmUij  not  only  because  they 
never  tinoo^i  otherwise,  but  also  because^  thns  blinded  as 
they  have  been  ftom  the  beginnings  they  never  could  think 
otharwiae ;  at  least  without  a  vigour  of  mind  able  to  contest 
the  empire  of  habit^  and  look  into  its  own  principles;  a 
fieedmn  wbioh  few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  themselves, 
and  kswet  are  allowed  the  psactioe  of  by  others;  it  being  the 
great  art  and  business  of  the  teachers  and  guides  in  most  sects 
to  soppreBSy  as  much  as  they  can,  this  fundamental  duty 
which  evevy  man  owes  himself  and  is  the  fiist  steady  step 
towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole  train  of  his  actions  and 
opnions.     This  would  give  one  reason  to  suspect,  that  such 

*  Compare  with  the  above  the  fdUkfrnos  pasiage  from  Lord  Bacon : 
"It  is  not  only  the  diffionlty  and  labour  wnich  men  take  in  finding  out 
of  truth ;  nor  again,  that,  when  it  is  found,  it  impoBeth  upon  men's 
tfaoo^tSy  that  doth  bring  lies  in  fibvour,  but  a  natural  though  oorrupt  love 
ofthefieitsell 

*'One  of  the  later  schools  of  the  Gredans  eoumneih  the  matter,  and 

is  at  a  statid  to  think  what  should  be  in  i^  that  men  should  love  lies, 

where  neitiwr  thej  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets,  nor  for  advantaae, 

as  with  the  merchant;  but  ror  the  lie's  sake.     But  I  cannot  teU:  wis 

oone  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  dayl^ht^  that  doth  not  show  the  masques, 

tnd  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  tli^  world,  half  so  stately  sad  damtOy 

ts  CMidle  Hght    Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 

ihsveth  beat  bj  day;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or 

caibuncle^  that  showeth  best  m  varied  light.    A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth 

ever  add  pleasure."    But  if  there  be  a  pleasure  in  lying,  or  in  beUering 

&fi^  tiiere  is  aboy  very  fortunately,  no  small  delight  in  the  discovery  and 

nosptiott  of  truth.     Montaigne's  remariw  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of 

coBsideBwtion.     "Que  signifiece  refrain?    E»  vm  lien  gluwnt  et  coidaMt 

MQwndone  uotre  ereanee:  car  comme  dit  Euripides^. 

Les  (Burres  de  Dieu  en  diversea 

Vwyatta  nous  donnent  des  iiagossos; 

wnUahlft  h  oshiy  qu'Empedocles  semoit  souvent  en  ses  livres,  oomme 

e^t^  cTune  dirine  furaur  et  fbro^  de  la  y^td.    Nou  non,  nnut  netenUms 

neii^fiQmnewnf<m$rie%f  UmUs  (Aoaea  n<nu  9<>vt  oecuket,  U  n'en  ett  amCHme 

<ie  la  laqudU  now  puiaaona  aMKr  qmlU  eUe  4tL    Bevenaat  h  ce  mot 

diritt,  cogiUitUma  moiHalMtm  timida  it  iueeiim  od  tueenttonss  nottra  et 

P^ovidmOke,    H  ne  fimt  pas  trouvsr  estrange,  si  flents  desesperes  de  la 

.  frinse  n'ont  pas  laias^  d'avoir  plaisir  h  la  chasse,  restude  estant  de  soi 

QM  occupation  plaisante:   et  si  plaisante^  que  panny  les  votuptes,  les 

Stoidens  defenoent  aussi  celle  oui  vient  de  Texercitation  de  Tespril  y 

'^'cnlfint  de  la  bxkle^  et  trouvent  de  f  intempaanoe  a  trop  scavoir."    (Vol^ 

▼'P.44etaeq.)— Ea 

H  2 
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teachers  are  cdnacioQB  to  themselTes  of  the  fiJaehodd  or 
weakness  of  the  tenets  they  prafesa^  sinoe  the]r  inll  not  suffer 
ihe  grounds  wheteon  they  are  built  to  be  examined; 
whereas  those  who  seek  tmth  only,  and  desire  to  own 
and  propagate  nothing  elae^  freely  expose  their  prinoqiLBB 
to  the  test;  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined;  give 
men  leave  to  reject  them  if  they  can;  and  if  there  be  any* 
thing  weak  and  unsound  in  them,  are  willing  to  have  it 
detected,  that  they  themaelves^  as  well  as  others,  may  not  Jay 
any  stress  upon  any  received  proposition  beyond  what  the  evi- 
dence of  its  truths  will  warrant  and  allow.* 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  foult  among  all  sorts  of  people  of 
principling  their  children  and  scholars;  which  at  least,  when 
looked  into,  amounts  to  no  more  but  making  them  imbibe 
their  teacher's  notions  and  tenets  by  an  implicit  fidth,  sad 
firmly  to  adhere  to  them  whether  true  or  false.  What 
colours  may  be  given  to  this,  or  of  what  use  it  may  be  when 
practised  upon  the  vulgar,  destined  to  labour,  and  given  up 
to  the  service  of  their  bellies,  I  will  not  here  inquire.  Birt 
as  to  the  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  whose  condition  allows 
them  leisure,  and  letters,  and  inquiiy  after  truth,  I  can  see  no 
other  right  way  of  principling  them,  but  to  take  heed,  as 
much  as  may  be,  that  in  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have 
no  natural  cohesion  come  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads; 
and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to  them  to  be  their 
guide  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  and  studies,  viz.,  that 
they  never  suffer  any  ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  under- 
standings in  any  other  or  stronger  combination  than  what 
tiieir  own  nature  and  correspondence  give  them;  and  that 
they  often  examine  those  that  they  find  linked  together  in 
their  minds,  whether  this  association  of  ideas  be  firom  the 
visible  agreement  that  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  tiie 

*  Plato^  in  h3B  Gorgiaa,  has  pat  sentimeDti  stiongly  wwmnWhig  the 
*«bove  into  the  mouth  of  Sooratesy  who^  having  graphmly  doacribd  th* 
noisy  and  wranglinff  tone  of  ordinaiy  dispatanta^  exolaimi^  "  But  what  . 
manner  of  man  am  It  Why  I  am  one  of  those  who^  whqn  in  error,  love 
to  be  refuted,  and  who  have  equal  delight  in  reAiting  the  errors  of  o^en ; 
>  nor  ia  it  more  pleaaant  to  me  to  refute  than  to  be  refuted.  On  the  oq»> 
truy,  I  account  it  a  sreater  oatbfaotion,  inaamueh  aa  the  advantage  is 
greater  to  be  delivered  from  the  estrone  of  evil,  than  to  deliver  o^en; 
and  truly  I  consider  no  evil  incident  to  human  nature  so  grievous  as  to 
•entertain  false  opinions  oonoeming  the  subject  we  have  here  under  di»- 
cuonon."     (Plat  t  iiL  p.  26.)— £d. 
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habitiial  and  pnvailiiig  cmtMn  of  the  mind  joaAnig  them 
thus  together  in  thinlriiig. 

This  ie  for  caution  against  this  evil,  hefixe  it  he  thoroo^y 
xiveted  by  custom  in  tibe  undentanding;  hnt  he  that  iroold 
onre  it  when  hahit  has  establiahed  it,  mnst  nicely  observe  the 
TBty  quick  and  almost  imperceptible  motions  of  the  mind  in 
its  hahitoal  aetion&  What  I  have  said  in  another  pfause 
aboat  the  change  of  the  ideas  of  sense  into  those  of  judgment 
may  be  proof  of  this.  Let  any  one»  not  skilled  in  jn^mmg^ 
he  told  when  he  sees  bottles  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other 
things  so  painted,  as  they  are  in  some  places  shown,  that  he 
does  not  see  protaberancee^  and  yon  ^nll  not  convince  him 
hot  by  the  touch;  he  will  not  bdieve  that  by  an  instantaneoos 
legerdemain  of  his  own  thoo^^itB^  one  idea  is  sabstitnted  for 
another.  How  frequent  instances  may  one  meet  with  of  this 
in  the  arguings  of  the  learned,  who  not  seldom,  in  two  ideas 
timt  th^  have  been  accustomed  to  join  in  their  mindi^  sub* 
stitute  one  for  the  other;  and  I  am  ^  to  think,  often 
without  perceiving  it  themselves!  This,  whilst  they  are 
under  the  deceit  of  it^  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction,  and 
they  applaud  themselves  as  sealous  champions  for  truth,  when 
indeed  tbey  are  contending  for  error.  And  the  confusion  of 
two  difiSsrent  ideas,  which  a  customazy  connexion  of  them  in 
their  minds  hath  made  to  them  almost  one,  fills  their  head 
with  &]se  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  fiJse  consequenoea. 

42.  FaUaein. — Right  understanding  consists  in  the  dis- 
covery and  adherence  to  truth,  and  that  in  the  perception  of 
the  Tisible  or  pmbable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
aa  they  are  affirmed  and  denied  one  of  another.  From  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  right  use  and  conduct  of  the  under<< 
standing,  whose  business  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  else,  is, 
tiwt  the  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indifferency,  not 
inclining  to  either  side^  any  further  than  evidence  settles  it 
by  knowledge,  or  the  over-balance  of  probability  gives  it  the 
turn  of  assent  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  yqtj  hard  to  meet 
with  any  discourse  wherein  one  may  not  perceive  the  author 
not  only  maintain  (for  that  is  reasimable  and  fit)  but  inclined 
and  biassed  to  one  side  of  the  question,  with  marks  of  a 
desire  that  th^t  should  be  true.  If  it  be  asked  me,  how 
authors  who  havo  such  a  bias  and  lean  to  it  may  be  dis- 
covered; I  answer,  by  observing  how  in  their  writings  or 
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ai^g^gB  they  are  often  led  by  their  inoliiiAtionft  to  efaaage 
the  ideas  of  the  question,  eith^  by  changing  the  teima^  or  by 
adding  and  joining  others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under 
consideration  are  so  varied  as  to  be  more  serviceable  to  their 
purpose^  and  to  be  thereby  broaght  to  an  easier  and  nearer 
agreement,  or  more  visible  and  remoter  disagreement  one 
with  another.  This  is  }dain  and  direct  sophistry;  but  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  wherever  it  is  foond  it  is  made  use  of 
with  design  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  readers.  It  is  visible 
that  men's  prejudices  and  inclinations  by  this  way  impoaa 
often  upon  themselves;  and  their  affection  for  trtith,  under 
their  prepossession  in  favour  of  one  side,  is  the  vecy  thii^ 
that  leads  them  from  it.  Inclination  suggests  and  slides  into 
their  discourse  favouiuble  tenns,  which  introduce  &vouiable 
ideas;  till  at  last  by  this  means  that  is  concluded  clear  and 
evident,  thus  dressed  up,  which,  taken  in  its  native  state^  by 
making  use  of  none  but  the  preciae  determined  ideao^  would 
find  no  admittance  at  all.  The  putting  these  glosses  on 
what  they  affirm,  these,  as  they  thought  handscxne,  easy,  and 
graceful  explications  of  what  they  are  discoursing  on,  is  ao 
much  the  cnaracter  of  what  is  called  and  esteemed  writing 
well,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  authors  will  ever  be 
persuaded  to  leave  what  serves  so  well  to  propagate  their 
opinions,  and  procure  themselves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a 
more  jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  same 
terms  precisely  annexed  to  the  same  ideas;  a  sour  and  blunt 
stiffiiess  tolerable  in  mathematiciaDs  only,  who  Ibrce  their 
way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irresistiblie  demonstratioB.* 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  the 
looser,  though  more  insinuating  ways  of  writing;  if  they  wHl 
not  think  fit  to  keep  close  to  truth  and  instmotiosi  hy 

*  AtiihoTB  desire  to  be  read,  wMoh  they  would  not  be  if  they  adnpfeed 
the  oast-nron  style  of  the  mathMnstknuM.  The  Uame  thenfctcv  if  bbwa 
there  be^  reete  with  human  nature  itself;  for  authors  have  only  tfa* 
choioe  of  not  being  read  at  all,  and  oonsequenUy  of  imparUng  no  truth, 
or  of  so  clothing  the  truths  they  dellyer  that  they  may  sometimes^  by 
unwary  obser^erB,  be  confounded  with  error.  I  am  not  indeed  oonvlnoed 
that  a  barren  tbyle,  uninlbnned  by  taancj,  stripped  etitiraly  of  figures^  a 
murs  skeleton  of  language^  would,  even  if  tolerated,  be  £avouraUe  to  tiie 
d^yeiy  of  truth.  An  outline  of  the  human  form,  drawn  in  briniant 
colours,  would  not  be  less  true  to  nature  than  one  drawn  in  black.  And 
in  reaaoninff,  as  the  philosopher  a  few  sections  back  appears  to  idlow,  me* 
taphoEB  and  simasB  aflted  a  powerf^  aU  IB  the  dmidatioa  of  tnilih.*--^ 
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mivtried  terms  and  plain  miflopbisticated  aigimienta;  yet  it 
oQ&oerns  readees  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  &llacie6  and  the 
pporailing  ways  of  uuinuation.  To  do  tlusy  the  Barest  and 
mosi  effbctoal  remedy  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  dear  and 
distinet  ideas  of  the  question  stripped  of  words;  and  so 
Hkewise  in  the  train  of  argumentation^  to  take  up  the 
author's  ideas,  neglecting  his  words,  observing  how  they 
CQimeei  or  separate  those  in  qnesti^m.  He  tluit  does  tibos 
viil  be  able  to  oast  off  all  that  is  sapwflTious;  he  will  see 
▼hai  is  perlmenty  what  coherent^  what  is  direot  to,  what 
dides  by,  ti^  question.  This  will  readily  show  him  all  the 
fere^n  ideas  in  the  discoone,  and  where  they  were  brought 
in;  and  though  they  perhaps  daszled  the  writer,  yet  he 
will  pereeiTe  that  they  give  no  light  nor  strength  to  his 
restoningB. 

Tbk,  thoagh  it  be  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  reading 
hoolB  with  prc^t,  and  keeping  one's  self  from  being  misled 
by  great  names  or  plausible  disoourses;  yet  it  being  hard  and 
tedums  to  those  who  have  not  accustomed  themselyes  to  it, 
it  JB  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  (amongst  those  few 
v^  really  porsoe  tmth)  should  this  way  guard  his  under- 
standing fix»n  being  imposed  on  by  the  inlfiil,  or  at  least 
nnderigned  sophistry,  whicb  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of 
aigamettt  They  that  write  against  their  conviction,  or  that, 
neoct  to  them,  are  resolyed  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party 
they  were  engaged  in,  cannot  be  supposed  to  reject  any  arms 
that  may  h^p  to  defend  their  causey  and  therefore  swh. 
ahcmld  be  read  with  the  greatest  caution.  And  they  who 
write  ibr  opinioins  they  axe  sincerely  persuaded  of  and  believe 
to  be  true^  i^unk  they  may  so  fur  ailow  themselyes  to  indulge 
their  laudable  affection  to  truth,  as  to  permit  their  esteem  of 
it  to  giye  it  the  best  colours,  and  set  it  off  with  the  best 
eippQasions  and  dress  tiiey  can,  thereby  to  gain  it  the  easiest 
entrance  into  the  minds  of  their  readen^  and  fix  it  deepest 
there. 

One  of  those  being  the  state  of  mind  we  may  justly  suppose 
BUMt  Writers  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers,  who  apply  to 
them  lor  instruction,  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  which 
becomes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  and  should  make  tliem 
^ways  watchful  against  whatever  might  conceal  or  mia- 
'^epnaent  xL    If  tluy  have  not  the  akiU  of  repreoeating  to 
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tliemselyes  the  aathor*8  sense  by  pure  ide«B  separated  &caat 
soondsy  axid  thereby  divested  of  the  false  lights  and  deoeitfal 
ornaments  of  speech;  this  jet  they  should  do,  they  should 
keep  the  precise  question  steadily  in  their  minds^  CMrry  it 
along  with  them  through  the  whole  discourse,  and  saSa  not 
the  least  alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  additioiD,  sub- 
traction, or  substituting  any  other.  This  eveiy  one  ca&  do 
who  has  a  mind  to  it;  and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is 
plain,  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
men's  lumber;  I  mean  Mae  and  unooncluding  reasaningB^ 
rather  than  a  repositoiy  of  truth  for  his  own  use,  which  will 
prove  substantial,  and  stand  him  in  stead,  when  he  has 
occasion  for  it  And  whether  such  an  one  deals  hirlj  by  hia 
own  mind,  and  conducts  his  own  understanding  rights  I  leave 
to  his  own  understanding  to  judge.** 

43.  FtmdamenUd  Verities. — ^The  mind  of  man  being  very 
narrow,  and  so  slow  in  making  acquaintance  with  thingSy  and 
taking  in  new  truths,  that  no  one  man  is  capable,  in  a  much 
longer  life  than  ours,  to  know  all  truths,  it  becomes  oar 
prudence,  in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our 
thoughts  about  fundamental  and  material  questions,  carefully 
avoiding  those  that  are  trifling,  and*  not  suffering  ourselves 
to  be  diverted  from  our  main  even  purpose,  by  those  tiiat  aze 
merely  incidental.  How  much  of  many  young  men's  time  is 
thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inquiries  I  need  not  mention. 
This  is  no  better  than  if  a  man,  who  was  to  be  a  painter, 
should  spend  all  his  time  in  examining  the  threads  of  the 
several  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and  counting  the  hairs  of 
each  pencil  and  brush  he  intends  to  use  in  the  laying  on  of 
his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much  worse  than  for  a  young  painter 
to  spend  his  apprenticeship  in  such  useless  niceties;  for  he^  at 
the  end  of  all  his  pains  to  no  purpose,  flnds  that  it  is  not 
painting,  nor  any  help  to  it,  and  so  is  really  to  no  purpose ; 
whereas  men  designed  for  sehdars  have  often  their  hcMk  ao 
filled  and  wanned  wiih  disputes  on  logical  questions^  that 
they  take  those  airy  useless  notions  for  real  and  substantial 
knowledge^  and  think  their  understandings  so  well  ^mished 
with  science^  that  they  need  not  look  any  further  into  the 
nature  of  things,  or  descend  to  the  mechanical  drudgeiy  of 

*8e6   on   this  eubject  Bacon's  two  EwaVB^   on   ''Cmming^"  and 
«  WMom  ^  a  Man'i  aeUl^^Ba 
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expuboBiat  and  inqouy.  This  is  so  obvioiis  a  mi8manag»- 
UMBft  of  tli0  nndentiuMyng^  and  that  in  the  professed  way  to 
knowledge^  that  it  oonld  not  bew  passed  by;  to  vhich  might 
bs  joined  abondanoe  of  qaestions,  and  the  way  of  luM^fllmg 
3f  them  in  the  scshools.  What  fkuHs  in  particular  of  this 
kind  every  man  is  or  may  be  guilty  of  would  be  infinite  to< 
ttuiMrate;  it  soffioes  to  have  shown  that  superficial  and 
flUg^t  diacoveriea^  and  observations  that  contain  nothing  of 
iiMoient  in  themselves,  ncx  serve  as  clues  to  lead  us  into 
finther  knowledge,  should  not  be  thought  worth  our  searching 
afttr. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom,  tha 
bads  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest,  and  in  which  they 
have  Uieir  oonszstency.  These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in. 
storey  with  which  they  furnish  the  mind,  and,  like  the  lights, 
of  heaven,  are  not  oxdy  beautiful  and  entertaining  in  them- 
aahrea^  but  give  light  and  evidence  to  other  things,  that 
viUioQt  them  could  not  be  Been  or  known.  Such  is  that 
admirable  disooveiy  of  Mr.  Newton,  that  all  bodies  gravitate 
t>  one  sDothei^  which  may  be  counted  as  the  basis  of  natural 
pkiksi^hy;  which,  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding  of 
the  great  frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astomiah* 
Hunt  of  the  learned  world  shown;  and  how  much  further  it 
wosld  guide  us  in,  other  things,  if  rightly  pursued,  is  not 
yet  known.  Our  Saviour's  great  rule,  that  "  we  should  love 
our  nfiighboor  to  ourselyes,"  is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for 
the  ttigulatiiig  human  society,  that  I  thiok  by  that  alone  one 
nu^  without  difficulty  determine  aU  the  cases  and  doubts| 
in  social  morality.  These  and  such  as  these  are  the  truths 
we  should  endeavour  to  find  out»  and  store  our  minds  with. 
Which  leads  me  to  another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
mulaistanding  that  is  zv>  less  necessary,  viz. 

44  BoUofning. — ^To  accustom  ourselves,  in  any  question  pro* 
poaed,  to  examine  and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.  Most 
€£  the  difiiculties  that  come  in  our  way,  when  well  considered 
and  traoed,  lead  us  to  some  proposition,  which,  known  to  be 
tnie^  clears  the  doubt,  and  gives  an  easy  solution  of  the 
question;  whilst  topical  and  superficial  arguments,  of  which 
lihete  is  store  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  filling  the  head  with 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with  copious  discourse^ 
aervQ  only  to  amuse  the  understanding,  and  entertain  com- 
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jMOijy  witlioat  oomiiig  to  the  bottom  oi  the  qoflstion,  thaonljr 
plaoe  of  rest  and  sfcability  fcnr  an  inquisitiTe  mindf  wliQa^ 
taadency  ia  only  to  troth  «iid  knowledga 

For  example^  if  it  be  demanded  whiter  the  grand  aeignior , 
can  bKWj^y  take  what  he  will  from  any  of  his  peoplef  thi»' 
qoertion  oannot  be  resolved  without  coming  to  a  certainly 
whether  all  men  are  natorally  equal,  for  np<Mi  that  it  tun^; 
and  that  truth  well  settled  in  the  undentandiog,  and  carried 
in  the  mind  through  the  variouB  debates  conoBming  the 
Tftrioua  rights  of  men  in  society,  will  go  a  great  way  in 
putting  an  end  to  them,  and  showing  on  which,  side,  the 
truth  is. 

4d.  Tran^ening  qf  TAaugktt. — ^There  is  soarcely  anything 
more  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  for  the  ease  of  li£9^ 
and  the  despatch  of  businesfl^  than  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  his  own  thoughts;  and  there  is  scarcely  anything 
hanbr  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understanding  than  to  get 
a  full  mastery  over  it  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man,  haa 
always  some  object  that  it  applies  itself  to;  which,  whan  we 
are  lazy  or  unoonoemed,  we  can  easQy  change^  and  at  pleasure 
transfer  our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a  iMz4f 
which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men 
forwardly  eondude,  and  frequently  say,  nothing  is  so  free  as 
thought>  and  it  were  wdl  it  woe  so)  but  the  contrsxy  will 
be  found  true  in  seyeral  instances;  and  there  are  many 
cases  wherein  there  is  nothing  more  vesty  and  nngoyemable 
than  our  thoughts ;  they  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue^  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  haye  once  fised  en, 
but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  oi  those  ideas  they  have 
in  Tiew,  let  him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken 
notice  o(  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  naxvowed  by  a 
custom  of  thirty  or  forty  years*  standing  to  a  scanty  collection 
of  obTious  and  common  ideas,  to  enkige  itself  to  a  more 
copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance  with  those  that 
would  afford  more  abundant  matter  of  us^bl  contemplation; 
it  is  not  of  this  I  am  here  spealdng.  The  inccmYenieQfly  I 
would  here  represent^  and  find  a  rem^y  for,  is  the  diffiecdJ^ 
there  is  sometimes  to  transfer  otir  minds  from  one  subject  to 
another,  in  cases  where  the  ideas  are  equally  fiuniliar  to  us. 

Matters  that  are  recommended  to  our  tKhou^ta  by  any  of 
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cnr  pusmxma,  take  ponaonrion.  c^  oar  mincU  with  a  kind  of 
axxAontyy  and  will  not  be  kept  oat  or  dislodged;  bnt^  as  if 
the  paasion  that  roleB  were  for  ishe  time  the  sheriff  of  the 
I^Boe^  and  came  with  all  the  posae,  the  midecBtaading  is 
seized  and  taken  with  the  object  it  introdaces^  aa  if  it  luui  a 
le^  right  to  be  al<»e  conaiderBd  there.*  There  is  aoaroeljr 
anybody  I  think  of  ao  calm  a  temper  who  hath  not  some 
iiibe  ibond  thia  tyranny  on  hia  nnderstanding,  and  aoil^ved 
voider  the  inocmvenienoe  of  it.  Who  ia  there  ahnoat  whoae 
mind,  at  some  time  or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grie^  haa 
not  BO  laatened  to  aome  clog  that  it  coold  not  torn  itaelf  to 
any  other  object)  I  call  it  a  do^  for  it  hangs  upon  the 
naind  so  as  to  hinder  its  yigoor  and  activity  in  tfie  pnrsait  of 
other  contemplations;  and  advances  itaelf  little  or  not  at  all 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  it  so  doaely  hnga  and 
constantly  porea  on.  Men  thna  poasesaed  are  aometimes  aa  if 
they  were  so  in  the  wotae  sense,  and  lay  nnder  the  power  of 
an  enchantmenl  They  see  not  what  paaaea  before  their  eyes^ 
hear  not  the  audible  discoorse  of  the  company,  and  when  by 
any  strong  implication  to  tiiem  they  are  xoosed  a  little^  they 
are  like  men  brought  to  themselves  from  some  remote  region ; 
wheveaa  in  troth  they  come  no  farther  than  their  secret 
cabinet  within,  where  they  have  been  wiiolly  taken  up  with 
the  puppet,  which  la  for  that  time  appointed  for  their  enters 
tainmentL  The  shame  that  aach  dompa  caase  to  well-bred 
peo^  when  it  carriea  them  away  from  the  company,  Fhete 
they  shoold  bear  a  part  in  the  ocmrersation,  is  a  soi&dent 
argoment  that  it  ia  a  firalt  in  the  conduct  of  our  onderatand- 
ing  not  to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to  make  uaa  of  it  to 
those  porpoaea  and  on  those  occaaiona  wherein  we  have  need 
of  ita  aasiBtance.  The  mind  shonld  be  always  free  and  ready 
to  torn  itaelf  to  the  variety  of  objects  that  ocoar,  and  allow 
them  aa  much  conaideration  as  shall  for  that  time  be  thooght 
fit  To  be  engrossed  so  by  one  object  aa  not  to  be  prevailed 
on  to  leave  it  for  another  that  vre  judge  fitter  for  oar  contem- 
plation, is  to  make  it  of  no  uae  to  ua.  Did  thia  state  of 
mind  remain  alwaya  ao,  every  one  would,  without  aoiuple^ 
give  it  the  name  of  perfect  madneas;  and  whilat  it  doea  laat^ 

*  " one  mastor  pMnon  in  the  breast^ 

like  Aaron's  serpent,  swbQowb  up  the  rort.*' 
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at  wliaiever  interyala  it  retamsy  sach  a  rotation  of  tkoo^ts 
about  the  same  object  no  more  carries  ns  forward  towards  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  than  getting  upon  a  mill-harBe 
whiLst  he  jogs  on  in  his  circular  track  wonld  carry  a  man  a 
journey. 

I  grant  something  must  be  allowed  to  legitimate  passicnis 
and  to  natural  inclinations.  Every  man,  besides  occasionai 
affections,  has  beloved  studies,  and  those  the  mind  will  more 
closely  stick  to;  but  yet  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  always  at 
liberty,  and  under  the  free  disposal  of  the  man,  and  to  act 
how  and  upon  what  he  directs.  This  we  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  unless  we  would  be  content  with  such  a  flaw  in  our 
understanding,  that  sometimes  we  should  be,  as  it  were, 
without  it;  for  it  is  very  little  better  than  so  in  cases  where 
we  cannot  make  use  of  it  to  those  purposes  we  would,  and 
which  stand  in  present  need  of  it 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this  disease 
we  must  know  the  several  causes  of  it,  and  thereby  r^^ulate 
the  cure,  if  we  will  hope  to  labour  with  success. 

One  we  have  already  instanced  in,  whereof  all  men  that 
reflect  have  so  general  a  knowledge,  and  so  often  an  experience 
in  themselves,  that  nobody  doubts  of  it.  A  prevailing 
passion  so  pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the  object  and  conoem 
of  it,  that  a  man  passionately  in  love  cannot  bring  himself  to 
think  of  his  ordinary  affairs,  or  a  kind  mother  drooping  undor 
the  loss  of  a  child,  is  not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  she  was  wont 
in  the  discourse  of  the  company  or  conversation  of  her 
friends. 

But  though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general,  yet  it 
is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the  understandings  and 
confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object,  from  which  it  will  not 
be  taken  off. 

Besides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  understanding, 
when  it  has  a  while  employed  itself  upon  a  subject  whidi 
either  chance  or  some  slight  accident  offered  to  it,  without 
the  interest  or  recommendation  of  any  passion,  works  itself 
into  a  warmth,  and  by  degrees  gets  into  a  career,  wherein* 
like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  increases  its  motion  by  going,  and 
will  not  be  stopped  or  diverted;  though,  when  the  heat  la 
over,  it  sees  all  this  earnest  application  was  about  a  trifle  not 
worch  a  thought^  and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it  lost  labour. 
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THnere  is  a  thiid  sort,  if  I  mistake  noi^  yet  lover  than  tliis; 
it  is  a  sort  of  cbildishneas,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  tlie  under- 
standing, wherein,  dming  the  fit,  it  plays  -with  and  dandles 
Bome  insignificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor  with  any  design  at 
all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got  off  fix>m  it.  Thns  some 
triTial  sentence,  or  a  scrap  of  poetiy,  will  sometimes  get  into 
men's  heads,  and  make  such  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no 
stilling  of  it;  no  peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to  any^ 
thing  else,  bnt  this  impertinent  guest  will  take  up  the  mind 
and  possess  the  thoughts  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Whether  eveiy  one  hath  experimented  in  themselyes 
this  troublesome  intrusion  of  some  frisking  ideas  which  thus 
importune  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  being  better 
employed,  I  know  not.  But  persons  of  very  good  parts,  and 
those  more  than  one,  I  have  heard  speak  and  complain  of  it 
themselves.  The  reason  I  have  to  make  this  doubt,  is  from 
what  I  have  known  in  a  case  something  of  kin  to  this,  though 
much  odder,  and  that  is  of  a  sort  of  visions  that  uome  people 
hare  lying  quiet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or  with 
their  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  great  variety  of  fiices,  most  com- 
monly very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train  one  after 
another;  so  that  having  had  just  the  sight  of  the  one,  it 
immediately  passes  away  to  give  place  to  another,  that  the 
same  instant  succeeds,  and  has  as  quick  an  exit  as  its  leader; 
and  so  they  march  on  in  a  constant  succession ;  nor  can  any 
one  of  them  by  any  endeavour  be  stopped  or  restrained 
beyond  the  instant  of  its  appearance^  but  is  thrust  out  by  its 
follower,  which  will  have  its  turn.  Concerning  this  fimtastical 
phenomenon  I  have  talked  with  several  people,  whereof  some 
have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  others  haye  been 
so  wholly  strangers  to  it  that  they  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  conceive  or  believe  it.  I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent  parts, 
who  had  got  past  thirty  without  having  ever  had  the  least 
notice  of  any  such  thing;  she  was  so  great  a  stronger  to  it^ 
that  when  she  heard  me  and  another  talking  of  it,  coidd 
scarcely  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her;  Iwt  some  time 
after,  drinking  a  large  dose  of  dilute  tea  (as  she  was  ordered 
by  a  physician)  going  to  bed,  she  told  us  at  next  meeting,  that 
she  had  now  experimented  what  our  discourse  had  much  ado 
to  persuade  her  of.  She  had  seen  a  great  variety  of  &,ce6  in 
a  long  train,  succeeding  one  another,  as  we  had  described; 
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thsf  ^vere  aU  stmigen  and  intradenB,  such  as  ahe  had  no 
aoquaintaaoe  with  before^  nor  aongfat  after  then;  and  as  ihey 
oame  of  theniBelyes,  they  'went  too;  none  of  them  stayed  a 
moment^  nor  ooTdd  be  detained  by  all  the  endeavooia  she  could 
use,  but  went  on  in  their  solemn  prooeeBion«  jnst  appeased  and 
then  vanished.  This  odd  phenomenon  seems  to  haTe  a 
mechanical  cause,  and  to  depend  upon  the  mattor  and  motion 
of  the  blood  or  animal  spirits. 

When  the  &ncy  is  bound  by  passion,  Iknowno  wayto  set 
the  mind  free  and  at  liberty  to  prosecute  what  thou^ts  the 
man  would  make  choice  o^  but  to  allay  the  present  paasion, 
or  counterbalance  it  with  another;  which  is  an  art  to  be  got 
by  study,  and  acquaintance  with  the  passions. 

Those  who  find  themselyes  apt  to  be  earned  away  with  the 
spontaneous  cunent  of  their  own  thoaghte^  not  eijcited  by 
any  passion  or  interest,  must  be  very  wary  and  careful  in  all 
the  instances  of  it  to  stop  it^  and  neyer  humour  their  minds 
in  being  thus  triflingly  bu^.*  Men  know  the  value  of  their 
corporeal  liberty,  and  ther^ore  suffer  not  willinglj  fettora  and 
chains  to  be  put  upon  them.  To  have  the  mind  captivated 
ia,  for  the  time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of  the  two^  and 
deserves  our  utmost  oaxe  and  endeavours  to  paraserve  the  fi?ee> 
dom  of  our  better  part.  In  this  case  our  pains  will  not  be 
lost;  striving  and  struggling  will  prevail,  if  we  constantly  on 
all  such  occasions  make  use  of  it.  We  must  never  indulge 
these  trivial  attentions  of  thought;  as  soon  as  we  find  the 
mind  makes  itself  the  business  of  nothing  we  should  im- 
mediately disturb  and  check  it,  introduce  new  and  more 
serious  considerations,  and  not  leave  till  we  have  beaten  it  off 
from  the  pursuit  it  was  upon.  This,  at  first,  if  we  have  let 
the  contraiy  practice  grow  to  a  habit,  will  periiaps  be  diffi- 
cult; but  constant  endeavours  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at 
last  make  it  easy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced, 
and  can  command  his  mind  off  at  pleasure  from  incidental 
and  undesigned  porsuits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  go  on 
further,  and  make  attempts  upon  meditations  of  greater  mo- 
ment, that  at  the  last  he  may  have  a  full  power  over  his  own 

*  In  my  ftory  of  Lucifer,  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  etate  of 
mind  arising  oat  of  the  neglect  of  this  caution.  One  train  of  ideas 
oonstantly  operating  on  the  fiuicy,  produces  firsts  a  distaste  for  all  ordinaiy 
and  heslthy  pleasures ;  next,  deranges  the  health,  and  then  the  inteUect» 
and  tenninates  by  causing  a  premature  and  violent  death. 
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mind,  azid  be  bo  fbUy  master  of  Yub  own  ihonghti  as  to  be  able 
to  tnmBfer  them  from  one  sabjeofc  to  another,  -with  the  same 
ease  that  he  can  lay  by  anything  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  take 
something  ebe  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room  of  it  This 
liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  use  both  in  bosinesB  and  study, 
and  he  that  has  got  it  will  haye  no  small  advantage  of  ease 
and  despatch  in  all  that  is  the  chosen  and  nsefbl  employment 
of  his  understanding. 

The  third  and  last  way  vhich  I  mentioned  the  mind  to  be 
sometimes  taken  tip  with,  I  mean  the  chiming  of  some  par- 
tieokr  words  or  sentence  in  the  memory,  and,  as  it  were, 
making  a  noise  in  the  head,  and  the  like,  seldom  happens  but 
when  tiie  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and  ne^igently  em- 
ployed It  were  better  indeed  to  be  without  such  impertinent 
and  usetess  repetitions :  any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving 
eardesdy  at  a  venture,  being  of  more  use,  and  apter  to  suggest 
somethiiig  worth  consideration,  than  the  insignificant  buzx  of 
purely  empty  sounds.  But  since  the  rousing  of  the  mind, 
and  setting  ihe  understanding  on  woik  with  some  degree  of 
v^our,  does  for  the  most  part  presently  set  it  free  from  these 
idle  companions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  whenever  we  find  our- 
sdves  troubled  with  them,  to  make  use  of  so  profitable  a 
remedy  that  is  always  at  hand. 


AN    ESSAY 

OOKCEBHUrO 

HUMAN    UNDERSTANDING. 


INTRODTTCnON. 

[Trs  Essay  on  the  Huoum  XJndflratandmg  is  the  moet  inqiortaiit  oflsprii^ 
of  modem  philosophy.     Ko  other  woik  haa  exercised  bo  extensive  as 
influence  over  the  thoughts  and  opinions*  of  mankind,  which  hav^e  reoeired 
irom   it   an   impress   never  to  be  effiKsed.        litis  has  been   partly 
owing  to   the   truth    of  the   doctrinefl^   partly  to  the   sinoerity  and 
earnestness  of  the  author's  manner,  which  in  aU  cases  render  it  evidentt 
that^  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  ia  unquestionably  most  oonscientioai 
in  whatever  he  advances.      Besides,  though  there  may  be  errots  and 
imperfections  in  the  woik,  it  still  offers  the  lai^g^  and  moet  complete  view 
of  the  Understanding  ever  presented  to  the  pablie  in  one  oompoaHion ; 
indeed,  we  know  of  no  body  of  writtngs^  however  vduminoui^  in  which 
80  minute  and  exact  a  chart  is  traced  of  all  the  powers,  affections,  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  in  this  single  treatisa     Nay,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  eicpected  that  any  man  will  hereafter  arise  endued  with  greater  geninsj, 
greater  patience,  or  a  purer  love  of  truth  than  Locke;  and  therefoie  ihb 
nrobabihty  is,  that  the  I^ssay  on  the  Human  Understanding  will  very  long, 
if  not  for  ever,  occupy  the  place  which  it  has  vindicated  to  itSi^  finm  the 
very  moment  of  its  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  rank  among  philo- 
sophical treatises.     Iii  the  general  Preliminary  Discourse^  I  have  frankly 
pomted  out  most  of  the  weak  points,  as  they  appear  to  me^  to  be  found 
m  this  incomparable  treatise ;  but  th^  are  commonly  onlr  such  UemadiM 
as  appear,  upon  a  minute  scrutiny,  lue  the  roughness  obeervable  on  the 
sur&ce  of  some  Colossus,  which  disappear  as  we  recede  a  little  to  take  in 
the  grandeur  and  majestic  proportions  of  the  whole.     They  are,  in  hxi, 
faults  of  execution,  of  detail,  or  at  moet  belong  only  to  particular  parts, 
while  the  design  and  character  of  the  whole  inquiir  are  so  vast»  so  novel, 
and  so  sublime,  that  they  may  well  be  excused  who  warm  into  entfausi- 
asm  while  contemplating  theuL    We  have  here^  in  truth,  the  noblest  fruit 
of  a  mind  confessedly  of  the  first  order,  devoted  through  a  long  series  of 
yean  to  meditation  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  importance  to  mankind. 
His  object  was  to  diffuse  tranquillity  and  contentment  through  the  realms 
of  philosophy,  and  even  over  common  life^  by  ascertaining,  once  for  aU, 
in  what  department  of  knowledge  our  understanding  is  arable  of 
aniving  at  certainty,  and  where  we  must  be  oontect  to  remain  in 
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dovVt  He  seeka,  at  the  nme  tinie^  to  create  the  nlutaiy  penuasion 
tfaat>  with  lespect  to  thingB  beyond  our  reach,  H  is  our  duty  to  reet  eatie- 
fied  with  a  modest  scepticism,  sinoe^  however  resolutely  we  may  dogma- 
tisei,  we  can  onfy  be  right  by  accident^  and  even  then,  never  be  sure' 
thai  we  are  so.  No  doubt  the  sinrit  in  which  a  man  phflosophises  is 
traceable^  in  great  pai%  to  nature.  We  aze  bom  fieiy,  or  ph^gmatia 
Whatever  is  extemal  to  our  own  being,  takes  some  colour  from  the  knot 
ef  idiosyncraaies  through  which  its  image  penetrates  to  the  speculum  of 
oar  mindsi  so  that  we  are  not  absolute  masters  of  the  light  in  which 
things  shall  appear  to  us.  But^  neverthelesi^  philoeophy  bemg  an  art»  if 
we  pursue  the  study  of  it  fiuthf nUy,  aooording  to  the  true  principles  of  all 
art^  we  must  generally  arrive  at  oorrect  conclusions,  and  invent^  mean- 
while^ for  ourselves  a  system  of  discipline  suitable  to  our  own  character, 
and  calculated  to  quicken  and  develop  all  the  powers  of  our  understand- 
li^.  In  the  chief  work  of  Locke  we  have  an  example  of  how  this  may 
meet  efi&otually  be  dona  He  did  not  enter  upon  his  researches  with  a 
ready-made  theory  in  his  hand,  determined  to  compel  all  nature  to  oon- 
Ibfin  to  it;  but  commencing  his  studies  with  a  mind  unoccupied,  he 
allowed  his  theory  to  grow  op  gradually  out  of  his  observations.  It  there- 
finre  took  the  form  wllch  the  sum  of  his  knowledge  and  the  characteristics 
ef  his  mental  constitution  were  adapted  to  impui  to  it.  That  it  did  not 
oosaprehend  all  truths,  is  owing  simply  to  this,  that  the  mind  of  Locke 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  nature ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
eosnprelignded  as  much  of  truth  as  lay  within  the  reach  of  a  most  search- 
ii^  patient,  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  was  compatible  with  its  svmpa- 
thies^  partialities,  and  antipathies.  We  can  consequent]^  ooncerve  no 
study  more  beneficial  than  that  of  the  work  now  under  consideration. 
Its  literary  blemishes  are  nothing  to  us,  if  we  desire  to  enlaree  our  minds 
and  elevate  our  oonceptians.  0?  rather,  if  there  be  any  crabbedness,  so 
muth,  m  tins  view,  the  better,  since^  if  we  can  conquer  our  repugnance 
to  it^  nay,  render  it  by  reverential  fiuniliarity  sweet  and  pleasant  we  may 
be  sure  that  our  hearts  are  set  upon  the  possession  of  truth,  and  that  we 
mn  not  allured  forward  through  the  solonn  walks  of  philosophy  by  the 
brilfiaot  Ufihts  of  rhetoria  If,  however,  the  reader  have  perused  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  he  will  advance  to  the  study  of  the  Essay 
with  a  mind  thoroughly  prepiuned  to  relish  its  peculiarities,  so  that  it  may 
soflloe  to  have  thrown  out  these  &w  hints  hv  the  way.  We  will  now, 
therefora^  no  longer  detain  him  from  the  glorious  vision  which  is  about  to 
mdM  itself  befirae  his  sight— Sdisob.] 


▼OL  X, 


to  TBB  BiaBT  HONOrBABIB 

THOMAS,  EARL  OF  FE3IBB0EE  AND  M0NI60MEBI, 


SOKB  BOH,  OV  nVBASt  fAM,  FltSHUOH,  MAEMIOV,  R.  QOinDt,  An  SKVKLMM9: 
lAED  PBIKDnra  or  HIB  MAJMVT't  KOBV  HOVOVkAUl  PUTT  OOVSCn, 

Ajn>  MBO  LuuvvAn  07  vHi  coinm  or  mvn,  amd  or  south  itauh. 

Mt  Lobd^ 
This  Treataae^  which  is  ^prown  up  under  your  lordship's  eye,  and  hM 
yentared  into  the  world  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural  kind  of 
rights  pome  to  your  Lordship  for  that  inoteetion  which  you  several  yean 
Binoe  promised  it  It  is  not  that  I  think  any  name,  how  great  aoever, 
set  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to  cover  the  &ultB  that  are 
to  be  found  in  it  Things  in  print  must  stand  and  fall  by  their  own 
worth,  or  the  reader^s  fancy.  But  there  being  nothing  more  to  be  desired 
fior  tnith  than  a  fiur  imprejudiced  hearing,  nobody  is  more  likely  to 
pfocore  me  that  than  your  lordship^  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  so  inti- 
mato  an  acquaintance  with  her,  in  her  more  retired  recesses.  Tour 
lordship  is  known  to  have  so  £u-  advanced  vour  specuhitions  in  the  most 
abstract  and  general  knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinaiy  reach  or 
common  methods,  that  your  allowance  and  approbation  of  the  design  of 
this  tTMtiae  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  condemned  wiSiont 
reading  and  wiU  prevail  to  have  those  parts  a  little  weighed,  which  might 
otherwise  pezhaps  be  thought  to  deserve  no  consideration,  for  bdng  some- 
what out  of  the  oommcm  road«  The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible 
chaige  amonflst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their 
perukes^  by  the  ftshion,  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right  but  the  received 
doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet  canied  it  by  vote  anywhere  at  its  fint 
i^ipearanoe:  new  opinions  are  always  suspected  and  usually  oppoeec^ 
without  any  other  reason  but  because  they  are  not  already  common. 
But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the 
mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  give  it  price,  and  not  any  antique 
fuhion;  and  though  it  be  not  yet  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may, 
for  all  that)  be  as  old  as  nature^  and  is  certainly  not  the  less  genuine. 
Your  lordship  can  give  great  and  convincing  instances  of  tfaifl^  i^enever 
you  please  to  oblige  the  public  with  some  of  uose  large  and  comprehensive 
discoveries  you  have  made  of  truths  hitherto  unknown,  unless  to  some 
few,  from  whom  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  not  wholly  to  conceal 
them.  This  alone  were  a  sufficient  reason,  were  there  no  other,  why  I 
should  de^Uoate  this  Essay  to  your  lordship;  and  its  having  some  litUe 
correspondence  with  some  parts  of  that  nobler  and  vast  system  of  the 
sciences  your  lordship  has  mtAe  so  new,  exacts  and  instructive  a  draught 
fd,  I  thmk  it  glory  enough,  if  your  lordship  pennit  me  to  boast,  uaX 
here  and  there  I  have  fallen  into  some  thoughts  not  wholly  different  from 
yours.  If  your  lordship  think  fit  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this 
should  appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reason,  some  tmie  or  other, 
to  lead  your  lordship  further;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  you  hcse 
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give  tlie  wofdd  an  earnest  of  Bomethmg  that^  if  they  oan  bear  with  tlusi 
vill  be  tmlj  worth  their  ezpectation.  Tbi^  my  lord,  shows  what  a 
present  I  here  make  to  your  lordship;  just  such  as  the  poor  man  does  to 
his  ridl  a^  gfertt  neighbour,  by  whom  the  basket  of  flower!  or  fifuit  is 
not  iH  taken,  though  he  has  more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much 
greater  perfection.  Worthless  things  reodve  a  value  when  they  are  made 
the  offenng*  of  respect^  esteem,  and  gratitade:  these  you  have  giyen  me 
so  migfaly  and  peculiar  reasons  to  hsve^  in  the  highest  degree^  for  your 
lonUuiH  that  if  they  oan  add  a  prioe  to  what  they  go  along  with,  pro- 
fortionaUe  to  their  own  greatness,  I  can  with  confidence  brag,  I  here 
^oake  your  lordship  the  richest  present  you  erer  received.  l£is  I  am 
snre^  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  seek  all  occasions  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Icmg  train  of  fikvours  I  have  received  from  your  lordship ;  &vourB, 
dioagfa  great  and  important  in  themselves,  yet  made  much  more  so  by 
tfas  £rwardnesa^  oonoetn,  and  kindness,  and  other  oUigingciroumstancei^ 
thai  never  failed  to  accompany  them.  To  all  this  you  are  pleased  to  add 
that  which,  gjves  yet  more  wdght  wod  relish  to  all  the  rest:  you  vouch- 
safe to  continue  me  in  some  degrees  of  your  esteem,  and  allow  me  a 
eiaoe  in  yoor  good  thoughts;  I  had  almost  said  friendship.  This^  my 
knl^  ywa  words  and  actions  so  constantly  show  on  all  occasions^  even  to 
otiwn  when  I  am  absent,  that  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what 
eveiybody  knows ;  but  it  would  be  want  of  good  manners  not  to  admow- 
ledge  what  so  many  are  witnesses  of,  and  eveiy  day  teQ  me  I  am  indebted 
to  yonr  kirdsinp  for.  I  wish  they  couM  as  easily  assist  my  gratitude^  as 
tfanr  oonviDce  me  of  the  great  and  growing  engagements  it  has  to  your 
knwhipL  This  I  am  sure^  I  should  write  of  Uie  understanding  without 
having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  sensible  of  them,  and  did  not  lay 
haid  on  tlua  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  world  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  bc^  and  how  much  I  ain, 

Mt  JjOBD, 

Tour  Lordahip'a  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant^ 

JOHN  LOCKE. 

Sith  of  May,  IMO. 


I2 


THE 

EPISTLE    TO    THE    READER 


Keaj>eb, 
I  HERS  pat  into  thy  hands  what  has  been  the  diversion  of 
some  of  mj  idle  and  heavy  hours :  if  it  has  the  good  luck  to 
prove  so  of  any  of  thine^  and  thou  hast  but  half  so  much 
pleasure  in  reading  as  I  had  in  writing  it,*  thou  wUt  as  little 
think  thy  money,  as  I  do  my  paina^  HI  bestowed.  Mistake 
not  this  for  a  commendation  of  my  work;  nor  condude, 
because  I  was  pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore 
I  am  fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  is  done.  He  that  hawks  at 
larks  and  sparrows  has  no  less  sport,  though  a  much  less 
considerable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler  game :  and 
he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise^  the 
UNDEBSTAmoiNO,  who  docs  not  know  that  as  it  is  the  most 
elevated  feu^ulty  of  the  soul,  so  it  is  employed  with  a  greater 
and  more  constant  delight  than  any  of  the  other.  Its  searches 
after  truth  are  a  sort  of  hawldng  and  hunting,  wherein  the 
very  pursuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure.  Every  step 
the  mind  takes  in  its  progress  towaids  knowledge,  makes 

*  In  the  Uaig:i]age  of  Shalcfspewe,  who  had  observed  abnoet  the  wbtAo 
of  nfttore  with  a  ^ilosophic  eye, 

"The  labour  we  delight  id,  physicfl  pain  ;'* 
though  oomparatiYely  few  can  ever  be  brought  to  delight  in  the  labour  of 
study.  Here^  however,  we  find  Locke  profeflsnig  to  have  denved  fixnn 
the  composition  of  his  essay  a  degree  of  pleasure  sufficient  to  compsnaate 
for  the  labour  it  imposed;  but  much  of  this  pleasure  arose^  it  is  qoito 
evident,  from  anticipations  of  &me,  whidi  after  all  constitute  one  of  tiie 
chief  sohMsee  of  the  noblest  and  brightest  minds.  Amonff  the  vulgar  of 
old,  as  now,  whom  no  ray  of  ffloiy  wazms  or  cheers,  jphilosophy  was 
regarded  merely  as  the  parent  of  headache  and  ennuL  (Plato  de  Kepoh. 
vl  146,  Bekk.)  The  '< Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding/'  however, 
as  even  the  facts  recorded  In  this  preface  will  show,  found  immediate^ 
on  its  publication  "fit  audience^"  not  few,  but  tbe  whole  enfis^tened 
and  dvuiaed  world,  whidi  perceived  that  its  appeam^ce  constituted  a 
aew  era  In  the  annals  of  philosophy.  Indeed,  by  the  inteOeotoal^ 
ambitious,  it  was  quickly  found  to  be  a  woik  teeming  with  interest  and 
pleasure^  the  reading  of  which,  dull  perhaps  to  the  grovelling  and 
indolent,  had  more  <£annB  than  those  popular  fictions,  supposed  oom- 
monly  to  ei^oy  a  monopoly  of  whatever  is  preeminently  amusing.— b. 
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800116  diflooveiyy  which  is  not  only  new,  hat  the  hest  too,  for 
the  time  at  leaat* 

For  the  understanding,  like  the  ^e,  judging  of  ohjects 
only  hy  its  own  flight,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  what  it 
disooYers,  haying  leas  regret  far  what  has  escaped  it,  because 
it  is  unknown.  Thus  he  who  has  raised  himself  above  the 
alms-basket,  and  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of  begged 
opinions,  sets  his  own  thoughts  on  work,  to  £nd  and  follow 
truth,  will  (whatever  he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter^s 
satis&ction;  eveiy  moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his 
pains  with  some  delight,  and  he  will  hare  reason  to  think  his 
time  not  ill  spent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boast  of  any 
great  aoq[uisition.t 

Thi%  Header,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let  loose 
their  own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing;  which  thou 
oughtest  not  to  envy  them,  sinoe  they  afford  thee  an  oppor* 
tuuity  of  the  like  diversion,  if  thou  wilt  make  use  of  thy  own 
thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to  them,  if  they  are  thy  own, 
that  I  refer  myself:  but  if  they  are  taken  upon  trust  from 
others,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  they  are;  they  are  not 
following  truth,  but  some  meaner  consideration;  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  be  concerned  what  he  says  or  thinks,  who 
says  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by  another.  If  thou 
judgest  for  thyself  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly,  and  then 
I  shiall  not  be  harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  thy  censure. 
For  though  it  be  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
treatise  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully  persuaded,  yet  I 

*  UbiB  thought,  expanded  and  modified  to  meet  the  appreheiiBion  of 
ordioMy  veaden,  has  been  adopted  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  popular 
envf  on  i^  "Ad^ttrtages  and  Pleanoes  of  Sdenoe.''  ''It  may  be 
aan^  de»onetratod»"  says  his  lordship^  *'  thai  there  is  an  advantage  in 
lesming^  both  finr  the  useAdness  and  the  pleasore  of  it.  There  is  aome^ 
Hung  pootiTely  agreeable  to  all  men,  to  all  at  least  whose  nature  is  not 
most  gfovelHng  and  base^  in  gaining  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
Whui  yoa  see  anything  for  the  first  time^  you  at  onoe  derive  some 
gntificattioii  from  the  sight  being  new ;  your  attention  is  awakened,  and 
yoa  dssire  to  know  more  about  it^"  &c.  (p.  2  et  seq.)  A  poet  places  the 
matter  cm  higher  grounds,  exclaiming^ 

<'For  .'tis  a  Qodllke  attribute  to  know."  Ea 

f  Fkto,  who  loved  to  impart  the  eolours  of  poetiy  to  his  philosophical 
disqii]Bitioti%  has  frequent  oomparisons  of  the  search  after  knowledge  to 
the  chase;  and  it  is  in  truth  a  dhase^  furnishing  both  mental  exercise 
and  mental  health,  in  addition  to  the  noble  game  which  the  oouiageous 
and  pensrrering  obtain. — ^Ed. 
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oonsider  myself  w  liable  to  mistakes  as  I  oaa  tUiik  ihee^ 
and  know  that  this  book  must  stand  or  fall  vitli  tliee^  not  by 
way  opinion  I  ha^e  of  it,  bat  thy  own;  If  thou  findest  little 
in  it  new  or  instractiTe  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  ma 
for  it.  It  was  not  meant  for  thoee  that  had  already  maatoied 
this  subject,  and  made  a  thorough  aoquaiatanoe  with  theiv 
own  underatandings ;  but  for  my  own  information,  and  the 
eatifi&ction  of*  a  few  Mends,  who  acknowledged  themMl¥es 
not  to  have  suficiently  considered  it. 

Were  it  fit  to  tiouble  thee  with  the  hist<»y  of  this  eswy,  I 
should  tell  thee,  that  five  or  sis  finenda  meeting  at  my 
chamber,*  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  ^eiy  remote  from 
this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the  diffioolties 
that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had  awhile  puszled  onr- 
selves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  thoaa 
doubts  which  perplexed  ufl»  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we 
took  a  wrong  coivse,  and  that  before  we  set  ourselves  upon 
inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  OTamine  our  own 
abUities^  and  see  what  objects  our  onderstandingB  wer%  or 
were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to  the  com* 
pany,  who  all  readily  assented;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed 
that  this  should  be  our  finst  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  nn* 
digested  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before  considered, 
which  I  set  down  against  oi^r  next  meetLng^  gave  the  first 
entrance  into  this  discourse;  which  having  been  thus  begun 
by  chance^  was  continued  by  intreaty;  written  by  incoheveot 
parcels;  and  after  long  intervab  of  neglect,  resumed  again, 
as  my  humour  or  occasions  permitted;  and  at  last,  in  a 
retirement,  where  bxl  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it. 

This  discontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occasioned, 
besides  others,  two  contrary  fiiults,  viz.,  that  too  little  and 
too  much  may  be  said  in  it.  If  thou  findest  anything 
wanting,  I  shall  be  glad  that  what  I  have  written  gives  thee 
any  desire  that  I  should  have  gone  further :  if  it  seems  too 
much  to  thee,  thou  must  blame  the  subject;  for  when  I  put 

*  From  the  history  of  the  philosopher^B  lif^  he  would  seem  to  hs?« 
delighted  in  fonmng  olubs  of  this  kind.  Thai,  when  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1617,  he  ooUected  together  a  little  knot  of  friends,  among  othen^ 
liimboroh  and  Le  Clirc;  and  on  his  return  to  EngUnd,  after  the 
Bevolution,  he  again  oonstmcted  a  dub^  the  rolea  of  which  hava  been 
preaenrecL — ^Eu. 
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pen  io  pi^fter,  I  thought  all  I  ahottld  have  to  say  on  this 
mtttar  would  have  be^  oootained  in  one  sheet  of  paper;  bnt 
the  fiirther  I  went  the  latger  prospect  I  had;  new  disooTeries 
kd  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to  the  bulk  it  now 
appean  iii.  I  will  not  deny,  but  possibly  it  might  be  rednoed 
to  a  BMTower  com^nn  than  it  is,  and  tiiat  some  parts  of  it 
mif^t  be  oontiacted,  the  way  it  has  been  written  in,  by 
oatahes  and  many  long  intervals  of  intermption,  being  apt  to 
cause  s<«ie  xepetition&  Bnt  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  now 
too  laay,  or  too  busy,  to  make  it  ahortor. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  oonsidt  my  own 
repntatioin,  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fiiult,  so  apt  to 
diflgoat  the  moat  judicious,  who  ore  always  the  nicest  readers. 
Bat  they  who  know  slodi  is  apt  to  content  itself  with  any 
axeose^  will  pardon  me  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me,  where  I 
tliiak  I  have  a  veiy  good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in 
my  defence,  that  tib«  same  notion,  having  di£Ferent  respects^ 
may  be  ccmTenient  or  necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several 
parts  of  the  same  discourse,  and  that  so  it  has  happened  in 
many  parte  of  this:  but  waiving  that,  I  shall  fnmkly  avow 
tiiat  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  same  argument, 
and  ez^sreesed  it  difierent  ways,  with  a  quite  different  design. 
I  pretend  not  to  publish  ilus  essay  for  the  information  of 
men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions;  to  such 
mastevs  of  knowledge  I  profess  myself  a  scholar,  and  there- 
fote  warn  them  beforehand  not  to  expect  anything  here,  but 
wliait^  being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to 
iMu  of  my  own  axe;  io  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be 
imaooqitable  that  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  plain  aud 
iuniliar  to  their  thoughts  some  truths  which  established 
piejudice  or  the  abstractedness  of  the  ideas  themselves  might 
Mder  difficult.  Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  eveiy 
ade;  and  when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confess  some  of  these 
ue  to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they  will 
•ppear  to  others,  it  is  not  one  simple  view  of  it  that  will  gain 
it  admittance  into  every  understandings  or  fix  it  there  with  a 
dear  and  lasting  impreasion. 

There  are  few,  I  beheve,  who  have  not  observed  in  them- 
telves  or  others,  that  what  in  one  way  of  proposing  was  very 
obaoure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  ve^  clear 
<^  intelligible;  thoogh  afterwards  the  mind  found  little 
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difference  in  the  phrases^  and  Trondered  wby  one  finled  to  be 
understood  more  than  the  other.  But  erverTthing  does  not 
hit  alike  upon  eveiy  man's  imaginati<«u  We  have  our  imdetw 
standings  no  less  different  than  oar  palates;  and  he  thai 
thinks  ^e  same  tmth  shall  be  equally  relished  by  every  osie 
in  the  same  dress^  may  as  ^rell  hope  to  feast  every  one  wkk 
the  same  sort  of  oookeiy:  the  meat  may  be  the  same,  and 
the  nourishment  good,  yet  eTory  one  not  be  able  to  leoeiin 
it  with  that  seasoning;  and  it  must  be  dressed  another  -vrauf, 
if  you  inll  have  it  go  down  with  some,  eren  of  strong  oon- 
stitutions.  The  truth  is,  those  who  advised  me  to  publish  it^ 
advised  me,  for  this  reason,  to  publish  it  as  it  is :  and  sinoe  I 
have  been  brought  to  let  it  go  abroad,  I  desire  it  should  be 
understood  by  whoever  gives  himself  the  pains  to  read  it.  I 
have  so  little  affection  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not 
flattered  this  essay  might  be  of  some  use  to  others^  as  I  thank 
it  has  been  to  me,  I  should  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of 
some  Mends,  who  gave  the  first  occasion  to  it.  My  appearing 
therefore  in  print  being  on  purpose  to  be  as  useful  as  I  may, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  as  easy  anid 
intelligible  to  all  sorts  of  readers  as  I  can.  And  I  had  mueh 
rather  the  speculative  and  quick-sighted  should  complain  of 
my  being  in  some  parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not 
accustomed  to  abstract  speculations,  or  prepossessed  wiA 
different  notions,  should  mistake  or  not  comprehend  my 
meaning. 

It  wSl  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity  or 
insolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  knowing  age; 
it  amounting  to  little  less,  when  I  own,  that  I  publish  this 
essay  with  hopes  it  may  be  useful  to  others.  But  if  it  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  freely  of  those  who  with  a  feigned 
modesty  condemn  as  uadeas  what  they  themselves  write^ 
methinks  it  savours  much  more  of  vanity  or  insolence  to 
publish  a  book  for  any  other  end ;  and  he  fails  very  much  of 
that  respect  he  owes  the  public,  who  prints,  and  consequently 
expects  men  should  read,  that  wherein  he  intends  not  they 
should  meet  with  anything  of  use  to  themselves  or  ofchen: 
and  should  nothing  dbe  be  found  allowable  in  this  treatise, 
yet  my  design  will  not  cease  to  be  so;  and  the  goodness  of 
my  intention  ought  to  be  some  excuse  for  the  worthleoanees 
of  my  present.     It  is  that  chiefly  which  secures  me  from  the 
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ter  of  otKumtB,  ifhitSx  1  expect  not  to  escape  mpre  than 
bfltter  writers.  Men's  principks,  notLonSy  and  relishes  are  so 
different^  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  pleases  or 
dinplflasoiB  all  men.  I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not 
ike  least  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  most  easy  to  be 
«atanfi(nd  If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  please,  yet  nobody 
anght  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  readers^ 
Qxoept  half  a  dosen,  this  treatise  was  not  at  first  intended  for 
tiwm;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of 
that  number.  Bat  yet  if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angiy  and 
rail  at  it^  he  may  do  it  securely,  for  I  shall  find  some  better 
way  of  spending  my  time  than  in  such  kind  of  conversation.* 
I  diall  always  have  the  satisfiiction  to  have  aimed  sincerely 
at  truth  and  usefulnesB^  though  in  one  of  the  meanest  ways. 
The  oommonwealth  of  learning  is  not  at  this  time  without 
matter-builders,  whose  mighty  designs,  in  advancing  the 
aciencefl^  will  leave  lasting  monuments  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity;  but  every  one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle  or  a 
Sydenham:  and  in  an  age  that  produces  such  masters  as  the 
great  Huygenius  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with 
aome  others  of  that  strain,  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be 
employed  as  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  the  ground  a  little, 
and  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way  to 
knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very  much  more 
advanced  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours  of  ingenious  and 
industrious  men  had  not  been  much  cumbered  with  the 
kanied  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth,  affected,  or  unintelli- 
gible tenns^  introduced  into  the  sciences,  and  there  made  an 
art  of^  to  that  degree  that  philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but 
Uke  true  knowled^  of  thingSit  was  thought  unfit  or  incapable 

*  When  Locke  made  the  above  Teeolntioii,  and  profeemon  n^ttatimn, 
he  wt8  no  doubt  smcere^  but  when  fiHattingfleet  attacked  the  Eoay,  and 
profiMoed  to  diwoyer  in  it  the  germa  of  moat  dangeroua  teneta^  the  phi- 
keopher  found  it  impoesible  to  mail  his  breast  with  apathy,  entered 
waxmly  into  a  controyeny  with  him,  and  defended  both  himsdf  and  hia 
work  with  a  vivaci^,  a  logical  subtilty,  and  with  a  strain  sometimea  of 
keen  and  biting  irony,  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  in 
perainff  the  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  may  generally 
mdaed  be  remaiked,  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  a  man*s  con- 
▼ictions  wiU  be  his  ardour  in  defending  them,  nnless  his  resolution  be 
overborne  by  other  considerations. — ^Ed. 

i*  Abrsham  Tacker,  wHh  a  view  substantially  the  same^  bnt  nairawer, 
observes  that  "philMophy  may  be  styled  the  act  of  manihalling  the 
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to  be  bvoogbtinto  weU-brod  oomfianyaaui  polite  ooavftimtion. 
Vague  and  inmgnififiant  forms  of  speech  and  abuse  of  language 
have  80  long  passed  for  mystexies  of  sdLenoe^  and  hard  and 
misapplied  words,  with  littld  or  no  meauing,  hare^  by  pie* 
8oription«  sudi  a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning  and 
knght  of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  penraade 
eitbHr  those  who  speak  or  those  who  hear  them  that  they 
are  but  the  ooTen  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance  of  true  know- 
ledge.* To  break  in  upon  tiie  sanofcuaiy  of  -vanily  and 
ignotanoe  will  be,  I  suppose^  some  service  to  human  under- 
standing;  though  so  few  are  apt  to  think  they  deoeiTe  or  are 
deceived  in  the  use  of  words^  or  that  the  language  of  the  sect 
they  are  of  has  any  faults  in  it  which  ought  to  be  examined 
or  corrected,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  in  the 
third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  subject^  and  endeavoured  to 
make  it  so  plain,  that  neither  the  inyeterateness  of  the  nus- 
ohief  nor  the  prevalence  of  the  fisishion  shall  be  any  ezousa 
lor  those  who  will  not  take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their 
own  words,  and  will  not  suffer  the  significancy  of  their 
sions  to  be  inquired  into, 
have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  treatise^ 
which  was  printed  in  1688,  was  by  some  condemned  without 

ideas  in  the  nnderataiiding.*'  This  is  a  definition  of  logic,  an  fanportani 
branch  of  philoflophy,  which  exdudesy  however,  that  other  9xt,  wfaoM 
bwriniw  it  la  to  introdaoe  ideas  into  the  underrtaiMiing.  The  ideas  oiioe 
there^  the  objeot  of  philoaophy  is  what  TuolLer  states  it  to  be ;  his  de- 
finition, ther^or^  though  imperfect^  is  not  false. — ^Ed. 

*  Hobbes  had  ak«aay,  in  his  controyeray  with  Bishop  Bramhally 
exposed  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  this  leamed  jaiigon.  Ilie  passages, 
however,  in  which  this  is  done  are  too  many  to  be  here  quoted;  hot  for 
-the  reader^s  amusement  I  subjoin  a  single  speoimen,  remaiking  by  the 
way  that  some  of  the  terms  to  which  he  objects  have  since  been  aDowed 
to  become  part  of  our  language.  "Let  the  natural  i^oeopher  no  more 
mention  his  imteiUUmal  ipedet,  his  witdentamding  agent  and  patient,  his 
fnotpiive  amd  ednotimepower  of  the  matkr^  his  ^nojsfiet  w0wtB  or  infrntrnt 
yplMtB  or  diuymboke,  his  temperamewt  ad  ponduB  and  ad  juttitimL 
He  may  keep  his  partt  homogeneous  and  keterogeneouij  but  his  ejfmpatkia 
and  antipoAiea,  his  antipenstaeis,  and  the  like^  names  of  excuses  rather 
than  of  oauses,  I  would  have  him  fling  away.  And  for  the  astrologer 
(itnlw  he  means  astronomer),  I  would  have  him  throw  away  his  whok 
trade;  but  if  he  mean  astronomer,  then  the  tenos  of  apogtBwm  and|wri- 
gonm,  aretie,  antaretief  c$quator,  eodiae,  wenith,  mendian,  Aonsoi^ 
coiMi^  are  no  more  terms  of  art  in  astronomy  than  a  saw  or  a  hatchet  in 
the  avi  ef  a  caipeoter."  flVaatise  on  Liberty  and  Neoesnty.  Loud 
1812.    fliip|ilwnent>  pu  196  et  seq. ;  see  too  p.  117.)— Bo- 
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rpiMljig^  beeaose  ixuiate  ideas  ware  deasied  in  it;  they  too 
liastilj  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were  not  sappoaed, 
tiieve  would  be  little  left  dther  of  the  notion  or  proof  of 
qiiritaL  If  any  one  take  the  like  offeoce  at  the  entrance  of 
tiiia  treatise^  X  skall  deaire  him  to  read  it  through;  and  then 
I  iiope  he  will  be  oonyinced  that  the  taking  away  fsJae  fcnnr 
dationa  is  not  to  the  prejudice  but  adTantage  of  truth,  which 
is  never  injured  or  endangered  so  much  as  when  mixed  with 
or  built  on  fidsehood.  In  the  second  edition  I  added  as 
foUoweth : — 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me  if  I  say  nothing  <^  this 
second  edition,  which  he  has  promised,  by  ihe  correotnesB  of 
it,  shall  make  amends  for  the  many  fiiults  committed  in  the 
temer.*  He  desires  too^  that  it  should  be  known  that  it  has 
one  whole  new  chapter  concerning  identity,  and  many 
additions  and  amendments  in  other  placea  These  I  must 
inform  my  reader  are  not  aU  new  matter,  but  most  of  them 
either  farther  confirmations  of  what  I  had  said,  or  ezplicationfl^ 
to  prevent  others  being  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what  was 
fixrmerly  printed^  and  not  any  variation  in  me  from  it:  I 
must  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  Book  iL 
duq).  21. 

What  I  had  there  written  concerning  liberty  and  the  will, 
I  thought  deserved  as  accurate  a  view  as  I  am  capable  of; 
titoae  subjects  having  in  all  ages  exercised  the  learned  part  of 
the  world  with  questions  and  difficulties  that  have  not  a  little 
perplexed  morality  and  divinity,  those  parts  of  knowledge 
i^t  men  are  most  concerned  to  be  dear  in.  Upon  a  closer 
iniq>ection  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter 
examination  of  those  motives  and  views  they  are  turned  by, 
I  have  found  reason  somewhat  to  alter  the  thoughts  I  for- 
merly had  concerning  that  which  gives  the  last  determination 
to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  actions.  This  I  cannot  forbear 
to  acknowledge  to  the  world  with  as  much  freedom  and  readi- 
ness as  I  at  first  published  what  then  seemed  to  me  to  be 
light;  thinking  myself  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce 
any  opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when  truth 
appears  against  it    Por  it  is  truth  alone  I  seek,  and  that 

*  On  the  incorrect  printanff  of  the  first  edition,  see  Locke's  oorraspon- 
denoe  with  Molineuz,  S  L— ElD. 
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-will  alwajB  be  welcome  to  me^  wlieii  or  from  vhenoesoever 
it  oomed.* 

But  what  forwardness  soever  I  have  to  resign  any  opinion 
I  have,  or  to  recede  from  anything  I  haye  written,  npon  the  first 
evidence  of  any  error  in  it;  yet  this  I  must  own,  that  I  have 
not  had  the  good  luck  to  receive  any  light  from  those  excep- 
tions I  have  met  with  in  print  against  any  part  of  my  book, 
nor  have^  from  anything  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  found 
reason  to  alter  my  sense  in  any  of  the  point?  that  have  been 
questioned.  Whether  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  requires 
often  more  thought  and  attention  than  cursoiy  readers,  at 
least  such  as  are  prepossessed,  are  willing  to  allow ;  or  whether 
any  obscurity  in  my  expressions  casts  a  cloud  over  it,  and 
these  notions  are  made  difficult  to  others*  apprehensions  in  my 
way  of  treating  them ;  so  it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  £nd,  is 
often  Tni«ffatlrAn^  and  I  have  not  tiie  good  luck  to  be  eveiywliere 
zighUy  understood.  There  are  so  many  instances  of  Has, 
that  I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader  and  myself  to  conclude, 
that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to  be  rightly 
understood  by  those  who  peruse  it  with  that  attention  and 
indifferencyjt  which  every  one  who  will  give  himself  the  pains 
to  read  ought  to  employ  in  reading ;  or  else  that  I  have  written 
mine  so  obscurely  that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it. 
Whichever  of  these  be  the  truth,  it  is  myself  only  am  affected 
thereby;  and  therefore  I  shaU  be  &r  from  troubling  my 

*  In  this  moet  honourable  oonrae  of  pleading  guilty  to  error,  and 
exhibiting  a  readiness  to  be'cotrected,  liooke  wu  preceded  by  two  vecy 
great  men,  QointUian  and  HippocFates,  the  fonner  of  whom,  in  oonlSaB- 
ing  some  mistakes  into  which  he  had  been  onoe  betrayed,  adduces  as  his 
example  the  physician  of  Cos :  "  Nam  et  Hippocrates  daros  arte  medi- 
dn»,  videtur  honestiasime  feciaae,  qui  qnosdun  errores  suos^  ne  posisri 
errarent^  oonfessus  est"  (R  iiL  o.  vL)  Stobseus  has  pteeerved  a  fine 
dbtich  of  Pliiiippidsi^  expressing  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  being 
eonvioted  of  error: — 

L  13.  Omrf. 
TbSm  GrotLOB  has  degently  rendered  as  foUoWB : — 
'*  Ne  turpe  vinci,  si  quid  erraris,  puta: 
Hsc  namque  vera  est  ad  bonam  fhigem  via." — En.' 
t  By  this  he  means  simply  a  freedom  ftx>m  prejudice  or  prepoMessioiL 
He  who  comes  to  the  oousideration  of  a  subject  without  having  adopted 
any  theoiy  on  the  question  under  consideration,  may  be  said  to  b«  imdif' 
fennt/  tbtt  i%  to  have  no  leaning  to  eithtt*  side. — ^&ii. 
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reader  with  wHat  I  think  might  be  said  in  answer  to  those 
^ereral  objections  I  have  met  with,  to  passages  here  and  there 
of  my  book ;  since  I  persuade  myself  that  he  who  thinks  them 
of  moment  enongh  to  be  concerned  whether  they  are  true  or 
&bie,  will  be  able  to  see  that  what  is  said  is  either  not  well 
&uniiled»  or  else  not  contrary  to  my  doctrine^  when  I  and  my 
oppoeer  come  both  to  be  wdil  understood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  should  be 
lost,  have  published  their  censures  of  my  Essay,  with  this 
honour  done  to  it^  that  they  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  an  essay, 
I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obligation  they  have  to 
their  critical  pens,  and  shall  not  waste  my  reader's  time  in  so 
idle  or  ill-natured  an  employment  of  mine,  as  to  lessen  the 
satia&ction  any  one  has  in  himself  or  gives  to  others,  in  so 
hasty  a  confutation  of  what  I  have  writte;^. 

The  booksellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my 
Essay,  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had  leisure, 
make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  should  think  fit.  Where- 
upon I  tiiought  it  convenient  to  advertise  the  reader,  that 
besides  several  corrections  I  had  made  here  and  there,  there 
was  one  alteration  which  it  was  necessary  to  mention,  because 
it  ran  through  the  whole  book,  and  is  of  consequence  to  be 
rightly  understood.    What  I  thereupon  said  was  this : — 

Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms  which,  though  familiar 
and  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  eveiy 
one  who  uses  does  not  perfecrfely  imderstand.  And  possibly 
it  is  but  here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to 
consider  them  so  &r  as  to  know  what  he  himself  or  others 
precisely  mean  by  them:  I  have  therefore  in  most  places 
cboa&D.  to  put  determinate  or  determined,  instead  of  dear 
mad  distinol^  as  more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my 
meaning  in  t^iis  matter.  By  those  denominations  I  mean 
some  object  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  determined,  i  e., 
such  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived  to  be^  This,  I  think, 
may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined  idea,  wheA 
iuch  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  and  so 
determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  without  variation 
determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be 
steadily  the  sign  of  that  veiy  same  object  of  the  mind|  or 
determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  partiooLirly.    By  determinate, 
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wben  spplied  to  a  simple  ktea,  I  mean  that  simple  i^peanaoe 
which  the  mind  has  in  its  view,  or  peroeiveB  in  itsd^  wliea 
that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it :  by  detenninate,  when  applied  i» 
a  complex  idea,  I  mean  such  an  one  as  consists  of  a  deilei^ 
minate  number  of  certain  simple  or  less  complex  ideas^  joined 
in  sudi  a  proportion  and  situation  as  the  mind  has  baf<»e  its 
view,  and  sees  in  itself  when  that  idea  is  present  in  it,  or' 
should  be  present  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it:  I 
say  should  be,  because  it  is  not  every  one^  nor  perhaps  any  one^ 
who  is  so  careful  of  his  language  as  to  use  no  word  till  he  vi0W8 
in  his  mind  the  precise  determined  idea  which  he  resolves  to 
make  it  the  sign  of.  The  want  of  this  is  the  cause  of  no 
small  obscurity  and  confusion  in  men's  thoughts  and 
discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  to 
answer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's  dis- 
courses and  reasonings.*  But  this  hinders  not  but  that 
when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in.  his  mind  a 
determined  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  sign  o^  and  to  which 
he  should  keep  it  steadily  annexed  during  that  present  dis- 
course. Where  he  does  not,  or  cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain 
protends  to  dear  or  distinct  ideas :  it  is  plain  his  are  not  so; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  expected  nothing  but  obscurity 
and  confusion,  where  such  terms  are  made  use  of  as  have  not 
such  a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas  a  way 
of  speaking  less  liable  to  mistakes,  than  clear  and  distinct : 
and  where  men  have  got  such  determined  ideas  of  all  tiiat 
they  reason,  inquire^  or  argue  about,  they  will  find  a  great 
part  of  their  doubts  and  disputes  at  an  end.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  questions  and  controversies  that  perplex  mankind 
depending  on  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  use  of  words,  or 
(whidi  is  the  same)  indetermined  ideas,  which  they  are  made 
to  stand  for,  I  have  made  choice  of  these  terms  to  s^^nify:  '^ 
1.  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  which  it  penseivea 
and  has  before  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  it  uses  as  a  sign  of 

*  Compare  on  this  subject  the  remaiks  of  Sir  James  MijAintoah 
(Ethical  Fhilosophy,  IntroductioD,  p.  49  et  seq.),  where  he  juetlv  com- 
plains  of  the  ooaneness  and  poverty  of  our  philosophical  vocabulary. 
Periiaps,  however,  in  thia^  as  in  other  things,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
our  iadotonoe  that  is  the  oavse  of  our  poveitjr. — Sn. 
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it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i  e.,  which  the  mind 
has  in  itself  and  knows^  and  sees  there,  be  determined  with- 
out any  chimge  to  that  name,  and  that  name  determined  to 
that  precise  idea.  If  men  had  such  determined  ideas  in 
Uieir  inquiries  and  discourses,  they  would  both  discern  how 
fiu:  their  own  inquiries  and  discourses  went,  and  avoid  the 
greatest  part  of  the  disputes  and  wranglings  they  have 
with  others. 

Besides  this,  the  bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I  should 
advertise  the  reader  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters 
wholly  new;  the  one  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  other  of 
enthusiasm.  These,  with  some  other  larger  additions  never 
before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by  themselves  after 
the  flame  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose^  as  was  done 
when  this  Essay  had  the  second  impression* 

In  tiie  sixth  edition  there  is  veiy  little  added  or  altered^ 
the  greatest  part  of  what  is  new  is  contained  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  the  seocmd  book,  which  any  one,  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little  labour,  transcribe  into 
the  margin  of  the  former  edition. 
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INTUODUCnOK. 

1.  An  Inquiry  kUo  the  UndertUmding^pUoMmt  anduB^uL. 
— Since  it  k  the  understandiBg  that  sets  man  above  the  rest 
of  Bensible  bemga,  and  giyea  him  all  the  advantage  and 
dominian  which  he  haa  over  them,  it  is  certainly  a  sabject, 
even  for  its  noblenese,  worth  our  labour  to  inquire  inta  The 
nnderstanding,  like  the  eye^  whilst  it  makes  ns  see  and  per- 
ceive  aU  other  thin^pa,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  requires 
art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance^  and  make  it  its  own 
object.*  But  whatever  be  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  this  inquiry;  whatever  it  be  that  keeps  us  so  much  in  the 
dark  to  ourselves;  sure  I  am  that  all  the  light  we  can  let  in 
upon  our  minds,  all  the  acquaintance  we  can  make  with  our 
own  understandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleasanty  but 
bring  us  great  advantage  in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the 
search  of  other  things. 

2.  Design, — This,  therefore,  being  my  purpose,  to  inquire 
into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledgi^ 
together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and 
assent^  I  shall  not  at  present  meddle  with  the  physical  con- 
sideration of  the  mind,  ^t^  trouble  myself  to  examine  wherein 
its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  spirita  or 
alterations  of  our  bodiest  we  come  to  have  any  sensation  by 

*  Cknnptte  with  this  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  wIms  in  bk  GofmmeiitHy 
no  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  ranuu^  that  the  reasoning  power  m 
man  (17  dvvafiiQ  4  ^oyucij)  is  the  only  &calty  which  takes  oogniaanoe  of 
itself  and  comprehends  its  own  nature,  offioe,  and  worth,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  the  other  iacnlties.     (Com.  in  Epict  Ench.  b.  i  p.  2.) — ^Ea 

t  Locke,  though  he  does  not  here  name  Hobbes,  neverUidesi  refsn 
to  his  speculations,  almost  making  use  of  the  veiy  language  of  that 
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our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  understandings;  and  irhelher 
Hhoee  ideas  do  in  their  fonnation,  any  or  all  of  them,  depend 
on  matter  or  not.  These  are  speculations  -which,  however 
corioiis  and  entertaining^  I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my 
way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon.*  It  shall  soiGce  to  my 
present  purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  Realties  of  a  man, 
as  th^  are  employed  about  the  objects  which  they  have  to  do 
with.  And  I  shall  imagine  I  have  not  wholly  misemployed 
myself  in  the  thoughts  I  shall  have  on  this  occasion,  i^ 
in  this  historical,  plain  method,  I  can  give  any  account 
of  the  ways  whereby  our  understandings  come  to  attain 
those  notions  of  tlungs  we  have,  and  can  set  down  any 
measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  Imowledge,  or  the  grounds 
of  those  persuasions  which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
men,  so  various,  different^  and  wholly  contradictory;  and 
yet  asserted  somewhere  or  other  with  such  assurance  and 
confidence,  that  he  that  shall  take  a  viem  of  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  observe  their  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
consider  the  fondness  and  devotion  wherewith  th^  are 
embraced,  the  resolution  and  eagerness  wherewith  they 
are  maintained,  may  perhaps  have  reason  to  suspecty  thi^ 
either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  at  all,  or  that 
mankind  hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  know* 
ledge  of  itt 

pluksopher  in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  where  he  says,  **  Image  or 
ookmr  m  but  an  apparition  unto  us  of  the  motion,  agitation,  or  alteration 
whkh.  the  object  woi^eth  in  the  brain,  or  spirits,  or  some  internal  suh- 
stance  of  the  head."     (Ch.  iL  4.)— Ed. 

*  DugaM  Stewart,  whose  phflosophical  reading  was  veiy  ezienaive, 
observes  upon  this  pastage,  *'  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Wr.  Locke 
had  adha«d  invariably  to  this  wise  resolution."  (PhiL  Essays,  PreL 
DisBert  p.  5.)— Ed. 

t  This  was  the  oniuion  of  those  sopfaistB  who  maintained  that  men  mgr 
datfpute  equally  wdi  on  both  sides  of  a  question ;  for  if  truth  «an  be  dis- 
«yrered,  and  we  be  able  to  know  with  certainty  when  we  possess  it,  tlie 
moment  this  disoovery  is  made  must  be  the  term  of  all  honest  din>utation ; 
but  if  probabifity  be  all  we  can  attain  toon  any  subject,  there  wm  ever  be 
voein  OT  difiering  opinioDS.  (Vid.  GesL  Hist  Soph.  cap.  vi  p.  25.) 
iContaagne  has  in  his  Essays  a  very  fine  passage  on  tb  search  after 
tratK  and  the  question  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  discover  it  "ffi 
me  fnit-il  voir  enfin,  s'il  est  en  la  puissance  de  rhomme  de  trouver  oe 

?n'il  oherche:  et  si  cette  qudte^  qn'il  y  a  employ^  depuis  tant  de  n^es, 
a  enzidhy  de  qnelqoe  nouvelle  force,  et  de  quelque  v^t^  solide ;  je  crois 
qn'Tl  me  coofiBaBera,  s'il  parie  ea  oonscieiioe^  que  tout  Tacqudt  qu'U  a 
VOL,  I.  K 
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3'.  Method.— It  is  therefore  worth  whik  to  Beareh  oat  iba 
bounds  between  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  eTamine  by 
what  measures  in  iliings,  whereof  we  have  no  certain  know^ 
ledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and  moderate  owl 
persnatdons.  In  order  whereonto  I  shall  pursue  this  following 
method. 

First,  I  shaLl  inqnireinto  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions^ 
or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  ^m,  which  a  man  observea, 
and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  miivi;  and  the 
wajs  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with 
them. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  knowledge  tiie 
understanding  hath  by  ihoee  ideas,  and  the  certainty,  eTi> 
denoe,  and  extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  faith,  or  opinion;  whereby  I  mean  that  assent 
which  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  yet 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge:  and  here  we  shall  have 
ocoasian  to  examine  the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent. 

4.  Uaefid  to  know  the  JSxtmt  of  our  Comprehension, — ^If  by 
this  inquiiy  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  I  can  dis- 
cover the  powers  thereoj^  how  &r  they  reach,  to  what  things 
they  are  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us^ 
I  suppose  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of 
man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding 
its  comprehension;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of 
its  tether;  and  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those 
things  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  capadtiea*    We  should  not  then  perhaps  be  so 

retird  d*uiie  a  langue  ponnaite^  c*wi  d'avoir  appris  k  recognottre  aa  foi- 
blesse.  L'ignorance  qtd  estoit  natureUement  en  nous^  notis  ravozu  par 
kmgue  ^feode  oonfiniite  et  aTW^  II  eat  adT«im  wax  gens  v  Aitablwwpt 
Boayana^  oa  que  adTient  aux  ^pia  de  Ued:  Us  Yoat  a'^enrant  et  ae  haQ»>. 
Mzit  la  tdte  droite  et  Sht%  taut  qu'ila  sont  vuidea ;  maJa  quand  Sa  014 
pleixia  et  groaBda  de  grain  en  leur  maturity  ils  oommenoeroit  k  a'humiUer 
•t  bainer  lea  cornea.  PamUement^  lee  hommes,  ayant  tout  eaaay^  tout 
■ondd^  et  n'ajaot  trouv^  en  oet  anaa  da  sdenoe  et  provision  de  tant  de 
ahoaea  dtvenei,  nan  da  maaaif  et  de  fenne^  et  rien  que  Tanitt^  il  aont 
rononc^  k  lenr  pr^aomptioQ  et  reoonnu  leur  condition  naturelle."  (t  v, 
p.  10  et  ieq.)--^ 

*  Tha^  with  the  history  of  pbikaophy  before  hini»  Locke  should  have 
hoped  80  much,  la  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Indeed,  to  sit  down  in  quiet 
ignoranoe  of  anything  is  oontraiy  to  our  nature ;  though  it  is  quite  poeaibla 
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finrwaid,  out  of  an  affectation  of  an  ttnirennl  knowledge,  to 
nige  qiie8tknua»  and  perplex  ouTseheB  and  others  with  dis- 
poteB  about  things  to  which  our  understandings  are  not 
Boited,  and  of  which  we  cannot  fnune  in  onr  minds  any 
dear  or  distinct  peroeptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has  per* 
haps  too  often  ht^pened)  we  haye  not  any  notimia  at 
aiL  If  we  can  find  oat  how  ha  the  nnderstanding  can 
extend  its  -view,  how  &r  it  has  Realties  to  attain  certainty, 
and  in  what  cases  it  can  only  jndge  and  gnesa,  we  may 
learn  to  content  oozselyes  with  what  is  attainable  by  ns  in 
this  state. 

6.  Our  CapacUy  suked  to  cur  SUOe  and  Concerns, — ^For 
tliongh  the  comprehension  of  onr  nnderstandings  c(»nes 
exceeding  short  of  the  vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall 
have  cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bonntiM  Author  of  our 
bem^  lor  that  proportion  and  degree  of  knowledge  he  has 
bestowed  on  ns^  so  &r  above  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  what  God  hath  thoi^ht  fit  for  them,  since  he  hath  given 
tlism  (as  St.  Peter*  says)  irAvra  irp6c  ?w^  koI  c^<rc^ciay,  what- 
•oever  is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and  information 
of  virtue;  and  has  pat  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery 
the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads 
to  a  better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge  may  come  of 
an  univenal  or  peiiect  comprehension  of  whatsoever  is,  it  yet 
flecnroa  l^eir  great  concernments,  that  they  have  light  enough 
to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker  and  the  sight 
of  their  own  duties.  Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy 
tiieir  heads,  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight, 
and  satisfaction,  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their 
own  constitution,  and  throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands 
aj»  filled  with  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp 
everything.  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  narrowness  of  our  minds^  if  we  will  but  employ  them 
about  what  may  be  of  use  to  usj  for  of  that  they  are 
veiy  ci^Ue:  and  it  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as 
duldish  peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 

wastefnllj  to  expend  in  mere  curious  investigation  a  world  of  industiy 
and  ingenuity. — £d. 

*  Epist  iL  8,  where  consult  the  ezceDent  note  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Trol- 
kpe^  in  his  Gzeek  Testament,  pi  600.-  En. 
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knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improye  it  to  the  ends  for  vhioh  it 
was  given  ufl»  because  there  are  some  things  that  are  set  oat 
of  the  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  nn* 
toward  servant,  who  would  not  attend  his  businees  by  candle- 
light, to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad  sunshine  The  candle 
that  is  set  up  in  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  purposes.* 
The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this  ought  to  satisfy  us; 
and  we  shall  then  use  our  understandings  right^  wheu  we 
entertain  all  objects  in  that  way  and  proportion  that  thej  are 
suited  to  our  Acuities,  and  upon  tiiose  grounds  they  axe 
capable  of  being  proposed  to  us;  and  not  peremptoxily  or 
intemperately  require  demonstration,  and  demand  certainty, 
where  probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient 
to  govern  all  our  concernments.  If  we  will  disbelieve  every^ 
thing  because  we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things^  we 
shall  do  muchwhat  as  wisely  as  he  who  would  not  use 
his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  pensh,  because  he  had  no  wingg 
to  fly. 

6.  Knowledge  of  owt  Capacity  a  Cfure  of  SeepUciem  and 
Idleness. — ^When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the 
better  know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success  ;t  and 
when  we  have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds^ 
and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from  theniy  we 
shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our 
thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  anything;  or, 
on  the  other  side^  question  everything,  and  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge^ because  some  things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of 
great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though 

*  On  the'  Bii£ELcieDcy,  in  »  religionB  point  of  view,  of  reason  and 
conscience,  Bishop  Butler  has  a  fine  passage,  which  the  reader  will 
not  be  sorry  to  find  inserted  here.  ''Nothing/'  observes  his  lovddiip^ 
"can  be  more  evident  than  that»  exdusive  of  revelatbD,  man  oao- 
not  be  considered  as  a  creattire  left  by  his  Maker  to  act  at  Tandom* 
%nd  live  at  large  up  to  tiie  extent  of  his  ns.tural  powers,  as  passion, 
humour,  wilfulness  happen  to  carry  him ;  which  is  the  condition  brute 
creatures  are  in;  but  that,  from  his  make,  constitution,  or  nature, 
he  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense,  a  law  to  htmiftif 
He  hath  the  rule  of  ri^ht  within;  what  'a  wanting  is  only  that 
lie  honestly  attend  to  it."  (Srd  Sennon  on  Human  Kaituit^  p. 
65.)— Ed. 

t  Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  squam 
YjribuS)  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  reousent^ 
Quid  valeant  humeri"— HoB.  An  PotL  8S— 40.— Ba 
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lie  cannot  yn£ti  it  fiithom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
v«ll  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  at 
sach  places  as  are  necessary  to  dir^  his  vojage,  and  caution 
him  against  running  upon  shoals  that  may  ruin  him.  Our 
bosiness  here  is  not  to  know  aU  things,  but  those  which  con- 
cern our  conduct.  If  we  can  find  out  those  measures,  where- 
by a  rational  creature,  put  in  that  stat^  in  which  man  is  in 
this  world,  may  and  ought  to  govern  his  opinions,  and  actions 
depending  thereon,  we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  some 
other  things  escape  our  knowledge. 

7.  Occasion  of  this  Essay, — This  was  that  which  gave  the 
first  rise  to  this  essay  concerning  the  understanding.  For  I 
thought  that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several  in- 
quiries the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to 
take  a  view  of  our  own  understandmgs,  examine  our  own 
powers,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that 
was  done  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths 
that  most  concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into 
the  vast  ocean  of  being;  as  if  all  that  boundless  extent  were 
the  natural  and  undoubted  possession  of  our  understandings, 
wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its  decisions,  or  that 
escaped  its  comprehension.  Thus  men  extending  their 
inquiries  beyond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts 
wander  into  those  depths  where  they  can  find  no  sure  foot- 
ing, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raise  questions  and  multiply 
disjputes^  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are 
proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to 
confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas,  were 
the  capacities  of  our  understandings  well  considered,  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened  and 
dark  parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  com* 
prehensible  by  us,  men  would  perhaps,  with  less  scruple, 
acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ 
their  thoughts  and  discourse  with  more  advantage  and  satis- 
fiiction  in  the  other. 

8.  WhaJt  Idea  stands  far, — ^Thus  much  I  thought  necessary 
to  say  concerning  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  into  human 
understanding.  But,  before  I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have 
thought  on  this  subject,  I  must  here  in  the  entrance  beg 
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pardon  of  my  reader  far  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  **  idea,"** 
which  he  will  find  in  the  following  treatise.  It  being  that 
tenn  which,  I  think,  seires  best  to  stand  for  whatsoeyer  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks,  I  have 
used  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion, 
species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
about  in  thinking  j^  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently 
using  it.t 

I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me^  that  there  are  such 
ideas  in  men's  minds;  eveiy  one  is  conscious  of  them  in 
himself,  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that 
they  are  in  others. 

Our  first  inquiry  then  shall  be,  how  they  come  into  the 
mind. 


CHAPTER    11. 

FO  DTKATE  FBINCIFLEB  IN  THE  MIND. 

1.  The  way  shown  how  toe  come  by  any  Knowledgey  8t^^^ 
to  2^ove  U  not  innate, — It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst 
some  men,}  that  there  are  in  the  imderstanding  certain  innate 

*  Locke  was  not,  however,  the  first  writer  who  employed  the  tenn 
''idea "  with  such  a  sigiuficatioii  in  our  hngnaga,  Hobbea  had  uaed  it, 
(Human  Nature^  a  i  §  7.)  and  so  had  Sir  lliomas  Browne  (Beligio 
Medici,  p^  24.) ;  but  aa  in  them  it  occurred  but  casually,  and  was  Tisibly 
connected  with  no  system,  the  world  allowed  it  to  pass  unquestaonecL 
Hie  reader  will  find  Locke's  own  defence  of  the  word  in  his  Letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  MUton  it  is  synonymous  with  foita. 
(Apology  for  his  Eariy  Life  and  Writings,  p.  72.) 

T  See  Appendix  at  end  of  voL  u. — ^E£. 

t  By  "  some  men  "  Locke  here  appears  to  allude  more  particulariy  to 
Descartes  and  his  followers,  De  la  Forge^  Claude  de  Glerselier,  Bobault^ 
Regis,  &C.  Descartes,  it  is  well  known,  divided  our  ideas  into  three 
classes;  those  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  those 
created  by  the  mind  by  reflection,  and  those  which  are  bom  with  us  or  are 
innate.  Of  these^  Locke,  it  will  be  seen,  rejects  the  last,  proving  sen- 
sation and  reflection  to  be  the  only  fountains  of  all  we  know.  They  who 
desire  to  enter  historically  or  otherwise  into  a  thorough  inveetisation  of  thift 
subject  may  consult  Tennemann's  "Manual  of  the  Histoiy  of  PhiliQeophy,  '* 
I  885  et  seq. ;  "Buhle,  Histoire  de  k  Philoaophie  Modeme^'*  t  iv. 
p.  201 — 880,  but  more  particulariy  p.  204  et  seq. ;  Hume's  Basays,  4tCH 
p.  269^272,  particulariy  the  note  (ak  which  the  reader  will  find  in  page 
89,  and  compare  with  them  Beriiele/B   "Three  Dialogues,   between 
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prindpleB;  some  primavy  notionfl^  coeval  fyyocoi,  characten)  m 
it  were,  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  soul 
noeiyes  in  its  very  fint  being,  and  brings  into  the  world  with 
ii  It  would  be  sufficient  to  oonvinoe  unpr^udiced  readers 
of  the  ftlsenees  of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  show 
(as  I  hope  I  shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  disoourse)  how 
man,  htaelj  by  the  use  of  their  natural  Acuities,  may  attain 
to  all  the  knowledge  they  hKve,  without  the  help  of  any 
iuute  impressions^  and  may  aniye  at  certainty,  wilJiout  any 
Boch  original  notions  or  principles.  For  I  imagine  any  one 
will  easily  grant  that  it  would  be  impertin^it  to  suppose  the 
ideas  of  colours  innate  in  a  creature  to  whom  Qod  hath  given 
ogbt)  and  a  power  to  iteceive  them  by  the  eyes  from  external 
objects:  and  no  leas  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  attribute 
wveral  truths  to  the  impressions  of  nature  and  innate  charao^ 
tera^  when  we  may  obs^e  in  ourselves  Acuities  fit  to  attain 
as  eai^  and  certain  knowledge  of  them,  as  if  they  were  origi- 
nally imprinted  on  the  mind 

Bat  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure  to 
follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they 
lead  him  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  set 
down  the  reasons  that  made  me  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
ihat  opinion,  as  an  excuse  for  my  mistake,  if  I  be  in 
one;  which  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who,  with 
me,  dispose  thamselveB  to  embrace  truth  wherever  they 
find  it 

2.  Gmeral  Assmt  the  grecU  Argummi.'^Thete  is  nothing 
more  oomnionly  taken  for  granted  than  that  there  are  certain 
pEincipleay  both  speculative  and  practical,  (for  they  speak  of 
both,)  universally  agreed  upon  by  all  mankind,  which  there- 
fote,  they  argue,  must  neecte  be  constant  impressionB,  which 
the  souls  of  men  receive  in  their  first  beings  and  which  they 
bring  into  the  world  with  &em,  as  necesaurily  and  really  as 
they  do  any  ^  their  inherent  ftculties. 

3.  Universal  Content  proi9e$  noMng  «miaf0.-^This  argu^ 
ment,  drawn  firom  universal  consent^  has  this  misfortune  in  it^ 
that  if  it  were  true  in  matter  of  fiict^  that  there  were  certain 
troths  wherein  all  mankind  agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them 

HtUi  and  Fhilonoitf,"  Worki,  vol  i  p.  109  et  aeq.  with  Buhlfi's  ad- 
nurable  Aiudyns  of  hia  Fhiktaophy,  t.  v.  p.  7<I — 176,  and  Tsnneiziann'B 
Maaoa],  §  340.— £a 
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iimate,  if  there  can  be  any  other  mj  shown  how  mea  may 
come  to  that  imivenal  agreement  in  the  ihix^  ihey  dko 
consent  in,  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 

be  and  not  to  bey**  not  umwnaUy  asienied  to. — ^Bnt,  whidi  is 
worse,  this  argument  of  universal  consent,  which  is  made  me 
of  to  prove  innate  principles^  seems  to  me  a  demonstrBtiaii 
that  there  are  none  such;  because  there  are  none  to  which 
all  mankind  give  an  tmiversal  assent.  I  shall  begim  witii 
the  speculative,  and  instance  in  those  magnified  principles  of 
demonstration,  ''whatsoever  is,  is,"  and  '4t  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  snd  not  to  be;"  which,  of  all  others^*  I 
think  have  the  most  allowed  title  to  innate.  These  have  ao 
settled  a  repufotion  of  maxims  universally  received,  that  it 
will  no  doubt  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  seem  to 
question  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propo* 
idtions  are  so  far  from  having  an  tmiversal  assent^  that  there 
are  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  whom  they  are  not  so  maoii 
as  known. 

6,  Not  on  the  Mynd  naiwraJlly  wnprmted^  heoauM  noi  bnown 
to  ChUdrm,  Idiots,  &c» — For,  first,  it  is  evident  that  all  chil- 
dren and  idiots  have  not  the  least  apprehension  or  thought  of 
them;  and  the  want  of  tiiat  is  enough  to  destroy  that  uni- 
versal  assent  which  must  needs  be  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  all  innate  truths :  it  seeming  to  me  near  a  contradiction  to 
say  that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  per- 
ceives or  understands  not;  imprinting,  if  it  signify  anything, 
being  nothing  else  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  per- 
ceiv^  For  to  imprint  anything  on  the  mind  without  the 
mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If 
therefore  children  and  idiots  have  souls,  have  minds,  with 
those  impressions  upon  them,  they  must  unavoidably  perceive 
them,  and  necessarily  know  and  assent  to  these  truths ;  which 
since  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  such  impres- 
sions. For  if  they  are  not  notions  naturally  imprinted,  how 
can  they  be  innate?  and  if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  hdv 
can  they  be  unknown)  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the 
mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind  is 

*  A  aolednn  found  in  most  persons'  months,  not  unlike  that  of  Milton : — 
"  Adam,  the  noblest  man  of  men  ainoe  born, 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughtera^  Eve.'*        £b^ 
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of  it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it^  is  to  make 
tbis  iiupreBfiicm  nothing.  No  proposition  can  be  said  to  be  in 
the  mind  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet 
otaflcioiis  o£  For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the  same  reason, 
an  propositiQns  that  are  true^  and  the  mind  is  capable  of 
ev«r  assenting  to,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  to  be 
imprinted:  since,  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind, 
vliidi  it  never  yet  knew,  it  mnst  be  only  because  it  is  capable 
of  knowing  it,  and  so  the  mind  is  of  all  troths  it  evSr  shall 
know.  Nay,  thus  truths  may  be  imprinted  on  ihe  mind 
whidli  it  never  did  nor  ever  shaJl  know;  for  a  man  may  live 
kmg^  and  die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  truths  which  his 
miiMl  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
that  if  the  ^ftuntj  nf  Imn-yrtpg  be  the  natural  impression 
oontended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know  will, 
fay  this  aoooont,  be  every  one  of  them  innate;  and  this  great 
point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper 
way  of  speaking ;  which,  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  the 
contrary,  says  nothing  different  from  those  who  deny  innate 
priscq>lM.  For  nobody,  I  think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind 
waa  ci^ble  of  knowing  several  truths.  The  capacity,  they 
say,  is  ionate,  the  knowledgSi'  acquired.  But  then  to  what 
end  anoh  contest  for  certain  innate  maxims?  If  truths  can 
be  imprinted  on  the  understanding  without  being  perceived, 
I  can  see  no  difference  there  can  be  between  any  truths  the 
mind  ia  capable  of  knowing  in  respect  of  their  original: 
they  must  all  be  innate  or  all  adventitious;  in  vain  shall  a 
man  go  about  to  distinguish  th^n.  He  therefore  that  talks 
of  innate  notions  in  the  understanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend 
thereby  any  distinct  eort  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to  be  in 
the  understanding  as  it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly 
ignorant  o£  For  if  these  words  (to  be  in  the  understand- 
ing) have  any  propriety,  they  signify  to  be  understood ;  so 
that  to  be  in  the  understanding  and  not  to  be  understood,  to 
be  in  the  mind  and  never  to  be  perceived,  is  all  one  as  to  say 
anything  is  and  is  not  in  the  mind  or  understanding.  If 
therefore  these  two  propositions,  "Whatsoever  is,  is,**  and 
*  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be^**  are 
by  nature  imprinted,  children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them; 
iuianfcs,  and  all  that  have  souls,  must  necessarily  have  them  in 
their  understandings,  know  the  troth  of  them,  and  assent  to  it. 
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6.  Thai  Mm  Jmow  them  taken  thsy  come  to  the  Use  4ifBeaaon^ 
anevjered — To  avoid  tfaifl,  it  ig  uraally  azuiwered,  that  all  men 
know  and  aaeent  to  ihem,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  and  this  ia  enough  to  prove  thfion  innate.     I  answer: 

7.  Doubtful  expresaionB,  that  have  scaroe  any  mgnifioatJQB^ 
go  for  dear  reaaona  to  those  who^  being  prepoeseaaed,  take 
not  the  pains  to  examine  even  what  tiiey  ^emadvea  say. 
For,  to  apply  this  answer  with  any  tolerable  sense  to  our 
present  parpose,  it  must  signify  one  of  these  two  things; 
either  that  as  soon  as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason  these 
supposed  native  inscriptions  come  to  be  known  and  observed 
by  them,  or  else  that  the  use  and  exercise  of  men's  reaaon 
assists  them  in  the  discoveiy  of  these  principles,  and  oertainly 
makes  them  known  to  theuL 

8.  ^  JReaeon  discovered  ihem^  thai  would  not  praee  them 
tnnofo.— If  they  mean,  that  by  the  use  of  reason  men  may 
discover  these  principles,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove 
them  innate,  their  way  of  arguing  will  stand  thus,  viz.,  that 
whatever  truths  reason  can  certainly  discover  to  us,  and  make 
us  firmly  assent  to,  those  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the 
mind ;  since  that  universal  assent,  which  is  made  the  mark 
of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  by  the  use  of 
reason  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  and 
assent  to  them;  and,  by  this  means,  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  maxims  of  the  mathematicians,  and  thearema 
they  deduce  from  them:  all  must  be  equally  allowed  innate^ 
they  being  all  discoveries  made  by  the  use  of  reason,  and 
truths  that  a  rational  creature  may  certainly  come  to  know, 
if  he  apply  his  thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

9.  It  is  false  thai  Reason  discovers  tbetn. — But  how  caa 
these  men  think  the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  discover  piin- 
dples  that  are  supposed  innate,  when  reason  (if  we  may 
bdieve  them)  is  nothing  else  but  the  &culty  of  deducing 
unknown  truths  from  prindples  or  propodtions  that  are 
already  known?  That  certainly  can  never  be  thought  innate 
which  we  have  need  of  reason  to  discover;  imless,  as  I  have 
said,  we  will  have  all  the  certain  truths  that  reascm  ever 
teaches  us,  to  be  innate.  We  may  as  well  think  the  use  of 
reason  neoessazy  to  make  our  eyes  discover  viable  objects,  aa 
that  there  should  be  need  of  reason,  or  the  exerdse  therao^ 
to  make  the  understanding  see  what  is  originally  engraven 
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on  it^  and  eaimot  be  in  the  nndeifatanding  before  it  be  per- 
MTod  by  it.  So  that  to  make  reason  diaooTer  those  traths 
thus  imprinted,  is  to  saj  that  the  use  of  reaaon  diaooyen  to 
a  man  what  he  knew  before:  and  if  men  have  those  innate 
impreesed  tniths  originally,  and  before  the  use  of  reason,  and 
jet  are  ahtraya  ignorant  of  them  till  thej  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  it  ia  in  effect  to  say,  that  men  know  and  know  them 
not  at  the  same  time. 

10.  It  will  here  periiaps  be  said  that  mathematical  demon- 
strations, and  other  traths  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  assented 
to  as  soon  as  proposed,  whereui  they  are  distingaished  from 
tiiese  Tn^yitnft  and  other  innate  truths.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  assent,  upon  the  first  proposing,  more  particu* 
larly  by  and  by.  I  shall  here  only,  and  that  veiy  readily, 
allow,  that  these  maxims  and  mathematioal  demonstrations 
are  in  this  different:  that  the  one  have  need  of  reason,  using 
€i  proofs,  to  make  them  out  and  to  gain  our  assent;  but  the 
Mker,  as  soon  as  understood,  are^  without  any  the  least  reason- 
ing, embraced  and  assented  to.  But  I  withal  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  it  lays  open  the  weakness  of  this  subterfuge^ 
which  requires  the  use  of  reason  for  the  discoveiy  of  thm 
general  truths;  since  it  must  be  oonfessed  that  in  their  dis- 
coveiy there  is  no  use  made  of  reasoning  at  alL*  And  I 
think  those  who  give  this  answer  will  not  be  forward  to 
affirm  that  the  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  **  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,**  is  a  deduction 
of  our  reason.  For  this  would  be  to  destroy  that  bounty  of 
nature  they  seem  so  fond  o(  whilst  they  make  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our  thoughts. 
For  iJl  reasoning  is  search,  and  casting  about,  and  requires 
pains  and  application.  And  how  can  it  with  any  tolerable 
sense  be  supposed,  that  what  was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the 
foundation  and  guide  of  our  reason,  should  need  the  use  of 
reason  to  discover  it  % 

'  11.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with  a  littie 
attention  on  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  wiU  find 
that  this  ready  assent  of  the  mind  to  some  truths,  depends 

*  Hub  ia,  I  think,  a  mifltake:  the  reMon  is  consulted,  but  the  matter 
being  eaey,  it  decidee  rapidly.  Otherwise  they  would  be  ae  evident 
to  penoDS  irrataonal  as  to  those  endued  with  reason,  which  ^ey 
arenot-^Ea 
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tLot  either  on  native  inscription  or  the  use  of  reason,  but  oa 
a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  from  both  of  them,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  Reason,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do 
in  procuring  our  assent  to  these  maxims,  if  by  sayings  that 
men  know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  como  to  the  use  of 
reason,  be  meant,  that  the  use  of  reason  assists  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  these  maxims,  it  is  utterly  false ;  and  were  it 
true,  yrould  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

12.  The  coming  to  the  Use  of  jReaeon  not  the  Time  we  come 
to  know  these  Maxims, — If  by  knowing  and  assenting  to  them 
when  we  come  to  the  use  of  rcHSon,  be  meant,  that  this  is 
the  tune  when  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  children  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  they 
come  also  to  know  and  assent  to  these  Tnaxims;  this  also  is 
£ilse  and  Mvolous.  First,  it  is  &lse,  because  it  is  evident 
these  maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  so  early  as  the  use  of 
reason;  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is 
fidsely  assigned  as  the  time  of  their  disooveiy.  How  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may  we  observe  in  children,  a 
long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge  of  this  maakim, 
*^  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  "  !  And  a  great  part  of  illiterate  people  and  savages  pass 
many  years,  even  of  their  rational  age,  without  ever  thinking 
on  this  and  the  like  general  propositions.*  I  grant,  men  come 
not  to  the  knowled^  of  these  general  and  more  abstiaot 
truths,  which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which  is  so  because, 
till  after  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  those  general 

*  WoU^  countenanced  by  Leib&itK,  maintained  in  Germany,  long 
after  the  death  of  Locke^  the  doctzine  of  innate  ideas,  and  invented  a 
very  ingenious  system  in  support  of  it.  In  his  Logicy  however,  he 
states  the  question  hypotheti(»ily,  observing,  "Whether  our  notions  of 
external  thhigs  are  conveyed  into  the  soul,  as  into  an  empty  receptacle^ 
or  whether  rather  they  lie  not  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  eesence  of  tha 
soul,  and  are  brought  forth  barely  by  his  own  powers,  on  occasion  of  the 
changes  nroduced  in  our  bodies  by  external  objects,  is  a  question  at 
present  foreupi  to  this  pkoe.  In  mv  'Thoughts  on  God  and  the 
Human  Soul,  chap,  v.,  I  shall  there  only  be  able  to  show,  that  the  last 
opinion  ia  the  more  agreeable  to  trutL"  (Logic,  c.  L  §  0.)  Wolf 
would  probably,  consistently  with  the  above  passage,  have  explained  th« 
ignorance  of  the  savages  in  the  text,  by  supposing  that  the  ideaa 
originally  imprinted  on  their  minds  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
cireumstonoes,  as  secret  characters  or  writing  sometimes  become  not 
visiUe  until  they  have  been  breathed  upon  or  exposed  to  the  fire. — £dl 
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abstract  id€8S  are  not  framed  in  ihe  mind,  abcmt  which  those 
general  maxims  are^  which  are  mistaken  £ot  innate  principles^ 
bat  are  indeed  disooTeries  made  and  verities  introduced  and 
brought  into  the  mind  by  the  same  way,  and  discovered  by 
the  same  steps,  as  several  other  propositions,  which  nobody 
was  ever  so  extravagant  as  to  suppose  innate.  This  I  hepe 
to  make  plain  in  the  sequel  of  this  diaoouise.  I  allow  thero- 
fore,  a  necessity  that  men  should  come  to  the  use  of  reason 
before  they  get  the  knowledge  of  those  general  truths^  but 
deny  that  men's  coming  to  ^e  use  of  reason  is  the  time  of 
their  discoveiy. 

13.  By  this  they  are  not  dMngudshed  from  aiher  hnouHxlUe 
Truth$, — ^In  the  mean  time  it  is  observable,  that  this  sayings 
that  men  know  and  assent  to  these  Tnayims  when  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  amoimts  in  reality  of  &ct  to  no  more 
but  this,  that  they  are  never  known  nor  taken  notice  of 
before  the  use  of  reason,  but  may  possibly  be  assented  to  some 
time  after,  during  a  man's  life;  but  when  is  uncertain:  and 
so  may  all  other  knowable  truths,  as  well  as  these,  which 
tiierefore  have  no  advantage  nor  distinction  from  otheiB  by 
this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  use  <^  reason, 
nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite  the  ccmtnuy. 

14.  ]f  coming  to  ike  Use  of  Reason  were  the  Time  qf  ^lei/r 
Dimxw&ry,  U  uxndd  not  prove  them  iwncUe, — ^But,  secondly, 
were  it  true,  that  the  precise  time  of  their  being  known  and 
assented  to  were  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
neither  would  that  prove  them  innate.  This  way  of  arguing 
is  as  frivolous  as  the  supposition  itself  is  Mse.  For  by  what 
kind  of  logic  will  it  appear  that  any  notion  is  originally  by 
nature  imprinted  in  the  mind  in  its  first  constitution,  beoftuse 
it  comes  &r8t  to  be  observed  and  assented  to  when  a  faculty 
<^  the  mind,  which  has  quite  a  distinct  province,  begins  to 
exert  itself?  And  therefoire  the  coming  to  the  use  of  speech, 
if  it  were  supposed  the  time  that  these  maxims  axe  first 
assented  to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth  as  the  time 
when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,)  would  be  as. good  a 
proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  say  they  are  innate 
because  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason.  I  agree  then  vrith  these  men  of  innate  principles, 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  these  general  and  self-evident 
maxims  in  the  mind  till  it  comes  to  the  exercise  of  reason; 
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but  I  deny  ihat  the  ooming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  thft 
predse  time  when  theiy  are  fint  taken  notioe  of;  and  if  thai 
were  the  precise  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  thsm. 
innate.  AH  that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this 
proposition,  that  men  assent  to  them  when  they  oome  to  tho 
use  of  reason,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  making  of 
general  abstmct  ideas  and  the  understanding  of  geaeral 
names  being  concomitant  of  the  rational  flELCulty,  and  grow* 
ing  up  with  it,  children  commonly  get  not  those  general 
ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  stand  for  them,  till,  having 
for  a  good  while  exercised  their  reason  about  familiar  and 
more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary  discourse 
and  actions  with  others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of 
rational  conversation.  If  assenting  to  these  maxims  when 
men  oome  to  the  use  of  reason  can  be  true  in  any  other 
sense,  I  desire  it  may  be  shown;  or  at  leasts  how  in  this^  or 
any  other  sense,  it  proves  them  innate. 

15.  The  Steps  by  which  the  Mind  aUoMW  mnerd  TwXh^ — 
The  senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas,  and  furnish  the  yeit 
empty  cabinet;*  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar 

*  Dr.  Whewell  haying  remarked  that  the  oompazison  of  the  mind  to 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  .(elsewhere  employed  by  Locke)  is  not  just, 
quotes  from  Professor  Sedcwick  a  metaphor  which  he  oomnden 
"much  more  apt  and  beautiniL"  "Man's  soul  at  first  is  one  unviried 
bhmk,  till  it  has  received  the  iwpfremofnM  of  external  experietuse,  Yel 
has  this  blank  been  already  toiuohed  by  a  celestial  hand,  and  when 
plunged  in  the  colours  which  surround  it,  it  takes  not  its  tinge  from 
accident,  but  design,  and  comes  out  covered  with  a  glorious  pattern." 
(Disoouise  on  the  Studies  of  the  University,  p.  64.  Preface  to  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  36.), 
I  oonJCeas  I  do  not  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  new  figure  over  the 
old,  nor,  in  fact,  in  what  circumstances  they  differ.'  Locke,  in  the  tex^ 
suggests  another  image — ^that  of  an  "empty  cabinet"  But  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  that  I  bave  seen,  helps  us  at  all  to  comprehend  the  true 
nature  of  the  miiHL  HackintoBh  Bays,  "How  many  ultimate  facts  of 
that  nature  0.e.,  which  are  presupposed  by  the  doctrine  of  association) 
are  contained  and  involved  m  Aristotle's  celebrated  conoparison  of  the 
mind  in  its  first  state  to  a  sheet  of  umwriMen  paper /**  (Dissert  §  6.  p; 
849.)  He  then  quotes  from  Aristotle  the  passage  in  which  the  oodh 
parison  .s  made :  Act  ^  ^vrci^,  twirtp  cy  ypofi/uiriuf  if  fiifdtv  vwa^n 
tvnXtxtcft  ytypaftftevov'  ^xep  ovfi^aivH  twi  rov  vov.  (De  Anima^  iii 
iv.  14.  L  viL  p.  71.  Tauchmtz.)  Sir  James  modernizes  the  language 
of  Aristotle^  however,  for  ypaufiaruov  does  not  mean  "a  sheet  of 
unwritten  paper,"  but  a  waxea  tablet^  •  which  had  sometimes  two  or 
more  leaves.     (PoU.  Onomast  iv.  18.)    But  what  is  more  conousy  it 
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wiib  some  of  ibem,  they  axe  lodged  in  the  memory,  aod 
nuiea  got  to  them.  Afterwaids,  the  mind  proceeding 
farther,  ahetractB  them,  and  by  di^preeB  leaniB  the  use  of 
general  names.  In  tfais  manner  tibe  mind  oomes  to  be 
famiflhed  with  ideas  and  langaage,  the  materials  about  which 
to  exercise  its  discursive  feusulty;  and  the  use  of  reason  be» 
oomes  dailj  more  visibley  as  these  materiab  that  give  it 
emplc^ment  increase.  But  i^ough  the  having  of  general 
idns  and  the  use  of  general  words  and  reason  usually  grow 
togetker,  yet  I  see  not  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innatei 
The  knowledge  of  some  truths,  I  confess,  is  very  early  in  the 
mind ;  but  in  a  way  that  shows  them  not  to  be  innate.  For 
if  we  will  obeetve,  we  shall  find  it  still  to  be  about  ideas  not 
innate  but  acquired;  it  being  about  those  first  which  are 
imprinted  by  external  things,  with  which  infimts  have  earliest 
to  do^  whidi  make  the  most  firequent  impressions  on  their 
senses.  In  ideas  thus  got  the  mind  discovers  that  some 
agree  and  others  differ,  probably  as  soon  as  it  has  any  use  of 
memory,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  distinct 
ideas.  But  whether  it  be  then  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does 
80  long  before  it  has  the  use  of  words,  or  comes  to  that  which 
we  eofmmonly  call  ^  the  use  of  reason."  For  a  child  knows  as 
certainly  before  it  can  speak  the  difierence  between  the  ideas 
of  sweet  and  bitter  (Le.,  that  sweet  is  not  bitter),  as  it  knows 
afterwards  (wh«i  it  comes  to  speak)  that  wonnwood  and 
sugarplums  are  not  the  same  thing. 

16.  ^  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to 
aeren,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  seven,  and  has  got  the 
name  and  idea  of  equality;  and  then,  upon  explaining  those 
words,  he  presently  assents  to,  or  rather  perceives  tbe  truth 
of  that  proposition.  But  neither  does  he  then  readily  assent 
beeaaae  it  is  an  innate  truth,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till 
then  because  he  wanted  the  use  of  reason;  but  the  truth  of 
it  appears  to  him  as  soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  that  these  names  stand  for;  and  then 
he  knows  the  truth  of  that  proposition  upon  the  same  grounds 

alsQ  ligDified  "  »  cabmet^"  and  may  have  suggested  to  Locke  the  com- 
parison in  the  text,  ypaufiartlov  Sk  rrapd  toXq  *XrriKois,  Kai  Iv  ta 
ipyvptov  dirfKtiro.  (PolL  Onomast.  iv.  19.  On  which  consult  the 
notes  of  KtOm  and  Jungeotnann,  t.  iv.  p.  661«  and  Harpocrat  in  v. 
a^yrpoeiim,  p.  33.    Bekk)— Ed. 
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and  by  the  same  means  tliat  he  knew  before  that  a  rod  and  a 
cheny  are  not  the  same  thing;  and  upon  the  same  groonda 
also  that  he  may  come  to  know  afterwards  ^that  it  is  mt- 
possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  aa  dball  be 
more  folly  shown  hereafter.  So  tiiat  the  later  it  ia  befoie 
any  one  oomes  to  have  those  general  ideas  aboat  which  thoae 
nuudms  are,  or  to  know  the  signification  of  those  general 
terms  that  stand  for  them,  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind 
the  ideas  they  stand  for,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he 
oomes  to  assent  to  those  maxims,  whose  terms,  with  tiie 
ideas  they  stand  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a 
oat  or  a  weasel,  he  must  stay  till  time  and  observation  have 
acquainted  him  with  them;  and  then  he  will  be  in  a  capacity 
to  know  the  truth  of  these  maximsi,  upon  the  first  oooaaicai 
that  shall  make  him  put  together  those  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  obsenre  whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  according  as  is 
expressed  in  those  propositions.  And  therefore  it  is  that  a 
man  knows  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirfy- 
seven,  by  the  same  self-evidence  that  he  knows  one  and  two 
to  be  equal  to  three :  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  so  soon  aa 
the  other;  not  for  want  of  the  use  of  reason,  but  becaose  the 
ideas  the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-seven  stand 
for,  are  not  so  so^  got  as  those  which  are  signified  by  onay. 
two,  and  three.  y\ 

17.  Assenting  as  soon  as  proposed  and  understood,  provsg 
them  not  innate. — ^This  evasion  therefore  of  genecal  assent^ 
^en  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  fisLiling  as  it  does^  and 
leaving  no  difference  between  those  supposed  innate  aatd 
other  truths  that  are  afterwards  acquired  and  leamt^  men 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  an  universal  assent  to  those  they 
call  maxima,  by  saying  they  are  generally  assented  to  aa  aooa 
as  proposed,  and  the  terms  ihej  are  proposed  in  understood : 
seeing  all  men,  even  children,  aa  soon  as  they  hear  and  under- 
stand the  terms  assent  to  tiiese  propositions,  they  think  it^ 
is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate.  For  since  max  never  lail,' 
after  they  have  once  understood  the  words,  to  acknowledge 
them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would  infer  that  certainly 
these  propositions  were  first  lodged  in  the  understanding, 
which,  without  any  teaching,  the  mind,  at  the  very  first 
proposal,  immediately  closes  with  and  assents  to,  and  after  that 
never  doubts  again.  - 
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mnl  ko0  an  equal  to  tkreo^  that  Sweehusa  is  na  BiUemBm^ 
4md  a  ikammmd  ih$  liis,  mutt  bs  nmate, — In  aiurww  to  thifl, 
1  dmwmrf  '^whether  ready  aBseiit  giiren  to  »  pvopodtioii,  upon 
iiiii  Imiing  and  undeiBtandiiig  t£e  torms,  be  a  oerUin  aoiaik 
<f  sa  inBAte  priiiGiplef "    If  it  be  noty  tach  a  gmeal  asBent 
18 ia  Tain  urged  as  a  piroof  of  them:  if  it  be  said  that  it  js  a 
jnark  of  innate^  they  must  then  allow  all  such  propositions  to 
be  nmate  which  are  generallj  aaseated  to  as  soon  as  heard, 
whereby  they  will  find  themsel-ves  pleatiftdly  stored  with 
innate  prindplea     for  upon  the  same  ground,  ^iz.,  of  asmnt 
at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms^  tiutt  men  would 
have  those  Tnayims  pass  iar  innate,  they  must  also  admit 
several  propositions  about  numbers  to  be  innate;  and  thus, 
thai  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  that  two  and  two  are 
equal  to  lour,  and  a  multitude  of  other  the  like  propositions 
in  numbers,  that  eveiybody  assents  to  at  first  heanng  and 
understaDding  the  terms,  must  bare  a  phw»  amongst  these 
imiate  axiom&     Nor  is  this  the  prerogative  of  numbers 
•lone, and  propositionB  made  about  seyeral  of  them;  but  even 
natmal  philosophy,  and  all  the  other  aoienoes,  afford  pro- 
pontions  which  are  sure  to  meet  with  assent  as  soon  as  they 
are  understood.    That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same 
places  is  a  truth  that  nobody  any  more  sticks  at  than  at  these 
maxinu^  ^  that  it  is  imposnble  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  square  is  not  a 
circky  that  bitterness  is  not  sweetness:'*  these  and  a  million 
of  ttasAk  other  propositions^  as  many  at  least  as  we  have 
dislinoi  ideas  ol^  every  man  in  his  wits,  at  first  heanng  and 
knowing  what  the  names  stand  for,  must  necessarily  asseht  to. 
If  these  men  will  be  true  to  their  own  rule,  and  have  assent 
at  first  healing  and  understanding  the  tenns  to  be  a  mark  of 
innate,  they  must  allow  not  only  as  many  innate  pzopoaitioiui 
as  men  have  distinct  ideas,  but  as  many  as  men  can  make 
pvopodtions  wherein  different  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another, 
ftinoe  every  proposition,  wherein  one  different  idea  is  denied 
of  another,  will  as  certainly  iind  aawnt  at  first  hearing  and 
Undemanding  the  terms  as  this  general  one,  **  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  or  that  which  is  the 
fenndation  of  it>  and  is  the  eaner  understood  of  the  two, 
"the  aame  is  not  different;**  by  which  account  they  will  have 
vol.  I.  Xi 
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legions  of  imuiito  propositioiui  of  this  <me  sort,  without  meiir- 
tioDing  any  other.  But  since  no  proposition  can  be  innate 
unless  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  be  innate,  this  will  be  to 
suppose  all  oar  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figure,  Ae. 
innate,  than  which  there  cannot  be  anythii]^  more  opposite 
to  reason  and  experienca*    Universal  and  ready  assent  upoB 

♦  Hume,  in  a  note  to  his  section  on  the  oripn  of  ideas,  already  referred 
to^  gpeaks  of  the  question  whidi  is  the  subject  of  this  first  book,  in  a 
•omewhftt  light  and  trying  maimer.     His  suppositioii  thai  "innate 
may  be  synonymous  with  «'natuna,"  in  any  sense  m  whidi  the  ^tar 
term  can  be  employed,  appean  to  me  highly  unphilosophicaL     What 
Descartes  and  Locke  understood  by  the  won!  "innate"  it  does  not  seem 
diffioolt  to  detennine:  it  signifies  in  their  woiks  ''impressed  on  the 
original  substance  of  the  mindt  from  the  fizst  moment  of  xIb  eodsfeenee^ 
by  the  Creator,"  oonsequenUy  bom  with  us,  wholly  independent  of  aw 
senses,  and  nferrible  to  no  material  source.    This  is  true  of  our  primaiy 
passions  and  i^eciions,  which  in  their  elementary  state  are  congenital 
or  coeval  with  the  mind;  but  paasions  and  affiwtions  are  not  ideas,  bat 
soiDces  of  action,  laid  deep  among  the  Amplest  principles  of  our  natm. 
X  admit  that  throughout  this  first  book  IiOdke^B  lai^^uage  is  not  suffi- 
ciently exact;  but  whether  it  be  so  loose  and  ambiguous  aa  Hume 
pretends,  I  leave  the  reader  to  decide.     *"Tis  probable^"  observa  thk 
writer,  "that  no  more  waa  meant  by  those  who  demed  innate  idea% 
than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  imprenioos ;  though  it  miait  be 
confessed  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chosen  with  amk 
caution,  nor  so  exactly  defined,  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their 
doctrine.     For  what  is  meant  by  vn/nalef    If  innate  be  equivalent  to 
natural,  then  ail  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed 
to  be  innate^  or  natmral,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  wov^ 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  unoommoi^  artifidal,  or  miraeuVoak 
If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporaiy  to  our  birth,  the  dispute  seems  to 
be  frivolous;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking 
begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after  our  bnrth-     Again,  the  word  idm 
seems  to  be  commonly  taken  hi  a  rtaey  looee  senae^  even  by  Mr.  I^iBke 
himself  as  ataading  for  any  of  our  peroeptioni^   our  aansataons  and 
passions,  aa  well  as  thoughts.     Now  in  this  sense  I  should  desire  to 
.  know  what  can  be  meant  by  asserting  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of 
injuries,  or  the  passion  betwixt  the  sexes  is  not  innate  f 

'<But  admiltlug  these  tsnns,  imfrmiom  aad  ideat,  m  the  smae  abofva 
explained,  and  understending  by  inmatt  what  is  orifffaial  or  copied  from 
po  precedent  peroeption,  then  may  we  assert  that  m  our  imprenions  are 
.mnate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

'*To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  H  to  be  my  ophiion  that  Mr.  Lodce 
^■fl  ^®^>ay«d  into  this  question  by  the  sdioobnen,  who^  making  xm  of 
undefined  terms,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tediooa  length,  without 
ever  touching  the  point  in  question.  A  like  ambiguity  and  circumlio- 
cntion  seem  to  run  through  all  that  ffreat  philoeopher*s  reasonings  on 
this  subject"  (Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understandings  Sect  11. 
aote  Ok)—- ^]^pi. 
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Iiearing  and  trndentendiikg  the  tenns  is,  I  gnunt^  a  mazk  of 
flel^evideaoe;  but  aelf-eyidenoe^  dependiiig  not  on  innate 
imiMreasionA,  but  on  something  eke^  (as  we  shall  show  here> 
after,)  bebngs  to  seyetal  propositions  which  nobody  was  yet 
80  extravagant  as  to  gretend  to  be  innate. 

19.  Such  Uaa  general  FropomUcma  known  he/are  these  uwi- 
venal  Mcudme. — Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  those  more  partieular 
self-eyident  propositions,  which  are  assented  to  at  first 
hearing,  as  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  that  green  is 
not  red,  ice,  are  received  as  the  consequences  of  those  more 
umvenal  propositions  which  are  looked  on  as  iimate  prin- 
ciples; since  any  one,  who  will  but  take  th^  pains  to  observe 
what  passes  in  the  understanding,  will  certainly  find  that 
these^  and  the  like  less  general  propositions,  are  certainly 
koown  and  firmly  assented  to  by  those  who  are  utterly 
Ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims;  and  so,  being  earlier 
in  the  mind  than  those  (as  they  are  called)  first  principles, 
oaimat  owe  to  them  the  assent  wherewith  they  are  received 
at  first  hearing. 

20.  One  and  One  equal  to  Ttooy  Ac,  not  genaraL  nor  ue^ful^ 
anewered, — ^If  it  be  said  that  ''these  propositions,  vie,  two 
and  two  are  eqnal  to  four,  red  is  not  blue,  Ac,  are  not  general ' 
mnYiingj  nor  of  any  great  use,"  I  answer  that  makes  nothing 
to  the  argument  of  universal  assent  upon  heating  and  under- 
standing. For  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  what- 
ever proposition  can  be  found  that  receives  general  assent  as 
soon  as  heard  and  understood,  that  must  be  admitted  for  an 
innate  proposition,  as  well  as  this  maxim,  ''that  it  is  im* 
poflBible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,*"  they  being 
upon  this  ground  equal  And  as  to  the  difference  of  being 
more  general,  that  makes  this  maxim  more  remote  fix)m 
bdng  innate;  those  general  and  abstraet  ideas  being  more 
stvsi^lparB  to  our  fint  apprehensionB  than  those  of  more 
partdcnlar  self-evident  propositions^  and  thoc^ore  it  is  longer 
before  they  are  admitted  and  assented  to  by  the  erowing 
undecBtanding.  And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  magnified 
maTrimw,  that  perhi^  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  is 
generally  conceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be 
more  fully  considered. 

21.  These  Maxime  not  bemg  known  eometimee  tUl  propoeed, 
proves  them  not  innate. — ^But  we  have  not  yet  done. with 
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aasentuig  to  propositiaDB  at  fint  liearing  and  nnderstonding 
their  terms;  it  in  fit  we  first  take  notice  that  this,  instead  of 
being  a  mark  that  thej  are  innate,  is  a  proof  of  the  contraiy; 
einoe  it  suppoees  that  several,  who  understand  and  know 
other  things^  are  ignorant  of  these  principles  till  thej  are 
proposed  to  them,  and  that  one  may  'he  unacquainted  witli 
these  truths  till  he  hears  them  firom  others.  For  if  they 
were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in  order  to  gaining 
assent,  when,  by  being  in  the  understanding  by  a  natureJ 
and  original  impression,  (if  there  were  any  such,)  they  could 
not  but  be  known  before?  Or  doth  the  proposing  them  print 
them  clearer  in  the  mind  than  nature  did)  If  so,  then  the 
consequence  will  be  that  a  man  knows  them  better  after  he 
has  been  thus  taught  them  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it 
will  follow  that  Uiese  principles  may  be  made  more  evident 
to  us  by  others*  teachmg  than  nature  has  made  them  by 
impression ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
other  knowledge^  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot 
be  denied,  that  men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  theee 
self-evident  truths  upon  their  being  proposed;  but  it  is  dear 
that  whosoever  does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  b^ins 
to  know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and  -^^ch 
from  thenceforth  he  never  questions;  not  because  it  was 
innate,  but  because  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  . 
things  contained  in  those  words  would  not  suffer  him  to  think 
otherwise,  how  or  whensoever  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on 
them.  And  if  whatover  is  assented  to  at  first  hearing  and 
understanding  the  tonus  must  pass  for  an  innate  principle, 
every  well-grounded  obversation,  drawn  from  particulars  into 
a  g&a&csX  rule^  must  be  innate;  when  yet  it  is  certain  that 
not  all,  but  only  sagacious  heads  light  at  first  on  these 
observations,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions,  not 
innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance  and 
reflection  on  particular  instances.  These,  when  observing 
men  have  made  them,  unobserving  men,  when  they  are  pro- 
posed to  them,  cannot  refuse  their  assent  to. 

22.  IfnpUciUy  known  hrfore  proposing^  sigmfieB  thai  the 
Mind  is  capable  qf  tmderskmding  thrnn^  or  dss  sign^m  no- 
Mng, — 1£  it  be  said,  "the  understandUig  hath  an  implicit 
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knowledge  of  these  principles,  but  not  an  explidt^  before  tliii 
farst  hefluring,"  (as  tiiey  must  wKo  will  say  ^that  they  are 
in  the  miderstanding  before  they  are  known,*^  it  will  be  hard 
to  ccmoeive  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on  the 
understanding  implicitly;  miless  it  be  this,  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  miderstanding  and  assenting  firmly  to  sach  pro- 
positions.  And  thus  all  mathematical  demonstrationfl^  as 
veEL  as  firat  principles,  mnst  be  receiyed  as  native  impreesiana 
on  the  mind;  which  I  fear  they  wiH  scarce  allow  them  to  be, 
who  find  it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  than  assent 
to  it  when  demonstrated.  And  l^w  mathematicians  will  be 
jforward  to  believe  that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn, 
urere  bat  copies  of  those  innate  ehancters  which  natore  had 
engraven  upon  their  mindd. 

23.  JTke  Argument  of  a89eniwtg  on  firtA  h&afnmg^  is  tipon  a 
Jiim  SupjfonUon  of  no  prwedent  teoMng. — ^There  is,  I  fear, 
this  farther  weakness  in  the  foregoing  aigument,  which  would 
persaade  us  that  therefore  those  maxims  are  to  be  thought 
innate,  which  men  admit  at  first  hearing,  because  they  assent 
to  propositions  which  they  are  not  taught,  nor  do  receive 
from  the  force  of  any  argoment  or  demonstration,  but  a  bare 
explication  or  understanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which 
there  seems  to  me  to  lie  this  fidlacy,  that  men  are  supposed 
not  to  be  taught  nor  to  learn  anyl^iing  de  novo;  when,  in 
troth,  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn  something  they  were 
ignorant  of  before.  For,  first,  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
learned  the  terms,  and  their  signification;  neither  of  which 
was  bom  with  thcon.  But  tins  is  not  all  the  acquired  know- 
ledge in  the  case:  the  ideas  themselves,  about  which  the 
proposition  is,  are  not  bom  with  them,  no  more  than  their 
names,  but  got  afterwards.  So  that  in  all  propositions  that 
are  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  propositioii, 
their,  standing  for  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themselves  that 
they  stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate,  I  would  fidn 
know  what  there  is  remaining  in  such  propositions  that  is 
innate.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name  that  propo-/ 
fiition  whose  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate^ 
We  by  degrees  get  ideas  ai^  names,  and  learn  their  appro- 
priated connexion  one  with  another ;  and  then  to  propositions 
made  in  snoh  terms,  whose  signification  we  have  learnt,  and 
wherein  the  agreement  or  disagreement  we  can  peroeive  in 
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ou^  ideas  when  pat  together  is  expressed,  -we  at  first  hearing^ 
assent;  thoogh  to  other  propositions,  in  themselTes  as  certain 
and  eridenty  hut  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  so  soon  or  so 
easily  got,  we  axe  at  the  same  time  no  way  capahle  of  assent- 
ing. For  though  a  child  quickly  assents  to  this  proposition, 
'<  that  an  apple  is  not  fire,"  when  hy  familiar  acquaintance  he 
has  got  the  ideas  of  those  two  different  things  distinctly  im" 
printed  on  his  mind,  and  has  learnt  that  the  names  apple  and 
fire  stand  for  them;  yet  it  will  he  some  years  after,  perhapsi, 
before  the  same  child  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  *'  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  hot  to  be;**  because 
that,  though  perhaps  the  words  are  as  easy  to  be  learnt^  yet 
the  signification  of  them  being  more  large,  comprehensiTe,  and 
abstract  than  of  the  names  annexed  to  Ihose  sensible  things 
the  child  hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their 
precise  meaning,  and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in 
his  mind  those  general  ideas  Ihey  stand  for.  Till  that  be  * 
done,  you  will  in  Tain  endeavour  to  make  any  child  assent  to- 
a  proposition  made  up  of  such  genei-al  terms;  but  as  soon  aa 
ever  he  has  got  those  ideas,  and  learned  their  names,  he  fin^ 
wardly  closes  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  the 
forementioned  propositions,  and  with  both  for  the  same 
reason;  viz.,  because  he  finds  the  ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to 
agree  or  disagree,  according  as  the  words  standing  for  them 
are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another  in  the  propositioii. 
But  if  propositions  be  brought  to  him  in  words  which  stand 
for  ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind,  to  such  propositions|» 
however  evidently  true  or  false  in  themselves,  he  affords 
neither  assent  nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  words  bgng 
but  empty  sounds,  any  fiirther  than  they  are  signs  of  our 
ideas,  we  cannot  hut  assent  to  them  as  they  correspond  to 
those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  fhrther  than  that  But  tiie 
showing  by  what  steps  and  ways  knowledge  comes  into  our 
minds,  and  the  grounds  of  several  degrees  of  assent^  being 
the  business  of  the  following  discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  have 
only  touched  on  it  here,  as  one  reason  that  made  me  doubt 
of  those  innate  principles. 

24.  Not  inncOe  beoaum  not  unwertaUy  ai$onied  to. — ^To 
conclude  this  argument  of  uniWsal  consent,  I  agree  with 
these  defenders  of  innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  innate 
they  must  needs  have  universal  assent      For  that  a  tmtii 
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fllioiild  be  iim«te  aiul  jet  not  assented  to,  is  to  me  as  nnintel- 
ligible  as  lor  a  man  to  know  a  tnitli  and  be  ignoiant  of  it  at 
tb«  same  time.  Bat  then,  by  these  men's  own  eonfessiony 
tbey  cannot  be  innate,  since  tbej  are  not  assented  to  by 
those  who  understand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of 
those  who  do  understand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard  nor 
tiiought  of  those  propositions;  which,  I  think,  is  at  least  one 
half  of  mankind.  Bat  were  the  number  &r  les^  it  would 
be  eDOugh  to  destroy  univeraal  assent,  and  thereby  show  these 
piopoaitiona  not  to  be  innate^  if  dbdldren  alone  were  igno- 
rant of  them* 

25.  Them  Maaeimi  not  the  firH  known, — ^But  that  I  may 
not  be  accused  to  argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  whi<m 
aie  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  what  passes  in  their 
understandings  before  they  express  it^  I  say  next,  that  tiiese 
two  general  propositions  are  not  the  truths  that  first  possess 
the  minds  of  children,  nor  are  anteoedent  to  UI  acquired 
and  adventitious  notions;  which,  if  they  were  innate^  they 
must  needs  be.  l^ether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it 
maUers  not^  there  is  certainly  a  time  when  children  b^gin  to 
think,  and  their  words  and  actions  do  assure  us  that  they  do 
so.  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of  know- 
ledge^ of  assent^  can  it  rationally  be  supposed  they  can  be 
^punant  of  those  notions  that  nature  has  imprinted,  were 
there  any  such?  Can  it  be  imaginjsd  with  any  appearance  of 
TSasoD,  that  they  peroeive  the  impressions  from  things  with- 
out^ and  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  those  characters 
which  nature  itself  has  taken  care  to  stamp  withinl  Can 
they  receive  and  assent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  igno- 
rant of  those  which  are  supposed  woven  into  the  v«y  prin- 
oiples  of  their  bdng^  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible 
ehanfiters,  to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all '  their 
aeqoired  knowledge  and  future  reasonings?  This  would  be 
to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpose;  or  at  least,  to  write 
Twy  illf  since  its  characters  could  not  be  read  by  those  eyes 
which  saw  other  things  very  well;  and  those  are  very  ill  sup- 
posed the  dearest  parts  of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all 
odir  knowledge^  which  are  not  first  known,  and  without 
which  the  undoubted  knowledge  of  several  other  things  may 
be  had.  The  child  certainly  Imows  that  the  nurse  that  feeds 
it  w  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blackmoor  it  is 
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•fi!«id  of;  ihi*  Hke  wcfnaaeeA  or  rnvtaid  it  tetmm,  k  n^e 
the  vpj^e  or  siigar  it  mm  for;  this  it  is  eertidiil]r  smI 
imdoabtedly  asBored  of:  but  iriH  «ny  one  aajy  it  is  by  virtVA 
of  this  principle,  ^thatit  is  impoanble  fcr  the  ssjom  thiBg  to 
be  and  not  to  be,**  that  it  so  firmly  assents  to  tliese  and  otfuv 
parts  of  its  knoi^iedget  Or  tbat  the  dbold  has  any  notion 
or  appr^iensioQ  of  that  proposition  at  an  age^  whopsm  yaty  it 
is  planiy  it  knows  a  great  many  other  tmihsf  He  tha^  ivill 
say  children  join  in  these  general  abstract  upeniktioiis  v^A 
their  sacking-bottles  and  3ieir  rattles^  may  periiapfl^  vMl 
justice^  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and  seal  for  his 
opinion,  but  leas  sincerity  and  truth,  than  one  of  that  agsi 

26.  And  90  nd  innate, — Though  therefore  these  be  sevenl 
general  propositions  that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  nwiimt^ 
as  soon  as  proposed  to  men  grown  np,  who  have  attiiiMd  the 
use  of  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  stindin^ 
for  them;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  tender 
years,  who  neyertheless  know  other  things,  they  cannot  pm» 
tend  to  uniyersal  assent  of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  by  no 
means  can  be  supposed  innate;  it  being  impossible  that  ai^ 
tiruth  which  is  innate  (if  there  were  any  sudi)  should  be  vw 
known,  at  least  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  else;  sinoe^ 
if  they  are  innate  truths^  they  must  be  innate  thoughts; 
there  being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  that  it  has  never 
thought  on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innsto 
trut^  in  the  mind,  they  must  necoosarily  be  the  first  of  soay 
thought  on ;  the  first  that  appear  there. 

27.  y^d  innaie,  heoaum  they  appear  lemiy  where  whmt  i» 
innate  ehowe  ited/  deareet. — ^That  the  general  mayiiws  W)» 
are  discoursing  of  are  not  known  to  di^dren,  idiots,  and  Ik 
great  part  of  mankind,  we  have  already  sufficiently  proved; 
whereby  it  is  evident  they  have  not  an  universal  aasent^  nor 
are  general  impressions.  But  there  is  this  further  argunMnt 
in  it  against  their  being  innate,  that  theee  characters,  if  they 
were  native  and  original  impressions,  should  appear  Ihirest 
and  clearest  in  those  persons  in  whom  yet  we  find  no  footstspt 
of  them ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  presumptioii  itiA 
they  are  not  innate,  since  tiiey  are  least  known  to  thote^  hn 
whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  exert  themselves 
with  most  force  and  vigour.  For  children,  idiots,  savages, 
and  illiterate  people,  bemg  of  ail  others  the  least  comij^ed 
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hf  ooBtom  or  hanewi  opinioMi,  leMning  and  ednoatioax 
mmg  iu)t  east  their  natm  thoa^^  into  B017  mouldiB^  nor 
bf  MfMiinduoing  jEoraign  and  studied  decfcrin^,  oomfoaaded 
those  lair  dharMieia  natuie  had  'written  tb^^e^  one  nught. 
immmMy  imaginft  tiiat  in  their  ininda  these  innate  notuma 
ahoold  lie  open  fiiixly  to  every  one*a  idev;  aa  it  is  certain  the 
Aong^ts  of  ohikben  do.  It  night  veiy  veil  be  expected 
ihafc  these  princ]|to  shoidd  be  per^Ktly  knoim  to  nattiza]% 
vhkh  being  stamped  immediately  cm  the  son],  (as  these  m«u 
aoppoee,)  can  have  no  dependence  on  the  couBtitntions  or 
ergaoe  of  the  bo<fy,  the  only  ooo&ssed  differanoe  between 
them  and  othera  One  would  think,  aceording  to  these  me^'s 
prinoipleB,  that  all  these  natiye  beams  of  li^t  (wars  there 
say  aadi)  should,  in  those  who  have  no  xeserv«a^  no  arte  of 
ooncealmeut,  shine  oat  in  their  fall  lustre,  and  leave  ns  in  no 
aoTB  doubt  of  their  being  there,  than  yve  axe  of  their  love  of 
fletmae  and  abhorrence  of  pain.  £ot  alas,  amongst  childteq, 
idiflts,  savages^  and  the  grossly  illiterate^  what  general 
naxima  are  to  be  found  9  what  nniversal  principles  of  know* 
kdgef  Their  notions  are  few  and  narrow,  borrowed  only 
frcni  those  objects  they  have  had  most  to  do  with,  and  which 
have  made  upon  their  senses  the  firequentest  and  strongest 
impreasions.  A  child  knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and  by 
degrees  the  playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced  age;  and  a 
yoong  savage  has,  perhape^  his  head  Med  with  love  fmd 
banting,  according  to  the  £suBhion  of  his  tribe.  But  he  that 
from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
will  expect  these  abstrtMst  maxims  and  reputed  principles  of 
soienoe^  will,  I  fear,  find  himself  mistaken.  Such  kind  of 
general  propositions  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of 
Indian^  mwdi  less  are  they  to  be  foimd  in  the  thoughts  of 
diildfBn,  or  any  impressions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals* 
They  are  the  language  and  business  of  the  schools  and 
soademiea  of  learned  naticms,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
aonversation  or  leamini^  where  disputes  are  frequent;  these 
msadms  being  suited  ta  artificial  argumentation  and  useful 
for  conviction,  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  discovexy  of 
truth  or  advancement  of  knowledge^  But  of  their  small 
«Bs  iat  the  improvement  of  knowledge  I  shall  have  occaaiim 
to  flpeak  more  at  laige,  L  4,  c.  7. 
^  £0capiiultUiim^ — ^I  know  not  how  absurd  this  maj 
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■aoni  to  ihe  masters  of  demoos^baAaxm;  and  probaUy  it  wiU 
hardly  go  down  wiUi  anybody  at  first  heaiing.  I  mast 
thieaefore  b^  a  little  trace  with  prejodioe^  and  the  forbeanncQ 
of  eensore,  till  I  have  been  heud  out  in  the  sequel  of  this 
disoouise,  being  very  willing  to  submit  to  better  judgments* 
And  sinoe  I  impartially  search  after  truth,  I  sludl  not  bo 
Sony  to  be  oonvinoed  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my  own 
notions;  which  I  confess  we  are  all  apt  to  be  when  appUcation 
and  Btady  have  warmed  our  heads  with  them. 
'  Upon  the  whole  matter^  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to  think 
these  two  speculative  maxims  innate,  since  they  are  not 
universally  asBjented  to;  and  the  assent  they  so  generally  find 
is  no  other  than  what  several  propositioD^  not  allowed  to  be 
innate^  equally  partake  in  with  them;  and  since  the  assent 
that  is  given  them  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not 
from  natural  inscription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear 
in  the  following  discourae.  And  if  these  first  principles  of 
knowledge  and  science  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other 
speculative  maTims  can,  I  suppose,  with  better  ri^t  prebend 
to  be  so. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

KO  INKATB  PRACnCAI.  PBIKOTPLBS. 

1.  yo  moral  Principles  90  dear  and  9o  gmmraUy  reodned  a$ 
the  /orementianed  speculaUve  Maxims. — ^Tf  those  speculative 
rntL^T^a^  whereof  we  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  have 
not  an  actual  universal  asent  firom  all  mankind,  as  we  thocB 
proved,  it  is  much  more  visible  concerning  practical  principhBa^ 
that  they  come  short  of  an  universal  reception;  and  I  thhkk 
it  will  be  hard  to  instance  any  one  moral  nde  which  can 
pretend  to  so  general  and  ready  an  assent  as, ''  what  is,  is;** 
or  to  be  so  manifest  a  truth  as  this,  ^'that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing*to  be  and  not  to  be.*  Whereby  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  further  removed  firom  a  title  to  be  innate;  and 
tiie  donbt  of  their  being  native  imprenioDs  on  the  mind  is 
stronger  against  those  mofal  principles  than  ihe  other*  Not 
that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  question;  they  are  equaDy 
tme^  though  not  equally  evident.  Those  speculative  Tnftym>ff 
esny  their  own  evidence  with  them  j  but  moral  fri^iffpl^ 
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require  reasoning  and  diaooone^  and  some  ezaroiee  of  tlie 
mmd,  to  dieoover  the  certainty  of  their  troth.  They  lie  not 
op^  as  natural  charaoters  eograTeu  on  tbe  mind;  whioht  if 
any  sach  were,  they  must  needs  be  Tiaible  by  themselTei^  and 
bf  their  own  light  be  certain  and  known  to  everybody.  Bat 
this  is  no  derogation  to  their  trath  and  oertainty,  no  more 
tiian  it  is  to  the  troth  or  oertainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  being  equal  to  two  li^t  ones ;  because  it  is  not  so 
evidioat  as  ^l£e  whole  is  bigger  than  a  party**  nor  so  apt  to  be 
sasented  to  at  first  hearing.  It  may  soffice  that  these  moral 
ndes  are  capable  of  demonstration;*  and  therefore  it  is  our 

*^  Those  philooophen  who  miiiirtiMn  the  prindplef  of  monb  to  be 
ionate^  do  in  reaSty  oonTert  thnti  into  inttinofciiy  in  the  teeth,  m  Locke 
tnooMMla  to  show,  of  tkH  reasoning  and  experieooeL  The  hints  which  he 
hoe  and  elsewhsre  throws  out  respecting  the  demonstrable  nature  of  the 
principles  of  morality,  induced  his  able  correspondent  Mr.  Molyneoz  %ty 
urge  upon  him  the  task  of  foUowing  up  the  idea,  and  composing  a 
ecmplete  Byetem  of  ethics.  Writmg  to  him  on  the  snbgeoi  of  the  Bw^ 
hi  fgmunl,  lus  ooRespondent  observes:  *' Ons  thing  I  must  needs  iosist 
on  to  you,  'which  is,  that  yon  would  think  of  obligmg  the  woild  with  a 
treatise  of  xnorab,  drawn  up  according  to  the  hints  yon  frequently  give 
in  your  Baaay;  of  theu:  being  demonstrable  according  to  the  mathematioal 
method.  This  is  most  certainly  true;  but  then  the  task  must  be  under* 
taken  onlj  by  so  dear  and  distinct  a  thinker  as  you  are.  Hue  were  an 
attempt  worthj  your  oonsideratkm.  'And  there  is  nothing  I  should 
more  ardentlj  widi  for  than  to  see  it  And  therefore^  good  sir,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  turn  Toor  thoughts  this  way;  and  if  so  young  a  friendship 
as  mine  hsTe  any  foree^  let  me  prevail  upon  you."  (Worka^  ill  502.) 
lb  wfaioh  liocke  repUes,  ''Tboush  by  the  view  I  had  of  moral  ideas, 
^ole  I  was  considering  that  stu>)ecty  I  thought  I  saw  that  morali^ 
might  be  demonstratiTely  made  out;  yet  whether  I  am  able  so  to  make 
It  oat  is  another  question.  Every  one  could  not  have  demonstrated 
what  Mr.  Newtcm's  book  hath  shown  to  be  demonstrable:  but  to  show 
■7  nadinesi  to  obey  your  oomrnands,  I  shall  not  dedine  the  first 
wsors  I  oan  get,  to  employ  some  thoughts  that  way;  unless  I  find  what 
I  have  said  m  my  Essay  shall  have  stured  up  some  abler  man  to  prevent 
me,  and  effectually  do  that  service  to  the  woild."  (p.  504.)  With  this 
half-promise  Mr.  Molyneuz  was  not  content,  but  in  a  letter  wiitten 
ihttrtiy  all«  again  mges  the  philosopher  to  set  about  a  system  of  ethics. 
''Th«e  rsnains  only,"  he  saya^  ''that  I  again  put  you  in  mind  of  tiie 
■aoond  member  of  your  division  of  sdenoes,  that  is,  Practica,  or  ethics : 
m  cannot  imagine  what  an  earnest  desire  and  expectation  I  have  raised 
m  those  that  are  acquainted  with  your  writings,  by  the  hopes  I  have 
given  them,  from  vonr  prondse  of  andeavoung  somethins  on  thai 
nigeot  Good  sir,  kt  me  renew  my  requests  to  you  therein ;  for  believe 
me^  sir,  't  will  be  one  of  the  most  usefbl  and  glorious  imdertakings  that 
can  emoloy  you.  The  toUdMS  yon  give  In  many  places  of  Tonr  book  on 
tiib  subjeot  are  wonderfully  carious,  and  do  lacgely  testier  yow  gisat 
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lywn  fvaUt  if  W6  oomo  not  to  ft  oortftin  knowwdgo  of  tkoiii* 
Bat  the  ignoianoe  wherain  mgokj  men  are  of  them,  and  the 
llownees  of  aaseht  where  wiih  others  leoeive  them,  are  maniftet 
proofr  that  they  aro  not  innate,  and  saeh  to  offer  themaelTes 
to  their  view  without  flearching. 

'  8.  Faiih  and  JutHo$  noi  mimed  08  Pn$kapU8  hy  aU  Men, — 
Whether  there  he  any  snch  moral  principles  wherein  all  meli 
do  agree,  I  appeal  to  any  who  have  been  bnt  moderately 
eonversant  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  locked  abroad 
beyimd  the  smoke  of  their  own  dbimneya  When  is  that 
loactical  tmth  that  is  mdversaUy  received  without  donbt 
«p  qneetion,  as  it  mnst  be  if  innatet  Justice,  and  keying 
of  contracts,  is  that  which  most  men  seem  to  agree  in.  This 
IB  a  principle  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the  dena 
of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains;  and 


abilities  that  wqr,  vod  I  am  rare  the  pi»Ti^  of  men's  monli  does 
Boach^  require  the  most  powerful  immis  to  refiofm  thean.  Be  m  hoaa 
M^t  !■  posnble  on  Uub  subject,  and  by  all  means  let  it  be  in  EngUii 
He  that  reads  the  45th  section  in  your  129tii  page^  w31  be  inflamed  to 
read  more  of  the  same  kind  from  the  same  incomparable  pen.  Ijotik 
tfaersfore  on  yomvelf  as  obliged  by  Qod  Abnighty  to  undertake  this  task 
^Mirdon  me^  sir,  that  I  am  so  fine  with  you,  as  to  insist  to  younelf  em 
your  duty,  who,  doubtiess,  understand  it  bettor  than  I  can  tell  Toni): 
suffer  not  Uierefore  your  thoughts  to  rest  till  you  have  finished  tt" 

L606.)  Locke,  however,  amr  ftorther  solieitaEtion  from  fan  ftleod, 
Qy  exoosed  himself  in  tiM  IbQowing  tenns  fbr  not  entering  upon  tha 
undertaking:  <<Astoa  treatise  on  morals,  I  must  own  to  yon,  ikat  yea 
and  lir.  Burridse  are  not  the  only  penons  who  have  been  for  nattily 
me  upon  it;  neiUier  have  I  whoDy  laid  by  the  thoughts  of  it  Kay  I  ao 
flir  incline  to  comply  with  your  desires^  tiiat  I  every  now  sad  then  lay 
by  some  materials  f or  tt^  as  they  occasionally  oceur  in  the  lovinga  of  my 
■und.  But  when  I  consider  thai  a  bock  of  offices^  as  you  call  t^  «ua|idk 
aot  to  be  idightiy  done^  especially  by  me^  after  what  I  have  said  of  tiui 
science  in  mv  Enay,  and  that  nomm  premai%t  in  annum  is  a  rule  more 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  a  subject  of  that  consequence  than  in  anything 
Horace  speaks  o^  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  prudent^  in  one  tx 
my  age  and  health,  not  to  mention  other  disabilities  in  me^  to  set  about 
ft.  Did  the  worid  want  a  mle^  I  confess  then  could  be  no  woriL  so 
necessary,  nor  so  commendableL  But  the  Qoq>el  contains  so  perfect  a 
body  of  ethks,  that  reason  may  be  eoccosed  from  that  inauiry,  sinfie  Am 

■lay  find  man's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  revelation  than  in 

nbmk  not  this  the  ezeose  of  a  lanr  man,  thouffh  H  be^  periiaps,  of  < 
whc^  having  a  sufficient  rule  for  his  action^  is  content  therawith,  and 
thinks  he  may,  periiaps,  with  more  psofit  to  himself  empfey  the  Uitio 
time  and  strength  be  has  in  other  vesearohe%  whsMin  he  Ads  himsstf 
moraintiiedaiL"  (p.  646.)— Ba 
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th^  who  h«vi9.gone  fiirtiieBti  iowuds  the  putting  off  of 
humanity  itself  keep  fidtk  and  roles  of  justice  one  with 
another.  I  grant  that  ootlawB  theooMelves  do  this  one 
amongst  another;  but  it  is  without  reoeiving  these  as  the 
innate  laws  of  nature.  They  piactice  them  as  rules  of  eon- 
venience  within  their  own  oommunities:  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conoeiYe  that  he  embraoes  justioe  as  a  practical  principle 
who  acts  furly  with  his  £allow-highway]na%  and  at  the  same 
time  plunders  or  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with. 
Justice  and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  sodetj;  and  thera- 
&re  even  outlaws  and  robbers^  who  break  with  all  the  world 
besidee^  must  keep  £uth  and  rules  of  equity  amongst  them- 
seWeSy  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together.  But  will  any  <»ie 
say,  that  those  that  live  by  fi:aud  or  rapine  have  innate  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice  which  they  allow  and  assent  te9 

3.  Objection.  Though  Men  deny  ^hem  in  their  PracUcej  yet 
Aay  eidmiU  them  «» thwr  Thougkta^  anewered. — Perhaps  it  wiU 
be  urged,  that  the  tacit  assent,  of  their  minds  agrees  to  whait 
their  practice  contradicts.  I  answer,  first,  I  have  always 
thought  the  actions  of  men  the  best  interpreters  of  their 
thonghts.  But  since  it  is  oertain  that  most  men's  practices^ 
and  some  men  s  open  professions,  have  either  questioned  car 
denied  these  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  uni- 
veraal  consent,  (though  we  should  look  for  it  only  amongst 
grown  men,)  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  condude  them 
imiata  Secondly,  it  is  vecy  strange  and  unreasonable  to 
saj^ose  innate  practical  principles,  that  terminate  only  in 
contemplation.  Practical  principles  derived  from  nature  axe 
there  for  opevation,  and  must  produce  conformity  of  action, 
not  bafely  speculative  assent  to  their  trutii,  or  ebse  they  ace 
in  vain  distingmshed  from  speculative  mayims.  Nature,  I 
oon&ss,  has  put  into  man  a  desire  of  happiness  and  an 
svension  to  miaery  :*  these  indeed  are  innate  practical  prin* 

*  PUto  thii%  in  hifl  eloquent  manner,  eipresaes  the  same  idea,  whiaii 
liM  of  conxse  presented  itaelf  to  every  mind.  "Pleasure  and  pain  are 
tiro  ftfimtauia  set  flowiog  by  nature^  and  aooordmg  to  the  degree  of 
praAance  and  modention  with  whidi  men  di«.w  finom  them  they  an 
hafpy  or  otherwise.  Their  channda  nm  parallel^  but  not  on  the  nme 
lerei ;  ao  that  if  the  sluices  of  the  former  be  too  lavishly  opened,  they 
o^^otflow  and  mingle  with  the  bitter  waters  of  the  neighbourmg  stream, 
whiBlL  nevBT  aasiniiiate  with  this  finer  fluid."  (Be  Legibni^  t,  ym,  p. 
SOSetse!}.— Ba 
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dples  w&ioh  (as  pnictioal  ofoght)  do  oontmne  oonsta&ljKj  to 
opente  and  influenoe  all  oar  aotioiiB  without  ceasmg;  these 
may  be  observed  in  all  persons  and  all  ages,  steady  and 
oniveraal;  bnt  these  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to  good, 
not  impressions  of  troth  on  the  understanding.  I  deny  not 
rthat  there  are  natural  tendendes  imprinted  on  the  minds  <»f 
imen;  and  that  from  the  very  first  instances  of  sense  and 
perception,  there  are  some  things  that  are  grateful  and  others 
onweloome  to  them;  some  things  that  they  indine  to  and 
others  that  they  fly;  but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate 
oharaoters  on  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of 
knowledge  regulating  our  practioe.  Sudi  natural  impresnotts 
on  the  understanding  are  so  &r  from  being  oonfirmed  hereby, 
that  this  is  an  argument  against  them;  since,  if  there  were 
certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on  the  understanding, 
as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we  could  not  but  perceive 
them  constantly  operate  in  ns  and  influence  our  knowledge^ 
as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will  and  appetite;  which  neTw 
cease  to  be  the  constant  springs  and  motives  of  all  our  actions, 
to  which  we  peipetually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  us. 

4.  Moral  Erdes  need  a  Proqf^  ergo  not  tnna^.-r— Another 
reason  that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  practical  prin* 
ctples  is,  that  I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be 
proposed  whereof  a  man  may  not  justly  Remand  a  reason; 
which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd  if  they  were 
innate^  or  so  much  as  self-evident;  which  every  innate  pcin> 
dple  must  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  ascertain  Hb 
truth,  nor  want  any  reason  to  gain  it  approbation.  He  would 
be  thought  void  of  common  sense  who  asked  on  the  one 
mde,  or  on  the  other  side  went  to  give  a  reason,  why  it  ia 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  It  carrieB 
Hs  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  proof: 
he  that  imderstands  the  terms  assents  ta  it  for  its  own  aake^ 
or  else  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  ik 
But  should  ihaJt  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality  and  foondi^ 
•  tion  of  all  social  virtue,  ^  that  one  should  do  as  he  would  be 
done  onto,**  be  proposed  to  one  who  never  heard  of  it  before, 
but  yet  is  of  capadty  to  understand  its  meaning,  might  he  not 
without  any  absurdity  ask  a  reason  why?  And  were  not  he 
that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and  reasonable^ 
ness  of  it  to  him?    Which  plainly  shows  it  not  to  be  innate; 
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for  if  it  vere  it  eonld  ndither  want  nor  reoeii^  any  proof; 
but  must  needs  (at  least  as  soon  as  heard  and  nndentood) 
be  reoeiTed  and  assented  to  as  an  anquestiQnable  trath,  yrhkk 
a  man  can  by  no  means  donbt  o£  So  that  the  truth  of  all 
these  moral  roles  plainly  depends  npon  some  other  ante- 
eedent  to  them,  and  from  which  theymust  be  dednced;  which 
eould  not  be  if  either  they  were  innate  or  so  much  as  self* 
evident 

5.  Inatamee  in  keepmg  GampadU, — ^That  men  should  ke^ 
their  compacts  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  role  in 
molality.  But  yet^  if  a  Christian,  who  has  the  -view  of  hap- 
pinesB  and  misery  in  another  life^  be  asked  why  a  man  must 
keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a  reason:  Because  God, 
who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of 
ua*  But  if  a  HobbiBt  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer.  Because 
the  public  reqoires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you  if 
you  do  not.t    And  if  one  of  the  old  philosophen  had  been 

*  PfeJfly  was  poMibly  mkled  by  some  TAffne  reooQeotioiiof  ihisBasmgi^ 
irbm  be  draw  up  Yob  definiton  of  Tirtae^  ^oralandPotitioalPhuoaoplkyy 
L  7,)  on  vriiich  Maclfintogh  has  remarked  with  so  much  «eTanty« 
"Virtae^*'  he  sayB,  "is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
win  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  eveiiasting  happiness."  Maddntoeh 
isnsts  tittit  these  words,  whfeh  he  will  not  allow  to  be  a  definition  at  aO, 
"conUin  a  fidse  aooonnt  of  Tirtae."  "Aodordm^  to  this  dootnne^ 
efiBty  actioo  not  done  for  ike  take  of  the  agent  to  happiness  is  Ticious. 
Kow  it  is  plain  that  an  act  cannot  be  said  tp  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
anything  which  is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent  at  the  moment  of 
aotion.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  affirm  wait  a  man  acts  for  the 
nke  of  any  object^  of  which,  howeyer  it  may  be  the  ncosasary  oon- 
seqoenee  ol  his  act,  be  is  not  at  the  time  fuUy  aware.  The  wnfeU  con* 
sequences  of  his  act  can  no  more  influence  his  wiU  than  its  wnknown 
oonseqnenoes.  Nay,  further,  a  man  is  only  with  any  propriety  sud  to 
set  for  the  sake  of  Us  chief  object;  nor  can  he  with  entire  oorrectnest -be 
•tid  to  act  for  the  sake  of  anything  but  his  sole  olgect  So  that  it  is  a 
necessary  ooaaequenoe  of  Palsy's  {iroposition,  that  ereiy  act  which  flows 
from  generosiity  or  benevolence  is  a  vice.  So  also  of  erery  act  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  if  it  arises  from  any  motive  but  a  desire  of 
the  reward  which  he  will  bestow.  Any  act  of  obedience  influenced  by 
gmtitade  and  a£fection  and  Tensmtaon  towards  sapreme  benevolenoe  and 
perfootiooy  is  so  far  impeKfoot;  and  if  it  arises  solely  from  these  motives 
it  becomes  a  vice.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  excellent  and  most 
enlightened  man  has  laid  the  foundations  of  religion  and  virtue  in  a  more 
iptsnse  and  exdunve  selfishness  than  was  avowed  by  the  Gathc^e 
oeimes  of  Fenebn,  when  they  persecuted  him  for  his  doctrine  of  a  pure 
and  disinterested  love  of  God. '^^  (Ethic.  FhiL  p.  278  et  seq.  SeeWheweU, 
prefiice,  p.  20  et  seq.) — ^Ed. 

tlhere  is  something  very  humourous  in  this  saroastio  allusion  to  Hobbes. 
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aaked^  he  would  haTe  answered,  beoaaae  it  was  dishonest 
below  the  dignity  of  a  many  and  opposite  to  virtue,  the  highesfc 
perfeetioiL  of  haman  nature,  to  do  otherwise. 

6.   Virkte  generail^  etpprowd^  not  becoMse  innaU,  hU  hecauae 
jm^Uable. — ^Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  yanety  of  opinions 
^onoeming  morsl  rules  which  axe  to  be  found  among  men, 
aeoozding  to  the  different  sorts  of  happiness  thej  haye  a 
prospect  of,  or  propose  to  themselves;  which  could  not  be  if 
piaetical  principles  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  minds 
inunediatelj  by  the  hand  of  God.     I  grant  the  existence  of 
Qod  is  so  many  ways  manifest^  and  the  obedience  we  owe 
him  80  congruous  to  the  light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part  of 
mankind  give  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature;  but  yet  I 
think  it  must  be  allowed  that  several  moral  rules  may  receive 
from  mankind  a  very  general  approbation,  without  either 
knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground  of  mprality;  which 
oan  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a  God,  who  sees  men  in  the 
dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards  and  punishments,  and  power 
enough  to  call  to  account  the  proudest  offender.     For  God 
having,  by  an    inseparable  connexion,  joined   virtue  and 
public  happiness  together,  and  miuie  the  practice  thereof 
necGsaary  to  the  preservation  of  society,  and  visibly  beneficial 
to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  every  one  should  not  only  allow,  but  recommend  and 
magnify  those  rules  to  others,  from  whose  observance  of  them 
he  is  sure  to  reap  advantage  to  himself.     He  may  out  of 
interest,  as  well  as  conviction,  cry  up  that  for  sacred,  which 
if  once  trampled  on  and  profaned,  he  himself  cannot  be  safe 
nor  secure.     This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral 
and  eternal  obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have,  yet 
it  shows  that  the  outward  acknowledgment  men  pay  to  them 
in  their  words^  proves  not  that  ihsy  are  innate  prineiples; 
nay,  it  proves  not  so  much  as  that  men  assent  to  them  in- 
wardly in  their  own  minds,  as  the  inviolable  rules  of  their 
own  practice;  since  we  find  that  self-interest,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  this  lile^  make  many  men  own  an  outward 

The  great  lophist  ezphuiui  in  many  places  hig  theory  of  oompae(%  bol 
noiHiere  perhape  more  oonciBely  or  clearly  than  in  hia  treatise  De  Olve^ 
i  2.  9.  et  seq.  For  the  true  theory,  with  the  principles  on  which  it  k 
based,  see  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Fads,  il  12.  7.  et  seq.,  and  in  other 
parts  of  that  great  woric. — IEd. 
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profeesion  and  appzobation  of  them,  wfaoM  actions  sufficiently 
prore  that  they  veiy  little  consider  the  Lavgiver  that  pr^ 
cribed  these  rules,  nor  the  hell  that  he  has  ordained  for  the 
paniahment  of  tiiiose  that  transgress  them. 

7.  Men's  AoHona  oonoinee  u»,  that  the  Rule  of  Virtue  is  not 
tWr  mtrnfial  Principle. — For  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow 
too  much  sinoerity  to  the  professions  of  most  men,  but  think 
their  actions  to  be  the  interpieters  of  their  thoughts,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  no  such  internal  yeneration  for  these 
rules,  nor  so  fbll  a  persuasion  of  their  certainly  and  obligation. 
The  great  principle  of  morality,  '<  to  do  as  one  would  be  done 
to,**  is  more  commended  than  practifled.  But  the  breach  of 
this  role  cannot  be  a  greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others  that 
it  18  no  moral  rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madness, 
s&d  contrary  to  -dtat  interest  men  sacrifice  to,  when  they 
bmdc  it  themselves.  Peihi^  oonscience  will  be  urged  as 
cheeking  us  for  such  breaches^  and  so  the  internal  obligation 
and  establishment  of  the  rule  be  preserved 

8.  Ccnecience  no  Proof  of  amy  innate  Moral  Rule. — To 
which  I  answer,  that  I  doubt  not  bnt^  without  being  written 
<m  their  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they 
oome  to  the  knowledge  of  other  things,  come  to  assent  to 
aeveral  moral  roles,  and  be  convinced  of  their  obligation. 
Others  also  may  come  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from  their 
education,  company,  and  customs  of  their  country;  which 

I  persuasion,  however  got,  will  serve  to  set  conscienoe  on  work, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion  or  judgment  of 
the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  actions.*    And  if 

Compare^  on  the  notion  at  present  prevailing  of  the  nature  and 
dements  of  oonsdenoe,  the  remam  of  HaddntosS,  IHiaertatioiis,  ftc, 
p.  872,  with  the  brief  bnt  lucid  and  iuiereathig  exposition  «f  Whewell  in 
tinpnlhce^  p.  39  «t  seq.  Bnder,  \n  his  Dissertation  on  Yirtae^  p.  S40, 
uw  tOMhed  briefly  vpon  this  snbject,  and  again  in  has  Sermons  ii.  and 
ni  Hdbbes  takes  a  veiy  peculiar  view  of  conscienoe.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
"either  science  or  opinion  which  we  commonh'  mean  by  the  word 
^ittcienoe ;  for  men  say  that  such  and  such  a  liimg  is  tme  in  or  vpon 
weir  oonacienoe;  which  they  netrer  do  when  they  think  it  doabtful,  and 
w^ore  the^  know,  or  think  they  know  it  to  be  tame.  But  men,  when 
tb^aay  thmgB  npon  their  conscienoe^  are  not  therefofe  praaumed 
*Jrt«nly  to  know  the  truth  of  what  they  say:  it  remainetii  tiien  that 
wt  wind  is  used  by  them  that  have  an  opinion,  not  onfy  of  the  truth  of 
thethinfr,  but  also  of  their  knowledge  of  it»  to  which  the  tmtii  of  the 
Imposition  is  consequent.  Conscienoe  I  therefore  define  to  be  epttnon 
9fondtnee."    (Hum.  Nat  c.  vi  8  8.)— En, 

VOL.  L  X 
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coDfldenoe  be  a  proof  of  innate  principleay  contraries  maj  be 
innate  principles,  since  some  men  with  the  same  bent  of 
conscience  prosecute  what  others  avoid. 

9.  Instamcea  of  EnormUies  pracHud  wUhout  Bemorae. — 
But  I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those 
moral  rules,  with  confidence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate^ 
and  stamped  upon  their  minds.  Yiew  but  an  army  at  the 
sacking  of  a  town,  and  see  what  observation  or  sense  of  mocal 
principles,  or  what  touch  of  conscience  for  all  the  outrages 
they  do.  Bobberies,  murders,  rapes,  are  the  sports  of  men 
set  at  liberty  from  punishment  and  censure.  Have  there  not 
been  whole  nations,  and  those  of  the  most  ciyilized  peopJe, 
amongst  whom  the  exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts,  has  been  the 
practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled  as  the  begetting 
them?*  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries^  put  them  into 
the  same  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they  die  in  childbirth; 
or  dispatch  them,  if  a  pretended  astrologer  declares  them  to 
have  unhappy  stars  1  And  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a 
certain  age,  they  kill  or  expose  their  parents  without  any 
remorse  at  all)"  +    In  a  part  of  Aaia^  the  sick,  when  their 

*  On  the  anibjeot  of  mfiuiticide,  m  praotised  in  antiquity,  I  have 
collected  «nd  arranged,  in  my  woric  on  the  Character  and  Manners  of  the 
Qfe^s,  nearly,  or  perhaps  all  the  anthorities  of  any  value  Aviating  jn 
ancient  literature.  The  same  crime  is  common,  as  is  weQ  knowi^  isx 
Hindhstan  and  China.  The  practice  in  the  former  country  I  have 
described  in  my  work  entitled  "The  Hindoos,"  v<^  i.  p.  245  et  seq. 
The  theoiy  prevalent  on  the  subject  among  the  Chmese^  m^  be  undep- 
stood  from  tiie  following  passage  of  ^  Geoige  Staunton :  '*  Habit  seems 
to  have  fiunihanzed  them  with  the  notion  that  life  only  becomes  tmly 
precious,  and  inattention  to  it  criminal,  after  it  has  continued  long 
enough  to  be  endowed  with  mind  and  sentiment ;  but  that  mere  dawning 
existence  may  be  suffered  to  be  lost  without  scruple^  though  it  cannot 
without  reluctance."     (Embassy  to  China^  voL  iL  p.  158.)-%a 

t  Chr  eat  them,  as  described  in  the  Pearl  Merchant^  among  the  "Tales 
of  the  Bhamadhao."  This  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Bhattas  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra^  ^  Maieden's  history  of  that  island,)  and  anciently 
prevailed  among  the  natives  of  Hindiistan.  Herodotus,  in  his  naive 
style,  describes  the  mauneni  of  those  ungodly  savages,  and  relates  in 
illustration  a  highly  characteristic  anecdote:  "To  the  east  are  Indians, 
called  Padsi,  who  lead  a  pastoral  Ufe^  live  on  raw  flesh,  and  are  said  to 
obeenre  these  customs:  if  any  man  amon^  them  be  diseased,  his  nearest 
connadons  put  him  to  death,  alleging  m  excuse  that  sickness  would 
.waste  and  iniure  his  flesh.  Thef  pay  no  regard  to  his  assertions  that  he 
is  not  really  iU»  but  without  the  araallsst  compunction  deprive  hua  of 
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esM  comes  to  be  thoagkt  desperate,  are  carried  ont  and  laid 
on  the  earth  before  they  are  dead  j  and  left  there,  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather,  to  perish  without  assistance  or  pity.* 
It  is  fiuniliar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  professing 
Cbristiaiiityy  to  bury  their  children  alive  without  scruple.t 
There  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own  children,  j:  The 
Oaribbeea  were  wont  to  geld  their  children,  on  pturpose  to  iut 
and  eat  th6m.||  And  Gardlasso  de  la  Yega  tells  us  of  a 
people  in  Peru,  which  were  wont  to  &t  and  eat  the  children 
they  got  on  their  female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concu- 
bines for  that  purpose^  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the 
mothers  themselves  were  killed  too  and  eaten.§  The  virtues 
whereby  the  Touonpinambos  believed  they  meiited  paradise, 
were  revenge^  and  eating  abundance  of  their  enemies.  They 
have  not  bo  much  as  a  name  for  €k)d,ir  and  have  no  religion, 
no  worship.**     The  saints  who  are  canonized  amongst  the 

fifeu  If  a  woman  be  ill,  her  female  oonnexioiiB  treat  her  in  the  same 
manner.  The  more  aged  among  them  are  regukrly  killed  and  eaten ; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  old  age,  for  in  case  of  sickneBs  they 
pot  ereiy  one  to  death,*'  (iii  99.)  In  iUnstration  of  the  force  of  custom, 
he obaerreBy  "Whoever  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  for  their  own 
observance,  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  such  laws  and  customs  as 
to  them  seemed  the  best,  would,  I  am  of  opinion,  after  the  most  careful 
esamiBatioii,  adhere  to  thebr  own.  Each  nation  believes  that  their  own 
laws  are  by  far  the  most  excellent;  no  one  therefore  but  a  madman 
would  treat  such  prejudioes  with  contempt,  lliat  all  men  are  reaUy 
thus  tenaoouB  of  then:  «own  customs,  appears  from  this  amongst  other 
mstanoes.  Darius  once  sent  for  such  of  the  Qreeks  as  were  dependent 
on  his  power,  and  asked  them  what  reward  would  induce  them  to  eat  the 
bodiea  cf  their  deceased  parents ;  they  replied  that  no  sum  could  prevail 
on  them  to  commit  such  a  deed.  In  the  presence  of  the  same  Greeks^ 
yiho  by  an' interpreter  were  informed  of  what  had  passed,  he  sent  also 
for  the  CaUatin,  a  people  of  India^  known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
paroDts.  He  asked  tiiem  for  what  sum  they  would  consent  to  bum  the 
bodies  of  their  parents.  The  Indiana  were  disgusted  at  the  question, 
and  entreated  Wm  to  forbear  such  language.  Such  is  the  force  of 
custom;  and  Pindar  seema  to  me  to  have  spoken  vrith  peculiar  pro- 
priety, when  he  observed  that  custom  was  the  univeraat  sovereign." 
fnL  8a.)—ED. 

•  Qruber  apud  Thevenot>  part  iv.  p.  18. 

f  Lambert  apud  Thevenot,  p.  38. 

t  VoBsius  de  Nil!  Origine^  c.  18,  19.  II  P.  Mart»  Deo.  1. 

IHist  dea  Incaa,  Lie.  12.  %  Lery,  c  16.  216,  281. 

**  What  then  ra  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  about  their  meriting 
jMndisef  Locke  Is  here  some^niat  too  credulous,  for,  that  a  people  who 
are  reprnented  to  be  bdievexB  in  a  future  state^  and  to  have  fnm»l 
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Turks,  lead  lives  which  one  cannot  with  modesty  relate.  A 
remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  voyage  of 
Baumgarten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with, 
I  shall  set  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  is  published  in. 
Ibi  (80.  prope  Belbes  in  uEgypto)  vkUmia  scmc^i  tmum 
Saracenicu/m  mter  a/retuvrvmh  oumvuioa,  iia  tU  ex  utero  Tnairia 
prodiit,  nudwm  aedmUem.  Mos  eat,  ut  didicwmM,  MahomeHsUs^ 
tU  eo8y  qui  amentea  et  sme  raUone  suntf  pro  aancUa  colani 
et  vanerembwr.  Ingwper  et  eoe,  qid  cum  diu  vUam  egerinl 
inquinaiUaaimam,  vduntwriam  demum  pcmiterUiam  et  pattper^ 
totem,  samMtcOe  venertmdoe  dqmUmt.  Ejuemodi  verd  genus 
homirmm  Ubertatem  qiumdam  ejffrenem  haberU,  domoa  qujoa 
vclwnJt  iffUrcmdi,  edendi,  bibendi,  et  quodmqjua  eat,  coneun^ 
hendi;  ex  quo  ooncubUu  ai  prdea  aecvtajuerity  aomcta  aimilUer 
habetwr.  His  ergo  hommibua  dum  vmmt,  magnoa  exMbenl 
honorea;  monims  verd  vd  templa  vd  momtmenta  extrwmt 
ampliaaima,  eoaque  cvnJtmgere  ac  aepdire  tnaadmce  /ortunca 
ducunt  loco.  Avdivimua  hose  dicta  et  dicenda  per  interpretem 
d  Mucrdo  noatro,  Inauper  acmctmn  Hktm,  quem  eo  loco 
vidimua,  piiblidtua  apprimi  commenda/ri,  eimh  eaae  kondnmm 
aanctiim,  divinum  ac  irUegrUate  prceciptmm;  eo  quod,  tmc 
fcemina/rum  u/nqv^xm  eaaet,  nee  puerorum,  aed  tantumanodo 

notions,  however  cross  and  absurd,  respecting  what  actions  admit  or 
exclude  from  paracuse,  should  have  no  name  for  the  God  in  whom  they 
believe,  is  wholly  incredible.  Perhaps,  like  the  Pelasgi,  and  all  civiHzea 
races,  they  may  distinguish  the  Deity  by  no  proper  name,  thongh  tbey 
must  have  a  substantive  m  their  language  signifying  €kxi  No  luigoage 
whatever,  of  which  a  complete  vocabuliuy  has  been  published,  is  found 
to  want  such  a  substantive ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  thus  imperfect  existB 
in  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  upon  ^ina  point  Dr.  Whately's 
opinions  nearly  resemble  my  own:  "Nations  of  Atheists,  ^  there  eirt 
any  tuck,  are  confessedly  among  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  savages. 
Those  who  represent  their  god  or  gods  as  malevolent,  capridoua,  or 
subject  to  human  passions  and  vices,  are  invariably  to  be  found  ^  the 
present  day  at  least)  among  those  who  are  brutal  and  uncivilized ;  and 
among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  ancients,  who  professed  a  simifaif 
creed,  the  more  enlightened  members  of  society  seem  either  to  have 
rdected  altogether,  or  to  have  exphuned  away  the  popular  beliet  The 
Mahometan  nations,  again,  of  the  present  day,  who  are  certainly  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  their  Pagan  neighbours,  maintain  the 
unity  and  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Deity;  but  the  na>tions  of  Ghristen- 
dom,  whose  notions  of  the  Divine  goodness  are  more  exalted,  are  unde- 
niably the  most  civilized  part  of  the  world,  and  posseas,  eenen^ 
speaking,  the  most  cultivated  and  improved  intdlectoal  powen.'"  (Blrei. 
partio.ll.  t5.)— Ed. 
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a^dUurwnn  conoubitar  altque  mulairum,  (Jferegr.  Baumgarten, 
L  ii  c.  1.  p.  73.)  More  of  the  same  kind  conoermng  these 
precioTis  saintB  amongst  the  Turks  maj  he  neen  in  Pietro 
della  Yalle,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1616. 
Where  then  are  those  innate  principles  of  justice^  pietj^ 
gratitude^  equity,  chastity?*  Or  where  is  that  universal 
eonsent  tiiat  assures  us  there  are  such  inbred  rules?  Murders 
in  duelfl^  when  &8hion  has  made  them  honourable,  are 
committed  without  remorse  of  conscience  ;t  nay,  in  many 
places  innocence  in  this  case  is  the  greatest  ignominy.  And 
if  we  look  abroad  to  take  a  view  of  men  as  they  are,  we 
shall  find  that  they  hare  remorse  in  one  place  for  doing 
or  omitting  that  which  others  in  another  place  think  they 
merit  by. 

10.  Men  have  ecmJbrafry  prcKstical  Principlea, — ^He  that  will 
carefully  peruse  the  history  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad 
into  the  several  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indifferency  survey 
their  actions,  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is 
Bcaroe  that  principle  of  morality  to  be  named,  or  rule  of 
virtue  to  be  thought  on,  (those  only  excepted  that  are  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  hold  society  together,^  which  commonly 
too  are  neglected  betwixt  distinct  societies,)  which  is  not 
somewhere  or  other  slighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
&shi<m  of  whole  societies  of  men  governed  by  practical 
opinions  and  rules  of  living  quite  opposite  to  others. 

11.  Whale  I^oHane  r^ect  eeveral  Moral  Htdee, — ^Here  per- 
haps it  will  be  objected,  that  it  is  no  argument  that  the  role 
is  not  known,  because  it  is  broken.     I  grant  the  objection 

*  I  mifls  in  this  whole  paasago  the  acuteness  and  snbtilty  of  disorimi- 
nation  whieh  usually  diatinguuh  the  epeculations  of  Locke.  All  that  can 
be  inferred  from  such  examples  is,  that   supersldtion  operates  more 

Sjwerfidly  among  the  nations  m  question  than  the  princit>les  of  justicoi 
c.,  which  though  not  built  upon  innate  ideas,  spring  naturally  out  of 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  proof  of  thS  I  may  remaaic, 
that  if  any  other  man  should  in  Turkey  be  guilty  of  the  turpitudes  per- 
petrated by  their  pretended  saints,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
impaled  aUve.  Their  notions  of  piety,  justice^  chastity,  are  conftised  and 
imperfect,  but  nevertheless  exist,  and  in  many  cases  influence  their 
conduct     (Conf.  Leo.  AfJrican.  )—!&>. 

t  Experience  does  not,  I  think,  bear  him  out  in  this.  Few  duellists 
with  blood  upon  their  hands  lead  a  tranquil  or  respectable  life.  They 
are  unhappy  in  themselves;  and  secretly  despised  by  their  neighbours. — "Ed. 

X  But  in  excepting  these,  we  except  all  the  flmdamental  principles  of 
morality. — Ed. 
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gocMl  where  men,  though  they  transgreBS,  yet  diBown  not  tha 
law;  where  fear  of  shune,  censore,  or  pomshment  carries  the 
mark  of  some  awe  it  has  upon  them.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to 
conoeive  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  all  publicly  reject 
and  renounce  what  every  one  of  them  certainly  and  inMlibly 
knew  to  be  a  law,  for  so  they  must  who  have  it  naturally 
imprinted  on  their  minds.  It  is  possible  men  may  some- 
times own  rules  of  morality  which  in  their  private  thoo^tB 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themselves  in 
reputation  and  esteem  amongst  those  who  are  persuaded  of 
their  obligation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  whole 
society  of  men  should  publicly  and  professedly  disown  and 
cast  off  a  rule  which  they  ooiUd  not  in  their  own  minds  but 
be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law;  nor  be  ignonmt  that  all  mea 
they  should  have  to  do  with  knew  it  to  be  such;  and  there- 
fore must  every  one  of  them  apprehend  from  others  all  the 
contempt  and  abhorrence  due  to  one  who  professes  himself 
void  of  humanity;  and  one  who,  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be  looked 
on  as  the  professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  hi^piness. 
Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate^  cannot  but  be  known 
to  every  one  to  be  just  and  good  It  is  therefore  little  less 
than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  whole  nations  of  mea 
should,  both  in  their  professions  and  practice,  unanimously 
and  universally  give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  most  invincible 
evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good 
This  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  no  practical  rule  which  is 
anywhere  tmiversally,  and  with  public  approbation  or  allow- 
ance, transgressed,  can  be  supposed  innate.  But  I  have 
something  fiirther  to  add  in  answer  to  this  objection. 

12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argument  that 
it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it :  but  the  generally  allowed  breach 
of  it  anywhere,  I  say,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For 
example :  let  us  liake  any  of  these  rules,  which  berog  the  most 
obvious  deductions  of  human  reason,  and  oonform^le  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greatest  part  of  men,  fewest  people 
have  had  the  impudence  to  deny  or  inconsideration  to  doubt 
of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted,  none, 
1  think,  can  have  a  &irer  pretence  to  be  innate  than  thi% 
'^  Parents,  presen-e  and  cherish  your  children."  When,  theie- 
fore,  you  say  that  this  is  an  innate  role,  what  do  you  mean) 
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EH^er  that  it  is  an  innate  pdnoiple  which  upon  all  occasions 
excites  and  directs  the  actions  of  all  men;  or  else,  that  it  is 
a  truth  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and 
which  therefore  they  know  and  assent  to.     But  in  neither  of 
these  senses  is  it  innate.     First,  that  it  is  not  a  principle 
which  influences  all  men's  actions,  is  what  I  have  proved 
hj  the  examples  before  cited;  nor  need  we  seek  so  far  as 
Mrogrelia  or  Peru  to  And  instances  of  such  as  neglect,  abuse, 
naj,  and  destroy  their  children,  or  look  on  it  only  as  the 
more  than  brutality  of  some  tsavage  and  barbarous  nations, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  &miliar  and  uncondemned 
ptaetice  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  to  expose,  without 
pity  or  remorse,  their  innocent  infants.     Secondly,  that  it  is 
an  innate  truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  also  false.  For,  '*  Parents, 
preserve  your  children,"  is  so  far  fix>m  an  innate  truth,  that  it 
is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not  a  proposition,- 
and  so  not  capable  of  truth  or  fedsehood.    To  make  it  capable 
of  hemg  assented  to  as  true,  it  must  be  reduced  to  some  such 
proposition  as  this :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  preserve 
thev  children.**     But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  law,  nor  a  law  be  known  or  supposed  without  a 
lawmaker,  or  without  reward  and  punishment;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  that  this  or  any  other  practical  principle  should 
be  innate,  Le.,  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  without 
sapposing  the  ideas  of  God,  of  law,  of  obligation,  of  punish- 
ment, of  a  life  after  this,  innate:  for  that  pmiishment  follows 
not  in  this  life  the  breach  of  this  rule,  and  consequently  that 
it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in  countries  where  the  generally 
allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it,  is  in  itself  evident.     But 
these  ideas  (which  must  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  anything  as 
a  duty  be  so)  are  so  £eu?  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not 
eveiy  studious  or  thinking  man,  much  less  every  one  that  is 
bom,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  distinct;  and 
that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  seems  most  likely  to  be 
iunate^  is  not  so,  (I  mean  the  idea  of  God,)  I  think,  in  the 
next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident  to  any  considering  man. 
13.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely  con-> 
dude,  that  whatever  practical  rule  is  in  any  place  generally 
and  with  allowance  broken,  cannot  be  supposed  innate,  it 
l>^ng  impossible  that  men  should,  without  shame  or  fear, 
confidently  and  serenely  break  a  rule  which  they  could  not 
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but  efyidently  know  that  Grod  had  set  ap,  and  vould  oertainlj 
ptmiBh  the  breach  of,  (which  they  muat^  if  it  weve  innate,)  to 
a  degree  to  make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  transgressor. 
Without  each  a  knowledge  as  thia/a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  anything  is  his  duty.  Ignorance  or  doubt  of  the  Jaw, 
hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  ct  power  of  the  law-maker^  or 
the  like,  may  make  men  giye  way  to  a  present  i^petite;  bat 
let  any  one  see  the  faolt,  and  the  rod  by  it,  and  with  the 
transgression,  a  fire  ready  to  punish  it;  a  pleasure  tempting^ 
and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  visibly  held  up  and  piepared 
to  take  vengeance,  (for  this  must  be  the  case  where  any  duty 
is  imprinted  on  the  mind,)  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  be 
possible  f(N:  people  with  such  a  prospect^  such  a  certain  know- 
ledge as  this,  wantcmly,  and  without  scruple,  to  offend  against 
a  law  which  they  carry  about  them  in  indelible  characteri^ 
and  that  stares  them  in  the  fiice  whilst  they  are  breaking  itf 
whether  men^  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  in  themselves 
the  imprinted  edicts  of  an  Omnipotent  Law-maker,  can  with 
assurance  and  gaiety  slight  and  trample  underfoot  his  most 
sacred  injunctions?  and  lastly,  whether  it  be  possible  that 
whilst  a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
supreme  Lawgiver,  all  the  bystanders,  yea^  even  the  govemoxs 
and  rulers  of  the  people,  fall  of  the  same  sense  both  of  the 
law  and  Law-maker,  shoidd  silently  connive,  without  testi- 
fying their  dialike  or  laying  the  least  blame  on  it?  Principles 
of  actions  indeed  there  are  lodged  in  men's  appetites,  but 
these  are  so  fiar  fiK>m  being  innate  moral  principles,  that  if 
they  were  left  to  their  full  swing  they  would  carry  men  to 
the  overturning  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  set  as  a 
curb  and  restraint  to  these  exorbitant  desires,  which  they 
cannot  be  but  by  rewards  and  punishments  that  will  over* 
balance  the  satis&ction  any  one  shall  pn^pose  to  himself  in 
the  breach  of  the  law.  IJ^  therefore,  anything  be  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  aU  men  as  a  law,  all  men  must  have  a  certain 
and  unavoidable  knowledge,  tfa^t  certain  and  unavoidable 
piunishment  will  attend  the  breach  of  it.  For  if  men  can  be 
ignorant  or  doubtful  of  what  is  innate^  innate  principles  are 
insisted  on,  and  urged  to  no  purpose;  truth  and  certainty 
(the  things  pretended)  are  not  at  all  secured  by  them;  but 
men  are  in  the  same  uncertain  floating  estate  witii  as  without 
them*    An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoidable 
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pimiflhment,  great  enough  to  make  the  tranagreaBion  very 
tmdigible,  must  acoompa&y  aa  zniuite  law,  unlees  with  an 
muate  law  they  can  Bappose  an  innate  Gospel  too.  I  would 
not  here  be  mistaken,  as  if,  beoaose  I  deny  an  innate  law,  I 
ihooght  there  were  none  bat  positiye  laws.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature; 
between  something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very 
original,  and  something  that  we  being  ignorant  o^  ma^ 
ttttain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the  use  and  due  application  of 
O^or  natural  faculties.*  And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the 
truth  who,  running  into  contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  an 
innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  light 
of  nature,  Le.,  without  the  help  of  positiye  revelation. 

14.  Tho9^  who  maiTUain  inmate  pracUoal  Frmcipie$y  teU  ua 
not  what  they  evre. — ^The  difference  there  is  amongst  men  in 
their  practical  principles  is  so  evident  that  I  think  I  need 
say  no  more  to  evince  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
innate  moral  rules  by  this  mark  of  gencnul  assent;  and  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  suspect  that  the  supposition  of  such 
innate  principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure,  since 
those  who  talk  so  confidently  of  them  are  so  sparing  to  tdl 
us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  justice  be  expected 
from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opinion;  and 
it  gives  occasion  to  distrust  either  their  knowledge  or 
eharity,  who,  declaring  that  Qod  has  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  men  the  foundations  of  knowledge  and  the  rules  of  living, 
are  yet  so  little  favourable  to  the  information  of  their  neigh- 
bours or  the  quiet  of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them 
which  they  are,  in  the  variety  men  are  distntcted  with.  But, 
in  truth,  were  there  any  such  innate  principles  there  would 
be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  such  innate  pro- 
positions stamped  on  their  minds,  they  would  easily  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  truths  that  they  afterwards 
learned  and  deduced  from  them,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  know  what  and  how  many  they  were. 
There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  their  numb^,  than 
there  is  about  the  number  of  our  fingers;  and  it  is  like  then 
every  system  would  be  ready  to  give  them  us  by  tale.  But 
smce  nobody,  that  I  know,  has  ventmred  yet  to  give  a  cata- 

*  This  is  a  refutation  of  the  opmions  mentioned  bj  Hmne^  that  '^fai* 
nate"  is  synonTmous  with  *'nativaL"    See  ante,  note  1,  p.  89.— £Dw 
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logae  of  them,  they  cannot  blame  those  who  doubt  of  these 
innate  principles,  since  even  they  who  require  men  to  bdieve 
that  there  are  such  innate  propositions,  do  not  tell  os  what 
they  are«  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  if  different  men  oi 
different  sects  should  go  about  to  give  us  a  list  of  those  innate 
|H»ctical  principles,  they  would  set  down  only  such  as  suited 
their  distinct  hypotheses,  and  were  fit  to  support  the  doctrineB 
of  their  particular  schools  or  churches;  a  plain  evidence  that 
there  are  no  such  innate  truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men 
are  so  &r  from  finding  any  such  innate  moral  principles  in 
themselves,  that  by  denying  fireedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby 
making  men  no  other  thim  bare  machines,  they  take  away 
not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatsoever,  and  leave  not 
a  possibility  to  believe  any  such  to  those  who  caxmot  conceive 
how  anything  can  be  capable  of  a  law  that  is  not  a  free  agent; 
and  upon  that  ground  they  must  necessarily  reject  all  prin* 
dples  of  virtue  who  cannot  put  morality  and  mechanism  to- 
gether, which  are  not  very  easy  to  be  reoonoiled  or  made 
eonsistent* 

15.  Lard  fferherCs  iamate  PrincipleB  examined, — ^Wh«i  I 
had  written  this,  being  informed  that  my  Lord  Herbert  had, 
in  his  book  Bt  VeritcUe,  assigned  these  innate  principles,  I 
presently  consulted  him,  hoping  to  find  in  a  man  of  so  great 
parts,  something  that  might  satisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  put 
an  end  to  my  inquiry.  In  his  chapter  J)e  Instindu  NaltwraUy 
p.  72,  edit.  1656, 1  met  with  these  six  marks  of  his  NoUtim 
Gcmmmyu:  1.  FriorUoi.     2.  Indq)enderUia,     3.    Univenuh 

*  Gompftre  with  this  idea  the  foUowixig  pasB^ge  of  a  very  diHtingniahftd 
writer :  ''That  law  which,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  God,  they  call 
eternal,  receiyeth,  acoordine  unto  the  different  kinds  of  things  which  are 
subject  unto  it,  sundry  and  different  kinds  of  names.  That  part  of  it 
which  ordereth  natural  agents,  we  call  usually  nature's  law ;  that  wMch 
angels  do  clearly  behold,  and  without  anj  swerving  observe^  is  a  law 
ceUstial  and  heaymly ;  the  law  of  reason,  that  which  bindeth  creatures 
reasonable  in  this  world,  and  with  which  by  reason  they  most  plainly 
perceive  themselves  bound ;  that  which  bindeth  them,  and  is  not  known 
but  by  special  revelation  from  Gkxl,  divine  law.  Human  law,  that  which 
out  of  ihb  law,  either  of  reason  or  of  God,  men  probably  gathering  to  be 
expedient^  they  make  it  a  law.  All  things,  therefore,  wUch  are  as  they 
ought  to  be^  are  oonfoimed  unto  this  second  law  eteznal;  and  even 
tibose  things  which  to  this  eternal  law  are  not  conformable,  are  notwith- 
standing in  some  sort  ordered  by  the  fint  eternal  law."  (Hooker,  Ecdes. 
PQUt4>ookLi8.)— Sd. 
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lUoB.  4.  Certiiudo.  5.  N^eceuUaB,  Le.,  as  he  expbunB  it, 
/adwU  ad  hommia  eonaervationem.  6.  ModuB  conformaUofMa^ 
Le.,  Asaensus  nuUd  itUerpoeiid  imofHL  And  at  the  latter  end 
iof  his  little  treatise  Bt  Sdigioni  Laid,  he  says  this  of  these 
innate  principles  u^^iao  tU  non  uniuacujtums  rdigiowii  eof^ 
finio  arctenlur  qwe  ubique  vigeni  verUaiea.  Sunt  enim  in  ipad 
mente  cadUua  deacnptm,  nuUiaque  tradUiambua,  awe  acrip^ 
mve  non  aoripUa,  obnoxUs,  p.  3.  And  Varitatea  noairas  cathoUcaa 
qua  tanquam  indvhia  Dei  ^Jata  in  foro  wUeriori  daacriptm. 
Thus  having  given  the  ma^s  of  the  innate  principles  or 
common  notions,  and  asserted  their  heing  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  hand  of  Ckxl,  he  proceeds  to  set  them 
down,  and  they  are  these:  1.  Eaae  aliqtiod  auprenwm  numan, 
2,  Nvmen  illud  cdi  dabare.  3.  Virtiutem  cum  pieUUe  eon* 
jnawUun  optiana/m  aaaa  nUionam  cuUda  dMni,  4.  Baaipia^ 
candwm  eaae  d  peocatia.  6.  Dari  prcemMim  vd  pcanam  poat 
htano  vUam  tranaactam.  Though  I  allow  these  to  be  dear 
truths,  and  snch  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  ntional  creatim 
can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  assent  to,  yet  I  think  he  is  fiur 
teem  proving  them  innate  impressions  in  foro  intariori  da- 
aoripUB.    For  I  must  take  leave  to  observe, 

16.  First,  that  th^  five  propositions  are  either  not  all,  or 
more  than  all,  those  common  notions  written  on  our  minds  by 
the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reasonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to 
be  so  written,  since  there  are  other  propositions  which,  even 
by  his  own  rules,  have  as  just  a  pretence  to  snch  an  original, 
and  may  be  as  well  admitted  for  innate  principles,  as  at  least 
some  of  these  five  he  enumerates,  viz.,  '^  Do  as  thou  wouldst 
be  done  unto,"  and  periiaps  some  hundreds  of  others,  when 
well  considemL 

17.  Secondly,  that  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in 
each  of  his  five  propositions,  viz.,  his  first,  second,  and  third 
marks  agree  pafectly  to  neither  of  them;  and  the  firsts 
second,  ^ird,  fourth,  and  sixth  marks  agree  but  ill  to  his 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propositions.  For  besides  that  we  are 
assured  from  histoxy,  of  many  men^  nay,  whole  nations,  who 
doubt  or  disbelieve  some  or  all  of  them,  I  cannot  see  how 
the  third,  viz.,  *•  That  virtue  joined  with  piety  is  the  best 
worship  of  Qod,"  can  be  an  innate  principle,  when  the  name 
orsound,  virtue,  is  so  hard  to  be  understood,  liable  to  so 
much  uncertainty  in  its  signification,  and  the  thing  it  stands 
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for  80  much  oontended  about  and  difficult  to  be  kno-wxL  AjmL 
therefore  this  cannot  be  bat  a  r&ry  nnoertain  rule  of  human 
practice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our  livea^ 
and  is  therefore  rery  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  innate  prac- 
tical principle.  • 

18.  for  let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning 
(for  it  is  the  sense,  and  not  sound,  that  is  and  must  be  the 
principle  or  conmion  notion,)  viz.,  ^  Virtue  is  the  best  worship 
of  Qod,**  Le.y  is  most  acceptoble  to  him;  which,  if  virtue  be 
taken,  as  most  commonly  it  is,  for  those  actions  which,  ao- 
cording  to  the  different  opinions  of  several  countries^  sxe 
accounted  laudable,  will  be  a  proposition  so  fiir  from  being 
oertaiu,  that  it  will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for 
actions  conformable  to  Crod's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  Grod,  which  is  the  true  and  only  measure  of  virtue  when 
virtue  is  used  to  signify  what  is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good ;  then  this  proposition,  ^  That  virtue  is  the  best  worship 
of  God,**  will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of  veiy  little  use 
in  human  life,  since  it  will  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  viz., 
"  That  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  commands;'* 
which  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  without  knowing 
what  it  is  that  God  doth  command,  and  90  be  as  &jr  from  any 
rule  or  principle  of  his  actions  as  he  was  before.  And  I 
think  very  few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.,  ^  That  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of 
what  he  himself  commands,**  for  an  innate  moral  principle 
written  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  (however  true  and  certain  it 
may  be^)  since  it  teaches  so  little.  Whosoever  does  so  will 
have  reason  to  think  hundreds  of  propositions  innate  prin- 
ciples, since  there  are  many  which  have  as  good  a  title  as  this 
to  be  received  lor  such,  which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that 
rank  of  innate  principles. 

19.  Nor  is  the £[>urth  proposition  (viz.,  ''Men  must  repent 
of  their  sins'*)  much  more  instructive,  till  what  those  actions 
are  that  are  meant  by  sins  be  set  dowm  For  the  word 
peceaUtf  or  sins,  being  put^  as  it  usually  is,  to  signify  in  general 
ill  actions  that  will  <&aw  punishment  upon  &e  doers, .  what 
great  principle  of  morality  can  that  be  to  tell  us  we  should  be 
sorty,  and  cease  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us, 
without  knowing  what  those  particular  actions  are  that  will 
do  so)    Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  proposition^  and  fit  to  be 
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iiKKilcated  on  and  reoeived  by  tlkose  irho  are  supposed  to  haTe 
been  taught  what  actions  in  all  kinds  are  sins;  but  neither 
ihis  nor  the  former  can  be  imagined  to  be  innate  principles, 
.Bor  to  be  of  any  use  if  they  were  innate,  unless  the  particular 
measures  and  bounds  of  all  yirtues  and  Tices  were  engraven 
in  men's  minds,  and  were  inn&te  principleB  also,  which  I 
4hink  is  -veiy  much  to  be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine^ 
it  will  scarcely  seem  possible  that  God  should  engrave  pri]>> 
ciples  in  men*s  minds  in  words  of  uncertain  signification,  such 
86  virtues  and  sins,  which  amongst  different  men  stand  for 
different  things;  nay,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  words 
at  all,  which  behig  in  most  of  these  principles  veiy  general 
names,  cannot  be  understood  but  by  Imowing  the  particulars 
oompzehended  under  them.  And  in  the  practical  instances 
ihe  measures  must  be  taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  actions 
ihemselves  and  the  rules  of  thean,  abstracted  from  words, 
and  antecedent  to  th6  knowledge  of  names,  which  rules  a  man 
must  know  what  language  soever  he  chance  to  learn,  whether 
Rngliflh  or  Japan,  or  if  he  should  learn  no  language  at  all,  or 
never  should  imderstand  the  use  of  words,  as  happens  in  the 
ease  of  dumb  and  deaf  men.  When  it  shall  be  made  out  that 
men  ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs 
«f  their  coimtty,  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God 
not  to  kill  another  man ;  not  to  ktiow  more  women  than  one ; 
not  to  procure  abortion;  not  to  expose  their  children;  not 
to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we  want  it  our- 
selves, but  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  supply  his  wants;  and 
whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary  we  ought  to  repent,  be 
sorry,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more;  when,  I  say,  all  men 
shall  be  proved  actually  to  know  and  allow  all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  such  rules,  all  whidi  come  under  these  two 
general  words  made  use  of  above,  viz.,  ^virtutes  et  pecoata,'^ 
virtues  and  sins,  there  will  be  more  reason  for  admitting  these 
and  the  like,  for  common  notions  and  practical  principles. 
Yet  after  all,  universal  consent  (were  there  any  in  moral 
prindj^es)  to  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be  attained 
otherwise,  would  scarce  prove  them  to  be  innate^  which  is  aU 
I  contend  for. 

20.  Objection^  InnaiePfifncwpiea may  he  corrupMiawswrn^ — 
Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  here  to  offer  that  very  ready, 
but  not  very  material  answer,  viz.,  that  the  innate  principles 
of  morality  may,  by  education  and  custom,  and  the  general 
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opinion  of  those  amongst  whom  we  oonverse,  be  dflrkened^ 
and  at  last  quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  as- 
sertion of  theirs,  if  tme,  qnite  takes  away  the  argument  of 
nniyersal  consent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  principles 
18  endeavoured  to  be  proved ;  unless  those  men  will  think  it 
reasonable  that  their  private  persuasions,  or  that  of  their 
party,  should  pass  for  universal  consent;  a  thing  not  un£re- 
quently  done,  when  men,  presuming  themselves  to  be  the  only 
masters  of  right  reason,  oast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And  then 
their  argument  stands  thus:  ^The  principles  which  all  man- 
kind allow  for  true,  are  innate;  those  that  men  of  right  reason 
admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind;  we,  and 
those  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reason;  therefore,  we  agreeing, 
our  principles  are  innate;"  which  is  a  very  pretty  way  of 
arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  in&Uibility.  For  otherwise  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  understand  how  there  be  some  principles 
which  all  men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in;  and  yet  there 
are  none  of  those  principles  which  are  not,  by  depraved  custom 
and  ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men  do 
deny  and  dissent  from  them.  And  indeed  the  supposition  of 
such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little  purpose,  and 
we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with  as  without  them,  if  they 
may,  by  any  human  power,  such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers, 
or  opinions  of  our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  this  boast  of  first  principles  and  innate 
light,  we  shall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  at  all;  it  being  all  one  to  have  no 
rale,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way;  or  amongst  various 
and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which  is  the  right.  But  oon- 
oeming  innate  principles,  T  desire  these  men  to  say,  whether 
they  can  or  cannot  by  education  and  custom,  be  blurred  and 
blotted  out ;  if  they  cannot,  we  must  find  them  in  all  mankind 
alike,  and  they  must  be  clear  in  everybody;  and  if  they  may 
Buffer  variation  firom  adventitious  notions,  we  must  then  find 
them,  dearest  and  most  perspicuous  nearest  the  fountain,  in 
children  and  illiterate  people,  who  have  received  least  impres- 
idon  from  foreign  opinions.  Let  them  take  which  side  they 
please,  they  will  certainly  find  it  inconsistent  with  visible 
matter  of  &ct  and  daily  observation. 

ih  Contrwry  Frineipln  in  the  World. — ^I  easily  grant  that 
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Hhere  are  great  numbers  of  opimons  which,  hj  men  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  educations,  and  tempers,  are  receiyed  and 
embraced  as  first  and  unquestionable  piinciples,  many  whereof 
both  for  their  absurdity  as  well  as  oppositions  to  one  another, 
it  is  impossible  should  be  trua  But  yet  all  those  propositionfl^ 
how  remote  soever  from  reason,  are  so  sacred  somewhere  or 
other,  that  men  even  of  good  understanding  in  other  matters, 
will  sooner  part  with  their  lives^  and  whateyer  is  dearest  to 
them,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt^  or  others  to  question, 
the  truth  of  them. 

22,  Haw  men  commanli/  come  by  their  Prtncip^.-— This, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  that  which  every  day's  expe- 
rience confirms,  and  will  not^  perhaps,  appear  so  wonderful,  if 
we  consider  the  ways  and  steps  by  which  it  is  brought  about; 
and  how  really  it  may  come  to  pass  that  doctrines  that  have 
been  derived  from  no  better  an  original  than  the  superstition 
of  a  nurse,  or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  length 
of  'time  and  consent  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity  of 
principles  in  religion  or  morality.  For  such  who  are  cai^l 
(as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well,  (and  few  there  be 
who  have  not  a  set  of  those  principles  for  them,  which  they 
believe  in,)  instil  into  the  unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced 
understanding,  (for  white  paper  receives  any  characters,)  those 
doctrines  they  would  have  them  retain  and  profess.  These 
being  taught  them  as  soon  as  they  have  any  apprehension,  and 
still  as  they  grow  up  confirmed  to  them,  either  by  the  open 
profession  or  tacit  consent  of  all  they  have  to  do  with,  or  at 
least  by  those  of  whose  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  piety  they 
have  an  opinion,  who  never  suffer  these  propositions  to  be 
otherwise  mentioned  but  as  the  basis  and  foundation  on  which 
they  build  their  religion  and  manners,  come  by  these  means 
to  have  the  reputation  of  unquestionable,  self-evident,  and 
•innate  truths. 

23*  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men  so  instructed  are 
grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds,  they  cannot  find 
anything  more  ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were 
taught  them  before  their  memozy  began  to  keep  a  register  of 
their  actions,  or  date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared 
to  them;  and  therefore  make  no  scruple  to  conclude  that 
those  propositions  of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  them- 
selves no  original,  were  certainly  the  impress  of  God  and  nature 
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upon  their  nxinda,  and  not  taagHt  th«n  by  any  one  else.  These 
they  entertain  and  submit  to>  as  many  do  to  their  paventi^ 
with  yeneration;  not  becaose  it  is  natond,  nor  do  children 
do  it  where  they  are  not  so  taught,  but  because,  having  been 
always  so  educated,  and  having  no  remembranoe  of  the 
beginning  of  this  respect,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

24.  This  will  appear  vezy  likely,  and  almost  una-voidabto 
to  come  to  pass^  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  mankind  and 
the  oonstitntion  of  human  affiana,  wherein  most  men  cannot 
live  without  employing  their  time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their 
oalUngSy  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  minds  without  some  founda- 
tion or  principle  to  rest  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  so  floating  and  superficial  in  his  understanding,  who 
hath  not  some  reverenced  propositions,  which  are  to  him  the 
principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  leasonings,  and  by  which 
he  judgeth  of  truth  and  fidaehood,  right  and  wrong;  which 
some,  wanting  skill  and  leisure^  and  others  the  inclination, 
and  some  being  taught  that  they  ou^t  not  to  examine,  there 
are  few  to  be  found  who  are  not  exposed  by  their  ignorance, 
htfineea,  education,  or  predpitamy,  to  take  them  upon  trust 

26.  This  is  evidoitly  the  case  of  all  children  pmd  young 
folk;  andcustom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  fidling 
to  msiSS^GmwdtBl^^p^iSr  divlfie"'Vi^t  sbe  hath  inured  them 
to  bow  their  minds  and  submit  their  underBtandings  to,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  grown  men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necessary 
affidrs  of  li&,  or  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  should  not 
seriously  sit  down  to  examine  their  own  tenets,  especially 
when  one  of  their  principles  i^  that  principles  ought  not  to  be 
questioned  And  had  men  leisure  p^rts,  and  will,  who  is 
there  almost  that  dare  shake  the  foundations  of  all  his  past 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
shame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in  mistake  and 
error?  Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  re- 
proach whidi  is  eveiywhere  prepared  for  those  who  dare 
venture  to  dissent  from  the  received  opinions  of  their  country 
or  party)  And  where  is  the  man  to  be  found  that  can 
patiently  prepare  himself  to  bear  the  name  of  whimsical, 
sceptical,  or  atheist,  which  he  is  sore  to  meet  with,  who  does 
in  the  least  scruple  any  of  the  common  opinions?  And  he 
will  be  much  more  afraid  to  question  those  principles  when 
he  shall  think  them,  as  most  moi  do,  the  staodards  set  up  by 
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God  in  lu8  mind  to  be  the  rule  and  toaohstone  of  all  other 
opinionB.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  tTiinlriTig  them 
aacred,  when  he  finds  them  the  earliest  of  all  his  own  thoughts, 
and  the  most  leTerenoed  by  others?* 

26.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  by  these  means  it  comes  to 
pass  that  men  worship  the  idols  that  have  been  set  up  in  their 
minds,  grow  fond  of -the  notions  they  ha^e  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  there,  and  stamp  the  characters  of  divinity 
upon  absurdities  and  errors;  become  zealous  votaries  to  btdls 
and  monkeys  and  contend  too^  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of 
their  opiniozisit  "Dum  solos  credit  habendos  esse  decs,  quos 

*  This  accounts  for  the  perseveranoe  of  nations  in  false  religions.  But 
when  men  have  early  been  accustomed  to  sift  their  own  thoughts,  and 
euunine  boldly  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  the  probability  is,  wat  they 
wiU  T6iect  error,  and  maintain  the  truth.  **  Prove  all  thmos,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good;"  a  nuudm  grand  and  broad 
•enough  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy. — Ed. 

f  Butler,  in  his  version  of  this  part  of  phuoeophy,  very  sagely  and 
jocosely  observes,  that 

**  Grave  men  stand  Touchers  fbr  the  truth^ 

Of  the  elephant  and  monkey's  tootii ; 

While  some  have  worshipped  rats,  and  some 

For  that  church  suffered  mar^rdom." 
Sir  Hiomas  Browne,  too,  in  his  ''Keligio  Medici,"  dwells  at  length,  and 
somewhat  satirically,  on  this  unhappy  weakness  of  human  nature.  But 
nowhere  is  it  held  up  so  unmeiciiully  to  contempt  and  scorn  as  in  the 
matchless  picture  of  Isaiah:  "  Thej  that  make  a  graven  image  are  all  of 
them  vanity ;  and  their  delectable  things  shall  not  profit ;  and  they  are 
their  own  witnesses ;  they  see  not,  nor  Imow ;  that  thev  may  be  asluuned. 
Who  hath  formed  a  god,  or  molten  a  graven  image  that  is  profitable  for 
nothing  1  Behold,  aU  his  fellows  fihaU  be  ashamed:  and  the  worinnen, 
they  are  of  men :  let  them  all  be  gathered  together,  let  them  stand  up ; 
yet  they  shall  fear,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed  together.  The  smith  with 
the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals,  and  fiishioneth  it  with  hanmiers, 
ai^d  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of  Ids  arms :  yea,  he  is  hungry,  and  his 
strength  faileth;  he  drinketh  no  water,  and  is  faint  Hbe  carpenter 
stretdieth  out  his  rule,*  he  marketh  it  with  aline;  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with  the  compass,  and  maketh  it  after  the 
figure  of  a  man,  according  to  the  beauty  of  a  man ;  that  it  may  remain  in 
the  hous&  He  heweth  £m  down  cedajs,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the 
oak,  which  he  strongtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest: 
he  i^anteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it  Then  shall  it  be  for  a 
man  to  bum:  for  he  will  take  thereof  and  warm  himself;  yea,  hekindleth 
it^  and  baketh  bread;  yea,  he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshippeth  it;  he 
maketh  it  a  graven  imager  and  faileth  down  thereto.  He  bumeth  part 
thereof  in  the  fire;  with  pait  thereof  he  eateth  flesh ;  he  roasteth  meat, 
and  is  satisfied:  yea,  he  wannetfa  himself  and  laitb,  Ah%  I  am  waim,  I 
VOL.  I.  N 
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ipse  colit"  For  since  the  Eeaaonmg  {acuities  of  the  son], 
-which  are  ahnoet  constantlj,  though  not  always  ^warily  noi 
wisely  employed,  would  not  know  how  to  more  for  want  of  a 
foundation  and  footing  in  most  men,  who  through  laziness  or 
avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time  or  true  helps,  or  for 
other  causes,  cannot  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge, and  trace  truth  to  its  fountain  and  original,  it  is  natural 
for  them,  and  almost  unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  some  Ikh> 
rowed  principles;  which  hemg  reputed  and  presumed  to  be 
the  evident  proo&  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need 
any  other  proofis  themselves.  Whoever  shall  receive  any  of 
these  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there,  with  the  reve- 
rence usually  paid  to  principles,  never  venturing  to  examine 
them,  but  accustoming  himself  to  believe  them,  because  they 
are  to  be  believed,  may  take  up  from  his  education  and  the 
fiishions  of  his  country,  any  absurdity  for  innate  principles; 
and  by  long  poring  on  the  same  objects,  so  dim  his  sight  as 
to  take  monsters  lodged  in  his  own  bndn  for  the  images  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  woriananship  of  his  hands. 

27.  PrmdpUa  muat  be  exomwned. — ^By  this  progress,  how- 
many  there  are  who  arrive  at  principles  which  they  believe 
innate,  may  be  easily  observed  in  the  variety  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples held  and  contended  for  by  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men. 
ibid  he  that  shall  deny  this  to  be  the  method  wherein  most 
men  proceed  to  the  assurance  they  have  of  the  truth  and  evi- 
dence of  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a  hard  matter 
any  other  way  to  account  for  the  oontraxy  tenets,  which  are 
firmly  believed,  confidently  asserted,  and  which  great  numbera 
are  i^sady  at  any  time  to  aeal  with  their  blood.  And,  indeed, 
if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  principles  to  be  received  upon 
their  own  authority,  without  examination,  I  know  not  what 

hAve  aeen  the  fire :  And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  «ven  his 
graven  image :  he  falleth  down  tmto  it^  and  woTshippetii  it,  and  prayeth 
unto  it)  and  saith,  Deliver  me;  for  thon  art  my  god.  lliej  have  not 
known  nor  understood :  for  he  hath  shut  thenr  eye^^  that  they  cannot 
see;  and  their  heartSi  that  they  cannot  understand.  And  none  oon- 
sidoreth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  knowledge  nor  understanding  to 
say,  I  have  burned  part  of  it  in  the  fire ;  yea,  also  I  have  baked  bread 
upon  the  ooals  thereof;  I  have  roasted  flesh,  and  eaten  it:  and  shall  I 
make  the  residue  thereof  an  abomination!  shall  I  faU  down  to  the  stock 
of  atreef  He  feedeth  on  ashes:  a  deceived  heart  hath  tinned  him 
aside^  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my 
Tight  hand!"    (Chap.  zliv.  ver.  9— 20.)— Ed. 
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iny  net  he  believed,  or  how  any  one's  princtples  can  be  quee- 
tiooedL  If  tbey  may  and  ought  to  be  examined  and  tried,  I 
deaiie  to  know  how  first  and  innate  principles  can  be  tried; 
or  at  least  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  the  marks  and  characters 
whereby  the  genuine  iiuyite  principles  may  be  distingniuhed 
firam  others :  that  so,  amidst  the  great  yariety  of  pretenders, 
I  may  be  kept  from  mistakes  in  so  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  tiiis  is  done,  I  shall  be  ready  to  embrace  such  welcome 
and  naefol  propositions;  and  till  then  I  may  with  modesty 
doubt,  since  I  fear  nniyersal  consent,  which  is  the  only  one 
prodaced,  will  scarcely  prove  a  soficient  mark  to  direct  my 
dboice,  and  assure  me  of  any  innate  principles.  From  what 
liaa  been  said,  I  think  it  past  doubt,  that  there  are  no  prac- 
tieal  principles  wherein  all  men  agree,  and  therefore  none 
innate. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OTHER  OOKBIDEKATIONS  CONCERNINO  IKKATIS  PBINdPLES, 
BOTH  SFECUIATiyE  AKB   PRAGTIGAL. 

1.  Frincipks  not  imhtUe,  vmle»B  their  Ideas  he  irmoUe, — Had 
those  who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles, 
not  taken  them  together  in  gross,  but  considered  separately 
the  parts  out  of  which  those  propositions  are  made,  they 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were 
innate;  since,  if  the  ideas  which  made  up  those  truths  were 
not,  it  was  impossible  that  the  propositions  made  up  of  them 
should  be  innate^  or  the  knowledge  of  them  be  bom  with  us. 
For  if  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  without  those  princi2)les;  and  then  they  will  not 
be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some  other  original  For 
where  the  ideas  themselves  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge^ 
no  assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 

2.  Ideas,  especiaify  those  hdonging  to  FrvncijideSy  not  horn 
wkh  Children, — ^If  we  will  attentively  consider  new-born 
ohildran,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring 
many  ideas  into  the  world  with  them.  For  bating,  perhaps, 
some  faint  ideas  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  warmth,  and  some 
pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  womb,  there  is  not  the 
kartappearanoeof  any  settled  ideas  at  aU  in  them;  especially 

k2 
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of  ideas  answering  ihe  terms  which  make  up  those  tmiyenal 
propositions  that  are  esteemed  innate  principles.  One  may 
perceive  how,  bj  degrees  afterwards^  ideas  come  into  their 
minds ;  and  that  they  get  no  other  than  what  experience,  and 
the  observation  of  things  that  come  in  their  way,  fhrnish 
them  with,  which  might  be  enongh  lo  satisfy  us  that  they  are 
not  original  characteiB  stamped  on  the  mind. 

3.  '<  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be^  and  not  to 
be,*"  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  siich)  an  innate  principle. 
Bat  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  say,  that  impossibility 
and  identity  are  two  innate  ideas?  Are  they  such  as  all 
mankind  have  and  bring  into  the  world  with  them)  And 
are  they  those  which  are  the  first  in  children,  and  antecedent 
to  all  acquired  ones )  If  they  are  innate,  they,  must  needs  be 
so.  Hath  a  child  an  idea  of  impossibiliiy  and  identity  before 
it  has  of  white  or  black,  sweet  or  bitter)  And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle  that  it  concludes^  that  wormwood 
rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  same  taste  that  it  used  to 
receive  from  thence  )  Is  it  the  actual  knowledge  of  '^  impos- 
sibile  est  idem  esse,  et  non  esse,"  that  makes  a  child  distin- 
guish between  its  mother  and  a  stranger?  or  that  makes  it 
fond  of  the  one  and  flee  the  other)  Or  does  the  mind  regulate 
itself  and  its  assent  by  ideas  that  it  never  yet  had  ?  Or  the 
understanding  draw  conclusions  from  principles  which  it 
never  yet  knew  or  understood )  The  names  impossibility  and 
identity  stand  for  two  ideas,  so  &r  from  being  innate,  or  bom 
with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  care  and  attention  to 
form  them  right  in  our  imderstandings.  They  are  so  far  from 
being  brought  into  the  world  with  u%  so  remote  from  the 
thoughts  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that  I  believe  upon  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

4.  IdentUy,  an  Idea  not  innate. — ^If  identity  (to  instance 
that  alone)  be  a  native  impression,  and  consequently  so  dear 
and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  must  needs  know  it  even  from  our 
cradles,  I  would  ghidly  be  resolved  by  any  one  of  seven,  or 
seventy  years  old,  whether  a  man,  being  a  crefiture  consisting 
of  soul  and  body,  be  the  same  man  when  his  body  is  changed  I 
Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  same  soul, 
were  the  same  men,  though  they  lived  several  ages  asunder?* 

*  Of  the  Fytfaagoreaa  doctrine  of  the  tmuonigration  of  wovHb  here 
hinted  aJt,  most  penons  haye  heird,  though  few  probahly  haye  been  M 
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Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  same  soul,  were  not 
the  same  with  both  of  themf  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  our  idea  of  sameness  is  not  so  setUed  and  dear  as  ta 

tbe  puns  to  trace  it  through  the  varioiLB  channels  bj  which  it  flowed 
westward  from  the  great  fountain-head  in  Hindustan.  Tennemann, 
perhaps  rightly,  supposes  Pythagoras  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii  123) ;  but  to  Egypt  it  probably  came^  at  an  early 
agie^  with  many  other  dogmas,  from  the  great  Asiatic  storehouse  of 
si^ieittition.  In  the  Samian's  mind  it  assumed  some  new  features,  along 
with  the  colours  of  poetry  and  philosophical  grandeur  characteristic  of  his 
■peculations.  ''The  soul,  he  taught^  is  a  number,  and  an  emanation 
from  the  central  fire,  resembling  the  constellations,  to  which  it  is  allied 
by  its  immortality  and  its  constant  actiyity,  capable  of  combining  with 
any  body,  and  compelled  by  destiny  to  pass  sucoessiyely  through  severaL" 
(Tenn.  Man.  Hist  JPhflos.  §  93.)  Aristotle  speaks  of  this  <<  i^thagorean 
mythos"  in  his  treatise  on  the  soul  (De  Anim.  i.  3.  18) ;  and  Oidd  in 
his  MMamorphoses  very  naturally  turns  it  to  account  This  philoeo- 
phioal  passage  Dryden  lias  translated  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  and 
the  reader  iinll  nol^  I  think,  be  displeased,  if  I  subjoin  some  few  of  his 
noble  verses : — 

**  What  feels  the  body,  when  the  soul  expirei^ 
By  time  corrupted,  or  consumed  by  fii^? 
Kor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 
Even  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths  dedan^ 
Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well, 
And  how  in  fight  by  Srarta's  king  I  feO. 
In  Argiye  Juno's  fane  I  late  behdd 
My  buckler  hung  on  hi^h,  and  owned  my  former  shield. 
Then  Death,  so  called,  is  but  old  matter  dressed 
In  some  new  figure  and  a  varied  vest: 
Thus  all  thinc[8  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies, 
And  here  and  there  the  unbod/d  spirit  ^ea, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossessed, 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast; 
Or  hunts  without^  till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind, 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tossed, 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  onl^  lost: 
And  as  the  softened  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  face  assumes,  and  the  impression  leaves ; 
Now  called  by  one,  now  by  another  name^ 
Hie  form  is  only  changed,  the  wax  is  still  the  same; 
So  death,  so  caUed,  can  but  the  form  deface^ 
Th'  immortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space^ 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place." 

B.  XV.  v.  227—253 
In  what  Locke  jocolaily  says  of  the  «>ck|  he  alludes  to  Ludao't 
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deserve  to  be  thought  iimate  in  ua.  For  if  those  innate  ideas 
are  not  clear  and  distinct  so  as  to  be  tiniyersally  known,  and 
naturally  agreed  on,  thej  cannot  be  subjects  of  iinlTersal  and 
undoubted  truths,  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occasion  of 
perpetual  uncertainty.  For  I  suppose  every  one's  idea  of 
identity  will  not  be  the  same  that  Pythagoras  and  others  of 
his  followers  have.  And  which  then  shall  be  true  1  Which 
innate?  Or  are  there  two  different  ideas  of  identity,  both 
innate) 

5.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  the  questions  I  have  here 
proposed  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty  specula- 
tions; which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to  show,  that 
there  was  in  the  understandings  of  men  no  innate  idea  of 
identity.  He  that  shall  with  a  little  attention  reflect  on  the 
resurrection,  and  consider  that  divine  justice  will  bring  to 
judgment,  at  the  last  day,  the  very  same  persons  to  be  happy 
or  miserable  in  the  other,  who  did  well  or  ill  in  this  life,  will 
find  it  perhaps  not  easy  to  resolve  with  himself,  what  makes 
the  same  man,  or  wherein  identity*  consists;  and  will  not  be 
forward  to  think  he,  and  every  one,  even  chHdren  themselves, 
have  naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

6.  Wifu^  and  FcMrt  riot  innate  Ideas, — ^Let  us  examine  that 
principle  of  mathematicsf,  viz.,  ^  that  the  whole  is  bigger 

well-known  piooe  of  that  name^  wherein  the  Barcastic  satirist  makes 
excee^ngly  free  with  I^ythagoraH^  whose  soul,  he  infonns  ns,  after  many 
transmigrations,  animated  the  body  of  a  cobblei^B  chanticleer.  This 
honest  bird  haying  on  one  oocaidon  by  his  unseasonable  crowing  waked 
his  master  soon  after  midnight^  and  thus  violently  provoked  hu  anger, 
tells,  in  order  to  pacify  him,  the  long  stoiy  of  his  adventores,  which  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  peruse.  According  to  this  veracious  chronicler,  his 
soul  on  qtdtting  its  philosophical  mansion  animated  the  fonn  of  Ajspasia. 
He  then  became  Crates  the  cynic,  next  a  king,  then  a  beggar,  then  again 
a  Pemian  satrap;  afterwards  a  horsey  ^1^7*  *  ^&  luid  a  thousand  other 
thinffs.  In  giving  his  master  Micyllus  some  insight  into  his  own  histoiy, 
which  the  blockhead  had  wholly  foigotten,  he  tortures  his  miserly  soiu, 
by  assuring  him  that  he  had  formerly  been  an  Indian  enmiet  of  a  parti- 
cular species,  whose  business  it  is  to  dig  up  gold  out  of  the  earth.'*  Upon 
which  the  cobbler  exclaims,  "What  an  improvident  blockhead  must  I 
have  been,  for*not  bringing  away  with  me  a  few  grains  into  this  lifie, 
where  I  should  have  found  so  many  uses  for  them!  But  since  yon  so 
much  abound  In  knowledge,  what  win  become  of  me  in  the  next  life?  If 
anything  good,  I  wiU  get  up  directly  uid  lumg  myself  on  the  veiy  beam 
wluch  you  are  now  penhed  on.*' — £a 

*  See  on  this  subject,  Bishop  Butler's  disMrtations  on  Feisooal 
Identic,  appended  to  the  Analogy  of  Bdigbn. — IBsk 
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thaiL  a  port**  Thifi^  I  take  it,  is  reckoned  amongst  innate 
pTinciplea.  I  am  sore  it  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  be 
thought  so;  which  jet  nobody  can  think  it  to  be^  when  he 
considers  the  ideas  it  comprehends  in  it^  ^  whole  and  part^"  are 
perfecUj  rehttive;  but  the  poaitiye  ideas  to  which  they 
properly  and  immediately  belong,  are  extension  and  nnmber, 
of  which  alone  whole  and  part  are  relations.  So  that  if 
whole  and  part  are  innate  id^u^  extension  and  nnmber  most 
be  so  too;  it  being  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation^ 
without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs 
and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  whether  the  minds  of  men 
have  naturally  imprinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and 
number,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  the  patrons 
of  innate  princi^es. 

7.  Idea  qf  WorMp  wA  iamate. — "  That  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,'*  is,  without  doubt^  as  great  a  truth  as  any  that 
can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  deserves  the  first  place 
amongst  all  practical  principles.  But  yet  it  can  by  no  means 
be  thought  innate,  unless  the  ideas  of  God  and  worship  are 
innate.  That  the  idea  the  term  worship  stands  for,  is  not  in 
the  understanding  of  children,  and  a  character  stamped  on 
the  mind  in  its  first  original,  I  think  will  be  easily  granted 
by  any  one  that  considers  how  few  there  be  amongjst  grown, 
men  who  have  a  dear  and  distinct  notion  of  it.  And,  I 
suppose,  there  cannot  be  anything  more  ridiculous,  than  to 
say  that  children  haye  this  practical  principle  innate,  "  That 
God  is  to  be  worshipped,"  uid  yet  that  they  know  not  what 
that  worship  of  God  is,  whidi  is  their  duly.  But  to  pan 
by  this: 

8.  Idea  of  God  not  innate, — ^If  any  idea  can  be  imagined 
innate^  the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,*  fw  many  reasoos 

*  Into  the  use  of  this  inoorract  pbnee^  Looka  is  often  beimyedf  It 
hae  already  oceurred  twioe^  in  chap.  iL  |  4.  and  again  in  thk  place.  B««^ 
aa  Addison  Ions  ago  remarked,  a  mndk  graaier  writer  than  Looke  has 
indulged  in  piecisely  the  same  soleoiam. 

« God  and  his  Son  eoEoept, 

OreaAed  Ubing  nought  vahied  he  nor  sbonned." 
Where^  from  the  oonatraction  of  thekngoage,  itwoiddseemaaif  thepoet 
Qonsiderad  God  to  be  a  created  being.  Bat  a  little  rafleetwn  will  soffloe  to 
show  thi^  intending  to  enumerate  the  things  dreaded  by  Satan,  aodlumag 
named  the  Almi^ty  and  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  he  penelvaB 
there  are  no  others,  and  brsaks  aw»y  late  the  gwiewa  awortiop,  that  he 
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be  thought  so ;  since  it  is  hard  to  oonceiTe  how  there  ahoold 
be  iimate  monl  prindples,  without  an  innate  idea  of  a 
Deity:  without  a  notion  of  a  law-maker,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  notion  of  a  law,  and  an  obligation  to  obeerve  it. 
Besides  the  atheists  taken  notice  of  amongst  the  ancients,  and 
left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history,  hath  not  navigation 
discovered  in  these  later  ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of 
Soldani%*  in  Brazil,t  in  Boranday,^  and  in  the  Caribbee 
islands,  Ac^  amongst  whom  there  was  to  be  found  no  notion 
of  a  Qod,  no  religion)  ||     Nicholaus  del  Techo,  in  literis  eat 

dreaded  no  onKted  thing.  See  the  remaikB  of  Addison,  Spectator,  Now 
285,  Locke  ahould  have  written*  *'  Hie  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  our 
ideas,  for  many  reaaouB,"  &c. — £a 

*  Roe  apad  llieyenot,  p.  2.  t  Jo.  de  Lery,  c.  16. 

$  Martini^re  ^.    Terry  jjj^  and  jg.    ^  ' 


U  No  doubt  it  follows,  from,  the  prindpree  explained  in  the  early 
part  of  this  book,  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  but  it  is  not  the  lea^ 
true  that  man's  mind  is  naturally  fitted  for  the  aoquisition  of  certain 
ideas  and  principles,  amon^  whuui  those  constituting  the  foundation  of 
religion,  partioulaily  the  idea  of  God  and  of  a  future  state^  are  the 
dearest  and  most  evident.  So  much  indeed  is  often  acknowledged  by 
Locke,  who  yet,  both  here  and  elsewhere^  maintains  the  ezistenoe  ci 
whole  nations  to  which  the  most  obvious  of  all  truths  is  unknown.  This 
may  serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  the  ablest  minds,  when 
supporting  a  fiivourite  hypo^esis,  to  guard  against  veiy  palpable  ennon. 
To  me^  I  own,  the  thou^t  which  always  fiivt  sugKestea  itself  on  reading 
these  extraordinary  relMions  was,  that  the  tnhveUera  were  too  ignorant 
of  the  language,  and  consequently  too  little  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  the  baroaious  nations  about  which  they  wrote,  to  decide  as  to  what 
they  did  or  did  not  believa  No  traveller  of  modem  times  appean  to 
have  corroborated  the  relations  of  those  credulous  and  hasty  writers,  who 
seem  often  to  have  libelled  uncivilized  nations  that  they  and  thek 
countrymen  might  have  some  excuse  for  plundering  them.  The  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Thomas  Boe^  .on  which  Locke  relies,  for  the  opinions  of  the 
natives  of  Saldanha  Bay,'  is  as  follows:  *<The  land  is  fruitful,  but 
divided  by  hiffh  inaccessible  rooky  mountains  covered  with  snow,  the 
Biver  Duice  falling  into  -the  bay  on  the  east  side.  The  people  are  the 
most  barbarous  in  the  world,  eating  carrion,  wearing  the  guts  of  sheep 
about  their  necks  for  health,  and  rubbing  their  heads,  which  are  curled 
like  the  blacks^  with  the  dung  of  beasts  ai^  birds;  and  having  no  dothes 
but  skins  wrapped  about  their  shoulden^  the  flesh  side  next  the  bodv  in 
summer,  and  the  hair  in  winter,  llieir  houses  are  but  a  mat  rounded  at 
the  top  like  an  oven,  which  they  turn  as  the  wind  change^  having  no 
door  to  keep  it  out  Tb^have  left  off  their  custom  of  stealing,  bmt 
hnaw  no  CM  nr  rdigiim.  The  air  and  water  are  very  wholesome^  fto. 
(Church.  OolL  voL  i  626.)  To  this  heedleas  assertion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boe^  we  may  oppose  the  testimony  of  Baldawv  vhose  opinion  on  the 
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FtaHquaria  de  Oaaagaamm  CQnveEdane^  has  these  wdrds: 
•'^  Beperi  earn  gentem  milliiin  nomen  habere^  quod  Deum  et 

ffeneral  qaestion  exactly  Goincidea  with  my  own:  "Hie  exist^ioe  of  & 
Godj  or  Supreme  Being,  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  of  mankind, 
thii  there  it  no  nation  in  the  world  hnt  has  acknowledged  the  sameu 
What  is  aUeged  to  the  oontraiy  of  the  GhileBes*  Tapujars,  Brazil- 
ians, Madagascarians,  as  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida^  the  Carib- 
bee  Island)^  and  especially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  must  rather 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  those  authors  than  real  truth. 
Of  this  I  was  sufficiently  oonvinoed  in  1666,  when  I  tarried  three  months 
•it  the  Ga^  of  Gtood  Hope^  where  I  found  these  barbarians  to  perform 
their  religious  service  in  the  night-time,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
observe  in  1665,  when  I  came  that  way  before."  (Churchil's  ColL  voL  iiL 
p.  783.)  With  respect  to  the  religious  opinions  entertained  by  the 
aborigines  of  Brazil,  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  account  of  Lery,  on 
which  Locke  depends.  As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  and  contradictoiy 
notions  of  traveUers  on  subj^sts  of  tins  kind,  I  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Nieuhoff :  "  The  most  barbarous  of  the  Brazilians  inhabiting  the  inland 
eoontries^  scarce  know  anything  of  a  religion,  or  an  Almighty  Bein^. 
They  have  some  knowledge  remaining  of  a  general  deluge,  it  being  &eir 
c^union  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a  general 
deluge^  except  one  man  and  his  sister,  who  being  with  cMld  before^ 
they  by  degrees  repeopled  the  world.  They  know  not  what  GKxi  is,  nay, 
they  have  no  word  expressing  the  same^  unless  it  be  Tbba,  whi& 
aignifies  as  much  as  something  most  excellent  above  the  rest ;  thus  they 
eaU  the  thunder  Tubakununga^  i.e.,  a  noise  made  by  the  supreme  excel- 
lency, for  Akununga  implies  as  much  as  a  noise.  Tney  are  unacquainted 
with  heaven  or  hel(  though  they  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  the 
•ools  don't  die  with  the  bodies,  but  that  they  are  either  transplanted  into 
devils  or  spirits,  or  ebe  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  with  dancing  and 
singing  in  some  pleasant  fields,  which  they  say  are  beyond  the  mountains. 
Tbme  fields  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  brave  men  and  women  who  have  killed 
and  eaten  many  of  tiieir  enemies ;  but  such  as  have  been  idle,  and  never 
did  anything  of  moment,  are  tortured  by  the  devil,  unto  whom  they  give 
many  names.  They  have,  however,  some  sort  of  priests  among  them, 
whose  business  is  to  sacrifice  and  to  foretell  things  to  come.'*  (Church. 
ColL  u,  182.)  Compare  with  this  the  account  m  a  Portuguese  and  a 
SVench  traveller  in  Harris,  vol  i  p.  730.  Montaigne^  who  was  a 
curious  and  diligent  inquirer,  and  cannot  well  be  chuged  with  over 
credulity,  obtained  from  a  traveller  who  had  resided  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  Bnjdlf  a  most  satisfaotoiy  account  of  the  relision  of  its  inhabitants, 
lliis  man  observes,  that  "lis  croyent  les  Ames  etemelles:  et  oelles  qui 
ont  Ixen  m^rit^  des  dieuz,  estre  ]og4eB  h  Tendroit  du  Ciel  oh  le  solefl  se 
l^ve;  les  maudites,  du  cost^  de  f Occident"  (Essais,  ii.  p.  280.)  La 
Loub^'s  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  little  better  than 
what  Nieuho€f  writes  of  the  Brazilians. 

After  speaking  of  their  priests  and  monks,  he  describee  them  going 
'*  with  their  superiors  to  the  temple  to  prayers  for  two  hours,  which  they 
■n^  or  repeat  out  of  the  Baby  books.  In  these  their  morning  pray«r% 
wboh  the  people  never  miss,  they  call  to  mind  three  things:  Grody  and 
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homiiuB  animftin  signifioeiy  nulla  flacm  habet,  nulla  idola.*** 
These  are  mstanoes  of  nations  where  uDCultiyated  nature 

the  law  he  hath  left  them  to  observe ;  their  paienta,  and  the  benefits 
reodved  from  them ;  their  prieets,  and  the  reTerenoe  they  owe  them." 
Again,  of  their  oommandments,  the  sixth  is,  "Adore  God  and  thoee  ihait 
imitate  his  virtues.'*  Yet  alter  all  this.  La  Loub^  does  not  seraple  to 
assure  ns,  "  that  they  do  not  acknowledge  a  heaven  and  heD,  nor  any 
God  a  creator ;  yet  they  own  a  supreme  feUcity,  as  a  reoompense  of  eood 
works,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  miseiy,  as  the  punishment  of  the  guihy.*' 
(Harris's  OolL  iL  p.  482  et  seq.) 

On  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  it  was  scarcely  possible  in  Locke's  age 
to  obtain  any  very  clear  or  distinct  notion;  and  therefore,  though  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  exhibited  more  scepticism  on  a  point  of  tUs 
importance,  it  is  not  surprising  that»  believing  what  he  read,  his  opinionB 
should  have  been  erroneous.  Duhslde  observes,  that  there  are  three 
principal  sects  in  China,  of  which  the  first  is  that  of  the  learned,  who 
profess  the  primitive  religion  of  the  country,  as  taught  by  Confucius; 
the  second  is  that  of  Lao-tzu,  whose  doctrines  he  denominates  extrava- 
not  and  impious ;  and  the  third  that  of  Fo,  or  Buddha^  introduced  into 
the  country  about  sixty-five  years  after  the  Chrisfaan  era.  His  laborious 
but  unphilosophical  writer  supposes  the  Chinese  empire  to  have  been 
founded  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  by  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  who  preserved  by  tradition  just  notions  dT  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Deity.  These  doctrines,  together  with  a  pure  system  of 
ethics,  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught  l^  Confucfais,  whose  opinions 
are  those  of  the  learned.  Consult  Duhalde^  t  iiL  pp.  18 — ^20.  !Bohlen, 
treating  of  the  religion  of  Buddha^  observes  very  justly  on  this  question, 
"Non  dubitamus  cum  Runio  contendere^  nullum  omnino  religionis 
srptema  magis  esse  oppositum  atheism!  quam  illud  Tsutams^  et  demen* 
tiam  fere  esse,  universum  aliquem  populum  atheismi  aocusare^  qnum  viz 
ac  ne  vix  quidem  singulus  homo  existat  qui  omnem  prorsus  Dei  existen- 
tiam  negare  velit..*^  (De  Buddhismi  Origine  et  JState  Definiendis 
Tentamen,  etc.  p^  IS  et  seq.)  I  have  in  my  woric  on  the  Kndoos 
(voL  L  p.  175  et  seq.)  given  some  account  of  the  origin  and  progi-ees  of 
Buddhism  in  India^  with  the  authorities  to  be  consulted  tor  a  more 
complete  investigation.  Frsnoesoo  Carietti,  a  Florentine  traveller  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  three  great  sects  of 
Chma:  the  &rst  of  which,  he  sa^  derived  its  origin  from  Pythapntus; 
the  seoond,  or  sect  of  the  Literati,  worship,  he  says,  the  Kmg  of 
Heaven:  ''la  seconda  setta  ^  di  qu^e  che  adonno  il  Re  del  CSelo  e 
deUa  Terra :  e  di  questa  fanno  professione,  <}uasi  tutte  gli  uomini  letterala, 
e  filoflofi."  Of  this  sect  he  rdates  a  curious  circumstance^  vis.,  that 
they  erect  on  ihe  tops  of  their  houses,  chapeb  without  rooft,  in  order 
that  they  may  behold  the  akj,  which  they  worship  as  the  image  of  ML 
The  third  sect  he  describes,  is  that  of  Buddha.  (Ragionamenti  di  Fn 
Carietti,  il  p.  156  et  seq.  See  also  Le  Compte,  Nouvelle  M^.  sur  la 
Oune^  etc.,  iL  101  et  seq. ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Davisy  Thtfisaot  Boj. 
Asiat  Society,  L  5  et  seq.)— En. 

*  Belafcio  tnplax  de  zebus  Indids  Osaigturom  ||. 
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has  been  left  to  itself^  withoot  the  help  of  letters  aiul  disoipline, 
and  the  improrements  of  arts  and  sdenoes.  But  there  are 
others  to  be  found,  who  have  eqjojed  these  in  a  veiy  great 
measure^  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their 
tiioaghts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  God. 
It  wUl,  I  doubt  not»  be  a  surprise  to  others^  as  it  was  to  me, 
to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number.  But  for  this,  let  them 
consult  the  King  of  Trance's  late  envoy  thither,*  who  gives 
no  better  account  of  the  Chinese  themselyes.t  And  if  we 
"will  not  believe  La  Loub^  the  missionaries  of  China,  even 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chinese^ 
do  all  to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  u%  that  the  sect  of 
the  literati,  or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China, 
and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them  atheists.  Yid 
Navaiette,  in  the  collection  of  voyages,  vol  i,  and  jSistoria 
Cultus  Sinensium.  A  nd  perhaps^  if  we  should  with  attention 
mind  the  lives  and  discourses  of  people  not  so  fisur  off,  we 
should  have  too  muoh  reason  to  fear,  that  many  in  more 
civilized  countries  have  no  very  strong  and  dear  impressicms 
of  a  Deity  upon  their  minds ;  and  that  the  complaints  of 
atheism  nude  from  the  pulpit  are  not  without  reason.  And 
though  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefiioedly 
now,  yet  perhaps  we  should  hear  more  than  we  do  of  it  from 
others^  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magistrate's  sword,  or  their 
neighbour's  censure,  tie  up  people's  tongues;  which,  were  the 
apprehensions  of  punishment  or  shame  taken  away^  would 
as  openly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their  lives  do.  t 

9.  But-  had  all  mankind  everywhere  a  notion  c£  a  God, 
(idiereof  yet  history  tells  us  the  contrary,)  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  the  idea  of  him  was  innata  For  though 
xu>  nation  were  to  be  found  without  a  name^  and  some  few 
dark  notions  of  him,  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be 
natural  impressions  on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of 
fire^  or  the  sun,  heat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they 
stand  for  to  be  innate,  because  the  names  of  those  things^  and 
the  ideas  of  them,  are  so  universally  received  and  known 
amongst  mankind.    Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  want  of 

*  La  Loub^  dn  Boyamne  de  Siam,  t  L  a  9,  sect  15;  and  c  20, 
sect  22 ;  and  c.  22,  sect  0. 
t  lb.  1  L  0.  20,  sect  4,  and  e.  28. 
t  See  Locke's  third  lotter  to  the  BiflliopcfWoroeBter.--£n. 
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each  a  name,  or  the  abeenoe  of  such  a  notion  out  of  men's 
minds,  any  argument  against  the  being  of  a  God,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  -was  no  loadstone  in  the 
world,  because  a  great  part  of  mankind  had  neither  a  notion 
of  any  such  thing  nor  a  name  for  it ;  or  be  any  show  of 
argument  to  prove  that  there  are  no  distinct  and  yarious 
species  of  an^ls,  or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  because  we 
have  no  ideas  of  such  distinct  species,  or  names  for  them; 
for  men  being  furnished  with  words  by  the  common  language 
of  their  own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid  having  some  kind  of 
ideas  of  those  things,  whose  names  those  they  converse  with 
have  ocoBsion  frequently  to  mention  to  them.  And  if  they 
carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excellency,  greatness,  or  some- 
thing extraordinary;  if  apprehension  and  concernment  ao- 
oompany  it;  if  the  fear  of  absolute  andirresiBtible  power 
set  it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper, 
and  spread  the  further;  especially  if  it  be  such  an  idea  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  common  light  of  reason,  and  naturally 
deducible  from  every  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of  a 

!Qod  is.  For  the  visible  marks  of  extraordinaiy  wisdom  and 
power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that 
a  rational  creature  who  will  but  seriously  reflect  on  them, 
cannot  miss  the  discovery  of  a  Deity.  And  the  influence 
that  the  discovery  of  such  a  being  must  necessarily  have  on 
the  minds  of  all  that  have  but  once  heard  of  it  is  so  great, 
and  carries  such  a  weight  of  thought  and  communication 
with  it,  fchat  it  seems  stranger  to  me  that  a  whole  nation  of 
men  should  be  anywhere  found  so  brutish  as  to  want  the 
notion  of  a  €k)d,  than  that  they  should  be  without  any  notion 
of  number  or  fire. 

10.  The  name  of  Qod  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  to  express  a  stiperior,  powerful,  wise,  invisible 
being,  the  suitableness  of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of 
common  reason,  and  the  interest  men  will  always  have  to 
mention  it  often,  must  necessarily  spread  it  far  and  wide,  and 
continue  it  down  to  all  generations;  though  yet  the  general 
reception  of  this  name,  and  some  imperfect  and  unsteady 
notions  conveyed  theroby  to  the  ntitbiTiVing  part  of  mankind, 
prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate,  but  only  that  they  who  made 
the  discovery  had  made  a  right  use  of  their  reason,  thought 
maturely  of  the  causes  of  things^  and  traced  them  to  their 
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jHTgiwal;  from  whom  oiher  lesB  oonsiderixig  people  hanng 
oiDoe  received  ao  important  ft  notion,  it  oonld  not  eadlj  be 
lost  again. 

11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  fiom  the  notion  of  a  God> 
were  it  to  be  found  universally  in  alL  the  tribeB  of  mankind, 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  men  grown  to  maturity  in  all 
oountricB.  For  the  generality  of  the  acknowledging  of  a 
God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no  further  than  that;  whieh, 
if  it  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as 
well  prove  the  idea  of  fire  innate;  since  I  think  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  has  a 
notion  of  a  God,  who  has  not  also  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt 
not  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children  should  be  placed  in  an 
island  where  no  fire  was,  they  would  certainly  neither  have 
any  notion  of  such  a  thing,  nor  name  for  it,  how  generally 
soever  it  were  received  and  known  in  all  the  world  besides;* 
and  perhaps  too  their  apprehensions  would  be  as  fiir  removed 
from  any  name,  or  notion  of  a  God,  till  some  one  amongst  them 
had  employed  his  thoughts  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
causes  of  things,  which  would  easily  lead  him  to  the  notion 
of  a  €rod ;  which  having  once  taught  to  others^  reason,  and  the 
natural  propensity  of  their  own  thoughts^  would  afterwards 
propagate,  and  continue  amongst  theoLt 

*  See  A  former  note  on  the  nations  ignonnt  of  the  use  of  fire^  p.  80. 
—Ed. 

t  That  men  widely  separated  from  each  other  may  airiTe^  by  inde- 
pendent researches,  at  condturions  nearly  the  aame^  appears  firom  many 
eKsmpies.  Thvm,  in  theology^  we  find  Plaio,  the  Mindoos,  and  the 
Africans  of  Fid%  concurring  in  the  belief  that  the  Supreme  Qod  is  too 
fiu-  removed  from  human  knowledge  to  be  to  the  people  an  object  of 
worship.  Amonff  the  Greeks  acooidingly,  the  multitade^  neglecting 
the  pnmary  divimty,  addicted  themselyes  to  the  adoration  of  seoondaiy 
and  inferiof^powers.  In  Hindustan,  Brimha»  or  the  Supreme  Intelligence^ 
has,  I  bdieye^  btat  one  temple  in  all  the  land,  while  the  other  gods,  his 
servants  and  ministers,  possess  shrines  and  altan  without  number. 
Something  very  closely  resembling  this  takes  place  among  the  people  of 
Fida,  who^  '*mr  the  most  part^  haxe  an  imperfect  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  Almighty  and  Omnipresent,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  formation 
of  the  universe,  and  give  lum  an  infinite  preference  above  their  endless 
number  of  idol  gods,  to  whom,  because  he  is  so  highly  exalted,  they  neither 
pray  nor  offer  any  sacrifices,  alleffinff  that  they  think  his  incompanUe 
grandeur  does  not  permit  him  to  uunk  of  the  human  race^  or  be  at  the 
trouble  of  governing  the  world,  which  he  has  therefore  committed  to 
thair  idols,  to  rule  as  his  vio^geraits  in  all  things ;  and  therefore  they 
direct  all  their  religious  worship  to  those  inleriiQr  dsities;  amongst  irtiom 
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12.  SwUable  to  God^$  Goodneu,  that  aU  Mm  should  ham 
an  Idea  of  ffiany  ther^bre  naturally  imprinted  by  Huny  amr 
awered, — ^Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  goodneBB 
of  God  to  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  men,  characters  and 
notions  of  himself,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  the  dark  and 
doubt  in  so  grand  a  concernment;  and  also  by  that  means  to 
secure  to  himsdf  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  so 
intelligent  a  creature  as  man ;  and  therefore  he  has  done  it. 

This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more 
than  those  who  use  it  in  this  case  expect  from  it.  For  if  we 
may  conclude  that  God  hath  done  for  men  all  that  men  shall 
judge  is  best  for  them,  because  it  is  suitable  to  his  goodness 
so  to  do,  it  will  prove,  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on 
tiiie  minds  of  men  an  idea  of  himself,  but  that  he  hath  plainly 
stamped  there,  in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience  to 

they  reckon  as  the  principal,  first,  a  sort  of  reddish  brown  snake ;  next 
to  it  the  high,  lofty  trees,  of  a  beautiful  form;  and  next  to  them,  agam, 
the  sea."  (Barbot's  Becription  of  the  Coasts  of  South  Guinea^  o.  111.) 
Brimh%  or  Brahm,  the  one  inoomprehenaible  god,  must  by  no  means  be 
oonfounded  with  Brahmft^  one  of  the  persons  of  the  IHfimrtL  It  is 
generally  supposed,  as  is  positively  asserted  by  Ward,  that  no  temple 
has  ever  been  erected  in  India  to  the  true  God.  Colonel  Tod,  however, 
informs  us  that  there  still  exists  entire,  at  Cheetore,  an  enormous  and 
oostly  frahrio  dedicated  to  '*BrLmha,"  the  oreator,  not  <<Biahml" 
Being  to  **  the  One,"  and  consequently  containing  no  idol,  it  may  thus 
have  esoi^ed  the  ruthless  fiuy  of  the  invaders.  (Annals  of  Rajast'han, 
vol  i  p.  275.)  The  same  author  also  supposes  that  pure  theism  was 
once  found  in  India,  (p.  585.)  He  afterwards  appears  to  lose  sifffat  of 
the  above  temple^  when,  speaking  of  the  numerous  shzines  round  lake 
Pohkur,  he  says,  ''By  &r  the  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  shrine  of 

the  creator  Brinha. This  is  the  ioU  tabernacle  dedicated  to  the 

One  Gk)d,  which  I  ever  saw  or  have  heard  of  in  India."  (p.  774.)  Not 
unlike  were  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  tau^t  that  the 
soul  was  a  particle  of  the  divine  »therf  which,  without  oonadonsness, 
animated  suocessively  myriads  of  sentient  beings.  They  worshipped 
brute  matter,  and  the  elements;  and,  according  to  Herodotui^  (lib.  1I» 
cap.  123^)  their  eight  greater  divinities  were  the  four  elements,  tiie  sun, 
the  moon,  day,  and  night — ^mere  pantheism.  Diogenes  Laertius  likewise 
aoouses  them  of  pan^eum.  But  Jablonski  maintains  that  the  move 
•ncisiit  Sgyptian  philoeophen  believed  in  one  God.  This  infinite  spirit^ 
wUdi,  like  the  BrimhA  of  the  Hindoos,  included  both  saxes^  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  subtile  fire,  and  was  called  Phtka.  Yet  the  wonhip  of 
this  god,  like  that  of  Brimha  in  India»  died  away.  He  had,  hi  liMst^  m 
aU  Sml»  but  one  single  temple^  whioh  was  at  Memphis.  (JabtoMki, 
PaatL  4g7Pt  t  L  pp^  81-*l^)— Ssi 
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Mb  will;  and  that  he  hath  givea  them  a  will  and  affections 
conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doabt^  every  one  will  think 
better  for  men,  than  that  they  ahould,  in  the  dark,  grope  after 
knowledge,  as  8t.  Fttol  tella  us  ail  nations  did  after  God, 
(ActB  zviL  27,)  than  that  their  wills  should  clash  with  tiieir 
understandings,  and  their  appetites  cross  their  duty.  The 
Bomaaists  say  it  is  best  for  men,  and  so  suitable  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  that  there  should  be  an  in&llible  judge  of  con- 
troversies on  earth,  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by 
the  same  reason,  say  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man 
himself  should  be  in&llible.  I  leave  them  to  consider,  whether 
by  the  force  of  this  argument  they  shall  think  that  eveiy 
man  is  so.  I  think  it  a  very  good  argument  to  say,  the 
infinitely  wise  Gk>d  hath  made  it  so,  and  therefore  it  is  best. 
But  it  seems  to  me  a  little  too  much  confidence  of  our  own 
wisdom  to  say,  ''I  think  it  best,  and  therefore  God  hath 
made  it  so;"  and  in  the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
a  argue  from  such  a  topic  that  God  hath  done  so,  when  certain 

experience  shows  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodness  of 
God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  such  original 
impressions  of  knowledge  or  ideas  stamped  on  the  mind, 
since  he  hath  furnished  man  with  those  Acuities  whidi  will 
ser^e  for  the  sufBlcient  discorery  of  all  things  requisite  to  the 
end  of  such  a  being;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  show,  that  a 
man,  by  the  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may,  without 
any  innate  prindples,  attain  a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other 
thiDgs  that  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with 
those  Acuities  of  knowledge  which  he  hath,  was  no  more 
obliged  by  his  goodness  to  plant  those  innate  notions  in  his 
mind,  than  that,  having  given  him  reason,  hands,  and  ma- 
teriak,  he  should  build  hun  bridges  or  houses,  which  some 
people  in  the  world,  however,  of  good  parts,  do  either  totally 
want^  or  are  but  ill  provided  of,  as  wdl  as  others  are  wholly 
without  ideas  of  God  and  principles  of  morality,  or  at  least 
have  but  very  ill  ones;  the  reason  in  both  cases  being,  that 
they  never  employed  their  parts,  fiumlties,  and  powers  in- 
dustriously that  way,  but  contented  themselves  with  the 
opinions,  fiishions,  and  things  of  their  countiy,  as  they  found 
them,  without  looking  any  further.  Had  you  or  I  been 
bom  at  the  Bay  of  Soldania,  possibly  our  thoughts  and 
notions  had  not  exceeded  tiiose  brutish  ones  of  the  Hottentots 
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that  inhabit  there;  and  had  theYirgiiiia  king  Apochancana 
been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been  perhaps  aa  knowing 
a  divine  and  as  good  a  mathematician  as  any  in  it ;  the  diffeiv 
enoe  between  him  and  a  more  improved  Englishman  lying 
barely  in  this,  that  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  bounded 
within  the  ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  countty, 
and  never  directed  to  any  other,  or  fiirther  inquiries;  and  if 
he  had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  because  he  pursued 
not  those  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

13.  Ideas  of  God  vwrious  in  differerU  Men, — ^I  grants  that  if 
there  were  any  idea  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men,  we  have  reason  to  expect  it  should  be  the  notion  of  his 
Maker,  as  a  mark  Gknl  set  on  his  own  workmanship,  to  mind 
man  of  his  dependence  and  duty,  and  that  herein  should 
appear  the  first  instances  of  human  knowledge.  But  how 
late  is  it  before  any  such  notion  is  discoverable  in  children ! 
And  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble 
the  opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  represent  the 
true  Qod !  He  that  shall  observe  in  children  tiie  progress 
whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they  have,  will 
think  that  the  objects  they  do  first  and  most  familiarly  con- 
verse with,  are  those  that  make  the  first  impressions  on  their 
understandings ;  nor  will  he  find  the  least  footsteps  of  any 
other.  It  is  easy  to  take  notice  how  their  thoughts  enlarge 
themselves,  only  as  they  come  to  be  acquaioted  with  a  greater 
variety  of  sensible  objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in 
their  memories,  and  to  get  the  skill  to  compound  and  enlarge 
them,  and  several  ways  put  them  together.  How  by  these 
means  they  come  to  ficame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have 
of  a  Deity,  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

14.  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God,  are 
the  characters  and  marks  of  himself,  engraven  on  their  minds 
by  his  own  finger,  when  we  see  that,  in  the  same  country, 
under  one  and  the  same  name,  men  have  far  different,  nay, 
often  contrary  and  inconsistent  ideas  and  conceptions  of  himi  * 

*  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  truth  is  furnished  by  Pascal,  in  his 
LetteiB  on  the  ''Pouvoir  prochain,"  and  '*  La  Grace  sumsante,"  where 
he  shows  that  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  thou^g^h  employing  the  same 
tenns,  gave  them  each  a  different  interpretation,  in  accordance  with 
their  peculiar  theories.  Speaking  of  " la  grace  Bu£5sante"  and  "la  gnuce 
efficace,"  he  has  the  following  sprightly  colloquy  between  a  Jansenist 
and  a  Dominioan:  ''Mais  enfin,  men  p^re,  cette  grace  donn^  Ik  tons 
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13ieir  agreeing  in  a  name^  or  a  Bouad,  will  acaroe  prove  an 
innate  notion  of  him. 

15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Deity  oonld  they 
haye,  who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  hundi^ds  9  "Every 
deity  that  they  owned  above  one^  was  an  iniallible  evidence 
of  tiieir  ignoianoe  of  hini«  and  a  proof  that  they  had  no  true 
XM>tion  of  God,  where  unity,  infinity,  and  eternity  were  ex- 
cluded. To  which,  if  we  add  their  gross  oonoeptionB  of  corpo- 
reity, expressed  in  their  images  and  representations  of  their 
duties,  the  amours,  marriages,  copu]^tion%  lusts,  quarrels,  and 
other  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods,  we  shall 
have  little  reason  to  think  that  the  heathen  worid,  i.  e.,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  had  such  ideas  of  Qod  in  their 
minds,  as  he  himself,  out  of  care  that  they  should  not  be  mis- 
taken about  him,  was  author  of*  And  this  universality  of 
consent,  so  much  argued,  if  it  prove  any  native  impressions^ 
it  will  be  only  this,  that  Gkxi  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all 
man  speaking  the  same  language,  a  name  for  himself,  but  not 

ks  honmies  est  sufitanUt  Qui,  dit-iL^ — ^Et  ndanmoins  elle  n'a  nvl  effei 
Mfw  grace  ^jkacef  Cel*  est  vrai,  dit-U. — ^£t  touB  n'ont  paB  V^fieacet 
JX  est  TTai,  dit-U. — CTest-it-dire^  lui  dis-je,  que  tons  ont  aaaez  de  grace^ 
et  qae  tout  n'en  out  pas  assez;  c'est-k-cure,  que  oette  grace  suffit^ 
qaoiqu*elle  ne  suffice  pas ;  c'est-k-dire,  qu'elle  est  suffisaate  de  nom,  et 
inboffisante  en  efiPet  En  bonne  fbj,  mon  pk«^  oette  doctrine  est  bien 
subtile.  AyeK-TOus  oubli^  en  quittant  le  monde,  ce  que  le  mot  de 
miffMaM  y  signifie?  ne  yous  sonyient-U  pas  qu'U  enfenne  tout  oe  qui  est 
n^cessaire  pour  agir?  Mais  vous  n*en  avez  pas  perdu  la  m^moire;  car, 
pour  me  seryir  d'une  comparaison  qui  yous  sera  plus  sensible,  si  Von  ne 
'VaoB  servoit  k  table  que  deux  onoes  de  pain  et  im  Yerre  d'eau  par  jour, 
series-TOUB  content  de  votre  prieur  qui  vous  diroit  que  oda  seioit 
suffisant  pour  yous  nourrir,  sous  pr^texto  qu'aYec  autre  chose  qu'il  ne 
YOUS  donneroit  pas,  yous  auriez  tout  ce  qui  yous  seroit  n^oessaire  pour 
vous  nouirir?"     (Lettres  Provindalea,  i.  23  et  seq.) — Ed. 

*  Plato  bad  already,  in  bis  day,  begun  seYorelv  to  animadYert  on  the 
unworthy  notions  which  the  pagans  entertained  of  Qod.  In  his  great 
woik  on  the  Bepublic,  teeming  with  the  noblest  philosophical  8peculationa» 
we  find  an  extniordinaiy  picture  of  the  arts  whereby  the  begging  priesis 
contriYed  to  turn  the  foUies  of  paganism  to  account.  Like  the  mendicant 
friara,  and  other  religious  impostors  of  Christian  Europe^  they  traveOed 
about  the  country,  besieging  especially  the  houses  of  tiie  rich,  whose 
personal  crimes,  together  with  those  of  their  ancestors,  they  professed 
themselYes  able  to  ezj^te  by  charms  and  incantations.  According  to 
their  account  of  the  matter,  they  had  the  gods  completely  imder  uieh* 
thumbs  and  could  compel  them,  not  only  to  grant  i^olution  for  past  of- 
fences^ but  indulgence  for  sins  to  come.  See  the  whole  passage^  with 
the  notes  of  Stallbkunif  vol  1  p.  Ill  et  seq.— Ed. 

▼OL.  I.  O 
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any  idea;  since  those  people  who  agreed  in  the  name^  had,  at 
the  same  time,  &r  different  apprehensiane  about  the  tlung^ 
signified.  If  they  say  that  the  variety  of  deities  worshipped 
by  the  heathen  world,  were  bat  figoratiye  ways  of  ezpressilig 
the  several  attributes  of  that  inoomprehenaible  Being,  or 
several  parts  of  his  providence,  I  aiiBwer,  what  they  might 
be  in  the  original  I  will  not  here  inqnire,  but  that  tli^  were 
so  in  the  thoughts  of  the  vulgar  I  think  nobody  will  affirm. 
And  he  that  will  consult  the  voyage  of  the  Bishop  of  Beiyte^ 
0.  13,  (not  to  mention  other  testimonies,)  will  find  that  thr 
theology  of  the  Siamites  {oofessedly  owns  a  plurality  of  gods; 
or,  as  the  Abb€  de  Choisy  more  judiciously  remarks  in  his- 
Joumal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  4t?,  it  oonsiats  properly  in  ae* 
knowledging  no  Qod  at  alL* 

*  Though  I  hare  already  shown,  even  from  La  Loubbre  TiimBftTf;  thai 
the  Siameae  beliare^  like  all  other  nationsy  in  the  existence  of  a  God, ' 
and  it  might»  perha^  have  been  luffident  to  say  that  they  are  'Baddr 
hists,  I  will  yet  add  two  or  three  teetimomee  to  show  with  how  great  in- 
josUce  they  are,  by  the  AbM  de  Choisy,  accused  of  impiety.  Sir  TliomaB 
Herbert  obeenres,  in  his  account  of  this  people,  that  they  "have  groves 
and  altars,  on  wbich  they  offer  flesh,  frurts,  and  flowers ;  and  many  times, 
when  their  TsUapoi  tells  them  their  Deumo  is  melancholy  they  make 
harmonious  music  to  tiiem  to  make  them  cheerfoL  Others,  by  break  of 
day,  run  to  their  pagods  with  a  basket  of  rice,  hopmg  that  day  will  be 
happier.  The  Tulapoi  preach  usually  every  Monday  (then-  sabbath)  in 
the  mariLety  and  call  the  peoi^e  together  by  the  sound  of  a  copper  basin. 
They  seem  mendicants  by  profession ;  yet  what  by  their  policy,  and  what 
by  their  Incantations^  (for  they  foretJl  future  events,  and  have*  great 
knowledge  in  thines  past,  present^  and  to  come^  by  ma^c,  and  moral 
observations,  resolving,  dissuading,  applauding,  and  directing  them,) 
they  aro  had  in  veiy  great  estimation:  these  are  their  priests.'*  (In 
Harris's  CoU. ,  where  the  text  is  somewhat  modernized.   See  orig.  p.  858. ) 

Tavemier  having  remarked  on  the  great  number  of  priests  and  pago- 
das, adds,  that  the  Siamese  "say  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  and 
theus  are  brothen,  but  thebn  was  the  eldest."  (In  Harris's  Coll.  vol.  ii. 
p.  888.)  But  the  most  positive  testimony  is  that  of  Mandelslo,  accord- 
ing to  whom,  "they  believe  one  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  goveme 
the  world  by  divers  inferior  gods.  They  say  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
and  after  it  is  purified,  by  passing  through  several  bodies,  is  either  con- 
demned to  eternal  tonnents,  or  enjoys  beatitude.  Hey  tell  yon  that 
this  has  been  transmitted  to  them  by  tradition,  tone  out  of  mind;  for 
the  rest,  they  hold  that  good  deeds,  and  especially  charity,  are  the  chief 
means  to  attain  salvation ;  which  is  the  reason  they  extend  their  charity 
even  to  beasts,  such  as  birds  and  fish,  which  they  buy  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  as  bdieving  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  'Aaa  is  the  reason, 
also,  why  they  never  condemn  any  otiier  religion,  or  dispute  witii  them.** 
(In  Harria's  ColL  iL  12d.>--£a 
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If  it  be  said,  tliat  wise  men  of  all  nations  came  to  have 
trae  conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant 
it     Bnt  then  this, 

flrstj  Ezdndes  nniTersalitj  of  consent  in  anything  but  the 
name;  for  those  wise  men  being  yeiy  few,  perhaps  one  of  a 
thoosand,  this  nniyersality  is  very  narrow. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  truest 
and  best  notions  men  had  of  God  were  not  imprinted,  but 
acquired  by  thought  and  meditation,  and  a  right  use  of  their 
fiKAilties:  since  tJbe  wise  and  considerate  men  of  the  world, 
by  a  right  and  careful  employment  of  their  thoughts  and 
reason,  attained  true  notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things; 
whilst  the  lazy  and  inconsiderate  part  of  men,  making  far 
the  greater  number,  took  up  their  notions  by  chance,  firom 
common  tradition  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to 
think  the  notion  of  Qod  innate,  because  all  wise  men  had  it, 
virtue  too  must  be  thought  innate,  for  that  also  wise  men 
have  always  had. 

16.  This  was  evidently  the  case  of  all  GentiHsm;  nor  hath 
eiven  amongst  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans^  who  acknow- 
ledge but  one  Qodf  this  doctrine,  and  the  care  taken  in  those 
nations  to  teach  men  to  have  true  notions  of  a  €k>d,  prevailed 
80  &r  as  to  make  men  to  have  the  same  and  the  true  ideas  of 
him.  How  many  even  amongst  us  will  be  found  upon  in- 
quiry to  fancy  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  sitting  in  heaven, 
and  to  have  many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions  of  him  1 
Christians  as  well  as  Turks  have  had  whole  sects  owning  and 
contending  earnestly  for  it,  and  that  the  Deity  was  corporeal, 
and  of  human  shape :  and  though  we  find  few  among  us  who 
profess  themselves  Anthropomorphites,  (though  some  I  have 
met  with  that  own  it,)  yet  I  believe  he  that  will  make  it  his 
business  may  find  amongst  the  ignorant  and  iminstructed 
Christians  many  of  that  opioion.  Talk  but  with  countiy 
people,  almost  of  any  age,  or  young  people  of  almost  any  con- 
dition, and  you  shall  find,  that  though  the  name  of  God  be 
frequently  in  their  mouths,  yet  the  notions  they  apply  this 
name  to  are  so  odd,  low,  and  pitiful,  that  nobody  can  imagine 
they  were  taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  less  that  they  were 
charaotem  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself.  Nor  do  I 
see  how  it  derogates  more  firom  the  goodness  <^  God,  that  he 

0  a 
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has  given  us  miDds  unfumished  with  these  ideas  of  himself, 
than  that  he  hath  sent  us  into  the  world  with  bodies  un- 
clothed, and  that  there  is  no  art  or  skill  bom  with  us;  for, 
being  fitted  with  faculties  to  attain  these,  it  is  want  of  industiy 
and  consideration  in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  have 
them  not.  It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  op- 
posite angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines  are 
equal,  fliere  was  never  any  rational  creature  that  set  himself 
sincerely  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  propositions  that  could 
fail  to  assent  to  them,  though  yet  it  be  past  doubt  that  there 
are  many  men  who,  having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that 
way,  are  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  If  any  one 
think  fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  extent)  uni- 
versal consent,  such  an  one  I  easily  allow;  but  such  an  uni- 
versal consent  as  this,  proves  not  the  idea  of  God,  any  more 
than  it  does  the  idea  of  such  angles,  innate, 

1 7.  Ifth&  Idea  of  God  he  twt  innatey  no  other  can  he  supposed 
innate, — Sinpe  then,  though  the  knowledge  of  a  God  be  the 
most  natural  discovery  of  human  reason,  yet  the  idea  of  him 
is  not  innate,  as  I  think  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said; 
I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  any  other  idea  found  that 
can  pretend  to  it :  since  if  God  hath  sent  any  impression,  any 
character  on  the  understanding  of  men,  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  expect  it  should  have  been  some  clear  and  uniform  idea  of 
himself,  as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  receive 
80  incomprehensible  and  infinite  an  object.  But  our  minds 
being  at  first  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are  most  concerned 
to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all  other  innate 
characters.  I  must  own,  aa  far  as  I  can  observe  I  can  find 
none,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

18.  Idea  ofSvhstance  not  innate. — I  confess  there  is  another 
idea  which  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind  to  have,  as 
it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they  had  it;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
substance,  which  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  by  sensation 
or  reflection.  If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas, 
we  might  well  expect  they  should  be  such  as  by  our  own 
fiwjulties  we  cannot  procure  to  ourselves ;  but  we  see,  on  the 
contrary,  that  since  by  those  ways  whereby  our  ideas  are 
brought  into  our  minds  this  is  not,  we  have  no  such  clear 
idea  at  aU,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by  the  word  Bub> 
stance^  but  onl^  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not 
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whjit,  i.  e.,  of  something  whereof  ve  have  no  particular  dis- 
tinct positive  idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the  substratum  or 
support  of  those  ideas  we  know, 

19.  JSCo  Propositions  can  he  in/nate,  since  no  Ideas  a/re  in- 
naie. — ^Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate,  either  speculative  or 
practical,  principles,  it  may  with  as  much  probability  be  said 
that  a  man  hath  £100  sterling  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  denied 
that  he  hath  either  penny,  shilling,  crown,  or  other  coin  out 
of  which  the  sum  is  to  be  made  up,  as  to  think  that  certain 
propositions  are  innate  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are 
can  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  recep- 
tion and  assent  that  is  given*  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 
ideas  expressed  in  them  are  innate;  for  in  many  cases,  how- 
ever the  ideas  came  there,  the  assent  to  words  expressing  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas,  wiU  necessarily 
follow.  Every  one  that  hath  a  true  idea  of  Qod  and  worship, 
will  assent  to  this  proposition,  "that  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped," when  expressed  in  a  language  he  understands;  and 
every  rational  man  that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may 
be  ready  to  assent  to  this  proposition  to-morrow;  and  yet 
millions  of  men  may  be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or  both 
those  ideas  to-day.  For  if  we  will  allow  savages  and  most 
country  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worship,  (which  con- 
versation with  them  will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe,) 
yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  supposed  to  have  those  ideas, 
which  therefore  they  must  begin  to  have  some  time  or  other; 
and  then  they  will  also  begin  to  assent  to  that  proposition, 
and  make  very  little  question  of  it  ever  after.  But  such  an 
assent  upon  hearing,  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate, 
than  it  does  that  one  bom  blind  (with  cataracts  which  will 
be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas  of  the  sun,  or 
light,  or  saffiron,  or  yellow,  because  when  his  sight  is  cleared 
he  will  certainly  assent  to  this  proposition,  "  that  the  sun  is 
lucid,  or  that  safiron  is  yellow;"  and  therefore  if  such  an 
assent  upon  hearing  cannot  prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can 
much  less  the  propositions  made  up  of  those  ideas.  If  they 
have  any  iimate  ideas,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told  what  and 
how  many  they  are. 

20.  Ho  innate  Ideas  in  the  Memory. — To  which  let  me  add, 
if  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  the 
mind  does  not  actually  think  on,  they  must  be  lodged  in  the 
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memoiy,  and  frqm  thence  most  be  brought  into  view  hy  re- 
membrance; i  e.,  must  be  known  when  ^ej  are  remembered 
to  have  been  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,  unless  remem- 
brance can  be  without  remembrance.  For  to  remember  is  to 
perceive  anything  with  memory,  or  with  a  consciousness  that 
it  was  known  or  perceived  before :  without  this,  whatever  idea 
comes  into  the  mind  is  new,  and  not  remembered;  this  con- 
sciousness of  its  having  been  in  the  mind  before,  being  that 
which  distinguishes  remembering  from  all  other  ways  of 
thinking.  Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  min^ 
was  never  in  the  mind*  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind,  is 
either  an  actual  perception,  or  eke  having  been  an  actual  per- 
ception, is  so  in  the  mind,  that  by  the  memory  it  can  be  made 
an  actual  perception  again.  Wlienever  there  is  the  actual 
perception  of  an  idea  without  memoiy,  the  idea  appears  peiv 
lectly  new  and  unknown  before  to  the  understandings  When- 
ever the  memory  brings  any  idea  into  actual  view,  it  is  with 
a  consciousness  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was  not 
wholly  a  stranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be  not  so,  I 
appeal  to  every  one's  observation:  and  then  I  desire  an  in- 
stance of  an  idea  pretended  to  be  innate;,  which  (before  any 
impression  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  one 
could  revive  and  remember  as  an  idea  he  had  formerly  known  ; 
without  which  consciousness  of  a  former  pero^tion  there  is  no 
remembrance;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  with- 
out that  consciousness  is  not  remembered,  or  comes  not  out  of 
the  memory,  nor  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  before  that 
appearance;  for  what  is  not  either  actually  in  view  or  in  the 
memoiy,  is  in  the  mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  it 
had  never  been  there.  Suppose  a  child  had  the  use  of  his 
eyes  till  he  knows  and  distinguishes  colours;  but  then  cata- 
racts shut  the  windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly 
in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  perfectly  loses  all  memozy  of 
the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.     This  was  the  case  of  a 

*  This  point  has  been  disctuned  with  mnch  pemevenmoe  by  GondiUao^ 
who  in  Bome  things  a  mere  reflection  of  Locke^  affeoto  in  othen  to 
differ  firom  him.  for  the  puipose^  perhaps,  of  keeping  up  a  show  d  ori- 
ginality. He  observes  on  the  question  here  treated  o^  "Les  objets 
agiroi^t  inutilement  sur  les  sens^  et  Tftme  n'en  prendroit  jamais  con* 
noissanoe  si  elle  n'en  avoit  pas  perception.  Anud  le  pemier  etle 
moindre  ddgr^  de  connoissanoe^  c'est  d'apperoevoir."  (Bssaa  sor  Toii^ne 
des  oonnouuneeB  huxnaines^  FafftLf2.Gh.l.Lip.  94)— S». 
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iyiind  man  I  onoe  talked  with,  "vrho  lost  his  sight  by  the  small* 
p^c  when  he  iras  a  child,  and  had  no  more  notion  of  eolonrs 
^lan  one  bom  blind.    I  ask  wheiSher  any  one  can  say  this 
fiiaa  had  then  any  ideas  of  colours  in  hia  mind,  any  more  than 
one  bom  blind  f    And  I  think  nobody  -will  say  that  either  of 
them  had  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  colours  at  all.     His  cata- 
laots  are  couched,  and  ti^en  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  i^ 
ittembers  not)  of  colours,  de  novo,  by  his  restored  sight  con- 
Teyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  ooneciousness  of  a 
fbiiner  acquaintance :  and  these  now  he  can  reviye  and  call  to 
mind  in  the  dark.     In  this  case  all  these  ideas  of  c<^ours 
which,  when  out  of  riew,  can  be  revived  with  a  consciousness 
of  a  former  acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said 
to  be  in  the  mind.     The  use  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever 
idea,  being  not  actnaUy  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only 
by  being  in  the  memory;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory,  it 
is  not  in  the  mind ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  memoiy,  it  cannot  by 
die  memory  be  brought  into  actual  view  without  a  perception 
that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory;  which  is  this,  that  it  had 
been  known  before,  and  is  now  remembered.     If  therefore 
there  be  any  innate  ideas,  they  must  be  in  the  memory,  or 
else  nowhere  in  the  mind;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memoi;y, 
they  can  be  revived  without  any  impression  from  without; 
and  whenever  they  are  brought  into  th6  mind  they  are  re- 
membered, i  e.,  they  bring  with  them  a  perception  of  their 
not  being  wholly  new  to  it.     This  being  a  constant  and  dis- 
tinguishing difference  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  in 
the  memory  or  in  the  mind;  that  what  is  not  in  the  memory, 
whenever  it  appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown 
before;  and  what  is  in  the  memory  or  in  the  mind,  whenever 
it  is  suggested  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,  but  the 
mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  was  there  before.     By 
this  it  may  be  tried  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas  in  the 
mind,  before  impression  from  eensation  or  reflection.     I  would 
fiun  meet  with  the  man  who,  when  he  came  to  the  use  of 
reason,  or  at  any  other  time,  remembered  any  one  of  them; 
and  to  whom  after  he  was  bom,  they  were  never  new.     If 
any  one  will  say  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind  that  are  not  in 
the  memory,  I  desire  him  to  explain  himself,  and  make  what 
he  says  intelligible. 

21.  Ffinoiplei  nU  iimaU,  becoMe  of  UuU  u$e  or  IMe  car- 
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Umniy, — ^Besides  wiiat  I  have  already  said,  there  is  another 
reason  wYlj  I  doubt  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  pri». 
ciples  are  innate.  I  that  am  folly  persuaded  that  the  in* 
finitely  wise  God  made  all  things  in  perfect  wisdom,  oannot 
satisfy  myself  why  he  should  be  supposed  to  print  upon  the 
minds  of  men  some  uniTersal  principles ;  whereof  those  that 
are  pretended  innate  and  concern  speculation  are  of  no  great 
use;  and  those  that  concern  praddoe,  not  self-evident;  and 
neither  of  them  distinguishable  from  some  other  truths  not 
allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpose  should  chaiacten 
be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  finger  of  Qod,  which  are  not 
clearer  there  than  those  which  are  afterwards  introduced,  or 
cannot  be  distinguished  from,  them?  If  any  one  thinks  there 
are  such  innate  ideas  and  propositions  which  by  their  deaj^ 
ness  and  usefulness  are  distinguishable  from  all  that  is  adveo- 
titious  in  the  mind  and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter 
for  him  to  tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be 
a  fit  judge  whether  they  be  so  or  not;  since  if  there  be  such 
innate  ideas  and  impressions,  plainly  different  fix>m  all  other 
perceptions  and  knowledge,  every  one  will  find  it  true  in 
himself.  Of  the  evidence  of  these  supposed  innate  maTims  I 
have  spoken  already ;  of  their  usefulness  I  shall  have  oooasion 
to  speak  more  hereafter. 

22.  Dijfkrwycs  of  MerCa  Di&eowries  d^^penda  upon  the 
di^ffhrenJt  ApplvGaUon  of  their  FacuUiea. — ^To  conclude:  some 
ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's  understandings; 
some  sorts  of  truth  result  fix)m  any  ideas  as  soon  as  the  mind 
puts  them  into  propositions;  other  truths  require  a  train  of 
ideas  placed  in  oi'der,  a  due  comparing  of  them,  and  de- 
ductions made  with  attention,  before  they  can  be  discovered 
and  assented  to.  Some  of  the  first  sort,  because  of  their 
general  and  easy  reception,  have  been  mistaken  for  innate  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  ideas  and  notions  are  no  more  bom  with  us 
than  arts  and  sciences,  though  some  of  them  indeed  offer 
themselves  to  our  fiumlties  more  readily  than  others^  and 
therefore  are  more  generally  received;  though  that  too  be 
according  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of  our 
minds  happen  to  be  employed;  God  having  fitted  men  with 
fiumlties  and  means  to  discover,  receive,  and  retain  truths, 
according  as  they  are  employed.  The  great  difference  that  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  mankind,  ia  from  the  different 
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^ifie  tliej  pnt  tibeir  fiicultieB  to:  whilst  6^e,  (and  thoee  the 
most,)  taking  things  npon  trnat^  misemploy  their  power  of 
assent  by  la^j  enslaTing  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and 
dominion  of  others  in  doctrines  which  it  is  their  dnty 
carefully  to  examine,  and  not  blindly^  with  an  implicit  £uth, 
to  swallow;  others,  employing  their  thoughts  only  about 
some  few  tibings,  grow  acquainted  sufficiently  with  them, 
fitttain  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of 
all  other,  having  never  let  their  thoughts  loose  in  the  search  of 
Other  inquiries.  Thus,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  aro 
quite  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be,  and  I  tfaiiik  more  evident  than  many  of  those 
propositions  that*go  for  principles;  and  yet  there  are  millions, 
howev^  expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all, 
because  they  never  set  their  thoughts  on  work  about  such 
angles:  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  proposition)  may 
yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propositions,  in 
mathematics  itself,  which  are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this; 
because  in  his  seardi  of  those  mathematical  truths,  he  stopped 
his  thoughts  short  and  went  not  so  far.  The  same  may 
happen  concerning  the  notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a 
JO^ty;  for  though  there  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more 
evidently  make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence  of  a  Qod^ 
yet  he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  he  finds 
them  in  this  world,  as  they  minister  to  his  pleasures  and 
passions^  and  not  make  inquiiy  a  little  further  into  theif 
causes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  pursue  the 
thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention,  may  live  long 
without  any  notion  of  such  a  Being.  And  if  any  person 
hath  by  talk  put  such  a  notion  into  his  head,  he  may  perhaps 
believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never  examined  it,  his  knowledge 
of  it  will  be  no  perfecter  than  his,  who  having  been  told  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
takes  it  upon  trust,  without  examining  the  demonstration^ 
and  may  yield  his  assent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
knowledge  of  tiie  truth  of  it;  which  yet  his  faculties,  if 
earefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evident  to 
him.  But  this  only,  by  the  by,  to  show  how  much  our 
knowledge  depends  upon  the  right  use  of  those  powers 
nature  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  and  how  little  upon  such 
innate  ^linmpLdB  as  are  in  vain  sapposed  to  be  in  all  maakind 
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for  their  direciion;  which  all  mea  ooold  not  bnt  know  if 
they  were  there,  or  eiae  they  would  be  there  to  no  puzpoae; 
and  which  since  all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can  distingniwh 
icom.  other  adventitLons  traths,  we  may  well  condude  there 
are  no  such. 

23.  Jfen  must  Mnk  and  know  for  themaehes. — What 
oenBure^  doubting  thus  of  innate  piinciplesy  may  deserve  fixon 
men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations 
of  kxLOwledge  and  certainty,  I  cannot  teU;  I  persuade  myself 
at  least  that  the  way  I  haye  pursued,  being  conformable  to 
truth,  lays  those  foundations  surer.  This  I  am  certain^  I 
have  not  made  it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any 
authority  in  the  ensuing  disoourse :  troth  has  been  my  only 
aim,  and  wherever  that  has  appeaxed  to  lead,  my  thoughts 
have  impartially  followed,  without  minding  whether  the 
footsteps  of  any  other  lay  Uiat  way  or  not  Not  that  I  want 
a  due  respect  to  other  men's  opinions;  but,  after  all,  the 
greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth :  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  arrogance  to  say,  that  perhaps  we  should  make 
greater  progress  in  the  disooyery  of  rational  and  contempla- 
tire  knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  things  themselves^  and  made  use  rather  of  oar 
own  thoughts  than  other  men's  to  find  it;  for  I  think  we 
may  9a  rationally  hope  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to 
•know  by  other  men's  understandings.  So  much  as  we  ouv- 
/  selves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much 
j  we  possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the 
more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in 
them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety;  whilst  we  give 
up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do  not,  as  they 
did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  understand  those  truths  which 
gave  them  reputation.  Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing 
man,  but  nobody  ever  thought  him  so  because  he  blindly 
embraced  or  confidently  vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And 
if  the  taking  up  another's  principles,  without  examining  them» 
made  not  hun  a  philosopher,  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  make 
anybody  else  so.  In  the  sciences  every  one  has  so  much  as  he 
really  Imows  and  comprehends.  What  he  believes  only,  and 
takes  upon  trust,  are  but  shreds;  which,  however  well  in  the 
whole  piece,  make  no  considfirable  addition  to  his  stock  who 
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gatihess  them.  Such  borrowed  -wealth,  like  fidiy  money, 
though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  firom  which  he  reoeiyed  it^ 
will  be  but  leares  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use.* 

24.  Whence  the  Opinion  of  Ifmate  Pri^ic^i^-T-When  men 
have  found  some  general  propositions  that  could  not  be 
doubted  of  as  soon  as  understood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  short  and 
easy  way  to  conclude  them  innate.  This  being  bnoe  reoeiTed, 
it  eased  the  lazy  £x)m  the  pains  of  search,  and  stopped  the 
inquiry  of  the  doubliul  concerning  all  that  was  once  sfyled 
innate.  And  it  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  those  who 
Affected  to  be  masters  and  teachers,  to  make  this  the  principle 
of  principles,  ''that  principles  muist  not  be  questioned:"  for 
having  once  established  this  tenet^  that  there  are  innate 
prindpleGf,  it  put  their  followers  upon  a  necessity  of  neoeiving 
some  doctrines  as  such;  which  was  to  take  them  off  from 
the  use  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  and  put  them  on 
believing  and  taking  them  upon  trust  without  further  exami- 
nation: in  which  posture  of  blind  credulity  they  might  be 
more  easily  governed  by  and  made  useful  to  some  sort  of 
men  who  had  the  skill  and  ofSce  to  principle  and  guide  them. 
Kor  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over  another  to 
have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles  and  teacher 
of  unquestionable  truths;  and  to  make  a  man  swallow  that 
lor  an  innate  principle^  which  may  serve  to  his  purpose  who 
teachath  them :  whereas  had  they  examined  the  ways  whereby 
mein  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  Tmiversal  truths,  they 
would  have  found  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  being  of  things  themselveB  when  duly  considered;  and 
that   they  were   discovered   by  the   application  of  those 

*  Locke  bad  poosibly  read  in  GMland's  tniulation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  the  gfcoiy  of  the  bttrber^s  fourth  brother,  El-kooi-el-AswIhiee^  the 
batcher  of  Bagdad*  of  whom  it  u  reUted,  that  **  being  in  his  shop  one  day, 
t^ier^  accosted  him  an  old  man  ^th  a  long  beard,  who  handed  to  hmi 
some  money,  saying,  Gire  me  some  meat  for  it.  So  he  took  the  money, 
and  gave  him  the  meat.  And  when  the  old  man  had  gone  away,  my 
brother  looked  at  the  money  which  he  had  paid  him,  and  seeiz^  that  it 
was  of  a  briUiant  ^dutenes^  put  it  aside  by  itself.  Tbaa  old  man  con- 
tmued  to  repair  to  him  during  a  period  of  five  months^  and  my  brother 
always  threw  his  money  into  a  chest  by  itself;  af^  which  period  he 
dedied  to  take  it  ont  for  the  pnrpose  of  baying  some  sheep ;  but  on 
opening  the  chest,  he  found  all  the  contents  converted  into  wmte  paper, 
tappedi  round."  (Lane's  Tcaoslatkai,  voL  i  p^  8M.)— Bd. 
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&cnlHe8  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to  receive  and  judge  of 
them  -when,  duly  employed  about  them. 

25.  Conclusion, — ^To  show  how  the  understanding  proceeds 
herein  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse,  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  when  I  have  first  premised,  that  hitherto,  to  clear 
my  way  to  those  foundations  which  I  conceive  are  the  only 
true  ones  whereon  to  establish  those  notions  we  can  have  of 
our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  necessary  for  me  to  give  an 
account  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate  principles. 
And  since  the  arguments  which  are  against  them  do  some  of 
them  rise  from  common  received  opinions,  I  have  been  forced 
to  take  several  things  for  granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable 
to  any  one,  whose  tosk  is  to  show  the  falsehood  or  improba- 
bility of  any  tenet;  it  happening  in  controversial  discourses 
as  it  does  in  assaulting  of  towns,  where,  if  the  groimd  be 
but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected,  there  is  no  further 
inqtdiy  of  whom  it  ia  borrowed,  nor  -w^om  it  belongs  to,  so 
it  affords  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  purpose.  But  in  the 
foture  part  of  this  Discourse,  designing  to  raise  an  edifice 
uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  as  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  will  assist  me,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on 
such  a  basis  that  I  shall  not  need  to  shore  it  up  with  props 
and  buttresses,  leaning  on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations; 
or  at  least,  if  mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour 
it  shall  be  all  of  a  piece  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I 
warn  the  reader  not  to  expect  undeniable  cogent  demonstra- 
tions, imless  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  seldom 
assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted,  and 
then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonstrate  too.  All  that  I 
shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is,  that  I  can  only 
appeal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  Experience  and  observation 
whether  they  be  true  or  not;  and  this  is  enough  for  a  inan 
who  professes  no  more  than  to  lay  down  candidly  and  freely 
his  own  conjectures,  concerning  a  subject  lying  somewhat  in 
the  dark,  without  any  other  design  thiEUi  an  unbiassed  inquiry 
after  truth. 
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CHAPTER   L 

OP  IDEAS  IN  GENERAL,   AND  THEIB  ORIGINAL. 

.  1.  Idea  ia  the  Object  ofHwnkmg, — ^Eyert  man  being  con- 
scious to  himself  tbat  be  thinks,  and  that  which  bis  mind  is 
applied  about  whilst  thinkings  being  the  ideas  that  are  there, 
it  is  past  doubt  that  men  have  in  their  minds  several  ideas, 
such  as  are  those  expressed  by  the  words  whiteness,  hardness, 
sweetness,  thinking,  motion,  man,  elephant^  army,  drunken- 
ness, and  others.  It  is  in  the  first  place  then  to  be  inquired 
how  he  c<HneB  by  them.  I  know  it  is  a  receiyed  doctrine  that 
men  have  native  ideas  and  original  characters  stamped  upon 
their  minds  in  their  very  first  being.  This  opinion  I  have 
at  lai^e  examined  already;  and  I  suppose  what  I  have  said 
in  the  foregoing  book  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted  when 
I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas 
it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the 
mind;  for  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every  one's  otm  observation 
and  experience. 

2.  AU  Ideae  come  from  Seneaiion  or  BeflseUan, — ^Let  us 
then  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,*  void  of 
all  characters,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  fur- 
nished? Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy 
and  boundless  fimcy  of  man  has  painted  on  it  with  an  almost 
endless  variety)  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason 
and  knowledge)  To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  £rom  expe- 
rience; in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that 
it  ultimately  derives  itseli  t   Our  observation  employed  either 

*  Upon  this  oQinparuon  I  baye  already  remarked  in  a  former  note. — Ed. 

+  It  would  at  first  sight,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  person,  appear  that 
Locke  in  this  passage  luui  expressed  himself  with  sufficient  deamess,  but 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  found  it  to  be  either  obscure  in  itseli^  or  directly  at 
variance  with  the  comments  which  the  philosopher  has  elsewhere  mAde 
op  the  doctrine  it  contains.  His  remarks  are  too  long  to  be  introduced 
into  a  note^  but  the  result  to  which  he  supposes  them  to  lead  h 
stated  in  the  following  sentences:  "If  the  foregoinff  remarks  be  well' 
founded,  t^ey  are  fatal  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  Locke's  philosophy, 
which  has  been  assumed  by  most  of  his  successors  as  a  deononstr^ted 
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aboat  external  sensible  objeds,  or  about  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  onr  minds,  peroeiyed  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is 
that  which  snpjdies  our  understandings  with  all  the  materials 
of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge  from 
whence  all  the  ideas  we  have  or  can  naturally  have  do  spring. 
3.  The  Otjeda  of  SmtcUion  one  Sofjurce  of  Jdecu. — First, 
our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do 
convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things, 
according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do 
affect  them:  and  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have,  of 
yellow^  white,  heat^  cold,  soft^  hiurd,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all 
those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities ;  which  when  I  say  the 
senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external 
objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  per- 
oeptiona  This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have^ 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the 
understanding^  I  call  sensation.* 

traih,  and  which,  under  a  foim  somewhat  diagTused,  has  served  to  Hume 
as  the  basis  of  aU  his  soeptlcal  theories.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  doo- 
trines  of  both  these  eminent  authors,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  resolve  into  the  supposition,  that  oonsciousnees  is  exclusively  the 
source  of  all  our  knowledje^.  Their  language^  indeed,  particularly  that 
of  Locke^  seems  to  imply  the  oontraiy;  but  that  thu  was  really  their 
opinion,  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  from  thdr  own  comments." 
(Phil  Essay,  p.  82,  et  sea.)— En. 

*  On  tUs  subject  see  Wolf  s  Logic,  p.  11.  Logique  de  Du  liianais, 
p.  20  et  seq.  Hus  latter  writer  takes  of  the  whole  question  the  views  of 
a  mere  materialist  "Elle  (I'ftme)  sent  imm^diatement  par  les  sens  ex- 
t&ieurs,  et  elle  sent  m^diatement  par  les  otganes  du  sens  int6ieur  da 
oerveau."  Descartes  undertakes  to  explain  the  veiy  manner  in  which 
ideas  are  obtamed  by  sensation:  "Les  choses  extlSrieures,"  says  he, 
"mettant  les  esprits  vitauz  en  mouvement  par  les  impressions  qu'elles 
produisent,  ces  esprits  remontent  au  cerveau,  et  y  ferment  un  canal  oa 
type^  qui  correspond  aux  impressions  et  a  leur  matibre  determine.  Oe 
iTpe  n  est  pas  Tid^  de  I'objet  lui-mdme,  mais  Tame  en  prend  connai»* 
sanoe^  et  alon  voxt  en  elle-mdme  i'id^  qui  dififbre  done  totalement*  du 
type  et  de  I'olget  qui  cause  rimpression."  (Buhle,  Hist  de  U  PhiL  Mod. 
voL  iiL  p.  20.)  Aristotle  on  this  question  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  same  opinions  as  Locke.  {See  De  Anima,  ii  5,  6,  12.)  Though, 
as  Dr.  Gillies  has  already  observed,  the  celebrated  axiom,  ''Nihil  est  in 
xnteflectu  quod  non  fait  prius  in  sensu,"  appears  not  to  be  at  present 
found  m  the  woiks  of  the  Stagnite.  (Ethics  and  Politics,  AnaL  L  46.) 
Hub  doctrine^  before  the  time  of  Locke,  had  already  been  adopted  by 
Hobbes.  "  II  n'y  a  dans  I'ftme  aucune  id^  qui  n'ut  4i6  pr^^emmei^t 
produite,  en  toute  ou  en  parties  par  un  des  sens."  (Bulue^  Sst  PhiL 
Mod.  ToL  lii  208.)--Bd. 
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Secondly,  the  other  fountain,  from  whidi  experience  fumisheih 
the  understanding  with  ideaa,  is  the  perception  of  the  opera> 
tions  of  our  own  mind  -within  u£f,  as  it  is  employed  about  the 
ideas  it  has  got;  which  opeirationSy  when  the  soul  comes  to 
reflect  on  and  oonsideri  do  furnish  the  understanding  with 
another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things 
without;  and  such  are  perception,  thinkings  doubting,  believ- 
mg,  reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  actings 
of  our  own  minds;  which  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observ- 
ing in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings 
as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses. 
This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and 
though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objected  yet  it  is  very  like  it^  and  might  properly  enough  be 
called  internal  sense.*  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so 
I  call  this  Reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as 
the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself. 
By  reflection  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them;  by 
reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in 
the  understanding.  These  two,  I  say,  viz.,  external  material 
things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation;  and  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds  .withm,  as  the  objects  of  reflection ;  are  to  me  the 
only  originals  from  whence  aU  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings. 
The  term  operations  here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  compre- 
hending not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas, 
but  some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such 
as  is  the  sattsflustion  or  uneasineas  arising  from  any  thought. 

d.  AU  <mr  Ideas  are  of  the  oiie  or  th&  other  of  these, — ^The 
understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering 
of  any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two. 
External  objects  frimish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible 
qualities,  which  are  all  those  different  perceptions  they  pro- 
duce in  us;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with 
ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  frill  survey  of  them,  and 
their  several  modes^  combinatione^  and  relations,  we  shall  And 
to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas;  and  that  we  have 

*  See  on  thia  labieot  the  writings  of  Stewart,  Hutobeson,  fte.*— ISDl 
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nothing  in  our  mindB)  which  did  not  oome  in  one  of  these 
twx)  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  hia  own  thoughtB>  and 
thoroughly  search  into  his  understanding;  and  then  let  him 
tell  me,  whether  all  ihe  original  ideas  he  has  there,' are  ai^y 
other  than  of  the  objects  of  hia  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  considered  as  objects  of  his  reflection:  and  how 
great  a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see  that  he  has  not 
any  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  these  two  have  vat- 
printed;*  though,  perhapS)  with  infinite  -variety  compounded 
and  enlarged  by  the  understanding,  as  we  shall  see  hereaftBc 
6.  Observable  in  CkUdren* — He  that  attentively  oonsiden 
the  state  of  a  child,  at  hia  first  coming  into  the  world,  will 
have  little  reason  to  think  him  stored  with  plenty  of  idfias, 
that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future  knowledge:  it  is  by 
degrees  he  comes  to  be  furnished  with  them.  And  though 
the  ideas  of  obvious  and  fiuniliar  qualities  imprint  themselvos 
before  the  memory  begins  to  keep  a  register  of  time  or  order, 

.  *  Mr.  Dugald  Stiewart  supposes  Himself  to  be  controrertlng  this  doo- 
trine  in  the  following  passage ;  but  if  such  be  really  the  case,  I  confesB 
he  does  not  cany  my  underatandiiig  al^is  with  him :  **  It  is  Buroly  JOi 
inimtire  truth,  that  Uie  BeniwtianB  <S  whicSi  I  am  now  oonscbus,  and  all 
those  of  whioh  I  retain  any  remembrance^  belong  to  one  and  Uie  «ame 
'  being,  which  I  call  myself.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment^  involTing 
the  simple  idea  of  perttmal  ideniiiy.  In  like  manner,  the  changes  of 
which  I  am  conscious  in  the  state  of  my  own  mind,  and  those  which  I 
perceive  in  the  external  universe,  impress  me  with  a  conviction  that  sogpoe 
cauM  must  have  operated  to  produoe  them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judg^ 
ment,  involving  the  simple  idea  of  tautoHon,  To  these,  and  other  in>> 
stances  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  added  our  ideas  of  time;  of  mmbtr; 
of  trvJth;  of  certainly;  of  protMUt^; — aSi  of  which,  while  they  aie  m^ 
nifestly  peculiar  to  a  rational  mind,  neoeBsarily  arise  in  the  human  mt- 
derstanding,  when  employed  in  the  exercise  of  ite  different  &cultiea.  To 
say,  therefore,  with  Oudworth,  and  some  of  the  Grreek  philosopherfl^  that 
Beason,  or  the  Understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas^  is  not «»  ca^ 
ceptionable  a  mode  of  speaking  as  it  may  sfipaMr  to  be  at  fint  ta^si^  Ad 
those  whose  reading  has  not  extended  beyond  Locke's  Essay.  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  system  there  taught^  Sense  fimishes  our  ideas,  and  Beason 
perceives  their  a^ijeements  or  disagreements.  But  the  fact  is,  that  wlmt 
LodLC  calls  agreemewtt  and  diiagretmenta  are^  in  maoy^instaaca^  nmple 

the  oocm  nmit 


ideas,  of  which  no  analysis  ean  be  givm,  and  of  ^ 
thffl^ore  be  referred  to  reason,  aooording  to  Looka's  own  dockise." 
fPhU  Bss.  p.  98  et  seq.>  Now  in  my  judgment^  these  obserratiuai^ 
dedgned  to  subvert  Lodce*s  doctrine^  only  t^d  more  oampkately  to  esta- 
blish it,  for  his  term  'reflection'  indodes  all  those  opsntioBS  dPtiisiDiBd 
attuded  to  lather  than  desoribsd  by  Mr.  8M«ui<> 
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jfAitk  often  so  late  before  some  miiunal  qiialitieB  oome  in  the 
wftjy  that  there  are  few  men  that  cannot  recolleot  the  begin- 
ning of  their  aoquaintanoe  with  them;  and  if  it  were  worth 
whiles  no  doubt  a  child  might  be  so  ordered  as  to  have  but  a 
▼eiy  few,  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to 
a  man.  Bat  all  that  are  bom  into  the  world  being  sur- 
xovaded  with  bodies  that  perpetually  and  diversely  affect 
them,  variety  of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  of  it  or^not^  are 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  colours  are 
busy  at  hand  everywhere,  when  the  eye  is  but  open;  sounds 
and  some  tangible  qualities  fiiil  not  to  solicit  their  proper 
senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind;  but  yet^  I  think, 
it  will  be  granted  easily,  that  if  a  child  were  kept  in  a  place 
where  he  never  saw  any  other  but  black  and  white  tUl  he 
were  s  man,*  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet  or 
grsen,  than  he  that  from  his  childhood  never  tasted  an  oyster 
or  a  pine-apple  has  of  thoae  particular  relishes. 

7.  MmaredijfirenUifJurmthsdw^ 
dijfferwU  Otfjects  they  oowverse  wUk, — ^Men  then  oome  to  be 
iumished  with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  fix>m  without,  ac- 
cosding  as  the  objects  they  converse  with  afford  greater  or 
ksB  variety;  and  fi^om  the  operations  of  their  minds  within, 
according  as  they  more  or  less  reflect  on  them.    Por  though 

^  Plato  has  drawn  a  picture  of  men  thus  mewed  up  in  a  oayem  and 
hnrnted  by  the  sfaadowB  of  external  objecta,  innyining  alao  what  would 
be  their  feelinga  when  first  they  ahould  stumble  forth  mto  the  liffht  of 
the  sun.  (De  Bepub.  L  vii  t  vl  p.  826.  Bekk)  A  similar  pctuie 
baa  likewise  been  drawn  by  his  great  diaciple^  aa  we  find  him 
'^'  ~    Na     "^         ••    ^-  ""■  •      * 


by  Gioeio.  (De  Nat  Beor.  iL  S7.)  <'Si  easent  qui  sub 
tflR»*  semper  habitaviBsent^  bonis  et  illustribua  domiciliia^  quae  easent 
omata  aignia  atque  picturia^  instructaque  rebua  iia  omnibua,  quibus 
abundant  ii  qui  beati  putantur»  nee  tamen  eziaaent  unquam  supra 
terram:  aooepiaBent  autem  fionS  et  auditione  eaae  quoddam  numeu^ 
•t  vim  deorum:  deinde  aliquo  tempore^  pate&otia  terns  faudbua,  ex  illia 
abdifeia  aediboa  evadere  in  hBo  loca  qu»  noa  inoolimua»  atque  exire  potu- 
jaaent:  cum  repente  terram,  et  maria»  ooslumque  vidiaaent:  nuoium 
magnhudinem,  yentorumque  vim  oognoviasent^  aapexiaaentque  aolem, 
ejuaque  Inoia  magnitndinem,  pnlohritudinemque^  turn  etiam  effidentiam 
«0giiavj»ent»  quod  ia  diem  emoeret»  toto  coalo  luce  dififiiaft:  cum  autem 
tenaa  noz  opaeaaset»  tum  ooslnm  totum  oemerent  aateis  diatinotum  et 
I  hmiinum  varietatem  torn  ereaeentiB,  tum  aenesoentis, 
i  ortus  ei  oocasua^  atque  in  omni  eternitate  aoloa  im- 
Da:  haocnm  vklersnt^  profooto  et  eaae  deoa^  0t  h«c 
taota  open  deormn  eaae  arhiiiareuinr. "— «.  * 
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he  that  contemplatefl  ihe  operations  of  bis  mind,  oannot  but 
have  plain  and  dear  ideas  of  them;  yet,  unless  be  tarns  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  considers  them  attentively,  he  wiH 
no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed  therein,  than  he  wiH 
have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landscape,  or  of  the  parta 
and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and 
with  attention  heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  The  piotare  or  clock 
may  be  so  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  ail  the  parts  they 
are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himself  with  attoxtion  to  oonr- 
sider  them  each  in  particular. 

8.  Ideas  of  B^Uction  laler^  heeamtM  thty  need  AUenJtion,-^ 
And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  pretty  late  before 
most  children  get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds; 
and  some  have  not  any  very  dear  or  perfect  ideas  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them  all  their  lives;  because,  though  they 
pass  there  continually,  yet^  like  floating  visions,  t^ey  make 
not  deep  impressions  enough  to  leave  in  their  mind  dear^ 
distinct,  lasting  ideas,  till  the  understanding  turns  inward 
upon  itself,  reflects  on  its  own  operations,  and  makes  them 
the  objects  of  its  own  contemplation.  Children  when  they 
come  &:st  into  it,  are  suiTounded  with  a  world  of  new  things^ 
which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  l^e 
mind  constantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  and 
apt  to  be  ddighted  with  the  variety  of  dianging  objects. 
Thus  the  first  years  are  usually  employed  and  diverted  in 
looking  abroad.  Men's  business  in  them  is  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  what  is  to  be  found  without;  and  so  growing  up 
in  a  constant  attention  to  outward  sensations,  sddom  make 
any  considerable  reflection  on  what  passes  within  them  till 
tbey  come  to  be  of  riper  years,  and  some  scarce  ever  at  alL 

9.  TheSotd  begins  to  have  Ideas  when  it  begins  to  perceimt^^ 
To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any  ideas,  is  to  ask  when 
he  begins  to  perceive;  having  ideas^  and  perception,  being 
the  same  thing.  I  kaow  it  is  an  opinion,  that  the  soul 
always  thinks,*  and  that  it  has  the  aotual  pezcepUon  of  ideas 

*  It  bM  been  seen  above^  thst  this  wm  nuintained  by  Pytfasgocis; 
and   among  the   modaraa^    by    Leibnitz  and   Desoartei.      Axistotifl . 
coptrorerti  the  opinien  of  thoio  who  taoghli  that  the  aenl  is  a  9^ 
moving  principle^    (De  AaboL  L   8»)  and  Leoke   here  fottowi.  tiy|t 
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m  iiMlf  eonsfauidy,  as  long  as  it  ezistSy  and  thai  acinul 
thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul  as  actual  extensicnx  is 
from  the  body;  which  if  true^  to  inquire  afW  the  beginning 
0f  a  man's  ideas»  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning 
of  his  soul :  for  by  this  aooount,  soul  and  its  ideas,  as  bod j 
and  its  extension,  will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 
'  10.  The  Saul  thinks  not  cHwwyB;  hvA  ih^  wcmts  Froqfa, — 
But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or 
ooeval  with,  or  some  time  after  the  first  rudiments  of  organi- 
zation, or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be 
disputed  by  those  who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter. 
I  confess  myself  to  have  one  of  tliose  dull  souls^  that  doth 
not  perceive  itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas;  nor  can  con- 
ceive it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul  always  to  think, 
than  for  the  body  always  to  move;  the  perception  of  ideas 
being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the  body, 
not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations;  and  therefor^ 
though  thinkiBg  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action 
of  tha  soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should 
be  always  thinking,  always  in  action.  That,  perhaps,  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Infinite  Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who 
never  dmnbers  nor  sleeps;  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any 
finite  being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man.  We  know 
cotainly,  by  experience,  that  we  sometimes  think,  and  thence 
draw  this  infiiUiUe  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in 
us  that  has  a  power  to  think;  but  whether  that  substance 
petpetually  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further  assured  than 
eixperience  informs  us;  for  to  say  that  actual  thinking  is 
essential  to  the  soul,  and  insepaiable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what 
is  in  question,  and  not  to  prove  it  by  reason,  which  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  whether 
this,  ^that  the  soul  always  thinks/'  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position, that  everybody  assents  to  at  first  hearing,  I  appeal 
to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought  at  all  last 
night  or  not ;  the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring,  as  a  proof  for  it,  an  hypothesis,  which  is  the 
pfaOoBopher.  On  tlie  opixdon  of  Beicartes,  the  reader  wko  does  not 
choose  to  toil  through  his  enbbed  and  voliuuiDous  works,  may  coiiBuli 
Bnhle^  <Hiat  de  la  Philoeopbie  Moderne,  L  iii  p.  10  et  seq.)  and 
Tsnnemann's  manoaL  @  325  et  seq.)  This  historian's  bird's- ejre  view  of 
Ldbnit^s  phSosophy  Q  84S  et  seq.)  may  ako  be  oompsrad  with  Buhka^s 
0-  *▼•  P^  111  «*  8eq.)-^B», 
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very  tlimg  in  dispate;  by  wliich  way  oae  may  piOTO  aay« 
thing:  and  it  is  but  mippofldng  that  all  watches,  whilst  the 
balance  beats,  think,  and  it  is  saffidenily  prored,  and  pasi 
doubt,  that  my  watch  thought  all  last  night  But  he  tStat 
would  not  deoeiye  himself  ought  to  build  his  hypothesiB  oa 
matter  of  &ct,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible  ezpmenoe,  and 
not  presume  on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypothesis; 
that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  so;  which  way  of  proving 
amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily  think  all  last  night» 
because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  thou^  I  mysetf 
cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  so. 

But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  suppose 
what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of  &ot;  how 
else  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference  of  mine,  that  a  thing 
is  not,  because  we  are  not  sensible  of  it  in  our  sleep  t  I  do 
not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  a  man,  because  he  is  not  sensible 
of  it  in  his  sleep;  but  I  do  say,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time, 
waking  or  sleeping,  without  bdng  sensible  of  it.  Our  being 
sensible  of  it  is  not  neoeaaetiy  to  anything  but  to  our  thoughts^ 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  always  will  be  necessary,  till 
we  can  think  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

11.  It  18  not  akoays  conscious  of  it, — I  grant  that  the  soul, 
in  a  waking  man,  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  the 
condition  of  being  awake:  but  whether  sleeping  without 
dreaming  be  not  an  affection  of  the  whole  man,  mind  as  wdl 
as  body,  may  be  worth  a  waking  man's  consideration,  it  being 
hard  to  conceive  that  anything  should  think  and  not  be 
conscious  of  it.  If  the  soul  do^  think  in  a  sleeping  man 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  ask  whether,  during  such 
thinking,  it  has  any  pleasure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happi* 
ness  or  miseryl  I  am  sure  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than 
the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on;  for  to  be  happy  or  miserable 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  seems  to  me  utterly  inconsistent 
and  impossible.  Or  if  it  be  possible  that  the  soul  can,  whilst 
the  body  is  sleeping;  have  its  thinking,  enjoyments,  and 
oonoems,  its  pleasures  or  pain,  apart^  which  tibe  man  is  not 
conscious  of  nor  partakes  in,  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  asleep 
and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the  same  person:  but  his  soul 
when  he  sleeps,  and  Socrates  the  man,  consisting  of  body  and 
soul  when  he  is  waking,  aro  two  persons;  since  waking 
Socrates  has  no  knoiriedge  of  or  oonoemment  for  that  happi-- 
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tieM  or  mimry  of  his  sod],  "wliicli  it  enjoys  alone  by  itsdf 
wliikt  lie  Bleeps,  withoat  peroeiTiDg  anything  of  it^  any  more 
than  he  has  for  the  happiness  or  miseiy  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom  he  knows  not;  for  if  we  take  wholly  away  all 
oonsdonsness  of  oar  aotions  and  BeQeati<»8,  especially  of  plea- 
aim  and  pain,  and  the  oonoemment  that  aooompanies  it,  it 
will  be  haxd  to  know  wherein  to  place  peisonal  identity.* 

*  However  ftwkwmrdly  Looke  nuiy  m  tUi  pa—nge  expran  himself  it 
sesiDB  very  oletr  to  me  that  he  never  meant  to  amrm,  m  Bishop  Butler 
and  Mr.  Stewart  suppose^  that  oonsGioiunesa  conttUtUeB  penoxial  identity. 
Indeed,  he  teaches  the  direct  oontraiy,  contendinip  uiat  the  sleeping 
man  and  the  wakinff  man  are  identioiJ,  thoagfa  uie  waking  man  be 
eouBcbiu  of  notUnff  he  may  have  performed  in  &a  aleepd  Nevertheless^ 
as  the  reader  may  oesire  to  compare  the  remariu  of  his  opponents  witib 
the  ptHsage  m  the  tezt»  I  subjoin  from  each  of  these  writers  an  extract 
containing  the  pith  of  his  objections.  "But  though  oonsciousnees  of 
what  is  past  does  thus  ascertain  our  penonal  identify  to  oorselvei^  yet, 
to  say  that  it  makes  personal  identi^,  or  is  neoeasarv  to  our  being  the 
same  penons^  is  to  say  that  a  peraon  has  not  existed  a  single  moment^ 
aor  done  one  action  but  what  he  can  remember ;  indeed,  none  but  what 
he  reflects  upon.  And  one  should  really  think  it  self-evident^  that  con- 
sciousness  of  personal  identity  presupposes,  and  therefore  cannot  con** 
stttote,  personal  identity,  any  mote  than  knowledge^  in  any  other  case, 
oan  constitute  truth  which  it  presupposes."  (Butler,  Ess.  on  Pers. 
Iden.  p.  882.)  *'  As  the  belief  of  our  pretent  exigteuee  necessarily  accom- 
panies every  act  of  oonadousnesa^  so^  from  a  comparison  of  the  sensatioiui 
and  thoughts  of  which  we  are  now  conscious,  with  those  of  which  we 
recollect  to  have  been  conscious  formerly,  we  an  impressed  with  an 
itiesistible  oonviotion  of  our  pen<mal  identity.  Notwithstanding  the 
atian^  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  upon  the  subject^  I  cannot 
eoneeive  any  conviction  more  complete  than  this^  nor  any  truth  more 
intelliffible  to  all  whose  underetandings  have  not  been  perplexed  by 
metaimyBical  speculation.  Hie  objections  founded  on  the  cfaax^  m 
substance  in  certain  material  objects  to  whidi  we  continue  to  ap^ply  the 
■ame  name^  are  plainly  not  apnlicabla  to  the  question  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  same  person,  or  tne  same  thinking  beings  inasmuch  as  the 
words  sameness  and  identity  are  here  used  in  (ufferent  senses.  Of  the 
meaning  of  those  words,  when  applied  to  perBon%  I  oon&ss  I  am  not 
able  to  give  a  logical  definition;  but  neither  oan  I  define  sensatioo, 
memonr,  volition^  nor  even  existence;  and  if  any  one  should  bring 
himself,  by  this  and  other  scholastic  subtiltiea^  to  conclude  that  he  has 
no  interest  in  making  provision  for  to-morrow,  because  penondUtff  4$  not 
a  permamefU,  htU  a  trannewt  thutg,  I  can  think  of  no  aigument  to 
oottvinoe  him  of  his  error."  (Stewart^  FhiL  Sas.  p,  77.)  lliuqriUdBS,  in 
kii  aooount  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  qpeaks  of  persons  who^  when  they 
veoov^red  fi:mn  the  disorder,  found  tmat  it  had  expunged  from  their 
memory  all  record  of  past  transactions,  and  even  of  their  own  former 
existence,  so  that  it  was  as  if  they  had  been  bom  anew:  '*  Tod^  ^  kcU 
■  \ifi^  HkMaw  waff  ttbrUM  AumvrAvrat  rfiy  r^vraw  i/ietwci  KttHpfAiiaay 
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12.  ^  a  sleeping  Mtmthin^vnihauthww^^ 

a/nd  vfoking  Man  are  two  Persone. — ^  The  soul,  dming  sound 
deep,  thinks/*  saj  these  men.  Whilst  it  thinks  and  peroeiyes, 
it  is  capable  oertainlj  of  those  of  delight  or  tronble,  as  weH 
as  an^r  other  perceptions ;  and  it  m\tst  necessarily  be  conscious 
of  its  own  perceptions.  But  it  has  all  this  apart ;  the  sleeping 
man,  it  is  plain,  is  conscious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  the  soul  of  Castor,  while  he  his  sleeping, 
retired  fix)m  his  body;  which  is  no  impossible  supposition  for 
the  men  I  haye  here  to  do  with,  who  so  liberally  allow  life, 
without  a  thinking  soul,  to  all  other  animals;* — these  men 
cannot,  then,  judge  it  impossible,  or  a  contradiction,  that  the 
body  i^ould  live  without  the  soul,  nor  that  the  soul  should 
subsist^  and  think,  or  have  perception,  even  perception  of 
happiness  or  misery,  without  the  body; — ^let  us  then,  I  say, 
suppose  the  soul  of  Oastor  separated,  during  his  sleep,  ftom 
his  body,  to  think  apart;  let  us  suppose,  too,  that  it  chooses 
for  its  scene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another  man,  t.  g. 
FoUux,  who  is  sleeping  without  a  soul  (for  if  Castor's  soul 
can  thilnk  whilst  Castor  is  asleep,  what  Castor  is  never 
conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place  it  chooses  to  think 
in);t — ^we  have  here,  then,  the  bodies  of  two  men  with  only 

o^&Q  h  avTo^  Kttl  ro^c  In'tny^clovc."  0^  49.)  That  these  were  the 
Mme  indiTidnalB  who  fell  nick  of  the  pestilence^  no  one  can  doubt ;  but 
for  themselves,  they  had,  upon  their  restoraikion  to  health,  no  cooBcixm^ 
nees  of  anything  an  hour  old. — £o. 

*  He  proceeds  wi<^  his  attacks  on  Cartenanism,  which  taught  thai 
anunals  were  mere  living  machines.  This  doctrine  appears  likely  to  be 
reviyed  in  oar  own  day,  to  judge  from  a  paper  in  Blackwood's  Magasine^ 
!n  which  iAseots  are  taught  to  be  little  else  than  machlnee.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  experiments  undertaken  to  prove  that  inaeots  an 
insensible  to  pain,  is  that  described  by  Le  Yaillant»  who  says :  "  Je  pris 
une  grande  sauterelle  h  ailes  rouges  de  Gap ;  je  lui  ouvris  le  ventre,  lui 
enlevai  les  intestins,  en  les  rempla^Buat  par  du  coton,  et,  dans  cet  ^t,  je 
I'attachai  dans  une  boite  avec  une  ^pingle  qui  lui  traTersait  le  eoradet 
£Ue  y  resta  dnq  mois,  et  au  bout  de  oe  temps  eile  remnait  encore  et  MB 
pates  et  ses  antennes  "  (Voy.  t.  iv.  p.  182^  ed.  P&r.  1830.)  It  was  onoe 
the  fashion  to  consider  man  himself  in  this  lights  when  La  Mettrie 
pushed  the  Uniig  so  fiur  as  to  contend  that  we  are  but  so  many  phmts 
endued  with  locomotive  powers !  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  philosophy, 
finding  it  impossible  to  descend  aiiy  lower,  began  to  look  upwards^  and 
man  aooordinf^y  has  ceased  to  be  confounded  with  hops  and  potatoes. 
— Bn. 

f  Upon  this  notion,  thai  souls  can  detach  themselves  itom  the  bodies 
to  wfaidk  tiiey  belongs  and  trnvel  about  independently,  I  oonstfoot^d  my 
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tone  soul  between  them,  which  we  will  sappdie  to  deejf)  and 
wiike  by  turns;  and  the  soul  still  thinking  in  the  waking 
man,  whereof  the  sleeping  man  is  never  conseions,  has  never 
the  l^kst  perception.  I  ads:,  then,  whether  Castor  and  Folln^ 
jLhos  with  only  one  soul  between  them,  which  thinks  and 
perceives  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  conscious  of  nor  is 
concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  distinct  persons  as  Oastor  and 
Hfiroales,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  werel  and  whether  one  of 
them  might  not  be  very  happy,  and  the  other  veiy  miserable? 
^ust  by  the  same  reason  they  make  the  soul  and  the  man 
two  persons,  who  make  the  soul  think  apart  what  the  man  is 
pot  conscious  of;  far  I  suppose  nobody  will  make  identity  of 
persons  to  consist  in  the  soul*s  being  united  to  the  very  same 
numerical  particles  of  matter;  for  if  that  be  necessary  to 
identity,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  that  constant  flux  of  the 
particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  should  be  the  same 
person  two  days  or  two  moments  together. 
.  13.  Impossible  to  convmcs  those  that  deep  without  drecumng, 
thai  they  think, — ^Thus,  methinks,  every  drowlsy  nod  shakes 
their  doctrine,  who  teach  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking. 
JThoee,  >t  least^  who  do  at  any  time  sleep  without  dreaming, 
can  never  be  convinced  that  their  thoughts  are  sometimes 
for  four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing  of  it;  and  if 
they  are  taken  in  the  very  act,  waked  in  the  middle  of 
that  sleeping  contemplation,  can  give  no  manner  of  account 
of  it. 

14.  That  Men  dream  wUhcut  rementhervng  it,  in  vain 
tirged — It  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  that  the  soul  thinks  even 
in  the  soundest  sleeps  but  the  memory  retains  it  not"  Thalj 
the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this  moment  busy  a 
thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man  not  re* 
loember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts,  is 
very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  better  proof 
than  bare  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed;  fer  who  can 
without  any  more  ado,  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine  that 
the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  during  aU  their  lives,  for  several 

etoiy  of  the  **  Prophei  of  CUzaneps^"  which  relates  to  the  adTentons 
of  a  diaembodied  spirit  The  belidf  wae  coiamoii  among  the  anoieDi 
Qreeka,  and  still  prevails  in  Hindtistan,  where  the  Sanyaees  and  other 
religk>iis  devotees  pretend  to  poaseM  the  power  of  detaehxDg  themselves 
mm,  their  bodJas  when  they  please. — Jssk 
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lioiiiB  every  day,  tlimk  of  aomethm^  whfdi  if  iih»^'WtBi^ 
uked,  even  in  the  noddle  of  these  thonghte^  they  eoutd 
remember  nothing  at  ell  of!  Most  men,  I  think,  paas  &  gfMK 
part  d  their  sleqp  "without  dreamij^.  I  onoe  kne^  a  xniia 
that  was  hred  a  Boholar,  and  had  no  bad  memoiy,  who  toM 
me  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fs^rmt 
he  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  fiy^  <ttr 
six  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  sappose  the  wc^IA 
affords  more  such  instances;  at  least  eveiy  one*s  aoqnaintanoe 
will  furnish  him  with  examples  enough  of  such  as  pass  most 
o£  their  nights  without  dreiuning.* 

15.  Upon  thii  HypofhesU  the  Thoughts  of  a  sleeping  Man 
oug^  to  be  most  raHn/onal, — To  think  often,  and  never  to 
retain  it  so  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  yery  useless  sort  of 
thinking;  and  the  soul,  in  such  a  state  of  thinking,  does 
very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glass,  which 
oonstantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retains 
none;  they  disappear  and  vanish,  and  there  remain  no  foot- 
steps of  them;  the  looking^lass  is  never  the  better  for  sach 
ideas^  nor  the  soul  for  sudh  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said,  ^  that  in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of  the  body  are 
emi^yed  and  made  use  of  in  thinking,  and  that  the  memory 
of  thou^ts  is  retained  by  the  impressiona  that  are  made  on 
the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  left  after  such  thinking;  but 
that  in  the  thinking  of  the  soul,  which  is  not  perceived  in  a 
sleeping  man,  there  the  soul  thinks  apart,  and  making  no  use 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  leaves  no  impressions  on  it^  and 
consequently  no  memory  of  such  thoughts.**  Not  to  mention 
again  the  absurdity  of  two  distinct  persons,  which  follows 
firom  this  supposition,  I  answer,  further,  that  whatever  ideas 
the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of 
the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  it  can  retain  without 
the  help  of  the  body  too;  or  else  the  soul,  or  any  separate 
spirit,  wHi  have  but  little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it  has 
no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up 
for  ita  own  use,  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upo^  occasion; 
if  it  cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  make  use  of  ita 
former  experiences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations,  to  what 
purpose  does  it  think?    They  who  make  the  soul  a  tJiinking 

*  I  have  myself  known  an  instance  of  a  person  who^  up  to  lizteen, 
scaroely  ever  dreamt  at  alL— En. 
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_j  at  thjB  rtAe,  -will  not  make  it  a  much  more  noUe  hmng 
rilMtti  ihoBe  do  irhom  they  condemiiy  for  allowing  it  to  be 
awiibing  bat  the  subtUist  parts  of  matter.  Ohaiacten  drawn 
«ft  dusty  that  the  first  breath  of  wind  effiMMS,  or  impraaaioDB 
made  on  a  heap  of  atoms,  or  animal  spuitey  are  altogether  as 
Mslhly  and  render  the  sabject  as  noble^  as  the  ihoa^ts  <^  a 
flOttl  that  perish  in  thinking,  thaty  onoe  oat  of  sights  are  gone 
afor  ever,  and  leaye  no  memoij  of  themselTee  behind  them. 
Mature  never  makes  exceUent  things  for  mean  or  no  osea; 
and  it  is  hardlj  to  be  oonoeived  ^t  oar  infinitely  wise 
Creator  dioold  make  so  admirable  a  fiMSolty  as  the  power  of 
thinkings  that  fiwalty  which  comes  nearest  the  ezceUency  of 
his  own  incomprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idly  and  oseLeesly 
employed,  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think 
constantly,  without  remembering  any  of  those  thooghts^ 
without  doing  any  good  to  itself  or  others,  or  being  any  way 
nsefol  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  we  wHl  eTaminii 
it^  we  shall  not  find,  I  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and  sense* 
JfiflS  matter,  any  where  in  the  uniyerse^  made  so  little  use  ct 
and  so  wholly  thrown  away. 

.  16.  On  ilMHypothesiBjiheSindmugi  ham  Ideas  n^ 
JpfwakSenMatAonorB^leQii^  {^whichthmvianoAppearanoi.'-^ 
It  is  true,  we  have  sometimes  instances  of  perception  whilst 
we  are  adbep,  and  retain  the  memory  of  those  thoughts ;  bat 
how  extravagant  and  incoherent  for  the  most  part  they  are^ 
how  little  conformable  to  the  perfection  and  order  of  a 
rational  being,  those  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be 
told.*  This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether  the 
souly  when  it  thinks  thus  apart^  and  as  it  were  separate  horn. 
the  body,  acts  less  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  ii^ 
or  not.    If  its  separate  thoughts  be  less  rational,  &ea  these 

*  On  the  nAtare  and  causes  of  dreams  Hobbes  lias  oonsinicted  a 
pecuIiAily  ingenious  theory,  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain,  upon 
phynological  principles,  the  reasons  of  their  existence  and  yariely, 
''When  present  sense  is  not»"  observes  he^  "as  in  sleeps  there  the 
images  remaining  after  senses  (when  there  be  many,)  as  in  dreams,  are 
not  obscure^  but  strong  and  dear,  as  in  sense  itselt  The  reason  is,  that 
which  obscured  and  made  the  conceptions  weak,  namely,  senses  and 
present  operation  of  the  object,  is  removed;  for  detp  ia  the  privation  of 
the  aet  0/  tente,  (the  power  remaining,)  and  dreams  are  the  imag^tion 
of  them  that  sleep."  (Human  Nature^  a  iil  {  2.)  See  the  foUowhig 
sections  for  the  remainder  of  this  theoiy. — En, 
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Hmh  must  flay  that  the  soul  owes  the  pQrfectio&  of  ntioaal 
^hiaking  to  the  body ;  if  it  does  ncft,  it  is  a  wonder  that  our 
dreaiiui  shoold  be^  for  the  most  part,  ao  fiivolooa  and  imip 
tional,  and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  its  mote 
lational  soliloquies  and  meditations. 

17*  yi  tkink  token  I  know  U  not,  nobody  tke  can  know 
iL — ^Those  who  so  confidently  tell  us  that  'Hhe  soul  always 
actually  thinks,"  I  would  they  would  also  tell  us  what  those 
ideas  nxe  that  are  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  before,  or  just  at  tha 
union  with  the  body,  before  it  has  reoeived  any  by  sensation** 
The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  aie,  as  I  take  it^  all  made  iq>  oi 
the  waking  man*s  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly  pat 
together.  It  is  strange,  if  the  soul  has  ideas  of  its  own  that 
it  daiTed  not  from  sensation  or  reflection,  (as  it  must  haye, 
if  it  thought  before  it  received  any  impressions  fimn  the 
body,)  that  it  should  neyer,  in  its  private  thinking,  (so  private^ 
that  the  man  himself  peroeiyes  it  not,)  retain  any  of  them^ 
the  very  moment  it  wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man 
glad  with  new  discoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that 
the  soul  should,  in  its  retirement,  during  sleeps  have  so  mai^ 
lioais*  thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  those  ideas  it  bor- 
TOwed  not  from  sensationor  reflection;  or,  at  leasts  preserve 
the  memoiy  of  none  but  such,  which,  being  occasioned  fran 
the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natural  to  a  spirit)    It  is  strange 

.  *  Upon  the  doctrine  aUoded  to  in  this  paanffe^  Mr.  Stewwt 
niAkes  the  following  observationfl:  '*Mr.  Lodx^i  quu)bles  f/ )  founded 
on  the  word  iniusU,  were  early  remarked  by  Lord  ShafteBhonr. 
'Innate  is  a  word  he  poorly  plays  upon;  the  right  word,  though 
len  used,  ie  oonnatural;  for  what  hai  birth,  or  the  progren  of 
jbhe  fcBtos  out  of  the  womb,  to  do  in  this  case?  The  queetion  is  not 
Ikbout  the  time  the  ideas  entered,  or  the  moment  that  one  oody  came  out 
of  the  other ;  but  whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such,  that  being 
adult  or  grown  up,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  (no  matter 
when,)  certain  idiu  will  not  infallibly,  inevitably,  necessarily  spring  up 
in  him.' "  (Letten  to  a  Student  at  the  UniyerBity,  lett  8.)  "I  have,*^ 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  "substituted,  in  this  quotation,  the  phrase  certain 
ideaSy  instead  of  Sliafteebuiy's  example, — the  ideat  of  ordtr,  adminUtreh 
Hon,  and  a  Ood, — ^with  the  Tiew  of  separating  his  general  observation 
from  the  particular  application  whidi  he  wiahed  to  make  of  it,  in  the 
tract  from  which  this  quotation  is  borrowed."  (PhiL  Ess.  p.  104  et  seq.) 
This  dangerous  practice  of  tampering  with  the  text  of  the  authors  he 
i^uotee,  would  have  enabled  Mr.  Stewart  to  make  them  say  whatever  he 
pleased.  Upon  the  opmiona  which  he  and  his  noble  ooacyatar  pot  for* 
ward  in  thia  paoage  it  is  mmeoessaiy  to  oonmMwi — ^Ea 


the  floml  flhoald  never  onoe  in  a  man'*  whole  life  xeoall  am 
ttnj  of  its  pave  natlTe  thoaghtB,  and  those  ideas  it  had  before 
it  borrowed  anything  ftom  the  body;  never  bring  into  the 
waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  bat  what  have  a  tang  of 
the  cae^  And  manifestly  derive  their  original  from  that  onion. 
If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas  before  it  was  united,  or 
before  it  received  any  from  the  body,  it  is  not  to  besappoeed 
bat  that  during  sleep  it  recollects  its  natire  ideas ;  and  duxing 
that  retirement  from  communicating  with  the  body,  whikt 
it  thinks  by  itself^  the  ideas  it  is  busied  about  shoidd  be^ 
S(Hnetime6  at  least,  those  more  nataral  and  congenial  ones 
which  it  had  in  itself  nnderiyed  from  the  body,  or  its  own 
operations  about  them :  which^  since  the  waking  man  never 
r«nembers,  we  must  from  tbia  h3rpothe8is  conlQlade,  either 
that  the  soul  remembers  something  that  the  man  does  not» 
or  else  that  memory  belongs  only  to  such  ideas  as  aze  derived 
from  the  body,  or  the  ndnd's  operations  abont  them. 

18.  How  knows  awy  one  thai  the  Soul  ahoaijfs  thinks?  For 
ifii  be  not  a  ed/emdent  PropoeUion,  it  needs  Froqf. — ^I  would 
be  glad  also  to  learn  from  these  men,  who  so  confidently  pro- 
mounoe  that  the  human  soul,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that' a  man 
always  thinks,  how  they  come  to  know  it;  nay,  how  they 
come  to  know  that  they  themselyeB  think,  -^rhea  they  them- 
eelves  do  not  perceive  it.  This,  I  am  afriiid,  is  to  be  soxe 
without  proofe,  and  to  know  without  perceiving;  it  i^  I 
fnispect,  a  confiised  notion  taken  up  to  serve  an  hypbthesia^ 
and  none  of  those  clear  truths  that  either  their  own  evidence 
forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence 
to  deny.  For  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is^  that  it  is 
possible  the  soul  may  always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it 
in  memory:  and  I  say,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  soul  may  not 
always  thmk,  and  much  more  probable  that  it  should  some- 
times not  think,  than  that  it  should  often  think,  and  that  a 
long  while  together,  and  not  be  conscious  to  its^  the  next 
moment  after,  that  it  had  thought. 

19.  Tfiat  a  Man  should  he  bwiy  in  Thinking^  and  yet  not  7^ 
tarn  U  (he  neoet  moment^  very  improbable, — ^To  suppose  the  soul 
to  think,  and  the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  hais  been  said,  to 
make  two  persons  in  one  man:  and  if  one  considers  well 
theae  men's  way  of  speaking,  one  should  be  led  into  a  sus- 
picion that  they  do  so;  for  they  who  tell  us  that  the  bohI 
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always  thinksy  do  never,  tliat  I  remember,  aaj  that  a  man 
always  thinks.  Can  the  soul  think,  and  not  the  man?  or  a 
man  think,  and  not  be  oonadoas  of  it!  This,  perhaps,  would 
be  suspected  of  jargon  in  others.  If  they  say  the  man  thinks 
always,  but  is  not  always  oonsdous  of  it,  they  may  as  well 
say  his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether as  intelligible  to  say  that  a  body  is  extended  witiiout 
parta,  as  that  anything  thinks  without  being  conscious  of  ib, 
or  perceiving  that  it  does  so.  They  who  talk  thus  may,  witli 
as  much  reason,  if  it  be  necessary  to  their  liypothesis,  say 
that  a  man  is  always  hungiy,  but  that  he  does  not  always 
fed  it;  whereas  hunger  consisto  in  that  very  sensation,  as 
thinking  consists  in  being  conscious  that  ^ne  thinks.  If 
they  say  that  a  man  is  always  conscious  to  himself  of  thinking^ 
I  ask  how  they  know  iti  Consdousnese  is  the  perception  of 
what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man  per* 
eeive  that  I  am  conscious  of  anything,  when  I  perceive  it  not 
myself)  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  expe- 
rience. Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  him  what 
he  was  that  moment  thinking  o£  If  he  himself  be  conscious 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner 
of  thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking :  may 
he  not^  with  more  reason,  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep) 
This  is  something  beyond  philosophy;  and  it  cannot  be  leas 
than  revelation,  that  discovers  to  another  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  when  I  can  foid  none  there  myself;  and  they  must 
needs  have  a  penetrating  sigbt  who  can  certainly  see  that  I 
think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself  and  when  I  declare 
that  I  do  not;  and  yet  can  see  that  dogs  or  elephants  do  not 
think,  when  they  give  all  the  demonstration  of  it  imaginable, 
except  only  telling  um  that  they  do  so.  This  some  may  suspect 
to  be  a  step  beyond  theBosicrucians;*  it  seeming  easier  to 
make  one's  self  invisible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  visible  to  me,  which  are  not  visible  to  himself.  But 
it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  "  a  substance  that  always 
thinks,**  and  the  business  is  done.  If  such  definition  be  of  any 
authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for,  but  to  make  many 
men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls  at  aU,  since  they  find  a 
good  part  of  tl^eir  lives  pass  away  without  thinking;  for  no 

•  On  the  BYBtem  of  these  rnvBtJca,  Bee  Pope's  IVefaoe  to  the  lUpe  of 
the  Look,  and  the  Memoivs  of  the  Comte  de  GtibiliB^  pamm.—Eo. 
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dedSnitiona  tlutt  I  know,  no  sappoeitions  of  any  seot^  are  of 
foroe  enough  to  deetroy  constant  experience;  and  perliapB  it 
18  the  affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive^  that 
nakee  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world. 

20.  No  Ideam  btUjrom  Senaation  and  ReflecHon,  wident,  if 
toe  observe  Children. — ^I  see  no  reason,  therefore^  to  believe 
that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses  hare  furnished  it  with 
ideas  to  think  on;  and  as  those  are  increased  and  retained, 
00  it  comes,  by  exercise^  to  improve  its.  &culty  of  thinking  in 
the  several  parts  of  it,  as  well  as,  afterwards,  by  compounding 
those  ideas  and  reflecting  on  its  own  operations;  it  increases 
its  stock,  as  well  as  £cili1y,  in  remembering,  imagining, 
leasoning^  and  other  modes  of  thinking. 

21*  He  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by  obser- 
yation  and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own  hypothesis  the 
rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed  to 
mach.  thinking  in  a  new-bom  (£ild,  and  much  fewer  of  any 
reasoning  at  all;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
rational  soul  should  think  bo  much,  and  not  reason  at  alL 
And  he  that  will  consider  that  in&nts  newly  come  into  the 
world  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  sleep,  and  are 
seldom  awake  but  when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or 
some  pain  (the  most  importunate  of  all  sensations)  or  some 
other  violent  impression  on  the  body  forces  the  mind  to 
perceive  and  attend  to  it;  he,  I  say,  who  considers  this,  will 
perhaps  find  reason  to  imagine  that  a  foetus  in  the  mother^s 
womb  differs  not  much  from  the  state  of  a  v^etable,  but 
passes  the  greatest  part  of  its  time  without  perception  or 
thought,  doing  veiy  little  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  seek 
for  food,  and  is  surrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  soil, 
and  near  of  the  same  temper;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light, 
and  the  ears  so  shut  up,  are  not  very  susceptible  of  sounds; 
and  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  objects  to 
move  the  senses. 

22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the  alterations 
that  time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the 
senses  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fiunished  with  ideas,  it 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake;  thinks  more,  the  more 
it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After  some  time  it  begins  to  know 
the  objects  which,  being  most  familiar  with  it^  have  made 
lasting  impressions:  thus  it  cornea  by  degrees  to  know  the 
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penons  it  duly  oonverBes  with'  aad  diBtasgmshes  them  hoia. 
strangers^  which  axe  instances  and  effects  of  its  coming  to 
retain  and  distrngiiiah  the  ideas  the  senses  convey  to  it.  And 
so  we  may  observe  how  the  mind,  by  d^rees,  improves  in 
these,  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  those  other  ftumlties  of 
enlaigin^  compounding,  and  abstracting  its  ideas,*  and  of 
reasoning  about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  these;  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded,  then,  when  a  man  begins  to 
have  any  ideas,  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has 
any  sensation;  for,  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in 
the  mind  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive 
that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation, 
which  is  tmck  an  impression  or  motion  made  in  some  part  of 
the  body,  as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding. 
It  is  about  these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward 
objects,  that  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself  in  such 
operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  oonsideration, 
reasoning,  ke. 

24.  The  Origmal  of  all  ov/r  Knowledge, — In  time  the  mind 
Qomes  to  reflect  on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by 

•  Berkeley,  Home^  Tooke»  and  many  others,  deny  the  power  of  ab- 
•traction  altogether.  (See  Berk.,  Works,  i.  5 — 16.) — **  It  seems  to  me,'* 
obaenres  Hume,  "not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and  contrfr- 
dietione,  (see  his  Essay  on  Sceptical  Philosophy,)  if  it  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  in  general  ideas,  properly  speaking; 
but  that  all  general  ideas  are^  in  reahty,  particular  ones,  attached  to  a 
general  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion,  other  particular  ones^  that 
resemble,  in  certain  oircimistances,  the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  Thus 
when  the  term  '  horse'  is  pronounced,  we  immediately  figure  to  ourselretf 
the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of  a  particular  size  or  figure;  but 
as  tha^  term  is  also  used  to  be  applied  to  animals  of  other  colours, 
figures,  and  sizes,  these  ideas,  though  not  actually  present  to  the 
imagination,  are  easily  recalled,  uod  our  rea«>nmg  and  conclusion  proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  actually  present  If  this  be  »AtwMiMA^ 
(as  seems  reasonable^)  it  follows  that  all  the  ideae  of  quantity,  upon 
which  mathematicians  reason,  are  nothing  but  particular,  and  such  as 
are  suggested  by  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  oonaequentiy  cannot  be 
infinitSy  diviuble.  'Tie  sufi&cient  to  have  dropped  this  hint  at  pnssnt, 
witbout  prosecuting  it  any  further.  It  oertamlv  oonoenis  all  lovers  of 
■oiBOoe  not  to  expose  thflmselves  to  the  ridicula  and  contempt  of  tlM 
knMxrant  by  their  oonclusions;  and  this  seems  the  readiest  aolntioo  ef 
these  difiiculties."  (Hume's  Essays,  p.  871,  n.  c,  ed  1758.)  Bntwl^ 
•heuld  i^asophem  seek  to  »Toid  the  lidicuiie  of  the  ignorantf  It  it  tbs 
oo^  onmplhnffnt  they  ean  pay  then. — ^Bsu 
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sensation,  and  thereb7  storos  itsdf  with  a  new  set  of  ideas^ 
wJiich  I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  These  are  the  impressions 
that  are  made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects  that  are 
extrinsical  to  the  mind,  and  its  own  operations^  proceeding 
from  powers  intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself;  which,  wh^ix 
reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming  also  objects  of  its  contem- 
plation, are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge. 
Thus  the  first  capacity  of  hiunan  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  on  it,  either  through 
the  senses  by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own  operations  when 
it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  first  step  a  man  makes 
towards  the  discoyery  of  anything,  and  the  groundwork 
whereon  to  build  all  those  notions  which  ever  he  shall  have 
naturally  in  this  world.  AU  those  sublime  thoughts  which 
tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself 
take  their  rise  and  footing  here:  in  all  that  good  e3ctent 
wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  remote  speculations  it 
may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  has  offered  for  its  con- 
templation.* 

25.  In  the  Reception  of  mn^  Ideoi^  the  Undentcmdvng 
ia  for  the  most  paH  passive, — ^In  this  part  the  understanding 
is  merely  passive;  and  whether  or  not  it  will  have  these 
beginnings,  and,  as  it  were,  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in 
its  own  power:  for  the  objects  of  our  senses  do^  many  of 
them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our  minds  whether 
we  will  or  not;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let 
us.be  without,  at  least,  some  obscure  notions  of  them.  No 
man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks. 

*  Hume  has  imitated  and  paraphneed  tiiii  paasAffe,  but  has  ^^Den 
shnrt  of  its  vigour  and  sublimity.  '* NotiuDg, "  says  he^  "at  first  view, 
may  seem  more  unbounded  than  the  thought  of  man,  which  not  only 
esoapas  all  human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained 
withm  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  monsters,  and  jofai 
incoiii|pnious  shapes  and  appearanoee,  cost  no  more  tremble  •  than  to 
oonoeive  the  most  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the  bodv  l« 
oonflnad  within  one  planet^  along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
the  theu^t  can  in  an  instant  transport  us  into  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  univene^  or  even  b^ond  the  universe,  into  the  unbounded  <£aofl^ 
where  nature  is  supposed  to  be  in  total  eonftMion.  What  never  was 
seen  nor  heard  o^  may  yet  be  conceived;  nor  is  anything  beyond  the 
power  of  thought^  esoept  what  implies  an  absolute  contradiction." 
(Essays  p.  290.)  The  same  idea  has  been  emjAoyed  by  the  authors  of 
the  Systtoie  de  la  Nature  to  tacusl  and  hnailiato  maiL-^Bn. 
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These  simple  ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind^  the  xaAas 
standing  can  no  more  refose  to  have^  nor  alter,  when  thej 
are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  oat,  and  make  new  ones  itself, 
ihan  a  mirror  can  refnse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or 
ideas  which  the  objects  set  before  it  do  therein  produce.  As 
the  bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversely  affect  oar  ovgans; 
the  mind  is  forced  to  receiTe  the  impressions,  and  cannot 
avoid  the  perception  of  those  ideas  that  are  a^nn^-gf^  to  thenu^ 


CHAPTER   IL 

or  SIMFLB  mXAS. 

1.  Unwmp(mnd6d  AppearanceSn — ^Thb  better  to  understand 
the  nature^  manner,  and  extent  of  our  knowledge,  one  thin£ 
is  carefully  to  be  observed  oonoemiDg  the  ideas  we  have;  and 
that  is,  that  some  of  them  are  simple  and  some  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are^  in  the 
things  tiiemselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no 
separation,  no  distance  between  them;  yet  it  is  plain,  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  enter  by  the  senses  simple 
and  unmixed.  For  though  the  sight  and  touch  often  take  in 
from  the  same  object,  at  tiie  same  time,  different  ideas;  as  a 
man  sees  at  once  motion  and  colour;  the  hand  feels  softness 
and  warmth  in  the  same  piece  of  wax;  yet  the  simple  ideas 
thus  united  in  the  same  subject,  are  as  perfectly  distinct  as 
'  those  that  come  in  by  different  senses :  the  coldness  and 
hardness  which  a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  distinct 
ideas  in  the  mind,  as  the  smeU  and  whiteness  of  a  lily,  or  as 
the  taste  of  sugar,  and  smell  of  a  rose.  And  there  is 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  than  the  clear  and  distinct 
perception  he  has  of  those  simple  ideas;  which  being  each  in 
itself  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  nothing  but  one  uniform 
appearance  or  conception  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  distinguish- 
able into  different  ideas. 

2.  The  Mind  can  neither  make  nor  desiroi/  than, — ^These 
simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested 
and  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection.*  When  the  under- 
standing is  once  stored  with  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the 

«  SeeLoekA'sflntleMtrtothsBUMpcf  WoKOMlv.--Ai 
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pow€r  to  repeat^  compare,  and  tmite  tliem,  even  to  an  almcNit 
ia&iite  'variefy,  aad  so  can  make  at  pleasoie  new  oomplez 
iietm.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit, 
or  enlai^ped  understanding,  by  any  quickness  or  Tarieiy  of 
thought^  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
aol  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned :  nor  can  any 
fonoe  of  the  understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there. 
Xfae  d<»ninion  of  man,  in  this,  little  world  of  his  own  undo^ 
standing,  being  muchwhat  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great 
world  of  visible  things;  wherein  his  power,  however  managed 
by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and 
divide  the  materials  that  are  made  to  his  hand;  but  can  do 
nothing  towards  the  making  the  least  particle  of  new  matter, 
or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The 
same  inabilily  will  every  one  find  in  himself,  who  shall  go 
about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  one  simple  idea,  not 
received  in  by  his  senses  from  exteinal  objects,  or  by  re- 
flection frx>m  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  them«  I 
would  have  any  one  try  to  fanc^  any  taste  which  had  never 
affected  his  palate,  or  frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  never 
smelt;  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  conclude  that  a 
blind  man  hath  ideas  of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true  distinct 
notions  of  sounds. 

3.  This  is  the  reason  why,  though  we  cannot  believe  it 
impossible  to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other  organs,  and 
more  wajrs  to  convey  into  the  understanding  the  notice  of 
corporeal  things  than  those  five,  as  they  are  usually  counted, 
which  he  has  given  to  man ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  one  to  imagine  any  other  qualities  in  bodies^  howsoever 
constituted,  whereby  they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  besides 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  visible  and  tangible  qualities.  And 
had  mankind  been  made  but  with  four  senses,  the  qualities 
then  which  are  the  object  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  been  as  far 
ftom  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now  any 
belonging  to  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense  can  possibly 
be;  which,  whether  yet  some  other  creatiu^  in  some  other 
parts  of  this  vast  and  stupendous  universe,  may  not  have, 
will  be  a  great  presumption  to  deny.  He  that  will  not  set 
himself  proudly  at  the  top  of  all  thmgs^*  but  will  consider 

*  Up(«  tfaitibeoMMoniiSgiiedBoiaiiiis  w^SDod^&vM^ 
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the  immensity  of  this  &bric,  and  the  great  -vtanety  that  is  to 
be  found  m  iJiis  little  and  inoonsiderable  part  of  it  which  he 
has  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  mansbns 
of  it  there  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings^  of 
whose  faculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehension,  as 
a  worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the 
senses  or  understanding  of  a  man :  such  yariety  and  excellency 
being  suitable  to  the  wisdotn  and  power  of  the  Maker.  I 
have  here  followed  the  common  opinion  of  man's  having  but 
five  senses,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  justly  counted 
more;  but  either  supposition  seryee  equally  to  my  present 
purpose.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  OKE  SENSK. 

1.  Dwidon  of  wm^  Idecu, — ^The  better  to  oonceiye  the 
ideas  we  receive  from  sensation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us 
to  consider  them  in  reference  to  the  different  ways  whereby 
they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  them- 
selves perceivable  by  us. 

First,  then,  There  are  some  which  come  into  our  minds  by 
one  sense  only. 

hiB  ''Apologie  poor  Raymond  de  Sebonde,"  wherein  I  am  peraoaded 
Pope  found  the  first  materials  for  his  *'  Essay  on  Man."  Probably  there 
may  in  other  parts  of  the  uniyerBe  exist  creatnres  superior  in  intellectual 
poweni  to  us.  Hie  sun,  for  example,  may  ripen  poets  more  instinct  with 
fire,  more  brilliant  with  imageiy,  more  aliye  with  passion,  and  eneigy, 
and  sublimity  than  Homer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  In  mv 
inmost  thoughts  I  would  not  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  Grod's  wid. 
Tet  since  the  ideas  of  man  have  overflowed  this  visiUe  univene^  and 
risen  like  a  flood  to  the  vety  throne  of  Grod,  it  is  not  impossiUa  thai 
th^  may  have  reached  the  limit  set  to  the  apprehensionB  of  created 
beings,  and  that  between  us  and  the  Divinity  there  is,  in  intellect,  no 
higher  link.  In  Milton,  Plato,  Shakspeare^  and  Homer,  we  have  seraphs 
enshrined  in  human  clay.  Pope*s  views  are  rather  tiiose  of  a  satirist 
than  of  ajphilosopher: 

^*  What  would  this  man ! — ^now  upward  would  he  soar, 
And,  little  less  than  angel,  would  be  more. 
Now,  looking  downward,  just  as  grneved  appean^ 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls  the  fur  of  bears.  "-^Bui 
«  Does  he  allude  hen  to  the  internal  sense  afterwanis  nuuntained  by 
HvtohMOiil— Jini 
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Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themBeLves  into  the 
mind  by  more  senses  than  one. 
•    Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 

Fourthly,  There  are  some  that  make  themselyes  way,  and 
are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and 
reflection.  • 

We  shall  consider  them  apart  under  their  seveoral  heads. 

Ideas  of  one  Sense,  cue  CoUyu/re,  of  Seeing;  Sound,  of 
Hefvrvng,  ic — There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance 
only  through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
receive  thenL  Thus  light  and  colours,  as  white^  red,  yellow, 
blue,  with  their  several  degrees  or  shades  and  mixtures,  as 
green,  scarlet,  purple,  sea-green,  and  the  rest,  come  in  only  by 
the  eyes;  all  kinds  of  noises,  sounds,  and  tones,  only  by  the 
ears;  the  several  tastes  and  smells,  by  the  nose  and  palate. 
And  if  these  organs,  or  the  nerves,,  which  are  the  conduits  to 
convey  them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain, — 
the  mind's  presence-room,  as  I  may  so  call  it, — are  any  of 
them  so  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their  functions,*  they 
have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other  way  to  bring 
themselves  into  view,  and  be  perceived  by  the  under- 
standing. 

The  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the  touch,  are 
heat  and  cold,  and  solidity :  all  the  rest,  consisting  almost 
wholly  in  the  sensible  configuration,  as  smooth  and  rough; 
or  else  more  or  less  Arm  adhesion  of  the  parts,  as  hard  and 
soft,  tough  and  brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

2.  Few  simple  Ideas  home  Names, — I  think  it  will  be 
needless  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  simple  ideas  belonging 
to  each  sensel  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  if  we  would,  there 
being  a  great  many  more  of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the 
senses  than  we  have  names  for.  The  variety  of  smeUs, 
which  are  as  many  almost,  if  not  more,  than  species  of 
bodies  in  the  world,  do  most  of  them  want  names.  Sweet 
and  stinking  coiomonly  serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which 
in  effect  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasrog;  thou^  the  smell  of  a  rose  and  violet,  both  sweet, 
are  certainly  very  distinct  idea8.t     Nor  are  the  difierent 

*  BetflODi,  who  had  no  sense  of  smell,  AmnaheB  an  eoumple  of  what 
is  here  Bsid. — Bn 
t  On  the  nature  of  the  sense  of  smeD,   see  Blttmenbaoh's  Fhjai- 

q2 
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tastes,  that  by  onr  jmlates  we  reoeiye  ideas  <£,  mttch  better 
provided  with  names.  Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsb,  and  salt 
are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that 
numberless  variety  of  relishes,  which  are  to  be  found  distinct^ 
not  only  in  almost  every  sort  of  oreatnres^  but  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  plants  fruit,  or  animaL  The 
same  may  be  said  of  colours  and  sounds.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  the  account  of  simple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content 
myself  to  set  down  only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our 
present  purpose,  or  are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingredients 
of  our  complex  ideas,  amongst  which,  I  think,  I  may  well 
account  solidity,  which  therefore  I  shall  treat  of  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  SOLTOITY. 

1.  We  receive  this  Idea  from  Touch, — ^Thb  idea  of  solidity 
we  receive  by  our  touch;  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance 
which  we  find  in  body,  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body 
into  the  place  it  possesses,  till  it  has  left  it.*  There  is  no 
oXogy,  §  15.  385  et  aeq.  Consult  likewise  the  Onomastioon  of  JtiUob 
PoUux,  L  72  et  »eq.— iax 

*  On  solidity,  and  the  other  primaiy  qualities  of  matter,  the  most 
extraordinary  opinions  have  been  put  forwtjrd  by  philoBOpherS)  from  the 
dayB  of  Protagoras,  whose  notions  are  examined  in  the  Theetetoe  of 
Plato,  down  to  our  own  time.  Not  the  least  curious  among  the 
theories  which  have  been  started  is  that  of  Boscovich,  of  which  Mr. 
Pngald  Stewart  has  eiven  a  slight  outline.  **The  ultimate  elements 
(we  are  taught)  of  which  matter  is  composed,  are  unextended  atoms,  or 
in  other  words  mathemaiical  pwnU,  endued  with  certain  powers  of 
attraction  and  repnlsion;  and  it  is  from  these  powers  that  all  the 
physieal  appeanmoes  of  the  universe  ansa  Hie  effects,  for  example, 
wMch  are  Tulgariy  ascribed  to  actual  contact^  are  all  ]m>duoed  \(j 
repulsive  forces,  occupying  those  parts  of  space  where  hodia  are  perceived 
by  our  senses :  and  therefore  the  correct  idea  that  we  ought  to  annex  to 
maMer,  considered  as  an  object  of  perception,  is  merely  that  of  a  power 
of  rentUmee  suffident  to  counteract  the  compressing  power  which  our 
physical  strength  enables  us  to  exert."  (PhU.  Essays,  123.)  Quite  in 
harmony  with  this  view  of  the  subject  are  the  opinions  of  Hutton^ 
who  observes,  that  "in  thus  distinguiahing  things,  it  will  appear  that 
inoompressibility  and  hardness,  powers  resiatmff  the  change  of  volume 
and  figure,  are  the  properties  of  an  external  body;  and  that  these  are 
the  essential  qnalitieB  ot  that  extended  figured  thing,  so  fiu-  ■•  it  is  only 
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idea  whioh  we  reoeive  more  constantly  from  aeniaation  than 
solidity.  Whether  we  move  or  rest^  in  what  posture  soever 
we  are,  we  always  feel  something  under  us  that  supports  us, 
and  hinders  our  further  sinking  downwards;  and  the  bodies 
whioh  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that  whilst  they 
remain  between  them,  they  do,  by  an  insurmountable  force, 
hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that  press 
theuL  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies^ 
when  they  are  moved  one  towards  another,  I  call  solidity. 
I  will  not  dispute  whether  this  acceptation  of  the  word  solid 
be  nearer  to  its  original  signification  than  that  which  mathe^ 
maticians  use  it  in;  it  suffices  that  I  think  the  common 
notion  of  solidity  will  allow,  if  not  justify,  this  use  of  it;  but 
if  any  one  think  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has 
my  oonsent.  Only  I  have  thought  the  term  solidity  the 
more  proper  to  express  this  idpa,  not  only  because  of  its 
vulgar  use  in  that  sense^  but  also  because  it  carries  something 
more  of  positive  in  it  than  impenetrability,  which  is  negative, 
and  is  periiaps  more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than  solidity 
its^.  This,  of  all  others,  seems  the  idea  most  intimately 
oonnected  with  and  essential  to  body,  so  as  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  or  imagined,  but  only  in  matter.  And  though  our 
aensea  take  no  notice  of  it^  but  in  masses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
sufficient  to  cause  a  sensation  in  us;  yet  the  mind,  having 
once  got  this  idea  from  such  grosser  sensible  bodies^  traces  it 

hi  these  rensting  powers  that  ihe  conoeLved  thing  termed  body  is  iu 
to  subost^*  £ia  again  farther  on:  "But  if  the  refistance  whii 
opposed  by  a  natoral  body  to  the  exertion  of  our  wiU,  endeaTonxing  to 
destroy  the  volamcv  should  be  an  perfectly  oreroome  as  is  that  of  hurd- 
nsss  in  flaidity^  then  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  whioh  supposes 
the  extension  of  the  body  to  be  permanent^  would  neoesnrily  be  ohanged; 
for  at  present  we  think  that  this  resisting  power,  wluoh  presenrea 
volume  in  bodies^  is  absolutely  in  its  natura  insurmountable^  as  it 
certainly  is  in  its  relation  to  our  moving  power.  Instead,  then,  of  saying 
that  matter,  of  wbich  natural  bodies  are  composed,  is  perfectly  hard  and 
impenetrable,  which  is  the  received  opinion  of  philoBopheri^  we  would 
afilnn  that  there  is  no  permanent  property  of  this  Idnd  in  a  material 
thing;  but  that  there  are  certain  resisting  powers  in  bodies  by  which 
their  volumes  and  figures  are  presented  to  us  in  the  actual  oonformatioo« 
wbiek  powem  however  might  oe  overcome.  In  that  caae^  the  ezteosioa 
of  the  meet  solid  body  would  be  considered  only  as  a  oonditional  thing, 
like  the  hardness  of  a  body  of  ioe,  which  hardness  is  in  the  aqueous 
state  of  that  body  perfectly  destroyed."  (Dibs,  on  Katunl  Philosophy, 
219  et  seq.)— Ed. 
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further,  and  considers  it,  as  well  as  figure,  in  the  minnteBt 
particle  of  matter  that  can  exist;  and  finds  it  inseparably 
inherent  in  body,  wherever  or  however  modified. 

2.  SoUdUy  JUla  Space. — This  is  the  idea  which  belongs  to 
body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  space.  The  idea  of  whidh 
filling  of  space  is,  that  where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up 
by  a  solid  sabstance,  we  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it,  that  it 
excludes  all  other  solid  substances ;  and  will  for  ever  hinder 
any  other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unless  it 
removes  from  between  them  in  a  line  not  parallel  to  that 
which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it,  the  bodies  which  we 
ordinarily  handle  sufficiently  furnish  us  with. 

3.  Distinct  from  Spcu!e, — ^This  resistance,  whereby  it  keeps 
other  bodies  out  of  the  space  which  it  possesses,  is  so  great, 
that  no  force,  how  great  soever,  can  surmount  it.  All  the 
bodies  in  the  world,  pressing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  sidee, 
will  never  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  it  will 
make,  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be 
removed  out  of  their  way:  whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  is 
distinguished  both  from  pure  space,  which  is  capable  neither 
of  resistance  nor  motion;  and  from  the  ordinary  idea  of 
hardness.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies  at  a  distance, 
so  as  they  may  approach  one  another,  without  touching  or 
displacing  any  solid  thing,  till  their  superficies  come  to  meet; 
whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear  idea  of  space  without 
solidity.  For  (not  to  go  so  far  as  annihilation  of  any  par- 
ticular body)  I  ask,  whether  a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of 
the  motion  of  one  single  body  alone,  without  any  other 
succeeding  immediately  into  its  place?  I  think  it  is  evident 
he  can;  the  idea  of  motion  in  one  body  no  more  including 
the  idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square 
figiu^  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in 
another.  I  do  not  ask,  whether  bodies  do  so  exist,  that  the 
motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the  motion  of 
another.  To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to  beg  the  question 
for  or  against  a  vacuum.  But  my  question  is,  whether  one 
cannot  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilst  others  are  at 
resti  And  I  think  this  no  one  will  deny.  If  so,  then  the 
place  it  deserted  gives  us  the  idea  of  pure  ^lace  without 
solidity,  whereinto  any  other  body  may  enter,  without  either 
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xmsbuxoe  or  lurotrusion  of  anytldiig.*  When  the  sucker  in 
a  pump  iH  drawn,  the  space  it  filled  in  the  tube  is  certainly 
the  same  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the 
SBckor  or  not:  nor  does  it  implj  a  contradiction  that,  upon 
the  motion  of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it 
should  not  £[>llow  it.  The  necessity  of  such  a  motion  is  built 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  world  is  fiill  j  but  not  on  the 
diiBtinct  ideas  of  space  and  solidity,  which  are  as  different  as 
xesistaDce  and  not  resistance,  protrusion  and  not  protrusion. 
And  that  men  have  ideas  of  space  without  a  body,  their  very 
jliq>uteB  about  a  -vacuum  plainly  demonstrate,  as  is  shown  in 
another  place. 

-  4.  From  ffo/rdneas, — Solidity  is  hereby  also  differenced 
fixxm  hardness,  in  that  solidity  consists  in  repletion,  and  so 
an  utter  exclusion  of  other  bodies  out  of  the  space  it  pos- 
sesses; but  hardness,  in  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
mailing  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does 
not  eafflly  change  its  figure,  c  And  indeed,  hard  and  soft  are 
names  that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  own  bodies;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by 
u%  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change  figure  by 
the  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies;  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary sofb^  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an 
easy  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the  sensible 
parts  amongst  themselves,  or  of  the  figure  of  the  whole,  gives 
no  more  solidity  to  the  hardest  body  in  the  world  than  to  the 
softest;  nor  is  an  adamant  one  jot  more  solid  than  water. 
For  though  the  two  fiat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  wiU 
more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  no- 
thing but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between 
them;  yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more 
solid  thaxi  those  of  water,  or  resist  more,  but  because  the  parts 
of  water  being  more  easily  separable  from  each  other,  they  will, 

*  It  heing  imposflible  to  oomprefla  into  a  single  note  all  the  opinions 
of  tho  moBt  distinguished  philosophers  on  motion,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  referring  in  the  first  place  to  Plato,  Theet  t.  iii  P.  257,  Bckk. 
Arist  Phys.  Auscult.  L  iii.  c.  12.  Berkeley  de  Motu,  Works,  il  876. 
Iburtley,  Coniectune  qnaedam  de  Sensu,  Motu,  &c.,  Prob.  19:  this 
last  work  is  found  in  that  curious  collection,  Metaphysical  Tracts  by 
English  Philoflophera  of  the  eighteenth  Contuiy,  published  by  Dr. 
Pjut.—Ed. 
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by  a  side  motioii^  be  more  easily  i^mored,  and  gmrmfio 
the  approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble*  Bat  if  they  oooM 
be  kept  from  makiiig  place  by  that  side  mofcioD,  ihey  votdd 
eternally  hinder  the  approach  of  tbeee  two  pieces  of  maiUe 
as  mnch  as  the  diamond;  and  it  would  be  as  impossiUe  hf 
any  foroe  to  sormonnt  their  resistance,  as  to  surmoont  tiba 
resistance  of  the  parts  of  a  diamond.  The  softest  body  in  tihs 
world  will  as  invincibly  rsslBt  the  coming  together  of  anj 
other  two  bodies,  if  it  be  not  pat  oat  of  the  way,  bat  tomiii 
between  them^  as  the  hardest  that  can  be  foond  or  imagiiled. 
He  that  shall  fill  a  yi^ding  soft  body  well  with  air  or  wafar, 
will  quickly  find  its  resistance;  and  he  that  thinks  that 
nothing  but  bodies  that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  firamap- 
proach^g  one  another,  may  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with 
the  air  inclosed  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment,  I  have  be«i 
told,  was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of  gold  filled 
with  water  and  exactly  closed,  which  farther  shows  the  sottdity 
of  so  soft  a  body  as  water.  For  the  golden  g^obe  thos  fillod 
being  pat  into  a  press  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  foioe 
of  screws,  the  water  made  itself  way  thioagh  the  pores  of  that 
veiy  close  metal;  and  finding  no  room  fur  a  nearer  approach 
of  its  particles  within,  got  to  the  oatside,  where  it  rose  like 
a  dew,  and  so  fell  in  drops,  belbre  the  sides  of  the  globe  ooold 
be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compression  of  the  engine  that 
squeesed  it. 

5.  On  SolidUff  dep»ui  InipuUi,  EensUmcBf  i$n^ 
— ^By  this  idea  of  solidity,  is  the  extension  of  body  disiixh 
guished  firom  the  extension  of  space :  the  extensioii  of  body 
being  nothing  but  the  cohesion  or  continuity  of  solid,  separable^ 
movable  parts;  and  the  extension  of  spacer  the  continuity 
of  ansolid,  inseparable^  and  immovable  parts.  Upon  the 
solidity  of  bodies  also  depend  their  mutual  impulse,  resistance^ 
and  protnudon.  Of  pure  c^iaoe  then,  and  solidity,  there  are 
several  (amongst  which  I  couBmb  myself  one)  who  persaade 
themselves  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  and  that  they 
can  think  on  space,  without  anything  in  it  l^t  resists  or  is 
piotruded  by  body.  This  is  tiie  idea  of  pure  space,  whidi 
they  think  they  hAve  as  clear  as  any  idea  they  can  hate  b£ 
the  extension  of  body;  the  idea  of  the  distance  between  the 
opposite  parts  of  a  ooncave  superficies  being  equally  as  dear 
withoot^  aswiththeideaof  any  solid  parts  between;  and  on 
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4ii0  oliier  tide,  they  persuade  thenuwlTos  that  they  haye^  dia- 
imet  from  that  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  •omething  that  fiUs 
flpaoB^  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulae  of  other  bodiecf, 
or  naUt  their  motioii.  If  there  be  others  that  have  not 
these  two  ideas  distinct,  but  c6nfoand  them,  and  make  but 
ene  of  them,  I  know  not  how  men,  who  have  the  same  idea 
under  different  names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  same 
name^ can  in  that  case  talk  with  one  another;  anymore  than 
a  man  who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  distinct  ideas  of  the 
oolotir  of  scarlet  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  could  discourse 
oonoendng  scarlet  colour  with  the  blind  man  I  mentioned 
in  ano^er  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea  of  scarlet  was  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

6.  What  U  w. — ^If  any  one  asks  me  what  this  solidity  is,  I 
send  him  to  his  senses  to  inform  him :  let  him  put  a  ^t  or 
a  foot-ban  between  his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join 
tiiem,  and  he  will  know.     If  he  thinks  this  not  a  sufficient 
explication  of  solidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists;  I 
promise  to  teU  him  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists^  when 
ha  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  consists;  or  ex- 
plains to  me  what  extensicm  or  motion  is,  which  perhaps 
seems  much  easier.*    ^e  simple  ideas  we  have,  are  such  as  / 
experience  teaches  them~us;  but  it,  beyond  ibair  we  endea- 1 
vour~^^w0td6  to  make  "them  clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall  j 
succeed  no  better  than  if  we  went  about  to  clear  up  the/ 
darimess  of  a  blind  man*s  mind  by  taUdn^  and  to  discourse! 
into  him  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours.    The  reason  of  this  I 
shall  show  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  BDIFIB  IDKAS  OF  MVEBS  SENSBk 

Tm  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are,  of  space  or 
extension,  figure,  rest,  and  motion;  for  these  make  perceivable 
impressions,  hotk  on  the  eyes  and  touch;  and  we  can  receive 
and  convey  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  the  extension,  figure, 
motion^  and  rest  of  bodies,  both  by  seeing  and  feeling.     But 

*  The  sfieptfdmi  of  Beikeley  and  GoUier  on  the  enstenoe  of  tha 
^    ertamsl  wowd  is  in  this  pawige  sittackfld  by  prdapab.— Ed. 


J 
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haTing  occadon  to  speak  more  at  laige  of  tbeae  in  another 
places  I  here  only  eaumerate  them. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  BIKPLE  IDEAS  OF  REFLECTIOV. 

1.  Simple  Ideas  are  the  OpercUione  of  the  Mind  about  its 
other  Ideas. — ^The  mind  receiving  the  ideas,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  in- 
ward upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those 
ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as 
capable  to  be  the  objects  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  those 
it  received  from  foreign  things. 

2.  The  Idea  of  Perception,  and  Idea  of  WHting,  we  ham 
from  Reflection. — ^The  two  great  and  principal  actions  of  the 
mind,  which  are  most  frequently  considered,  and  which  are 
so  frequent  that  every  one  that  pleases  may  take  notice  of 
them  in  himself,  are  these  two:  perception,  or  thinking;* 
and  volition,  or  willing.  The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the 
understanding,  and  the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will; 
and  these  two  powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  deno- 
minated faculties.  Of  some  of  the  modes  of  these  simple 
ideas  of  reflection,  such  as  are  remembrance,  discerning,  rea- 
soning, judging,  knowledge,  hi^^  kcy  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF    SIMPLE    IDEAS    OF    BOTH    SENSATION    AlTD    REFLECTIOK. 

1.  Pleaswre  and  Pain. — ^There  be  other  simple  ideas  which 
oonvey  themselves  into  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  viz.,  pleasure  or  delight;  and  its  opposite,  pain 
or  uneasiness;  power;  existence;  unity. 

*  The  philoeopher^here  confounds  two  ihings  which  are  widely  dif- 
ferent^  perception  being  that  simple  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  taikes 
oognixance  of  the  proximity  or  existence  of  anything,  while  thinlcing 
comprehends  all  those  yarious  mental  operations  to  which  we  have  applieS, 
the  terms  contemplation,  reasoning,  meditation,  reflection,  &&  Uonf. 
Condillao,  Essai  snr  TOrig.  des  Connais.  Humaines^  p.  24. — ^Ea 
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2.  Bdigbt  or  nneaedness^  one  or  other  of  them,  join  them- 
selves  to  tdmost  all  our  ideas  both  of  sensation  and  reflection : 
and  there  is  scarce  any  affection  of  onr  senses  from  without, 
any  retired  thought  of  our  mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to 
produce  in  us  pleasure  or  pain.  By  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
would  be  understood  to  signify  whatsoever  delights  or  molests 
us  most,  whether  it  arises  &om  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or 
anything  operating  on  our  bodies;  for  whether  we  call  it 
satis&ction,  delight,  pleasure,  happiness,  &c.,  on  the  one  side, 
or  uneasiness,  trouble,  pain,  torment,  anguish,  miseiy,  &c., 
on  the  other,  they  are  still  but  different  degrees  of  the  same 
thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  delight  or 
uneasiness,  which  are  the  names  I  shall  most  conmionly  use 
for  those  two  sorts  of  ideas.* 

3.  The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having  given 
us  the  power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or 

.  keep  them  at  rest  as  we  think  flt,  and  also,  by  the  motion  of 
them,  to  move  ourselves  and  other  contiguous  bodies,  in 
which  consist  all  the  actions  of  our  body;  having  abo  given 
a  power  to  our  minds,  in  several  instances,  to  choose^  amongst 

*  Plato,  whom  few  queetions  connected  with  human  nature  had  en- 
tirely escaped,  has  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  pleasure  in  the 
Philebos,  torn.  v.  p.  102  et  seq.  Bekk.  Again,  in  his  Jjaws,  he  ob- 
senres  that  pleasure  and  pain  aie  two  fountains  set  flowing  by  nature, 
and  that)  aocordinf  to  the  degree  of  prudence  and  moderation  with 
which  men  draw  from  them,  they  are  happy  or  otherwise.  Their 
channels  run  parallel,  but  not  on  the  same  level,  so  that  if  the  sluioes  of 
the  former  be  too  lavishly  opened,  they  overflow  and  mingle  with  the 
bitter  waters  gf  the  neighbouring  stream,  which  never  assmulates  with 
this  finer  fluid,  (c  viL  203.)  On  this  subject,  in  fact,  many  of  the  old 
philosophers  have  treated  ably ;  and  Montaigne,  who  read  these  ancients 
habituaUy,  and  loved  to  parade  their  opinions,  mixed  up  with  his  own, 
gossips  pmlosophically  k-propoe  of  tins  topic  in  many  parts  of  his  extra- 
ordinary essays.  He^  however,  oonfounds  pleasure  with  virtue^  in  the 
Epicurean  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  over  the  former  an  air  of 
greater  dignity.  *'Quoi  qu'ils  disent,  en  la  vertu.mdme,  le  dernier  but 
de  notre  vis^  o'est  la  volupt^.  II  me  plait  de  battre  leurs  oreiUes  de 
ce  mot  qui  leur  est  si  fbrt  oontr»-oodnr:  et  s'il  siffnifie  quelque  suprtaie 
plaisir,  et  exoessif  contentement^  il  est  mieux  du  k  Fassistanoe  de  la  nature 
qu'k  mille  autre  assistanoa  Cette  volupt^  pofir  dtre  plus  gaillarde, 
nerveuse,  robuste,  virile^  n'est  que  plus  s^rieusement  voluptueuse." 
(Essjus,  X.  xix.  1. 1.  p.  136.)  On  the  philosophy  of  pain,  and  death, 
which  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  he  disserts  like  a  frank  and 
generous  spirit,  in  chap.  xi.  of  the  same  book,  which  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  study. — ^£d. 
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its  ideas,  which  it  will  think  on,  and  to  pnnnie  the  inqtdiy  of 
this  or  that  subject  with  consideration  and  attention,  to  ex* 
Gtte  us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we  are 
capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several  thoughts  and 
seyeral  sensations  a  perception  of  delight.  If  this  were 
wholly  separated  from  all  our  outward  soisations  and  inward 
thoughts,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or 
action  to  another,  negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest] 
and  so  we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our 
mindfl^  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrift^ 
without  any  direction  or  design,  and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our 
minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appearances 
there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them;  in  which 
state  man,  however  fumished  with  the  fiioulties  of  under- 
standing and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle,  inactive  creature^ 
and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  lethai^gic  dream.  It  has 
therefore  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects^ . 
and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several 
of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  and  that  in  several 
objects,  to  several  degrees,  that  those  faculties  which  he  had 
endowed  us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unem- 
pbyed  by  us.* 

4»  Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work 
that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  ftculties 
to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this :  only  this  is  worth  our  con- 
sideration, that  pain  is  often  produced  by  the  same  objects 
and  ideas  that  produce  pleasure  in  us.  This  their  near  con- 
junction, which  makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations 
where  we  expected  pleasure^  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  designing  the 
preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  applicar 
tion  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm 
that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them. 
But  he  not  designing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  pre- 
servation of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath  in 
many  cases  annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight 

*  We  liAVe  here  one  of  tiie  innumerable  pasgagea  in  this  Esaay,  which 
ahoir  the  pious  spirit  in  which  Locke  philosophisecL  He  united,  indeed, 
in  his  noble  character,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  with  the  religion  of  the 
anchorite,  devotinff  his  mind  to  the  service  of  God,  and  his  heait  to  the 
servioe  of  mankind — Ed, 
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us.  Tkns  hoat»  that  is  very  agteeable  to  os  in  one  degree, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  g£  it  proves  no  ordinary  torment; 
and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  seDsible  objects,  light  itself  if 
there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  beyond  a  due  proportion 
to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  paixiful  sensation  ;*  which  is  wisely 

*  Kay,  in  addition  to  hemg  exceedingly  painfti],  ezoea  of  llAi  is 
dwtnictive  to  our  ofgaiifl  of  vision ;  thufl^  by  looking  long  and  ttedfiwihr 
at  the  ran,  many  Hindtpsnitente  become  totally  blind.  In  my  work 
on  the  Mannen  of  the  mndtia,  I  bare  given  an  account  of  the  expe- 
riment of  a  novice  in  this  hacardous  branch  of  devotion,  part  of  which 
I  hero  extract:  *' Amongst  nseful  exerdses,  he  was  ordered,  he  tays^ 
to  look  steadily  at  the  son,  with  hie  head  elevated,  and  vrithoot  wink- 
ing, llus  experiment  he  wag  directed  to  repeat  several  times  eveiy 
day,  until  the  organs  of  sight  were  inflamed  to  an  extraordinaxy  degree^ 
aooompanied  by  violent  headaches.  Sometimes  he  fimded  he  saw  sparks^ 
and  sometimes  globes  of  fire  in  tiie  air.  The  Sannyasi,  whose  disciple 
he  wii^  appeared  highly  ddighted  with  his  proficiency:  he  himself  was 
blind  with  one  eye^  and  the  piqiil,  upon  inqmry,  found  with  dismay  that 
he  had  lost  it  by  the  very  experiment  which  he  had  imposed  upon  him. 
Fearing  that  his  penance  might  end  in  total  loes  of  sight,  he  left  the  one- 
eyed  sage  to  enjoy  his  contemplations  alone."  0L  58.)  Bir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  a  letter  to  I^Doke.  published  some  yean  ago  by  Lord  King,  gives  an 
extremely  interestmg  account  of  oertam  experiments  on  ligh'i^  made  by 
himself  which  near^  cost  him  his  eyes.  The  reader,  I  am  sure^  who 
takes  any  interest  in  philosophy,  will  excuse  the  length  of  the  extract : — 
"Hie  observation  you  mention  with  Boyle's  book  of  colours^  I  onoe 
made  upon  myself  with  the  haard  of  mj  eyes.  The  manner  was  this: 
I  looked  a  very  Ittile  while  upon  the  sun  in  the  looking-ghMS  with  my 
right  eye^  and  then  turned  my  eyes  into  a  dark  comer  of  my  chamber, 
and  winked,  to  observe  the  impression  made^  and  the  circles  of  colours 
which  encompasBcd  it,  and  how  they  dedayed  by  degrees,  and  at  laet 
vaniahfid.  This  I  repeated  a  seoond  and  a  third  time.  At  the  third 
tinu^  when  the  phantasm  of  light  and  ooloun  about  it  was  almost 
vaniehed,  intendmg  my  £uicy  upon  them  to  see  their  last  appearance^  I 
found  to  my  amasemeut  that  they  began  to  return,  and  by  little  and 
little  to  beoome  as  Uvely  and  vivid  as  when  I  had  newly  looked  upon  the 
sua.  But  when  I  ceased  to  intend  my  fimcy  upon  them,  they  vanished 
again.  After  this  I  found,  that  as  often  as  I  went  into  the  darii^  and 
intended  my  mind  upon  them,  as  when  a  man  looks  earnestly  to  see  any- 
thing which  is  difficult  to  be  seen,  I  could  make  the  phantasm  return 
without  looking  any  more  upon  the  sun;  and  the  oftener  I  made  it 
retnm,  the  more  easily  I  oould  make  it  return  again.  And  at  lengtl^ 
by  onfy  repeating  this,  without  looking  anv  more  upon  the  sui^  I  iMde 
such  an  unpreasion  on  my  eyes,  that  &  I  looked  upon  the  clouds,  or  a 
book,  or  any  bright  object,  I  saw  upon  it  a  round  bright  shape  like  the 
sun:  and,  which  is  still  stranger,  though  I  looked  on  the  sun  with  my 
right  e^e  only,  and  not  with  my  left^  yet  my  fanqy  began  to  make  the 
impreaiioD  upon  my  left  eye  as  well  as  upon  my  r^t;  for  if  I  shut  my 
right  eye^  and  looked  upon  a  book  or  the  douds  with  my  left  eye^  % 
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and  fkYOurably  so  ordered  hj  nature,  that  when  any  object 
does  by  the  yehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instra- 
ments  of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  bo  very  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be  unfitted 
for  its  proper  Amotion  for  the  future.  The  consideration  of 
those  objects  that  produce  it  may  well  persuade  us  that  this 
is  the  end  or  use  of  pain ;  for  though  great  light  be  insuffer- 
able to  our  eyes,  yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not 
at  all  disease  them,  because  that,  causing  no  disorderly  motion 
in  it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  imarmed  in  its  natural  state. 
But  yet  excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  us,  because  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  fionctions 
of  the  body,  and  which  consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  or,  if  you  please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of 
our  bodies,  confined  within  certain  bounds. 

5.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God 
hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  andafiect  us,  and  blended 
them  together  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses 
have  to  do  with;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfibction, 
and  want  of  complete  happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which 
the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the 

oould  see  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  almoBt  as  plain  tm  with  my  ri^ht  eye, 
if  I  did  but  intend  my  fancy  a  little  while  upon  it:  for  at  first,  if  I  shut 
my  right  eye  and  looked  with  my  left,  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  did  not 
appear  till  I  intended  my  fancy  upon  it;  but  by  repeating,  this  appeared 
ereiy  time  more  easily:  and  now,  in  a  few  hoiin'  time,  I  had  brought 
my  eyes  to  such  a  pass,  that  I  could  look  upon  no  bright  object  with 
either  eye  but  I  saw  the  sun  before  me,  so  that  I  durat  neither  write  nor 
read ;  but  to  recover  the  use  of  my  eyes,  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber, 
made  dark,  for  three  days  together,  and  used  all  means  to  divert  my 
imagination  from  the  sun;  for  if  I  thought  upon  him,  I  presently  saw 
his  picture^  though  I  was  in  the  dark  But  by  keeping  in  the  dark,  and 
onploying  my  mind  about  other  things,  I  began  in  three  or  four  days  to 
have  some  use  of  my  eyes  again,  and  by  forbearing  a  few  days  longer  to 
look  upon  bright  objects,  recovered  them  pretty  well ;  though  not  so  wcU 
bat  ihat»  for  some  months  after,  the  spectaum  of  the  sun  b^n  to  rekiurn 
as  often  as  I  began  to  meditate  upon  the  phenomenon,  even  though.  I 
lay  in  bed  in  midnight,  with  my  curtains  drawn.  But  now  I  have  been 
very  well  for  many  years,  though  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  I  durst  ven- 
ture niy  eyes,  I  could  still  make  this  phantawft  retum  by  the  poorer  of  ly 
fimey/    (Ufe  of  Locke.)— £d. 
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eiiyojineiit  of  Him,  with  whom  there  is  ftiUness  of  joy,  and 
at  whofle  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

6.  Fleaawre  and  Fam,  Though  what  I  have  here  said 
may  not^  perhaps,  make  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  clearer 
to  us  than  our  own  experience  does,  which  is  the  only  way 
that  we  are  capable  of  having  them,  yet  the  consideration  of 
the  reason  why  they  are  annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas, 
serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  un- 
suitable to  the  main  end  of  these  inquiries,  the  knowledge 
and  veneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our 
thoughts,  and  the  proper  business  of  all  understandings. 

7.  JSxisienoe  and  Unity, — ^Existence  and  Unity  are  two 
other  ideas  that  ard  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  every 
object  without,  and  every  idea  within.  When  ideas  are  in 
our  minds,  we  consider  them  as  being  actually,  there,  as  well 
as  we  consider  things  to  be  actuaUy  without  us;  which  is, 
that  they  exist,  or  have  existence:  and  whatever  we  can 
consider  as  one  thing,  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  suggests 
to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity. 

S.  Power. — ^Power  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas 
which  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection:  for,  observing 
in  ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of 
our  bodies  which  were  at  rest;  the  effects,  also,  that  natural 
bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. 

9.  Suceesdon, — Besides  these  there  is  another  idea,  which, 
though  suggested  by  our  senses,,  yet  is  more  constantly  offered 
to  us  by  what  passes  in  our  minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
succession.  For  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves,  and 
reflect  on  what  is  observable  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas 
always,  whilst  we  are  awake  or  have  any  thought,  passing 
in  train,  one  going  and  another  coming,  without  inter- 
missibn. 

10.  SimpU  Ideas  the  Matericia  of  all  our  Knotdedge, — 
These,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at  least  (as  I  think)  the  most 
considerable  of  those  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and 
out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge;  all  which  it 
receives  only  by  the  two  farementioned  ways  of  sensation  and 
reflection. 
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Nor  let  any  one  think  these  too  narrow  bounds  Ibr  the 
capacious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its 
flight  further  than  the  stars,  and  cannot  be  confined  bj  the 
limits  of  the  world;  that  extends  its  though  often  e^en 
beyond  the  utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  excondoDS 
into  that  incomprehensible  inane.*  I  grant  all  this,  bat 
desire  any  one  to  assign  any  simple  idea  which  is  not  reoeLved 
irom  one  of  those  inlets  before  mentioned,  or  any  complex 
idea  not  made  out  of  those  simple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  so 
strange  to  think  these  few  simple  ideas  sufficient  to  employ 
the  quickest  thought  or  laigest  capacity,  and  te  furnish  the 
materiab  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  more  Taiious 
fimcies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind,  if  we  oonaider  how 
many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  various  compositiou  of 
twenty-four  letters;  or  if,  going  one  step  further,  we  will 
but  reflect  on  the  variety  of  combinations  that  may  be  made 
with  barely  one  of  the  above-mentioned  ideas^  viz.,  number, 
whose  stock  is  inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite:  and  what 
a  large  and  immense  field  doth  extension  alone  afford  the 
mathematicians  1 
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SOXE  FURTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  0X7E  BDCFLE  IDEAS 

1.  PaeUkfe  Ideoi  from  priwUvve  Cauteg. — CoNCKBNiira  the 
simple  ideas  of  sensation,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  what- 
soever is  so  constituted  in  nature  as  to  be  able,  hy  afibcting 
our  senses^  to  cause  any  perception  in  the  mind,  doth  thereby 
produce  in  the  understanding  a  simple  idea,  which,  whatever 
be  the  external  cause  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  our  discerning  fiumlfy,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and 

•  •*  Beyond  the  visible  diumal  sphere 
Ursnm  .  .  *  .  .  whose  Toioe  divine 
Following  above  the  OlympialL  hill,  I  soar 
Above  the  flight  of  P^gasean  wing." 

" Upled  by  ihee, 

Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guests  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Tkj  lending." — ^MnffOK. 

"  Sztra  flammantia  moania  mundL"— LuoBnnw. 
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oouaidered  there  to  be  a  real  positiTe  idea  ip.  the  under- 
flianding  as  much  as  any  bther  whatsoever,  though,  periiaps, 
the  cause  of  it  be  but  a  privation  of  the  subject. 

3.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  and  oold,  light  and  darkness, 
white  and  bkck,  motion  and  rest,  are  equally  dear  and 
positive  ideas  in  the  mind;  though,  perhapi^  some  of  the 
eauses  which  produce  them  are  barely  privations  in  subjects 
from  whence  our  senses  derive  those  ideaA.  These  the  under- 
standing, in  its  view  of  them,  considers  all  as  distinct 
positive  ideas,  without  taking  notice  of  the  causes  that 
produce  them,  which  is  an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea, 
as  it  is  in  the  understanding,  but  to  the  natiue  of  the  things 
existing  without  us.  These  are  two  very  different  things, 
and  carefully  to  be  distinguished,  it  behig  one  thing  to 
perceiTe  and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  must  be,  and 
how  ranged  in  the  superficies,  to  make  any  object  appear 
white  or  black. 

3.  A  painter  or  dyer  who  never  inquired  into  their  causes, 
hath  the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and  other  colours,  as 
clearly,  perfectly,  and  distinctly  in  his  understanding,  and 
perhaps  more  distinctly,  than  the  philosopher,  who  hath 
busied  himself  in  considering  their  natures,  and  thinks  he 
knows  how  Hgir  either  of  them  is  in  its  cause  positive  or 
privative;  and  the  idea  of  black  is  no  less  positive  in  his 
mind  than  that  of  white,  however  the  cause  of  that  colour  in 
the  external  object  may  be  only  a  privation. 

4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking  to 
inquire  into  the  natural  causes  and  manner  of  p^nception,  I 
should  offer  this  as  a  reason  why  a  privative  cause  might,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  produce  a  positive  idea;  viz.,  that  aO 
sensation  being  produced  in  us  only  by  different  degrees  and 
modes  of  motion  in  oui*  animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by 
external  objects,  the  abatement  of  any  former  motion  must 
as  necessarily  produce  a  new  sensation  as  the  variation  or 
increase  of  it,  and  so  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends 
only  on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  that 
organ.* 

*  See  Buhle's  Histoire  de  U  PhQoeophie  Moderne.  The  hypothena 
which  assmnes  the  ezisteDce  of  a  subtle  fluid  in  the  nerves,  propagated 
by  their  meane  from  the  bnin  to  the  different  parte  of  the  body,  is  of 
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5.  But  wb^her  this  be  so  or  not  I  will  not  here  deterftdne, 
but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience  whether  the  shadow 
of  a  man,  though  it  consists  of  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
light,  (and  the  more  the  absence  of  light  is,  the  more  dis- 
cernible is  the  shadow,)  does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it, 
cause  as.  clear  and  positive  idea  in  his  mind,  as  a  man  himself^ 
though  covei-ed  over  with  clear  sunshine?  and  the  picture  of 
•a  shadow  is  a  positive  thing.  Indeed,  we  have  negative  names, 
which  stand  not  directly  for  positive  ideas,  but  for  their 
absence,  such  as  insipic^  silence,  nihil,  d^.,  which  words 
denote  positive  ideas,  v.  g.,  taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  signifi- 
cation of  their  absence. 

6.  Fodbiive  Ideas  from  privative  Cavses, — ^And  thus  one 
may  truly  be  said  to  see  darkness.*  For,  supposing  a  hole 
perfectly  dark,  fitnn  whence  no  light  is  reflected,  it  is  certain 
one  may  see  the  figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be  painted ;  or  whether 
the  ink  I  write*  witii  makes  any  other  idea,  is  a  question. 
The  privative  causes  I  have  here  assigned  of  positive  ideas 
are  according  to  the  common  opinion ;  but,  in  truth,  it  will 
be  hard  to  determine  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from 
a  privative  cause,  till  it  be  determined  whether  rest  be  any 
more  a  privation  than  motioib 

7.  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  Qwdiliee  in  Bodies. — ^To  discover  the 

great  antiquity,  and  is  certaiidy  lew  i-epugnant  to  the  general  analogy  of 
our  frame  than  that  by  which  it  has  been  snppbmted.  How  reiy 
generally  it  once  prevailed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  adoption  into 
common  speech  of  the  phrase  'animal  spirits^'  to  denote  that  unknown 
cause  which,  according  to  Johnson's  definition,  gives  vigour  or  cheerful- 
ness to  the  mind,  a  phrase  for  which  our  language  does  not  at  this  day 
aiford  a  convenient  substitnte.  Hie  late  Alexander  Monro,  one  of  the 
most  cautious  and  judicious  of  medical  inquirers,  speaEs  of  it  as  a  fact 
which  appeared  to  him  almost  indisputable.  The  existence  of  a  liquid  in 
the  cavities  of  the  nerves  is  supported  by  little  phort  of  demonstrative 
evidence.  See  some  observations  of  his,  published  by  Cheselden  in  his 
Anatomy,  Stewart,  p.  9. — ^Eo. 

*  No  doubt ;  and  this  was  the  view  which  Milton,  himself  a  philosopher^ 
took,  when  he  said, 

"No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible^ 
Serv^  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Begions  of  sorrow,  dokfulshades,  where'peaoe 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  Hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fien*  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  tujphur  unoonsumed." 

(Paradise  Lost,  i.  08  et  seq.)^£a 
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satare  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  them 
intelligiblj,  it  will  be  convenient  to  distingoish  them  as  they 
are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  oar  minds,  and  as  thej  are  modi- 
fications of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  cause  such  perceptions 
in  us,  that  so  we.  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done) 
that  they  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  pf  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  subject;  most  of  those  of  sensation 
being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing 
without  us,  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are  the 
likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are  apt  to 
excite  in  us.* 

8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  perception,  thought,. or  imderstanding,  that 
I  call  idea;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  om*  mind, 
I  call  quality  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a 
snowball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of 
white,  cold,  and  round,  the  power  to  produce  those  ideas  in 
us,  as  they  are  in  the  snowball,  I  call  qualities;  and  as  they 
are  sensations  or  perceptions  in  our  imderstandings,  I  call 
them  ideas ;  which  ideas,  if  I  speak  of  sometimes  as  in  the 
things  themselves,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  those 
qualities  in  the  objects  which  produce  them  in  us. 

9.  Primevry  QucMies. — Quidities  thus  considered  in  bodies 
are,  first,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparable  firom  the  body,  in 
what  state  soever  it  be;  sudi  as  in  all  the  alterations  and 
changes  it  suffers,  all  the  force  can  be  used  upon  it,  it  con- 
stantly keeps;  and  such  as  sense  constantly  finds  in  every 
particle  of  matter  which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived, 
and  the  mind  finds  inseparable  from  every  particle  of  matter, 
though  less  than  to  make  itself  singly  be  perceived  by  oiur 
senses,  v.  g.,  take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
each  part  has  still  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and  mobility; 
divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  still  the  same  qualities ;  and  so 

*  Punauag  the  same  train  of  speculatioD,  Berkeley  nys,  ''That 
neither  our  thoughts  nor  pasBions,  fonned  by  the  imagination,  exist 
without  the  min^  is  what  eretybody  will  allow;  and  it  seems  no  less 
evident  that  the  Tarious  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses 
however  blended  or  combined  together,  (that  is,  whatever  objects  they 
compose^)  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I 
ihinJL  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this  by  any  one  that 
shall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  tenn  exUij  when  applied  to  insen- 
siUe  things."     (Berk.  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  III.)^£]>, 
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divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  insenBiblo^  they  must  retain 
Rtill  each  of  them  all  those  qualities.  For  division  (which  is 
all  that  a  mill,  or  pestle,  or  any  other  body,  does  upon 
another,  in  reducing  it  to  insensible  parts)  can  never  take 
away  either  solidity,  extension,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any 
body,  but  only  makes  two  or  more  distinct  separate  masses  of 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before ;  all  which  distinct 
masses,  reckoned  as  so  many  distinct  bodies,  after  division, 
maJce  a  certain  number.*  These  I  call  original  or  primary 
qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  observe  to  produce 
simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.,  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion  or 
rest,  and  number. 

10.  Secondary  Qu(ilities.f — Secondly,  such  qualities  which 
in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to 
produce  various  sensations  in  us  by  their  primary  qualities, 
L  e.,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible 
parts,  as  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  &c.,  these  I  call  secondary 
qualities.     To  these  might  be  added  a  third  sort,  which  are 

*  Arintotle^  in  whose  time  the  doctrine  of  atoms  had  been  already 
exploded,  contends  that  there  exists  neither  line  nor  particle  which  cannot 
be  divided,  and  the  parts  thus  divided,  being  still  capable  of  separation, 
the  process  may  go  on  ad  infinitum.  (L  xyL  35  et  seq.  Consult  likewise 
the  paraphrase  of  George  Paohymer,  p.  46  et  seq.)  Berkeley  attempted 
to  revive  a  modification  of  the  old  atomic  theory,  accommodated  to  his 
own  pectdiar  views.  ''The  infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension,"  says 
he,  "though  it  is  not  expressly  hud  down  either  as  an  axiom  or  theorem 
in  the  elements  of *that  science,  yet  it  is  throughout  the  same  everywhere 
supposed  and  thought  to  have  so  inseparable  and  essential  a  connexion 
with  principles  and  demonstrations  in  geometry,  that  mathematicians 
never  admit  it  into  doubt  or  make  the  least  question  of  it."  Having 
stated  the  matter  thus,  he  proceeds  to  his  demonstration,  which  is  rather 
ingenious.  "Every  particular  finite  extension  which  may  possibN^ 
be  the  object  of  our  thought,  is  an  idea  existing  only  in  the  mind, 
and  consequently  each  part  thereof  must  be  perceived.  I^  therefore^ 
I  cannot  perceive  innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  extension  that' I 
consider,  it  is  certain  they  are  not  contained  in  it ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
I  cauinot  distinguish  innumerable  parts  in  any  particular  line,  surface,  or 
solid,  which  I  either  perceive  by  sense  or  figure  to  myself  in  my  mind, 
wherefore  I  conclude  they  are  not  contamed  in  it."  (Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  §  128  et  seq.) — Ed. 

t  On  this  subject,  see  the  remarks  of  Beid,  Inquiiy,  &c.,  chap.  v. 
sect.  5;  Stewart's  Phil.  Essays,  250;  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,  §  9 ;  Payne  Knight's  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  IVwite,  Part  L  chap.  iv. ;  Hobbes'  Human  Nature,  chap,  ii  Compare 
with  these  the  remarks  of  Plato,  in  his  examination  ox  the  theory  of 
Protagoras,  Opera^  t.  iii.  p.  199.— Ed. 
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allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  thotigli  they  are  as  much  real 
qualities  in  the  subject,  as  those  which  I,  to  comply  with  the 
common  way  of  speaking,  call  qualities,  but  for  distinction^ 
secondary  qualities.  For  the  power  in  fire  to  produce  a  new 
colour  or  consistency  in  wax  or  clay,  by  its  primary  qualities, 
is  as  much  a  quality  in  fire  as  the  power  it  has  to  produce  in 
me  a  new  idea  or  sensation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I 
felt  not  before,  by  the  same  primary  qualities,  viz.,  the  bulk, 
texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 

11.  Ham 'prvmoffy  QualUies  proditce  thdr  Ideas, — The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us; 
and  that  is  manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we 
can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.* 

12.  If  then  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds 
when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we  perceive  these 
original  qualities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fiedl  under  our 
senses,  it  is  evident  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  con- 
tinued by  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our 
bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce 
in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.     And 
since  the  extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies'  of 
an  observable  bigness,  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  f 
sights  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  I 
come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain 
some  motion,  which  produces  these  ideas  which  we  have  of  j 
them  in  us. 

13.  ITow  secondary. — After  the  same  manner  that  the 
ideas  of  these  original  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may 
conceive  that  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  are  also  pro- 
duced, viz.,  by  the  operations  of  insensible  particles  on  our 
senses.  For  it  being  manifest  that  there  are  bodies  and 
good  store  of  bodies,  each  whereof  are  so  small,  that  we 
cannot  by  any  of  our  senses  discover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion,  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air' and  water, 
and  others  extremely  smaller  than  those,  perhaps  as  much 
smaller  than  the  pcuiicles  of  air  and  water,  as  the  particles 
of  air  and  water  are  smaller  than  peas  or  hail-stones;  let  us 
suppose  at  present,  that  the  different  motions  and  figures, 
bulk  and  number,   of  such  particles,  afiecting  the   sevoral 

*  See  on  this  point  the  ftuthora  cited  in  the  last  not^  uore  parttculaTly 
Hobbes.— £d. 
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organs  of  our  seudes,  produce  in  ns  those  different  sensations' 
which  we  have  from  the  colours  and  smells  of  bodies ;  v.  g., 
that  a  violet,  by  the  impulse  of  such  insensible  pai-ticles  of 
matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different  degrees 
and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the  ideas  of  the 
blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower  to  be  produced  in 
our  minds;  it  being  no  more  impossible  to  conceive  that 
God  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such  motions,  with  which 
thej  have  no  similitude,  than  that  he  should  annex  the  idea 
of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our  flesh, 
with  which  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance. 

14.  What  I  have  said  ooncenung  colours  and  smells  may 
be  understood  also  of  tastes  and  sounds,  and  other  the  like 
sensible  qualities;  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake 
attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us,  and 
depend  on  those  primaiy  qualities,  viz.,  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  parts,  as  I  have  said. 

15.  Ideas  of  prvmary  QualUiea  a/re  ReeevMameea;  of 
6econdaff^,  not, — IVom  whence  I  think  it  easy  to  draw  thif 
observation,  that  the  ideas  of  primaiy  qualities  of  bodies 
are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist 
in  the  bodies  themselves;  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by 
these  secondaiy  qualities  have  no  resemblimce  of  them  at  alL 
There  is  nothmg  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves.  They  are  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them, 
only  a  power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us ;  and  what  is 
sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure, 
and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
which  we  call  so.  . 

16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light;  snow,  white  and 
cold;  and  manna^  white  and  sweet,  from  the  ideas  they 
produce  in  us;  which  qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
the  same  in  those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror; 
and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged  very  extravagant  if 
one  should  say  otherwise.  And  yet  he  that  wiU  consider 
that  the  same  fire  that  at  one  distance  produces  in  us  the 
sensation  of  warmth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach  produ<)e  in 
us  the  far  different  sensation  of  pain,*  ought  to  bethink 

*  See  Hiime*8  EsBays,  4to.  p.  289.    Berkeley  denies  the  fire  to  be  the 
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liimaelf  wliat  reason  he  has  to  say  that  this  idea  of  .wannth, 
which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  actually  in  the 
fbre;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  same  fire  produced  in 
him  the  same  way,  is  not  in  the  fira  Why  ai'e  whiteness 
and  coldness  in  snow,  and  pain  not,  when  it  produces  the 
one  and  the  other  idea  in  us ;  and  can  do  neither,  but  by  the 
bulk,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its  solid  parts? 

17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  of  fire  or  snow  are  really  in  them,  whether  any 
One's  senses  perceive  them  or  not,  and  therefore  they  may  be 
(Sailed  real  qualities,  because  they  really  exist  in  those  bodies ; 
but  light,  heat,  whiteness,  or  coldness,  are  no  more  really  in 
them  than  sickness  or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the 
sensation  of  them;  let  not  the  eyes  see  light  or  colours,  nor 
the  ears  hear  sounds;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose 
asnell;  and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  sounds,  as  they  are 
such  particular  ideas,  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced  to 
their  causes,  Le.,  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts.* 

18.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  Bulk  is  able  to  produce 
in  us  the  idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure;  and  by  being 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion. 

oauie  of  the  pain  we  suffer  from  a  too  near  approach  to  it  He  oon- 
aiders  it  merely  as  a  sign  that  a  cause  of  pain  exists  there,  a  spiritual 
caose,  which  excites  the  idea  of  bummg  in  us.  We  will  lay  before  the 
reader,  however,  this  comical  speculation  in  his  own  language:  "^e 
^Te  which  I  see  is  not  the  cause  of  the  jMun  I  suffer  after  myapproaehiug 
it^  but  the  mark  that  forewarns  me  of  it"  (Prin.  Hum.  iKnowledge^  § 
e6.)— Ed. 

*  By  pushing  a  little  further  the  idea  of  Locke,  Berkeley  came  to 
deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  visible  world,  which  for  us 
ondoubtetfly  exists  only  so  far  as  it  is  perceived.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  ios  first  dialogue  of  Hylas  and  jPhilonous,  at  the  conclusion  of 
.  which  the  materialist  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  properly  and 
immediately  nothing  can  be  perceived  but  ideas.  All  material  things, 
therefore^  are  in  themsdves  insensible,  and  to  be  perceived  onlv  in  our 
ideas.  ITpon  this  the  idealist  inquires,  "Ideas,  then,  are  sensible,  and 
their  archetypes,  or  originals,  are  insensible  1"  To  which  the  advocate 
of  matter  replies  in  3ie  aflBrmative.  But  (continues  his  triumphant 
adversazy)  *'how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that  which  is 
insensi^et  Can  a  real  thing,  in  itself  invisible,  be  like  a  colour,  or  a 
thing  which  is  not  audible  be  like  a  soutadt  In  a  word,  can  anything  be 
Eke  a  sensation  or  idea,  but  a  sensation  or  ideal"  To  which  E^las 
answers,  "  I  must  own  I  think  not^  and  the  whole  visible  imiverse  melts 
wray  at  the  force  of  the  magical  word."  (See  his  work,  voL  i  p.  159, 
8vo.)— Ed. 
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This  idea  of  motion  represents  it  as  it  reallj  is  in  the  inAUia 
moving :  a  dicle  or  square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea  or 
existence,  in  the  mind  or  in  the  manna;  and  this  both 
motion  and  figore  are  really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take 
notice  of  them  or  no :  this  eyerjrbodj  is  ready  to  agree  to. 
Besides,  manna^  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of 
its  parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  sensations  of  sickneai^ 
and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us.  That  these 
ideas  of  sickness  and  pain  are  not  in  the  manna,  but  efiects 
of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  nowhere  when  we  feel  them 
not,  this  also  e^ery  one  readily  agrees  to.  And  yet  men  axe 
hardly  to  be  brought  to  think  that  sweetness  and  white- 
ness are  not  really  in  manna,  which  are  but  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  manna,  by  the  motion,  size,  and  figure  of 
its  particles  on  the  eyes  and  palate;  as  the  pain  and  sickness 
caused  by  manna  are  confe^edly  nothing  but  the  effects  of 
its  operations  on  the  stomach  and  guts,  by  the  size,  motion, 
and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts,  (fbr  by  nothing  else  can  a 
body  operate,  as  has  been  proved);  as  if  it  could  not  operate 
on  the  eyes  and  palate,  and  thereby  produce  in  the  mind 
]>articular  distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not>  as  well  as 
we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  thereby 
produce  distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not  These  ideas 
being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna  on  several  parts 
of  our  bodies,  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its 
parts ;  why  those  produced  by  the  eyes  and  palate  should 
rather  be  thought  to  be  reaUy  in  the  manna,  than  those 
produced  by  the  stomach  and  guts;  or  why  the  pain  and 
sickness,  ideas  that  are  the  effect  of  manna,  should  be 
thought  to  be  nowhere  when  they  are  not  felt;  and  yet  the 
sweetness  and  whiteness,  effects  of  the  same  manna  on  other 
parts  of  the  body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  should  be 
thought  to  exist  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  seen  or 
tasted,  would  need  some  reason  to  explain. 

19.  Ideas  of  primary  Qualities  are  ResenMancee;  qf 
secondtvry^  noL — ^Let  us  consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in 
porphyry :  hinder  light  firom  striking  on  it,  and  its  ookinrs 
vanish,  it  no  longer  produces  any  such  ideas  in  us;  upon  the 
return  of  light  it  produces  these  appearances  on  us  again.* 

J"  But  CbiB  reMoning  proves  nothings  for  darkofln  ia  a  mere  eurtein, 
which  oonceals  the  object  altogether.     By  the  game  method  we  might 
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Oiii  aaj  one  tbink  any  real  alteratioDs  are  made  in  the 
pozphyiy  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  lights  and  that  those 
ideas  of  wlutepess  and  redness  are  really  in  porphyry  in  the 
light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  the  dark  1  It  has^ 
indeed,  such  a  configuration  of  particles,  both  night  and  day, 
as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebounding  from  some  parts 
of  that  hard  stone,  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  redness,  and 
firom  others  the  idea  of  whiteness;  but  whiteness  or  ledness 
axe  not  in  it  at  any  tims^  but  such  a  texture  that  hath  the 
power  to  produce  such  a  sensation  in  us. 

20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one. 
What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  in 
any  body,  but  an  alteration  of  the  texture  of  it) 

21.  Ideas  beiog  thus  distinguished  and  understood,  we  may 
be  able  to  give  an  acooimt  how  the  same  water,  at  the  same 
time,  may  produce  the  idea  of  cold  by  one  hand  and  of  heat 
by  the  other;*  whereas  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  water, 
if  those  ideas  were  really  in  it,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
both  hot  and  cold;  for  if  we  imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our 
hands,  to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  sort  and  degree  of  motion, 
in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  we  may 
understand  how  it  is  possible  that  the  same  water  may,  at 
the  same  time,  produce  the  sensations  of  heat  in  one  hand 
and  cold  in  the  other;  which  yet  figure  never  does,  that 
never  producing  the  idea  of  a  square  by  one  hand  which  has 
produced  the  idea  of  a  globe  by  another*  But  i  the  sensation 
of  heat  and  cold  be  nothing  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caused  by  the 
oorpusdes  of  any  other  'body,  it  is  easy  to  be  understood, 
that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand  than  in  the  other, 
if  a  body  be  applied  to  ^  two  hands,  which  has  in  its  minute 

^particles  a  greater  motion  than  in  those  of  one  (^  the  hands, 

disprove  the  existence  of  extension  and  figure,  since  in  the  dark  ttiey  can 
no  more  be  perceived  than  colour,  at  least  by  sight — £d. 

*  Philoeophioal  iUnatrstions,  like  theatrical  wiC  appear  to  be  hereditaiy. 
Berkdejy  a  teiy  sreat  borrowor  of  ideas,  makes  use  of  this  example, 
which  may  possiUy  have  nassed  down  through  a  hundred  wonu: 
**  Suppose,  now,  one  of  your  nandi  hot  and  the  other  cold,  and  that  they 
both  at  once  be  put  into  a  vessel  in  an  intermediate  state^  will  not  the 
water  seem  cold  to  one  hand  and  waim  to  the  other?"    (Dialoeue  the 
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aoicl  a  less  than  in  those  of  the  other,  it  will  increase  the' 
motion  of  the  one  hand  and  lessen  it  in  the  other,  and  so 
cause  the  different  Benaations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend 
thereon. 

22.  I  have  in  what  just  goes  before  been  engaged  in  phy- 
sical inquiries  a  little  further  than  perhaps  I  intended;  but 
it  being  necessary  to  make  the  nature  of  sensation  a  little 
understood,  and  to  make  the  difference  between  the  qualities 
in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced  by  them  in  the  mind,  to  bo 
distinctly  conceived,  without  which  it  were  impossible  to 
discourse  intelligibly  of  them,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
this  little  excursion  into  natural  philosophy,  it  being  necessary 
in  our  present  inquiry  to  diHtingniwh  the  primary  and  reel 
qualities  of  bodies  which  are  always  iir  them,  (viz.,  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  rest,  and  are  some- 
times perceived  by  us,  viz.,  when  the  bodies  they  are  in  are 
big  enough  singly  to  be  discerned,)  from  those  secondary  and 
imputed'  qualities  which  are  but  the  powers  of  several  com- 
binations of  those  primary  ones,  when  they  operate  without 
being  distinctly  discerned;  whereby  we  may  also  come  to 
know  what  ideas  are,  and  what  are  not,  resemblances  of 
something  really  existing  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from 
theuL 

23.  ^%f80^S^>rtoQ/^@ua;i^t»J3o6fM».— The  quaHties,  then, 
that  are  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  axe  of  throe  sorts. 

First,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or 
vest  of  their  solid  parts;  those  are  in  them,  whether  we  per- 
ceive them  or  not;  and  when  they  are  of  that  size  that  we 
can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  an  idea  of  the  thing  as 
it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain  in  artifidal  things.  These  I  call 
primary  qualities. 

Secondly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  ii» 
insensible  primary  qualities^  to   operate   after   a   peculiar, 
manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and  hereby  produce  in  us  the 
different  ideas  of  several  colours,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c. 
These  are  usually  called  sensible  qualities. 

Thirdly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the 
particular  constitution  of  its  primaiy  quidities,  to  make  such 
a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another 
body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  senses  differently  fiN>m 
what  it  did  before,    llius  the  sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax 
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-white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  The6e  are  tisaaily  called 
powers. 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  heea  said,  I  think  may  be  pro* 
perly  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  because  &ey 
are  in  the  things  themselves,  whether  they  are  perceived  or 
not;  and  upon  their  different  modifications  it  is  that  the 
Beoondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powera  to  act  differently  upon 
other  things,  which  powers  result  from  the  different  modifi* 
cations  of  those  primary  qualities. 

24.  The  fint  wre  ResefmhUmoeB;  ths  second  thought  jReeem- 
ilomce8fbiUare7wt;  the  thi/rd  neither  <»re,  nor  cire  thought  90»-^ 
But  though  the  two  latter  sorts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely, 
and  nothing  but  powers,  relating  to  several  other  bodies, 
and  resulting  from  the  different  modifications  of  the  original 
qualities,  yet  they  are  generally  otherwise  thought  of;  for 
the  second  sort^  viz.,  the  powers  to  produce  several  ideas  in 
us  by  our  senses,  are  looked  upon  as  real  qualities  in  the 
things  l^us  affecting  us;  but  the  third  sort  are  called  and 
esteemed  barely  powers ;  v.  g.,  the  idea  of  heat  or  light,  which 
we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch  fix>m  the  sun,  are  commonly 
thought  real  qualities  existing  in  the  sun,  and  something 
more  than  mere  powers  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the 
sun  in  reference  to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
on  the  whiteness  and  softness  produced  in  the  wax,  not  as 
qualities  in  the  sun,  but  effects  produced  by  powers  in  it; 
whereas,  if  rightly  considered,  these  qualities  of  light  and 
warmih,  which  are  perceptions  in  me  when  I  am  warmed  or 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  are  no  otherwise  in  the  sun,  than  the 
chai^ges  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  aie 
in  the  sun.  They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun^ 
depending  on  its  primary  qualities;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  the 
one  case,  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of 
some  of  the  insensible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands,  as  thereby 
to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat;  and  in  the  other, 
it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of 
the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax,  as  to  nuke  them  fit  to  produce 
in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

25,  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real 
qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powen^  seems  to  be, 
becaitte  the  ideas  we  have  of  distinct  oqIooxb,  sounds,  dec.. 
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ooniaimng  nothing  at  aJl  in  them  of  bulk,  figure^  or  motion^ 
we  are  not  apt  to  think  them  the  effects  of  these  primary 
qnalitiefi,  which  appear  not,  to  our  senses,  to  operate  in  their 
production,  and  with  which  they  have  not  anj  apparent 
congruity  or  oonoeiT&ble  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
are  so  forward  to  imagine  that  those  ideas  are  the  resemr 
blanoes  of  something  really  existing  in  the  objects  themselves ; 
since  sensation  discovers  nothing  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion  of 
parts  in  their  production;  nor  can  reason  show  how  bodies^ 
by  their  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  should  produce  in  the 
mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow,  &c.  But  in  the  other  case, 
in  the  operations  of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities  one  of 
another,  we  plainly  discover  that  the  quality  produced  hath 
commonly  no  resemblance  with  anything  in  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  hare  effect  of  power. 
Fur  though  receiving  the  idea  of  heat  or  light  from  the  sun^ 
we  axe  apt  to  think  it  is  a  perception  and  resemblance  of  such 
a  quality  in  the  sun ;  yet  when  we  see  wax,  or  a  £ur  faoe^ 
receive  change  of  colour  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  to  be  the  reception  or  resemblance  of  anything  in  the 
sun,  because  we  find  not  those  different  colours  in  the  sun 
itself.  For  our  senses  being  able  to  observe  a  likeness  or 
nnlikeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two  different  external 
objects,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  production  of 
any  sensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an  effect  of  bare 
power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any  quality,  which  was 
really  in  the  efficient^  when  we  find  no  sudi  sensible  quality 
in  the  thing  that  produced  it;  but  our  senses  not  being  able 
to  discover  any  unlikeness  between  the  idea  produced  in  xop 
and  the  quality  of  the  object  producing  it,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  our  ideas  are  resemblances  of  something  in  the 
objects,  and  not  the  effects  of  certain  powers  placed  in  the 
modification  of  their  primary  qualities,  with  which  primary 
qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  resemblance. 

26,  Secondary  Qwditin  iwofdd;  firsty  immediaidf^  per^' 
edoable;  secondly,  medUxtdp  porcewable. — ^To  conclude,  beside 
those  before-^mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz.,  bulky 
figure,  extension,  number,  and  motion  of  their  solid  parta^  all 
the  rest  wjiereby  we  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  distinguish 
them  one  from  another,  are  nothing  else  but  several  powers 
in  them  depending  on  those  primaiy  qualities,  whereby  th^ 
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are  fittied,  either  by  immediately  opemtiDg  <m  our  bodies^  to 
produce  several  different  ideas  in  oa,  or  else,  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  so  to  change  their  primary  qualities  as  to  render 
iAiem  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us  different  from  what 
before  they  did.  The  former  of  these,  I  think,  may  be  called 
secondary  qualities,  immediately  perceivable;  the  latter, 
secondary  qualitiesi  mediately  perceivable. 


OHAFTER   IX. 

OP  PEBCEPnON. 

1.  PercepUon  the  fit^  mmjpie  Idea  of  B^lecUon. — ^Pbbgecu 
TiOK,  as  it  is  the  first  fiiculty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  her 
ideas,  so  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we  have  from  reflec- 
tion, and  is  by  some  called  thinking  in  general:  though 
thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue^  iiig>|ifi«a 
that  sort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wh^nin 
the  mind  is  active;  where  it,  with  some  degree  of  voluntary 
attention,  considers  anythitig.  For  in  bare  naked  perception,! 
the  mind  is,  for  the  meet  part,  only  passive;  and  what  it( 
perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving. 

2.  Is  wdy  when  ihe  Mind  reowon  A$  /imjpr8Mionw-~What 
perception  is,  every  one  will  know  better  by  reflecting  on 
what  he  does  himself,  what  he  sees,  hears,  feeh^  <ka,  or  thinks, 
than  by  any  discourse  of  mine.  YHioever  reflects  oa  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind  cannot  miss  it;  and  if  he  does  not 
reflect,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any 
notion  of  it. 

3.  This  is  ceirtain,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  m 
the  body,  if  they  reach  not  ihe  mind,  whatever  impressions 
are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice 
of  within,  there  is  no  perception.  Fire  may  bum  our  bodies 
with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion 
be  continued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat,  or  idea 
of  pain,  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual 
perception. 

4.  How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself,  that  whilst 
his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
objects,  and  curiously  surveying  some  ideas  that  are  there,  it 
takes  no  notice  of  impressions  of  sounding  bodies  made  upon 
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tihe  organ  of  hearing,  -with  the  same  alteration  that  uses  to  be 
for  the  producing  l^e  idea  of  sound!*  A  sufficient  impulse 
-there  may  be  on  the  organ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  obser- 
vation of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception :  and  though 
the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be  made 
in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is  heard.  Want  of  sensation,  in  this 
case,  is  not  through  any  defect  in  the  organ,  or  that  the  man  s 
ears  &re  less  affected  than  at  other  times  when  he  does  hear : 
but  that  which  uses  to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in 
by  the  usual  organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  under- 
standing, and  so  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  fol- 
(lows  no  sensation.  So  that  wherever  there  is  sense  or  per- 
ception, there  some  idea  is  actually  produced,  and  present^  in 
the  understanding. 

5.  OhUdrmy  though  they  have  Idaae  ifn  the  Womb,  ham  Tume 
irmate. — ^Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  senses  about  objects  that  affect  them  in  the  womb, 
receive  some  few  ideas  before  they  are  bom,  as  the  unavoid- 
able effects  either  of  the  bodies  that  environ  them,  or  else  of 
those  wants  or  diseases  they  suffer;  amongst  which  (if  one 
may  conjecture  concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  ex- 
amination) I  think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two, 
which  probably  are  some  of  the  first  that  children  have,  and 
which  they  scarce  ever  part  with  again: 

6.  But  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  children 
receive  some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  those 
simple  ideas  are  &r  from  those  innate  principles  which  some 
contend  for,  and  we^  above^  have  rejected.  These,  here  men- 
tioned^  being  the  effects  of  sensation,  are  oidy  from  some 
affections  of  the  body,  which  happen  to  them  there,  and  so 
depend  on  something  exterior  to  the  mind;  no  otherwise 
differing  in  their  manner  of  production  from  other  ideas 

*  So  pMBloEi,  M  Shakspeare  haa  ahown  in  Lear,  deprives  us  of  the 
power  of  perceivixig  outwud  objects. 

"  'Hie  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  fh>m  my  senses  take  all  foeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there." 
Ag$ka,  in  profound  meditatioii,  aanid  the  stiUness  of  a  8ummer*B  nighl^ 
we  may  observe  aU  things, 

"Sea»  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  nnmbeiless  goings  on  <^  life, 
Inaudible  as  dreams."    .  CouBamoi. — ^Eo. 
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derived  from  sense,  bat  only  in  the  precedency  of  time; 
rwliereas  those  innate  principles  are  sapposed  to  be  quite  of 
another  natnre,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  accidental 
alterations  in/ or  operations  on  the  body;  but,  as  it  were, 
original  characters  impressed  upon  it,  in  the  very  first  moment 
of  its  being  and  constitution. 

7.  WM^  Ideas  first,  is  not  evideni, — ^As  there  are  some 
ideas  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  may  be  introduced 
into  the  minds  of  children  in  ^e  womb,  subservient  to  the 
necessities  of  their  life  and  being  there,  so,  after  they  are  bom, 
those  ideas  are  the  earliest  imprinted  which  happen  to  be 
the  sensible  qualities  which  &tBt  occur  to  them,  amongst 
'which  light  is  not  the  least  considerable,  nor  of  the  weakest 
efficacy.  And  how  coyetous  the  mind  is  to  be  furnished  with 
all  such  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accompanying  them,  may  be  a 
little  guessed  by  what  is  observable  in  children  new-bom; 
who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part  from  whence  the 
light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  please.  But  the  ideaa  that 
are  most  familiar  at  first  being  various,  according  to  the 
divers  circumstances  of  children  s  first  entertainment  in  the 
world,  the  order  wherein  the  several  ideas  come  at  first  into 
the  mind  is  very  various  and  uncertain  also,  neither  is  it 
much  material  to  know  it. 

8.  Ideas  of  Sensation  often  changed  hy  the  JudgmisnJt, — ^We 
are  farther  to  consider  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideaa 
we  receive  by  sensation  are  often  in  grown  people  altered  by 
the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we 
set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colotir,  v.g., 
gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  im- 
printed on  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle  variously  shadowed, 
with  several  degrees  of  light  and  brightness  coming  to  our 
eyes.*  But  we  have  by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive 
what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in 
us,  what  alterations  are  msule*  in  the  reflections  of  light  by 
the  diflerence  of  the  sensible  figures  of  bodies,  the  judgment 
presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  appearances  into 
their  causes,  so  that  from  that  which  is  truly  variety  of 
shadow  or  colour,  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a 
mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex 

*  See  in  CondiUao'a  Eflssyi,  '<Siir  rOrigme  de  la  Comuussance  Hu* 
nu^ne^"  tlie  same  idea  further  developed.— ^Bd. 
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figure  and  an  uniform  colour,  wliea  the  idea  we  rebeiTe  Scook 
thence  is  only  a  plane  variooalj  colourody  as  ia  evident  in 
painting.*  To  which  purpose  I  shall  hae  ioaert  a  i»t>bkm 
of  that  yeiy  ingenious  and  studious  promoter  of  real  know- 
ledge, the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molineuz^  which  he  was 
pl^used  to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since;  and  it  is 
this : — '*  Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult^  and  taught 
bj  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the 
same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell, 
when  he  fdit  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  whioh 
the  sphere.  Suppose,  then,  the  cube  and  sphere  pLaoed  on  a 
table^  sad  the  blind  man  be  made  to  see :  qu»re,  whether  bj 
his  sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  distinguish 
and  teU  which  in  the  globe,  which  the  cube)"  To  which  the 
acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers,  ''Not.  For  though  he 
has  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube  i^ecta 
his  touch,  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  experience,  that 
what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect  his  sight  so  or  so; 
or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  pressed  his 
hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  ^e  as  it  does  in  the 
eube." — I  agree  with  thu  thinking  gentloman^t  whom  I  am 

*  This  is  a  desenption  of  that  part  of  experience  which  artistt  deno- 
minate the  education  of  the  eye.  The  man  who  has  gone  through  such 
an  education,  looks  on  natare^  and  the  whole  aamnblage  of  objects 
around  him,  with  feeUngs  veiy  different  from  those  which  arise  in  the 
minds  of  onlinary  men.  He  disoovers  grandeur  and  beauty  in  things  of 
no  significance  to  others,  and  derives  delight  from  what  is  to  them  a 
blank.— Ed. 

t  The  letter  of  MoUnenx,  in  which  the  above  occurB,  is  found  complete 
in  Locke's  worbiy  voL  iil  p.  512.  "I  will  eonolade  my  tedious  line^*' 
.says  he^  "with  a  grave  problem,  tha^  upon  discourse  with  several  con- 
ceming  your  book  and  notions,  I  have  proposed  to  divers  very  mffenioos 
men,  and  could  hardly  ever  meet  with  one  that  at  first  dash  woiSd  nve 
me  the  s&swer  to  it  which  I  think  tna,  till  by  hearing  my  rsaaons  my 
were  oonvineed."  Having  stated  his  jocose  problem  in  the  words  given 
by  IrfX^cv  he  adds;  **  Perhaps  you  may  find  some  place  in  your  essav 
wherein  you  may  not  think  it  amiss  to  say  something  of  this  problem. ' 
His  friend  aooonlingly  found  a  plaoe  for  it,  and  thus  secured  immmisfity 
to  the  name  of  its  pioposw.  .After  all,  however,  and  admitting  the  «z- 
trameftHibiUtyof  the  senses  I  stiU  think  the  result  would  be&diract 
coDtniy  of  what  both  Locke  and  Holineux  suppose,  for  the  idea  of  the 
globe  having  once  obtained  a  footing  in  the  mind,  through  the  instm- 
montaHty  of  one  seoac^  oonld  not  frdl  to  be  reoogiuBed  when  subjected  to 
the  ezsmination  of  another.    And  this  I  find  to  be  the  eooclusiitt  at 
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prond  to  call  my  friend,  in  his  voswer  to  this  ptoblem;  and 
am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  say  which  was  the  globe,  which  the 
cabe;,  whilst  he  only  saw  them;  though  he  could  unerringly 
name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  ^igfeitigniali  them  by 
the  difference  of  their  figures  felt.  This  I  have  set  down, 
and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for  him  to  consider 
how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  experience,  improvement, 
and  acquired  notions,  where  he  thinks  he  had  not  the  least 
use  of,  or  help  from  them  j  and  the  rather,  because  this  ob- 
serving gentleman  further  adds,  that  having,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  my  book,  proposed  this  to  divers  very  ingenious  men, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  first  gave  the  answer  to 
it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  reasons  they  were 
convinced. 

9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas,  but 
those  received  by  sight;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense;  and 
ako  the  fiur  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and  motion,  the 
several  varieties  whereof  change  the  appearances  of  its  proper 
object,  viz.,  light  and  colours;  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to 
judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a 
settled  habit^  in  things  whereof  we  have  firequent  experience, 
is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that 
for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which  is  an  idea  formed 
by  our  judgment;  so  that  one,  viz.,  that  of  sensation,  serves 
only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of  itself; 

which  Berkeley  abo  anived,  after  a  mature  oonaderatioii  of  the  qneetion. 
^*  Now  if  a  square  surface^  perceived  by  touch,  be  of  the  same  sort  -with 
a  square  surface  by  sights  it  is  certain  the  blind  man  here  mentioned 
might  know  a  square  surface  as  soon  as  he  saw  it;  it  is  no  more  but 
introduem^  into  his  mind  by  a  new  inlet,  an  idea  he  has  been  already 
weU  acquainted  with.  Sfaice^  therefore^  Sie  is  supposed  to  have  known 
by  his  touch  that  a  cube  is  a  body  terminated  by  square  mxrhaeB,  and  a 
sphere  is  not  terminated  by  sauare  8nrfooei^  upon  the  mippoeition  that  a 
visible  and  tangible  square  oiffers  only  in  meumer,  it  fdlows  that  he 
might  know  by  the  arranffsment  of  the  square  suHaoes  whidi  was  the 
eube  and  which  not,  whole  ne  only  saw  thenu  We  must  theraforB  allofr, 
either  that  visible  extension  and  figures  are  speoia&y  distinct  from  tan- 
gible extension  and  ^mem,  or  else  that  the  solotMm  m  this  problem  given 
^  those  two  tho^htrol  and  ingeiiioas  men  is  wrong."    ^ew  Ibeoiy  of 
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as  a  man  wbo  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understand*- 
ing,  takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or  sonnds,  but  of  the 
ideas  that  are  excited  iu  him  by  them. 

10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little 
notice,  if  we  consider  how  very  qnick  the  actions  of  the  mind 
are  performed;  for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no  spaoe^ 
to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time, 
but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant.  I 
speak  this  in  compaiison  to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any 
one  may  easily  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an 
instant  do  our  minds  with  one  glance  see  all  the  parts  of  a 
demonstration,  which  may  Tory  well  be  called  a  long  one^  if 
we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and 
step  by  step  show  it  another?  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  so 
much  surprised  that  this  is  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if 
we  consider  how  the  &cility  which  we  get  of  doing  things 
by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
our  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  are  begun  yery  early, 
come  at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  escape  our 
observation.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our 
eyes  with  our  eyelids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all 
in  the  dark!*  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  the  use  of  a 
by-word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds 
which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themsdves 
neither  hear  nor  observe.  And  therefore  it  is  net  so  strai^ 
that  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation 
into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite 
the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

11.  FercepHon  puis  the  Difference  hetv^een  Animals  cmd 
inferior  Bemgs. — ^This  faculty  of  perception  seems  to  me  to 

*  On  this  &ct  OondiSao  hsa  enlamd,  'where  he  spe$ka  of  the  rapid 
flk^t  of  time  when  nnperceiTed.  To  illuBtrftte  this  point,  he  sajB: 
"TouB  lee  ezemplee  in'j  Bont  pM  ^galement  propree.  G'eat  ce  qui  me 
trompa,  quand  je  m'imaginai  que  je  baisBoiB  involontairement  la  paupi^ 
sans  prendre  oonnauMnoe  que  je  faaae  dana  les  tenMxrea.  Mais  il  n'eat 
rien  de  plus  rauonnable  qne  d'expliqaer  un  eaiemide  par  nn  aatra.  H<m 
drreur  jnovenait  de  oe  que  la  perception  dea  ten^i>re8  ^toit  si  prompte  ei 
mbite^  et  la  oonscienoe  si  fidble  qn'il  ne  rien  rastait  auoun  aonvemn 
En  efiTet  que  je  donne  mon  attention  an  monrement  dee  mm  yenx,  oetto 
mdmo  peroeptkm  dMendm  ai  vive  que  je  ne  douterai  plus  de  ravoir 
eue."    (Efltai  anr  lea  OonnaisBanoea  Humainea,  tooL  i  p.  84.)— BSu 
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be  ihat  which  pats  the  diatinction  betwixt  the  animal  king- 
dom and  the. inferior  parte  of  nature.  For  howeyer  v^;e- 
tables  have,  many  of  them,  some  degrees  of  motion,  and  upon 
the  different  application  of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very 
briskly  alter  their  figures  and  motions,  and  so  have  obtained 
the  name  of  sensitive  plants,*  from  a  motion  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  in  aniTnals  follows  upon  sensation : 
yet  I  suppose  it  is  all  bare  mechanism,  and  no  otherwise 
produced  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-beard  by  the 
insinuation  of  the  particles  of  moisture,  or  the  shortening 
of  a  rope  by  the  afi^on  of  water;  all  which  is  done  without 
any  sensation  in  the  subject^  or  the  having  or  receiving  any 
ideas. 

12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  some  degree  in  all  sorts  of 
animals,  though  in  some  possibly  the  avenues  provided  by 
nature  for  the  reception  of  sensations  are  so  few,  and  the 
peroqption  they  are  received  with  so  obscure  and  dull,  that 
it  comes  extremely  short  of  the  quickness  and  variety  of  sen- 
sation which  are  in  other  animals;  but  yet  it  is  sufficient  for, 
and  wisely  adapted  to,  the  state  and  condition  of  that  sort  of 
animals  which  are  thus  made.  So  that  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  this 
stupendous  fabric,  and  all  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatures  in  it. 

13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle, 
reasoxiably  conclude  that  it  has  not  so  many,  nor  so  quick 
senses t  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals;  nor  if  it  had, 

'*  Hie  name  xad  propeitiM  of  this  pUmt  will  probably  call  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  imagmatiTe  reader  the  rich  wild  poem  of  Shelley, 
wUok  he  has  named  alter  it»  beginning  thua: 
'*  A  senaitiTe  plant  in  a  g>un^  ff^ 
And  the  yomig  winds  rod  it  with  silver  dew ; 
And  it  opened  its  fim-like  leaves  to  the  lighi^ 
And  dosed  them  beneath  the  kines  of  night. 

Bnt  the  sensitive  plants  whioh  oonld  give  small  fruit 
^Of  Oie  love  ^idiioh  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
Beceiy'd  more  than  all,  it  loVd  mors  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  bat  it,  oonld  belong  to  the  giver. 
For  the  sensitive  plant  has  no  bright  flower, 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower. 
It  loves,  even  like  lore  its  deep  heart  is  frdll; 
It  desires  what  it  has  not--the  BeaiitiftiL"--SD. 
t   WHfaoiit  pietBiiding  to   write  a   phynologkal   oommentaiy,    X 
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would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity  of  tranflferring  itaeif 
from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them.    What  good 

may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  remazk  or  two  on  this  part  oC 
the  subject  Blumenbaoh,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Oivana  of  the  Scbmb 
in  general,  observes:  '*It  has  been  supposed  that  uiose  animals  which 
possess  a  tongue^  must  hare  it  for  the  puipose  of  tasting;  and  that 
the  sense  of  smell  must  be  wanting,  where  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  a  nose.  Observation  and  reflection  will  soon  con- 
Tinoe  us,  that  the  tongue  in  many  cases  On  the  anteaten  among 
the  TnammsJi»»  and  almost  uniyenally  in  birds)  cannot  firom  its  sub- 
stance and  mechanism  be  conaidared  as  an  organ  of  taste^  but  must 
be  subservient  to  the  ingestion  and  deglutition  of  the  food.  Again, 
in  several  animals,  particuhurly  among  insects,  an  acute  sense  of  sm^ 
seems  to  exists  although  no  part  oan  be  pointed  out  in  the  head  wfaidi 
uudogy  would  justify  us  in  describing  as  a  nose."  (GomparatiTe  An»- 
iomv,  §  221.)  But  it  may  justly  be  asked,  whether,  since  annuals  can 
smeU  without  a  nose^  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  infer,  that  some  of 
those  which  actually  have  a  tongue  are  incapable  of  tasting!  There  itf 
evidently  in  the  "mechanism*'  of  animal  subetaiioes  much  that 
escapes,  and  must  for  ever  escape^  inveetigatioii,  so  that  it  is  impossiblo 
to  decide  whether  those  anteaters  or  birds  taste  or  not.  In  the  ob- 
servations of  the  acute  and  able  translator  (Mr.  Lawrence)  on  the  oxgans 
of  the  senses  in  bats,  there  also  appears  to  be  an  error,  which  my  own 
observations  enable  me  to  correct  Bats,  he  observes,  "have  been  si^ 
posed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  peroeiving  external  objects,  without 
coming  actually  into  contact  with  them.  In  th^  rapid  and  irregular 
flight  amidst  various  surrounding  bodies,  they  never  fiy  againtt  them;  yet 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  smelling  serve 
them  on  these  occasions,  for  they  avoid  any  obstacles  with  equal  certainly 
when  the  ear,  eye,  and  nose  are  dosed.  Hence  naturalists  have  ascribed 
a  tiacth  tente  to  these  animals.  It  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  touch, 
^e  nerves  of  the  wing  are  large  and  numerous,  and  distributed  in  a 
minute  plexus  between  the  integmnents.  The  impolse  of  the  air  aoainst 
this  part  may  possibly  be  so  modified  by  the  objects  near  whi(A  the 
animal  passes,  as  to  indicate  then*  aituation  and  nature."  (Comparative 
Anatomy,  &c.,  p.  260.)  Hie  fiusts,  whatever  may  become  of  the  nxth 
ienn,  are  not  exactly  as  above  stated.  Bats  are  by  no  means  able^  in 
their  flighty  to  avoid  surrounding  objects,  but  often  plunge  into  the  flame 
of  can^Ues  or  torohes,  strike  against  one's  face,  or  agaBist  the  rocks  of. 
caverns,  and  that  too  when  in  full  possession  of  all  the  senses  which 
naturo  has  bestowed  on  them.  This  I  learned  in  Nubia  to  myooat^ 
when,  descending  by  night  into  a  oavem  tomb  in  the  desert^  they  extin- 
guished our  tapers  in  the  intricate  passages  of  that  real  lal^nth,  and 
exposed  us  to  the  danger  of  perishing  in  the  deep  mummy  mts.  So 
likewise  in  the  subterranean  sepuhdtie  dT  the  saoied  orooodiles  of  Miabd4 
which  I  request  the  reader^s  permission  partily  to  describe  in  the  worda 
of  my  "Travels  in  the  YaUey  ef  the  Nile:"— "Oontmuing  to  pi]8h£oi> 
ward,  we  entered  a  portion  oif  the  eavem  resembling  the  moutli  <d  heU; 
enormous  rocks  huddled  together  fennittg  the  floor,  where  chasms  of 
unknown  depth  yawned  between  :the  daric  masses^  while  prodigiouf  bbudi 
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woTiM  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature  that  caouot  move 
iteelf  to  or  fifom  the  objects  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives 
good  or  evil?  And  would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an 
inconvenience  to  an  animal  that  must  lie  still  where  chance 
has  once  placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or 
warmer,  dean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  itf 

14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  small  dull 
perception  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  perfect 
insensibility.  And  that  this  may  be  so,  we  have  plain 
instances  even  in  mankind  itself.  Take  one  in  whom 
decrepit  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  past 
knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  nis  mind  was 
formerly  stored  with,  and  has,  by  destroying  his  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a  great  degree, 
stopped  up  almost  all  the  passages  for  new  ones  to  enter;  or 
if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  half  open,  the  impressions 
made  are  scarcely  perceived,  or  not  at  all  retained.  How  &r 
such  an  one  (notwithstanding  all  that  is  boasted  of  innate 
principles)  is  in  his  knowledge  and  intellectual  Acuities  above 
t^  condition  of  a  cockle  or  an  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered. And  if  a  man  had  passed  sixty  years  in  such  a 
state,  as  it  is  possible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days,  I 
wonder  what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any 
intellectual  perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest  degree  of 
animals. 

15.  Perception  (he  Inlet  of  Knowledffe. — ^Perception  then 
being  the  first  step  and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the 
inlet  of  all  the  materials  of  it,  the  fewer  senses  any  man,  as 
well  as  any  other  creature,  hath,  and  the  fewer  and  duller  the 
impressions  are  that  are  made  by  them,  and  the  duller  the 
faculties  are  that  are  employed  about  them,  the  more  remote 
are  they  from  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in  some 

stiklactitefl,  with  shiniDg  span  of  crystal  glittexing  between  them,  hung 
like  makee  from  the  roof,  and  oomposed  a  kind  of  fretwork  round  the 
Bides.  EYei3rthing  wore  the  fuliginous  appearance  of  a  place  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  some  durable  conflagration;  black  as  night>  covered 
with  soot,  oily,  dippeiy,  and  exhaling  a  stink  unutterably  disgustang. 
Bats  without  number  hung  from  the  roo^  or  flew  against  our  hcea  frxjin 
the  oountless  holes  and  narrow  diverging  passages  of  the  cavern ;  some 
striking  against  the  rocks  and  falling  senseless  to  the  ground,  where  we 
trod  or  praved  upon  them  with  our  hwids, "  &c.  (E^ypt  and  Mohammed 
.^it  Wetseq.)— £Db 
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men.*  But  this  being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be 
perceived  amongst  men)  cannot  certainly  be  discovered  in  the 
several  species  of  animals,  much  less  in  their  particular 
individuals.  It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked  here,  that 
perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all  our  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  in  our  minds.  And 
I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that  it  is  perception  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  boundaries  between  animals  and 
the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as 
my  conjecture,  by  the  by,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter 
in  hand  which  way  the  learned  shall  determine  of  it 


CHAPTER    X. 

OP  RBTENTION, 

1.  CoTitemplaiion. — ^The  next  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  makes  a  further  progress  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which 
I  call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which 
from  sensation  or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done 
two  ways:  first,  by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought 
into  it,  for  some  time  actuiJly  in  view,  which  is  called 
contemplation. 

2.  Memory. — The  other  way  of  retention  is  the  power  to 
revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting 
have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of 
sight  jf  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light, 

*  Upon  the  hints  furnished  by  this  passage,  Helvetius  seems  chiefly 
to  have  oouBtnicted  his  extravagant  theory,  i^at  "la  sensibility  physique 
est  la  ^nse  unique  de  nos  actions,  de  nos  pens^  de  nos  passion^  et  de 
iiotre  sociability."     (De  THomme,  Sect.  II.  chap.  viL) — "Ed, 

t  Plato  compares  the  memory  of  man  to  the  tablets  made  use  of 
by  the  ancients,  which  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax,  thin  or 
thick,  according,  apparently,  as  the  articles  were  cheap  or  dear.  In, 
some  persons  &is  wax  is  deep,  fine,  and  exceedingly  retentive  <^ 
impressions ;  in  others  it  is  scanty,  coarse^  and  yields  up  the  character* 
inscribed  on  it  to  the  slightest  touch.  (Thaetet  0pp.  torn,  iil)  The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  displeased  if  we  extract  a  passage 
from  Hobbess  masterlv  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  a  work  m 
which  may  be  discovered,  wrapped  up  in  the  intugrmients  of  sundry 
brief  and  aphorismal  phrases,  the  germs  of  many  a  theoty,  afterwards 
rendered  celebrated,  but  without  due  honour  being  fKud  to  our  iUustnous 
oountiyman.     "By  the  senses  which  are  numbered  according  to  the 
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yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  being  removed.  This  is  memory, 
which  is  as  it  were  the  storehouse  of  our  ideas.  For  the 
nairow  mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas 
under  view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas  which,  at  another 
time,  it  might  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  anytiiing 
when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  up  of  our 
ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no  more  but 
ibis,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive 
perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our 
memosies,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but  only 
there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind  when  it  wfll  to  revive  them 
again,  and  as  it  were  paint  them  anew  on  itself  though  some 
with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty;  some  more  lively,  and 
others  more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  assistance  of 
this  faculty,  that  we  are  said  to  have  all  those  ideas  in  our 
imderstandings  which,  though  we  do  not  actually  contemplate^ 
yet  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those  sensible 
qualities  which  first  imprinted  them  thera 

3.  Attention,  Repetition,  Pleaewre  cmd  Pam,  foi  Idecu*-^ 
Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to  the  fixing  any  ideas 
in  the  memory;  but  those  which  naturally  at  first  maike  the 
deepest  and  most  lastong  impressions,  are  those  which  are 
aooompanied  with  pleasure  or  pain.  The  great  business  of 
the  senses  being  to  make  us  ti^  notice  of  what  hurts  or 
advantages  the  body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature,  as  has 

organs  to  be  five,  we  take  notice  (at  has  been  said  already)  of  the  objects 
witlKMit  VB,  and  that  notice  is  our  conception  thereof:  but  we  take  notioe 
also^  some  way  or  other,  of  our  oonoeption,  for  when  the  conoeption  of 
the  same  thing  oometh  again,  we  take  notioe  that  it  is  again,  that  k  to 
say,  that  we  ha.ve  had  the  same  conception  before^  which  la  as  much  as 
to  imagine  a  thing  pa«t>  which  is  impossible  to  the  aense^  which  is  only 
of  things  present;  this  therefore  may  be  accounted  a  sixth  aense^  but 
internal;  not  extenial  as  the  rest,  and  is  oommoidy  called  ramenibranoa" 
(Human  Nature^  chap,  iil .  §  6.)  Aristotle  likewise^  in  his  hurried 
glance  oyer  the  field  of  humfm  knowledge^  has  treated  separately  of 
memoiy,  and  poasibly  created  the  basis  upon  whioh  the  whole jphilosophy 
of  the  subject  has  been  boilt     (Oper.  t.  yil  p.  118  &  196.  Tanohmta.) 
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haea  abown,  that  pain  Bboold  aooompany  the  xwiefAskm  of 
aeyeral  ideas;  which  supplying  the  plaoe  of  considemti<m 
and  reasoning  in  children,  and  acting  quicker  than  oonsidec^p 
tion  in  grown  men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid 
painful  olfjeotSy  with  that  haste  which  is  necesaaiy  for  thdat 
preservation;  and  in  both  settles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

4.  Ideas  fade  in  the  Memory. — Concerning  the  several 
degrees  of  lasting,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the 
memorj,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  them  have  been 
produced  in  the  understanding  by  an  object  affecting  the 
senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than  once;  others,  that  have 
more  than  once  offered  themselves  to  the  senses,  have  jet 
been  litde  taken  notice  of:  the  mind,  either  heedless,  as  in 
children,  or  otherwise  employed,  as  in  men,  intent  onfy  on 
one  thing,  not  setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itsel£  And  in 
aome^  where  thej  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated 
impressions,  either  through  the  temper  of  the  body  or  some 
other  &ult,  the  memory  is  very  weak.  In  all  these  eases, 
ideas  in  the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of 
the  unda»tanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining 
eharacters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying  over  Mds 
of  com,  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them  as  if  they  had 
never  been  there. 

5.  Thus  many  of  those  ideas  which  were  produced  in  the 
minds  of  children  in  the  beginning  of  their  sensation,  (some 
of  which  perhaps,  as  of  some  pleasures  and  pains,  were  before 
they  were  bom,  and  others  in  their  infancy,)  if  in  the  future 
course  of  their  lives  they  are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite 
lost,  without  the  least  glimpse  remaining  of  them.  This 
may  he  observed  in  those  who  by  some  mischance  have  lost 
their  sight  when  they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of 
colours  having  been  but  slightly  taken  notice  o^  and  ceasing 
to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out;  so  that  some  years  after 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left  in  their 
minds,  than  in  those  of  people  bom  blind.  The  memoiy  of 
some^  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle :*  but 

*  Very  extraardinaiy  stories  are  related  of  the  streDgih  of  this 
fiunilty  in  some  penons.  Of  Thenustodes  and  Xeixes  I  have  else- 
where made  mention.  Hanv  modem  books  of  euy  access  tell  the 
Btoiy  of  Signore  Ma^^isbeoohi  s  mnemonic  powers,  snd  in  oar  own  day 
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yet  ttoe  seems  to  be  a  ocmstent  decay  of  all  oar  ideas,  even 
of  those  which  are  stniok  deepest^  and  in  minds  the  mosb 
xetentivej  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by 
repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kinda 
of  objects  which  at  flrst  occasioned  them,  the  print  wears 

some  instances  of  arithmetical  memories  haye  occurred;  but  I  have 
Bowhere,  that  I  remember,  met  with  anything  half  so  curious  as  the 
account  given  by  Marco  Antonio  Mnreti,  of  a  young  Coraioan,  who  was 
Ids  auditor  at  Borne.  The  relation,  which  »  frand  in  his  **Yum 
Iiectiones,"  (iii  1.  p.  45  et  seq.  in  the  edition  of  1578>)  exceeds  th« 
limits  of  a  note,  but  the  substance  of  it  I  may  give.  Mureti,  hearing 
accidentally  of  the  young  man's  powers,  invited  him  to  mve  proof  m 
them  before  a  large  company  assembled  in  the  professors  chambers. 
**  Here^"  says  that  elegant  scholar,  "  I  at  once  be^  to  dictate  a  great 
number  of  words,  Qrrak,  Latin,  or  barbarous,  some  significant,  others 
without  meaning,  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  unconnected,  that  both 
T  and  my  secretiuy,  who  took  down  what  I  uttered,  together  with  every 
other  person  present,  save  my  Oorsiean,  were  heartily  fiitigued.  But 
hfl^  fresh  and  nnweuied,  bade  me  still  proceed.  However,  as  it  was 
neoessaiy  to  pause  somewhere^  I  at  length  ceased,  at  the  same  tuns 
aasurinfif  him  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  foond  him  able  to 
remember  one  half  of  what  I  had  dictated.  He  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor,  while  we  all  regarded  him  with  anxious  expectation;  and 
having  oontinued  for  some  momeats  silent,  began,  and  to  onr  prodigious  . 
astonuhment,  repeated  in  order  every  word  as  it  had  been  delivered, 
without  pause  or  hesitation.  Then,  beginning  with  the  last^  he  repeated 
them  backwards  with  equal  aocununr;  and  afterwards,  starting  from  the 
second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  he  unerringly  pursued  the  chain 
of  wonto  to  its  conclusion.  Nay,  at  the  request  of  the  company,  he 
would  vary  the  order  in  any  way  they  pleased,  and  still  not  miss  a  sin^^ 
word.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  assiu^  Mureti  that  he  could  in  that 
manner  repeat  86,000  nouns.  However,  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
the  whole  was,  that  he  performed  all  this  by  tat,  having  naturally 
possessed  no  more  memOTy  than  orcHaary  men ;  of  which  he  furnished 
undeniahle  proof  by  imparting  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others."  Lord 
Bacon,  who  had  very  carefully  considered  thu  question,  was  persuade^ 
not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  memory,  but  that  it  may  be  strongly 
affected  by  physical  operations.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  depends  on  uie 
asBO<nation  oS  ideas,  which  he  terms  the  ''binding  of  thoughts;"  and 
had  formed  to  himself  certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  it 
However,  the  most  curious  part  of  his  mnemonic  theory  is  that  which 
relates  to  food.  "The  brains,"  he  observes,  '<  of  some  creatures, 
(when  their  heads  are  roasted,)  taken  in  wine,  are  said  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  as  the  brains  of  hares^  brains  of  hens,  brains  of  deer,  ko. 
And  it  seemeth  to  be  incident  to  the  brains  of  those  creatures  that  are 
learfuL"  (Natursl  Historr,  Century  X.  Kos.  956  and  974.)  It 
appears  to  be  certain  that  whatever  food  lies  liflht  upon  the  stomach  and 
braces  the  system,  will  improve  the  memory,  which  is  weakened  by  every- 
ffaix^  relaxing  or  oppressive. — Ba 
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out,  and  at  last  there  remama  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the 
ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  onr  youth,  often  die  before  us  j 
and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  aiB 
approaching,  where  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  eSBt/oed  by  time,  and  the  imagery  mouldeiB 
away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  oiur  minds  are  laid  in  fading 
colours,  and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear. 
How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies  and  the  nuike  of 
our  animal  spirits  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the 
temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it 
retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like 
freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not 
here  inquire;  though  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the  memoiy, 
since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  ^ 
its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all 
those  images  to  dust  and  confusion  which  seemed  to  be  as 
lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble.* 

6.  GonstarUly  repeated  Ideas  can  9C(xrce  he  last, — But  con- 
cerning the  ideas  themselves  it  is  easy  to  remark,  that  those 
that  are  ofteuest  refreshed  (amongst  which  are  those  that  axe 
conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more  ways  than  one)  by  a 
frequent  return  of  the  objects  or  actions  that  produce  them, 
fix  themselves  best  in  the  memoiy,  and  remain  clearest  and 
longest  there :  and  therefore  those  which  are  of  the  original 
qualities  of  bodies,  viz.,  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion, 
and  rest;  and  those  that  almost  constantly  affect  our  bodiee» 
as  heat  and  cold;  and  those  which  are  the  affections  of  all 
kinds  of  beings,  as  existence,  duration,  and  number,  which 
almost  eveiy  object  that  affects  our  senses,  every  thought 
which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with  them ;  these,  I 
say,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  seldom  quite  lost^  whilst  the  mind 
retains  any  ideas  at  alL 

7.  In  liemembering,  the  Mind  is  often  active, — ^In  this 

*  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  memory  of  some  penoDB  ifl  that 
they  are  unable  to  recall  cucumttanoes  at  the  moment  desired,  whooM 
they  rash  involuntarily  upon  their  minds  at  other  times,  genenJly  out  of 
Mason.  Thus  an  anecdote  is  related  of  a  man  having  been  present  when 
a  good  joke  was  uttered,  who  saw  nothing  of  the  wit  at  the  time^  but  half  a 
year  afterwards  being  at  church,  the  true  point  of  the  jest  appeared  to 
him  in  all  its  brilUsace^  upon  which  he  burrt  into  a  loud  lao^  in  the 
mkbt  of  the  sennon. — Ed. 
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secondary  perception,  as  I  may  so  call  it,  or  Tiewing  a^Kaan 
the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  often- 
times more  than  barely  passiye;  the  appearance  of  those 
dormant  pictures  depending  sometimes  on  the  wilL  The 
mind  very  often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of  some  hidden 
idea,  and  turns  as  it  were  the  eye  of  the  sonl  npon  it; 
though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in  our  minds  of  their 
own  accord,  and  offer  themselves  to  the  understanding;  and 
very  often  are  roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  oells 
into  open  daylight  by  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passions; 
our  affections  bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  which  had 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  fdither  is  to  be 
observed,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not  only  (as  the 
word  revive  imports)  none  of  them  new  ones,  but  also  that 
the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  as  of  a  former  impression^ 
and  renews  its  acquaintance  with  them  as  with  ideas  it  had 
known  before.  So  that  though  ideas  formerly  imprinted  ore 
not  all  constantly  in  view,  yet  in  remembrance  they  are 
constantly  known  to  be  such  as  have  been  formerly  im^^ 
printed;  i.  e.,  in  view,  and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the 
understanding. 

8.  Ttoo  Defects  in  the  Memory,  ObUmon  and  Slowness* — 
Memory,  in  an  intellectual  creature;,  is  necessary  in  the  next 
degree  to  perception.  It  is  of  so  great  moment,  that^  wheve 
it  is  wanting,  all  the  rest  of  our  jfoculties  are  in  a  great 
measure  useless;  and  we  in  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  toad 
knowledge^  could  not  proceed  beyond  present  objects,  were  it 
not  for  the  assistance  of  our  memories^  wherein  there  may  be 
two  defects. 

First,  That  it  loses  the  idea  quite,  and  so  &r  it  produoes 
perfect  ignorance.  For  since  we  can  know  nothing  further 
than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gone,  we  are  in  per- 
fect ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  ideas 
that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  store,  quick  enough  to  serve 
the  mind  upon  occasion.  This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  degree^  is 
stupidity;  and  he  who,  through  this  de&ult  in  his  memory, 
has  not  the  ideas  that  are  really  preserved  there^  ready  at 
hand  when  need  and  occasion  calls  for  them,  were  almost  as 
good  be  without  them  quite,  since  they  serve  hixn  to  little 
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|rarpoee.  The  dull  man,  who  loses  the  oppartniuty  whilst  he 
ua  seeking  in  his  mind  for  those  ideas  that  should  serve  his 
turn,  is  not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  ono 
that  is  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  husiness  therefore  of  the 
memory  to  Aimish  to  the  mind  those  dormant  ideas  which  it 
has  present  occasion  for;  in  the  having  them  ready  at  hand 
on  all  oocasions,  consists  that  which  we  call  invention,  fuusyj 
and  quickness  of  parts. 

9.  These  are  defects^  we  may  observe,  in  the  memory  of 
one  man  compared  with  another.  There  is  another  defect 
which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in  the  memory  of  man  in 
general,  compared  with  some  superior  created  intellectoal 
beings,  which  in  this  &calty  may  so  hx  excel  man,  that  they 
may  have  constantly  in  view  the  whole  scene  of  all  their 
former  actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the  thoughts  they  have 
ever  had  may  slip  out  of  their  sight  The  omniscience  of  Qod« 
who  knows  all  things,  past,  present^  and  to  come,  and  to 
whom  the  thoughts  of  men*s  hearts  always  lie  open,  may 
satisfy  us  of  the  possibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  but 
Qod  may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  his  immediate 
attendants,  any  of  his  perfections,  in  what  proportions  he 
pleases^  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be  capable?  It  is 
reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that  till 
the  decay  of  his  health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  fi>rgot 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done^  r^d,  or  thought  in  any  part  of 
his  rational  age.*  This  ia  a  privilege  so  little  known  to  most 
men,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who,  after  the 
ordinary  way,  measure  aU  others  by  themselves ;  but  yet, 
when  considered,  may  help  us  to  enlaige  our  thoughts  towards 
greater  perfection  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spirits.  For  this 
of  M.  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrowness  that  human  minds 

*  Very  extraoTdiiuury  things  are  related  of  Paaoal,  who  was  a  grant 
man  and  a  meet  aooompliahed  and  ezqaiBite  writer.  J3ut  that  he  ahouhi 
remember  eTerything  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought,  is  a  thing  ao 
wholly  inconsistent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature,  that  to 
doubt  it  is  no  reprehensible  stretdi  of  scepticism.  Besides,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  in  the  **  Lettres  Plorinciales,"  I  can  detect  marks  of  foiv 
getluliien»  not  in  oontradictoiy  propositions,  which  a  moderate  meraoiy 
would  guard  against,  but  in  the  omission  of  thoughts  and  illustration^ 
which  had  no  doubt  been  onoe  within  the  circle  of  his  acquisitions. 
Besides,  he  was  sometimes  indebted  to  the  memoiy  of  his  friend 
Kicole^  upon  whose  suggestions  sevenl  of  the  letters  wen  oom- 
po0ed.*-Ba 
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are  ctmBned  to  here,  of  haviiig  great  Tariety  of  ideas  only  by 
Bucoefision,  not  all  at  once;  whereaa  the  seyeral  degreen  of 
angels  may  probably  hare  larger  Tiews,  and  some  of  &em  be 
endowed  with  capacities  able  to  retain  together,  and  con- 
stantly set  before  them,  as  in  one  picture^  ail  their  past  know* 
ledge  at  once.  This,  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no  small 
advantage  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
past  thoughts  and  reasonings  oould  be  always  present  to 
hini.  And  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those  ways, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  separate  spirits  may  exceedingly 
surpass  ours. 

10.  BrtUcB  hone  Memory. — ^This  ftculty  of  laying  up  and 
retaining  the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  mind,  several 
other  animals  seem  to  have  to  a  great  degree  as  well  as  man. 
For  to  pass  by  other  instances,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and 
the  endeavours  one  may  observe  in  them  to  hit  the  notes 
right,  put  it  past  doubt  with  me,  that  they  have  perception, 
and  retain  ideas  in  their  memories,  and  use  them  for  patterns. 
For  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
eonform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they  do)  of  which 
tiiey  had  no  ideas.  For  though  I  should  grant  sound  may 
mechanically  cause  a  certain  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in 
the  brains  of  those  birds,  whilst  the  tune  is  actually  playing; 
and  that  motion  may  be  continued  on  to  the  muscles  of  the 
wings,  and  so  the  bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by 
certain  noises,  because  this  may  tend  to  the  bird's  preser- 
vation; yet  that  can  never  be  supposed  a  reason  why  it  should 
cause  mechanically,  either  whilst  the  time  is  playing,  much 
less  after  it  has  ceased,  such  a  motion  of  the  organs  in  the 
bird's  voice  as  should  conform  it  to  the  notes  of  a  foreign 
sound,  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  bird's  pre- 
servation. But,  which  is  more;,  it  cannot  with  any  appearance 
of  reason  be  supposed  (much  less  proved)  that  birds,  without 
sense  and  memory,  can  approach  their  notes  nearer  and 
nearer  by  d^rees  to  a  tune  played  yesterday ;  which  if  they 
have  no  idea  of  in  their  memory,  is  nowhere,  nor  can  be  a 
pattern  for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  essays  can 
bring  them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
sound  of  a  pipe  should  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not 
at  first,  but  by  their  aftei>«ndeavo\u:s»  should  produce  the 
like  sounds;  and  why  the  sounds  they  make  themselves, 
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should  not  make  tmoes  which  they  should  follow,  as  well  as 
those  of  .the  pipe,  is  impossible  to  conceive.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OT  DISCEBNIKQi  AlO)  OTHKR  OPE&ATIONS  OF  THE  MUXD, 

1.  JSl'o  Krundedge  vnihoui  Discenvment. — Another  Iftctdty 
we  may  take  notice  of  in  our  mind^,  is  that  of  discerning  and 
distinguishing  between  the  sereral  ideas  it  has.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  confused  perception  of  something  in  general : 
unless  the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  different  objects 
and  their  qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  very  little  know- 
ledge; though  the  bodies  that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  us 
as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were  continually  employed  in 
thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  one  thing  from 
another  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  several,  even 
very  general  propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate 
truths;  because  men,  overlooking  the  true  cause  why  those 
propositions  find  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native 
uniform  impressions;  whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this 
clear  discerning  fiwulty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives 
two  ideas  to  be  the  same,  or  different  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

2.  The  Difference  of  Wit  <md  Judgmervt, — How  much  the 
imperfection  of  accurately  disciiminating  ideas  one  from 
another  lies  either  in  the  dulness  or  fjatults  of  the  organs  of 
sense;  or  want  of  acuteness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the 
understanding;  or  hastiness  and  precipitancy,  natural  to 
some  tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine:  it  suffices  to  take 
notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  the  mind  may 
reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself  It  is  of  that  consequence  to 
its  other  knowledge,  that  so  fEir  as  this  &culty  is  in  itsdf 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of  for  the  distinguishing  one 
thing  from  another,  so  &r  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our 
reason  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having  our 
ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  <A 

*^er6  are  nuuiy  curious  facts  eactant  illustrating  this  posidou  of 
Locke^  which  in  the  present  day  few  will  perhaps  controvert  Of  theae^ 
none  probably  is  more  remarkable  than  Plutarch's  account  of  a  magpie 
at  Bonifi.— Ed. 
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ptttts;  in  tliis^  of  having  them  unoonfoaedy  and  being  able 
nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  where  there  19 
bnt  the  least  difference,  consists,  m  a  great  measure^  the 
exactness  of  judgment^  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence  perhaps 
may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation,  that 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit»  and  prompt  memories^ 
have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason;  for 
wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  l^ose 
together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found 
any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy;*  juc^ment^  on 
the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  care- 

*  If  we  compare  with  this  the  masteily  exposition  given  by  Hobbes 
of  the  caiues  of  wit  and  dulnessy  we  shall  obsenre  considerable 
similarity  in  the  ideas  of  the  two  philosophera,  and,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subieot^  the  greater  breadth  and  originality  in  the  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.  His  lofty  Boom  of  sensualityp  (the  cause  of  dulness,) 
and  the  contemptuous  language  in  which  he  describes  its  several 
gratifications,  would,  if  properly  weighed,  conduce  more  to  the 
■hftmfng  of  men  into  nobler  pursuits,  than  a  world  of  tempestuous 
declamation.  '*The  difference  of  wits,"  he  says,  ''hath  its  original 
from  the  different  passions,  and  from  the  ends  to  which  the  appetite 
leadeth  them.  And  first,  those  men  whose  ends  are  sensual  delight^ 
and  generally  are  addicted  to  ease^  food,  and  exonerations  of  the 
body,  must  needs  be  the  less  thereby  dehghted  with  those  imaginations 
that  conduce  not  to  those  ends,  such  as  are  imaginations  of  honour  and 
gloiy,  which  have  respect  to  the  future.  For  sensuality  oonsisteth  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses,  which  please  only  for  the  present,  and  take  away 
the  inclination  to  observe  such  things  as  conduce  to  honour;  and  con- 
sequently maketh  men  less  curious  and  less  ambitious,  whereby  they 
less  oonnder  the  way  either  to  knowledge  or  other  power;  in  which,  too^ 
oonsisteth  all  the  excellency  of  power  cognitive.  And  this  is  it  which 
men  call  dtUnesSf  and  proceedeth  from  the  appetite  of  sensual  or  bodily 
delight."  The  vigour  and  distinotness  wherewith  he  contrasts  this 
slowness  and  blnntness  of  apprehension  with  genius,  will  excuse  me  for 
lengthening  out  tiie  present  note^  since  the  book  itself  is  not  (as  it 
should  be)  in  everybody's  hands.  ''The  contrary  hereunto  is  that  quick 
ranging  of  mind  which  is  jomed  with  curiosity  of  comparing  the  things 
that  come  into  the  mind,  one  with  another;  in  which  comparison  a 
man  deliffhteth  himself  either  with  finding  unexpected  similitude  of 
things^  ouierwise  much  unlike,  (in  which  men  plaice  the  excellency  of 
fuusy,  and  from  whence  proceed  those  graceful  similes,  metaphors,  and 
oth^r  tropes^  by  which  both  poets  and  orators  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  things  p^Bsse  and  displease,  and  show  well  or  ill  to  others,  m  they 
Uk*  themselves,)  or  else  in  disoenung  suddenly  dissimilitude  in  things 
that  otherwise  appear  the  same.    And  this  virtue  of  the  mind  is  that  by 
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fully,  one  from  anotheri  ideas  wherein  can  be  foond  the 
least  difTerence,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mialed  by  edmilitnde 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way 
of  piooeeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion, 
wherein  for  &e  most  part  lies  that  entertainment  and  plea- 
santry of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  there- 
fore is  so  acoeptablee  to  all  people;  because  its  beauty  appears 
at  first  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to 
examine  what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.  The  mind, 
without  looking  any  further,  rests  satisfied  with  the  agiee- 
ableness  of  the  picture  and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy;  and  it  is 
a  kind  of  affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe 
rules  of  truth  and  good  reason,  whereby  it  appears  that  it 
consists  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to 
them.  * 

3.  Gleameaa  alone  hinders  Cor^/udon. — ^To  the  well  dis- 
tinguishing our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes  that  they  be 
clear  and  determinate;  and  where  they  are  so,  it  will  not 
breed  any  confusion  or  mistake  about  them,  though  the  senses 
should  (as  sometimes  they  do)  convey  them  from  the  same 
object  difierently  on  different  occasions,  and  so  seem  to  err. 
For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  a  bitter 
taste,*  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a  sweet  one,  yet 
the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind  would  be  as  clear  and 
distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweet  as  if  he  had  tasted  only  gall. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confusion  between  the  two  ideas 
of  sweet  and  bitter,  that  the  same  sort  of  body  produces  at 
one  time  one,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by  the  taste, 
than  it  makes  a  confusion  in  two  ideas  of  white  and  sweet, 
or  white  and  round,  that  the  same  piece  of  sugar  produces 

whicn  men  aitain  to  exact  and  perfect  knowledge;  and  the  pleasure 
thereof  oonaisteth  in  oontinual  infltniction,  and  in  distinction  of  plaoes, 
penona^  and  seasons,  and  is  commonly  tenned  by  the  name  otjvdgnyatt; 
for  to  judge  \e  nothing  else  but  to  distinguish  or  disoem,  and  both  fancy 
and  judgment  are  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  mt^ 
which  seemeth  to  be  a  tenmty  and  agility  of  spirits,  contrary  to  that 
restiness  of  the  spirits  supposed  in  those  that  are  dulL"  (Treatise  on 
Human  Nature^  o.  x.  §  2,  3.)— En. 

*  Or  rather,  should  seem  to  have;  for  the  fluids  of  his  body,  being 
in  an  agitated  and  depressed  states  prevent  the  qualities  of  the  sugar 
from  operating  in  their  accustomed  manner  upon  his  senses.  The  bitter- 
ness he  perceives  is  in  the  quality  of  his  own  humours^  whidi  obstnicta 
the  actbn  of  the  sugar's  sweetness. — ^Eix 
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them  both  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time;  and  the  ideas  of 
onmge-oolour  and  azure^  that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by 
the  same  parcel  of  the  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  are  no 
loflB  distinct  ideas  than  those  of  the  same  colours  taken  from 
tvo  Y&rj  different  bodies. 

4»  Compcuring. — ^The  comparing  of  them  one  with  another, 
in  respect  of  extent,  d^greefi^  time,  place,  or  any  other 
ciicumstances,  is  another  operation  of  the  mind  about 
its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which  depends  aU  that  laxge 
tzibe  of  ideas  comprehended  under  Telationii^  which,  of 
how  vast  an  extent  it  is,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
hereafter. 

5.  £rutf»  (xmipare  but  hnperfeetly, — ^Uow  fiur  brutes  partake 
in  this  £unilty,  is  not  easy  to  determine;  I  imagine  they 
have  it  not  in  any  great  degree,  for  though  they  probably 
have  several  ideas  distinct  enough,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
ihe  prerogative  of  human  undarstaikding  when  it  has 
sufBidently  distingushed  any  ideas,  so  as  to  perceive  them  to 
be  perfectly  different,  and  so  consequently  two,  to  cast  about 
and  consider  in  what  droumstances  they  are  capable  to  be 
compared;  and  therefore,  I  think,  beasts  compare  not  their 
ideas  further  than  some  sensible  circumstances  annexed  to 
the  objects  themselves.  The  other  power  of  comparing,  which 
may  be  observed  in  men,  belonging  to  genenJ  idea^  and 
osirful  only  to  abstract  reasonings,  we  may  probably  con- 
jecture beasts  have  not 

6.  Compaimding, — ^The  next  c^)«ration  we  may  observe  in 
ike  nund  about  its  ideas  is  composition,  whereby  it  puts 
together  several  of  those  simple  ones  it  has  received  m>m 
sensation  and  reflection,  and  combines  them  into  complex 
ones.  Under  this  of  composition  may  be  reckoned  also  that 
of  enlarging;  wherein,  though  the  composition  does  not  |k> 
much  appear  as  in  more  complex  ones,  yet  it  ia  nevertheleBS 
a  putting  several  ideas  together,  thou^  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  by  adding  several  units  together,  we  m^e  Ihe  idea  of 
a  dozen;  and  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  several 
perches,  we  firame  that  of  a  furlong. 

7.  Brvtet  compound  biU  lUile, — ^In  this  also,  I  suppose, 
brutes  come  fiir  short  of  men;  for  though  they  take  in,  and 
retain  together  Heveral  combinations  of  simple  ideas, — m 
possibly  the  shape,  smell,  and  voice  of  his  master,  make  up 

VOL.  I.  T 
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the  complex  idea  a  dog  lias  of  him,  or  rather  are  so  many 
distinct  marks  whereby  he  knows  him,  yet  I  do  not  think 
they  do  of  themselves  ever  compound  them,  and  make 
complex  ideas.  And  perhaps  even  where  we  think  they 
have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only  one  simple  one  that  directs 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  several  things,  which  possibly  they 
distinguish  less  by  their  sight  than  we  imagine;  for  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurse,  play  with, 
and  be  fond  of  young  foxes,  as  much  as^  and  in  place  of  her 
puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so  long 
that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.*  And  those  antmalB 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  appear 
not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number;  for  though  .they 
are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their  young  that  are  taken 
fix)m  them  whilst  they  are  in  sight  or  hearing,  yet  if  one  or 
two  of  them  be  stolen  from  them  in  their  absence,  or  without 
noise,  they  appear  not  to  miss  them,  or  to  have  any  sense  that 
their  number  is  lessened. 

8.  Naming. — ^When  children  have,  by  repeated  sensations, 
got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  begin  by  degrees  to 
learn  the  use  of  signs;  and  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to 
apply  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  sounds^ 
they  begin  to  make  use  of  words  to  signify  their  ideas  to 
others.  These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from 
others,  and  sometimes  make  themselves,  as  one  may  observe 
among  the  new  and  unusual  names  children  often  give  to 
things  in  the  first  use  of  language. 

9.  AhAroxXnmii, — ^The  use  of  words,  then,  being  to  stand  aa 
outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being 
taken  from  particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we 
take  in  should  have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless* 
To  prevent  this,  the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas  received 
from  particular  objects  to  become  general;  which  is  done  by 
considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  such  appearances^ 
separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circumstanoes  of 
rctil  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant  ideas. 

*  All  creatarea  appear  to  be  conciliated  by  the  scent  of  their  own 
Bpec&ee,  a  discoyery  which  must  have  been  made  by  the  ancient  PsyUi^ 
who  probably,  like  the  modems,  fed  on  serpents  when  about  to  exhibit 
their  power  oyer  them.  On  this  aocoimt  the  bitch  loves  the  young  foxes 
that  have  sucked  her ;  they  are  assimilated  to  her  by  the  milk  they  diaw^ 
resembling  in  smell  her  own  cube. — "Ed, 
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This  is  called  abstractioii,  whereby  ideas  taken  from  par- 
ticolar  beings  become  general  representatives  of  all  of  the 
same  kind,  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to 
whatever  exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  Such 
precise,  naked  appearances  in  the  mind,  without  considering 
how,  whence,  or  with  what  others  they  came  there,  the  un- 
derstanding lays  up  (with  names  commonly  annexed  to  them) 
as  the  standard  to  rank  real  existences  into  sorts,  as  they 
agree  with  these  patterns,  and  to  denominate  them  accord- 
ingly. Thus  the  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in  chalk 
or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday  received  from  milk,  it 
considers  that  appearance  alone  makes  it  a  representative  of 
all  of  that  kind;  and  having  given  it  the  name  whiteness,  it 
by  that  sound  signifies  the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be 
imagined  or  met  with,  and  thus  universals,  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  are  made.* 

10.  Brutes  abstract  not, — If  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
beasts  compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any 
degree;  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power 
of  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them ;  and  that  the  having  of 
general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt 
man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of 
brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to;  for  it  is  evident  we  observe 
no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  uni- 
versal ideas;  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
liave  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting,  or  making  general  ideasf, 
^noe  they  have  no  use  of  words,  or  any  other  general  signs. 

11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit  organs  to 
irame  articulate  sounds,  that  they  have  no  use  or  knowledge 
•of  general  words,  since  many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fashion 
such  sounds,  and  pronounce  words  distinctly  enough,  but 
never  with  any  such  application.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
men  who,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  want  words, 
yet  fail  not  to  express  their  imiversal  ideas  by  signs,  which 

*  On  the  subject  of  abstract  ideas,  see  Bishop  BerkeW's  Introduction 
to  his  ' '  Principlefi  of  Human  Knowledge, "  pp.  8 — 22.  This  philosopher, 
who  erected  ius  celebrated  system  on.  certain  pamages  in  the  present 
essay,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideaB,  the  beUef  in  which  he 
treated  with  ridicule.  But  if  a  man  can  form  an  idea  of  two,  without 
connecting  with  it  the  idea  of  women,  men,  horses,  elephants,  Ac.,  the 
power  to  abstract  exists,  and  Locke  is  right.  The  i^er  is  left  to 
determine  the  point  for  himself. — £Sd. 

t2 
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serve  them  iustead  of  general  words,  a  fiioultj  which  ym  see 
beasts  come  dbort  in ;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  it  is  In  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  disori- 
minated  from  man ;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein 
they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  bo  vast 
a  distance;  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare 
machines,  (as  some  would  have  them,)  we  cannot  deny  them 
to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to  me,  that  they 
do  some  of  them  in  certain  instances  reason,  as  that  they 
have  sense;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  just  as  they 
received  them  from  their  senses.  They  are  the  best  of  them 
tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think) 
the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of  abstraction. 

12.  Idiots  amd  Madmen. — ^How  fax  idiots  are  concerned  in 
the  want  or  weakness  of  any,  or  aQ  of  the  foregoing  feumlties, 
an  exact  observation  of  their  several  ways  of  fiuoltering  would 
no  doubt  discover;  for  those  who  either  perceive  but  dully, 
or  retain  the  ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who 
cannot  readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little 
matter  to  think  on.  Those  who  cannot  distinguish,  compare^ 
and  abstract,  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand  and  make 
use  of  language,  or  judge  or  reason  to  any  tolerable  degree; 
but  only  a  Httle  and  imperfectly  about  things  present^  and 
very  ^miliar  to  their  senses.  Ajid  indeed  any  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  Acuities,  if  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  produce 
suitable  effects  in  men's  understandings  and  knowledge. 

13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  proceed  from 
want  of  quickness,  activity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectoal 
faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  reason;  whereas 
madmen,  on  the  other  side,  seem  to  suffer  by  the  other  ex- 
treme, for  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the  £umlty 
of  reasoning,  but  having  joined  together  some  ideas  very 
wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men 
do  that  argue  right  frY>m  wrong  principles;  for  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  imaginations,  having  taken  their  &ncies  for 
realities,  they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you 
shall  find  a  distracted  man  fancying  himself  a  king,  with 
a  right  inference  require  suitable  attendance,  respect,  and 
obedience;  others  who  have  thought  themselves  made  of 
glass,  have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  preserve  such  brittle 
bodies.    Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  who  is  voiy 
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sober,  and  of  a  right  undeiBtaDding  in  all  other  things,  may 
in  one  partionlar  be  da  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  either  by 
any  sadden  very  strong  impression,  or  long  fixing  his  iasicy 
npon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  idow  have  been  ce- 
mented together  so  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united  But 
there  are  degrees  of  madness,  as  of  folly;  the  disorderly 
jnmbling  ideas  together  is  in  some  more,  some  less.  In 
short,  herein  seems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  so 
make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  right  from 
them;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propositions,  and 
reason  scarce  at  alL 

14.  Method. — ^These,  I  think,  are  the  first  Acuities  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  it  makes  use  of  in  understand^ 
ing;  and  though  they  are  exercised  about  all  its  ideas  in 
general,  yet  the  instances  I  have  hitherto  given  have  been 
chiefly  in  simple  ideas;  and  I  have  subjoined  the  explication 
of  these  £ftculties  of  the  mind  to  that  of  simple  ideae^  before  I 
come  to  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  complex  ones,  for 
these  following  reasons : — 

First,  Because  several  of  these  faculties  being  exercised  at 
first  principally  about  simple  ideas,  we  might,  by  following 
nature  in  its  ordinaiy  method,  trace  and  discover  them  in 
their  rise,  progress,  and  gradual  improvements. 

Secondly,  Because,  observing  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  how 
they  operate  about  simple  ideas,  which  are  usually,  in  most 
men's  minds,  much  more  clear,  precise^  and  distinct  than 
complex  ones,  we  may  the  better  examine  and  learn  how  the 
mind  extracts,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercises  in  its 
other  operations  about  those  which  are  complex,  wherein  we 
are  much  more  liable  to  mistake. 

Thirdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind  about 
ideas,  received  from  sensation;,  are  themselves,  when  reflected 
on,  another  set  of  ideas,  derived  from  that  other  source  of  our 
knowledge,  which  I  call  reflection,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  place  after  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation.  Of 
compounding,  comparing  abstracting,  ^,  I  have  but  just 
spoken,  having  Occasion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in 
other  places. 

15.  29te99  aire^  the  Beginnmga  o/ffuman  Knowledge, — And 
thus  I  have  given  a  short,  and,  I  think,  true  history  of  the 
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fii-st  beginnings  of  human  knowledge,*  whence  the  mind  has 
its  first  objects ;  and  by  what  steps  it  makes  its  progress  to 
the  laying  in  and  storing  up  those  ideas,  out  of  which  is  to 
be  framed  all'  the  knowledge  it  is  capable  of,  wherein  I  must 
appeal  to  experience  and  observation  whether  I  am  in  the 
right ;  the  best  way  to  come  to  truth  being  to  examine  things 
as  really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we  fancy 
of  ourselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to  imagine. 

16.  Appeal  to  Experience. — ^To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only 
way  that  I  can  discover,  whereby  the  ideas  of  things  are 
brought  into  the  understanding:  if  other  men  have  either 
innate  ideas  or  infused  principles,  they  have  reason  to  enjoy 
them ;  and  if  they  are  sure  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for  others  to 
deny  them  the  privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neigh- 
lx>urs.  I  can  speak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is 
agreeable  to  those  notions,  which,  if  we  will  examine  the 
whole  course  of  men  in  their  several  ages,  countries,  and 
educations,  seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  correspond  with  this  method  in  all  the 
parts  and  degrees  thereof. 

17.  DcvrkRoom, — I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  confess  here  again,  that  external 
and  internal  sensation  are  the  only  passages  that  I  can  find 
of  knowledge  to  the  understanding.  These  alone, -as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  are  the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this 
dark  room;  for  methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much 
unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas 
of  things  without:  would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a 
dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found 
upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understand^ 
ing  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the 
ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my^i«sses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the 

*  For  a  time  this  doctrine  was  received  in  the  philosophical  worid, 
and  deemed  satiBfactory ;  but  authors  afterwards  appeared  who  brought 
forward  another  theory,  with  inferior  genius,  and  therefore  with  inferior 
authority;  but  possessing  the  recommendation  of  novelty,  it  found  many 
admirers,  and  still  retains  them;  that  is,  if  any  modification  of  philosophy 
can  any  longer  be  said  to  command  admiration  or  excite  intersst  in  this 
country.  (See  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  I.  chap.  2,  8. 
p.  71  ©tseq.)— Ed, 
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underatanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas,  azuL 
the  modes  of  them,  with  some  other  operations  abont  them. 
I  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of  these  simple  ideas  and 
their  modes  a  little  more  particularly. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

OF  GOJIP£EX  IDEAS. 

1.  Made  hy  the  Mind  out  ofmnpls  Ones. — ^We  have  hitherto 
oonaidered  those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  the  mind  is 
onlj  passive,  which  are  those  simple  ones  received  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection  before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind 
cannot  make  one  to  itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not 
wholly  comdst  of  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  passive 
in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several 
acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  as  the  ma- 
terials and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the  others  are  framed. 
The  acts  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its 
simple  ideas,  are  chiefly  these  three:  1.  Combining  several 
simple  ideas  into  one  compoimd  one,  and  thus  all  complex 
ideas  are  made.  2.  The  second  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whe- 
ther simple  or  complex,  together,  and  setting  them  by  one 
another  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting 
them  into  one,  by  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  relations. 
3.  The  third  is  separating  them  from  all  other  ideas  that 
accompany  them  in  their  real  existence:  this  is  called  ab- 
straction, and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  are  made.  This  shows 
man*s  power,  and  its  ways  of  operation,  to  be  much  the 
same  in  the  material  and  intellecttud  world.  For  the  materials 
in  both  being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
.  destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or 
to  set  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  separate  them.  I  shall 
here  begin  with  the  first  of  these  in  the  consideration  of 
complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the  other  two  in  their  due  places. 
As  simple  ideas  are  observed  to  exist  in  several  combinations 
united  together,  so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several 
of  them  united  together  as  one  idea;  and  that  not  only  as 
they  are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined 
them  together.     Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones 
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put  together,  I  call  complex ;  sach  as  are  beoaty^  gratitude^  a 
man,  an  army,  the  onivense,  which,  though  complicated  of 
varioos  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up  of  simple 
ones^  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  cimsidered  each  by  itself 
as  one  entire  thing,  and  signified  by  one  name. 

2.  Made  vohmtarUi/. — In  this  &culty  of  repeating  and 
joining  together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power  in  vaiy- 
ing  and  multiplying  the  objects  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely 
beyond  what  sensation  or  reflection  furnished  it  with;  but 
all  this  still  confined- to  those  simple  ideas  which  it  reouyed 
from  those  two  sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  matmals 
of  all  its  compositions :  for  simple  ideas  are  all  from  things 
themselves,  and  of  these  the  mind  can  have  no  more^  nor 
other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it.  It  can  have  no  other 
ideas  of  sensible  qualities  than  what  come  from  without  by 
the  senses,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  operations  of  a 
thinking  substance,  than  what  it  finds  in  itself;  but  when 
it  has  once  got  these  simple  ideas,  it  is  not  confined  basely 
to  observation,  and  what  offers  itself  from  without;  it  can, 
by  its  own  power,  put  together  those  ideas  it  has,  and  make 
new  complex  ones,  which  it  never  received  so  united. 

3.  Are  either  Modes,  Substances,  or  EelationSi — Complex 
ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompounded,  though  their 
number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  endless,  wherewith  they 
fill  and  entertain  the  thoughts  of  men;  yet  I  think  they  may 
be  all  reduced  under  these  three  heads — 1.  Modes.  2,  Sub- 
stances.    3.  Relations. 

4.  Modes, — ^First,  Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which, 
however  compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition 
of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  depen- 
dencies on,  or  ejections  of  substances;  such  as  are  ideas  sig- 
nified by  the  words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  <fec.  And  if 
in  this  I  use  the  word  mode  in  somewhat  a  different  sense 
from  its  ordinary  signification,  I  beg  pardon ;  it  being  un- 
avoidable in  discourses,  differing  from  the  ordinaiy  received 
notions,  either  to  make  new  words,  or  to  use  old  words  in 
somewhat  a  new  signification;  the  latter  whereof,  in  our 
present  case,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two.^ 

*  ISie  reader  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  regarding  this  as  an  nnphi- 
losophieal  decision.  It  were  fSu-  better  to  employ  a  new  term,  wiw  a 
separate  and  definite  meaning  attached  to  it^  than  to  oonfnse  our  appr»> 
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6.  Siiniple  and  mdooed  Modes, — Of  these  modes,  theore  are 
two  sorts  which  deserve  distinob  oonsideratioii.  First,  there 
are  some  which  are  only  variations,  or  different  oombiziations 
of  the  same  simple  idea,  without  l^e  mixture  of  any  other; 
as  a  dozen,  or  score';  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so 
many  distinct  uiiits  added  together,  and  these  I  call  simple 
modes^  as  being  contained  witibin  the  bounds  of  one  simple 
idea. 

Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of  simple  ideas  of' 
several  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one  complex  one;  v.g.^ 
beauty,  consisting  of  a  certain  composition  of  colour  and 
figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder;*  thefb,  which  being 
the  concealed  change  of  the  possession  of  anything,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a  com* 
bination  of  several  ideas  of  several  kinds :  and  these  I  call 
mixed  modes. 

6.  Svbstomoea^  single  or  eoHeeUve, — Secondly,  the  ideas  of 
substances  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken 
to  represent  distinct  particular  things  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, in  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance^ 
such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  first  and  chief  Thus,  if  to  sub* 
stance  be  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitish 
colour,  with  certain  d^rees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility, 
and  Visibility,  we  have  the  idea  of  le^  and  a  combination  0k 
the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort  of  figure,  with  the  powers  of  motion. 
Thought  and  reasoning,  joined  to  substance,  make  the  ordinary 
idea  of  a  man.  Now,  of  substances  also,  there  are  two  sorts  ci 
ideas;  one  of  single  sabstances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as 

henaion  of  a  known  word  by  multiplyiiiig  ita  significatioiis,  and  applying 
it  to  usee  for  which  it  ia  nnauited.  Locke  would  have  avoided  many  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  him,  had  he  ventured  upon 
the  invention  of  a  new  nomendature ;  for  It  eeems  clear  to  me,  that  the 
olDJections  of  his  adversaries  are  often  directed,  not  so  much  at  hia 
notions,  aa  at  their  own  nuaapprehensions  of  those  notiona;  for  which, 
however,  aa  he  furnished  them  with  the  handle^  he  may  be  himaelf  to 
blame. — Ed. 

*  Nicholaa  Gauaain,  the  Jesuit,  in  hia  work,  "  Be  Eloquentia  Sacra  et 
HnmaDa,"  X.  593,  gives  a  simihkr  definition  (if  anything  so  brief  deserve 
the  name)  of  beauty:  *'Est  porro  pulchritude  apta  membrorum  pro- 
portion cum  qusBdam  coloris  suavitate.  In  viris  dignitaa,  in  foominia 
venuataa  I4>peilatur."  (See  Payne  Enight'a  Analytical  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Taste^  Part  I.  ch.  v.  §§  26  et  seq. ;  and  compare  Dogald 
Stewart's  notiona^  Philosophical  £fisay%  p.  256  et  aeq.)— £i>. 
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of  a  man  or  a  sheep;  the  other  of  fieveral  of  those  put 
together,  as  an  army  of  men,  or  flock  of  sheep :  which  collective 
ideas  of  several  suhstanoes  thus  put  together,  are  as  much 
each  of  them  one  smgle  ide%  as  that  of  a  man  or  an  imit. 

7.  Bdation, — ^Thirdly,  the  last  sort  of  complex  ideaa^  is 
that  ve  call  relation,  which  consists  in  the  consideration  and 
oomparing  one  idea  with  another.  Of  these  several  kinds  we 
shall  treat  in  their  order. 

8.  The  abatmsest  Ideas  from  the  two  Sources, — ^If  we  trace 
the  progress  of  our  minds,  and  with  attention  observe  how 
it  repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  simple  ideas  received 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  it  will  lead  us  further  than 
at  first  perhaps  we  should  have  imagined.  And,  I  believe, 
we  shall  find,  if  we  warily  observe  the  origiuals  of  our  notions, 
that  even  the  most  abstnise  ideas,  how  remote  soever  they 
may  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  are  yet  only  such  as  the  understanding  frames  to 
itself,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,  that  it  had 
either  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its  own  operations  about 
them;  so  that  those  even  large  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  being  no  other  than  what  the 
mind,  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its  own  feu^ulties,  employed 
about  ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the 
operations  it  observes  in  itself  about  them,  may,  and  does, 
attain  unto.  This  T  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  ideas  we 
have  of  Bpace,  time,  and  infinity,  and  some  few  others  that 
seem  the  most  remote  from  those  originals. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
or  BOCPUB  modes;  and  fibst,  of  the  sikple  modes  of 

SPACE. 

1.  Simple  Modes. — Though  in  the  foregoing  part  I  have 
often  mentioned  simple  ideas,  which  are  truly  the  materials 
of  all  our  knowledge;  yet  having  treated  of  them  there,  rather 
in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  distinguished 
from  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amiss 
to  take  a  view  of  some  of  them  again  under  this  consideration, 
and  examine  those  diflerent  modifieationa  of  the  same  idea; 
which  the  mind  either  finds  in  things  existing;  or  is  able  to 
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make  within  itself,  without  the  help  of  any  extrinsical  object, 
or  any  foreign  suggestion. 

Those  modifications  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which,  as  has 
been  said,  I  call  simple  modes)  are  as  perfectly  different  and 
distinct  ideas  in  the  mind  as  those  of  the  greatest  distance 
or  contrariety ;  for  the  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  that  of 
one,  as  blueness  from  heat,  or  either  of  them  from  any 
number :  and  yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  simple  idea  of  an 
unit  repeated ;  and  repetitions  of  this  kind  joined  together 
make  those  distinct  simple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  gross,  a 
million. 

2.  Idea  of  Space. — I  shldl  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of 
space.*    I  have  showed  above,  chap.  4,  that  we  get  the  idea 

*  Since  space  is,  in  tajoi,  merely  the  absence  and  contntry  of  substanoe^ 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  it  but  that  of  nonentity.  Where  nothmg  is. 
Omnipotence  may  introduce  existence ;  or  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
oniTerse  may  cause  the  passage  of  existence  **  through  the  void  and 
formless  infinite."  But^  in  itself,  the  term,  as  I  h&Ye  said,  merely 
signifies  that,  where  nothing  is,  no  resistance  can  be  offered  to  the  move- 
ments of  body.  On  this  subject  the  reader  of  Dugald  Stewart  will 
prolMkbly  remember  a  curious  fragment  of  the  Elantean  system,  (Philos. 
Essays,  p.  155  et  seq.,)  in  which  an  attempt  is  made^  but  with  veiy  little 
Buooess,  to  dear  up  this  obscure  point  of  philosophy.  To  speak  plainly, 
Kant  appears  rather  to  darken  what  was  dark  bdforei,  than  to  open  up 
any  new  vista,  by  which  it  might  be  more  distinctly  beheld.  When,  for 
example^  he  tells  us  that  '*  the  notion,  or  intuition,  of  space  and  Hmef  is 
not  empirical;  that  is,  it  has  not  its  origin  in  experience,"  and  yet  is 
'*not  innate,"  I  confess  that  my  admiration  for  philosophy  is  for  the 
moment  diminished.  But  let  us  quote  the  whole  passage.  "The  notion 
or  intuition  of  spacer"  he  tells  us,  "as  well  as  that  of  \im&,  is  not 
empirical;  that  is,  has  not  Its  origin  in  experience:  on  the  contraiy,  both 
these  notions  are  supposed  or  impUed  as  conditions  in  all  our  empirical 
perceptions,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  perceive  nor  conceive  an  external 
object,  without  representing  it  to  our  thoughts  as  in  space ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  anytlung,  either  without  us  or  wHhin  us,  without  representing 
H  to  ourselves  as  in  time.  Space  and  time,  therefore^  are  called  by 
Ejuit  the  two  forms  of  our  sensibility.  The  first  is  the  general  form  of 
our  external  senses,  the  second  the  g^eneral  form  of  all  our  senses,  ex- 
ternal and  intenoal  These  notions  of  space  and  time^  however,  although 
they  exist  d  priori,  are  not,  according  to  Kant,  innate  ideas.  If  they 
are  anterior  to  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  it  is  only  in  the  order  of 
reason,  and  not  in  the  order  of  time.  They  have^  indieed,  their  origin 
in  ourselves ;  but  they  present  themselves  to  the  understanding  only  in 
consequenoe  of  occasions,  furnished  by  our  sensations;  or,  in  Kant's 
language^  by  our  mngible  inodiftooHonB,  Separated  from  these  modifi- 
€ai£>n8,  they  could  not  exist,  and  without  them  they  would  have  remained 
for  ever  latent  and  stwile."    The  force  and  cogency  of  this  reasoning 
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of  space^  both  by  oar  sight  and  touch;  which,  I  think,  is  no 
eTidenty  that  it  would  be  as  needless  to  go  to  prove  that  men 
perceive^  bj  their  sight,  a  distance  between  bodies  of  different 
colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  same  bodj,  ba  that  th^ 
aee  colours  themselYes ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that  they  can 
do  so  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  toucL 

8.  Space  and  Extension, — ^This  space,  considered  barely  in 
length  between  any  two  beings,  without  considering  any- 
thing else  between  them,  is  called  distance;  if  considered  in 
lengtii,  breadth,  and  thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called 
capacity.  The  term  extension  is  usually  applied  to  it  in 
what  manner  soever  considered. 

4.  Immendty, — ^Each  different  distance  is  a  different 
modification  of  space;  and  each  idea  of  any  different 
distance,  or  space,  is  a  simple  mode  of  this  idea.  Men  for 
the  use,  and  by  the  custom  of  measuring,  settle  in  their 
minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated  lengths,  such  as  are  an  inch, 
foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  &c,  which  are 
80  many  distinct  ideas  made  up  only  of  space.  When  any 
such  stated  lengths  or  measures  of  space  are  made  familiar  to 
men*B  thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  often 
as>they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  idea  oC 
body  or  anything  else;  and  fimme  to  themselves  the  ideas  of 
long,  square,  or  cubic  feet,  yards  or  fothoms,  here  amongst 
the  bodies  of  the  universe^  or  else  beyond  the  utmost  bounds 
of  all  bodies;  and  by  adding  these  still  one  to  another, 
enlaxge  their  ideas  of  space  as  much  as  they  please.  The 
power  of  repeating  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any 

may  be  fllustarated  by  the  following  familiar  example: — ^Thomas  was  a 
man  before  he  was  a  hoy,  not  in  ute  order  of  time,  but  in  the  order  of  • 
reason ;  because  it  was  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  man,  that  hi 
was  made  a  boy.  With  respect  to  space,  no  writer,  perhaps,  has  written 
more  clearly  on  it  than  Hobbes,  who,  in  his  Philoeophia  Prima,  Pars 
JI.  cap.  7,  §  2,  obsenres:  ''Jam  si  meminerimus,  seu  phantasma 
habaenmus  aticujus  rei,  qua  extiterat  ante  supposltam  rerum  exter- 
narum  sublationem,  neo  oonsiderare  velimna,  qualis  ea  res  erat,  sed  sim- 
plioiter  quod  erat  extra  animum,  habemus  id,  quod  appellamus  spatium, 
miaginarium  quidem,   quia  merum  phantasma,  sed  tamen  iUud  ipsum, 

ouod  ab  omnibus  sio  appellatur. Spatii  definitionem  banc  esse 

dioo  tpaiUim  ett  phamttuma  rei  existaiUiif  gtiaieHUS  exittentig,  id  est,  nollo 
a^  ejus  rei  aooidente  conaiderato  prsBterquaia  quod  apparet  extra  imagi- 
nantem."  (t,  I  ip.  S2  et  seq.  ed.  Molesworth.  See  also  Berkleys 
Woiks,  ToL  L  p.  89.) 
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distance^  and  adding  it  to  the  fonuer  as  often  as  we  will, 
without  being  ever  able  to  oome  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let  ns 
enlai^  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea 
of  immensity. 

6.  Figure, — There  is  another  modification  of  this  idea, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the 
termination  of  extension,  or  circumscribed  spac^v  have 
amongst  themselvea  This  the  touch  disooTers  in  sensible 
bodies,  whose  extremities  oome  within  our  reach;  and  the 
eye  takes  both  irom  bodies  and  colours^  whose  boundaries  are 
within  its  view;  where,  obsei-ving  how  the  extremities 
terminate,  either  in  straight  lines  which  meet  at  discernible 
angles,  or  in  crooked  lines  wherein  no  angles  can  be  peiv 
eeived  j  by  considering  these  as  they  relate  to  one  another,  ia 
all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  int  space,  it  has  that 
idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  to  the  mind  infinite  variety; 
for  besides  the  vast  ntbnber  of  different  figures  that  do  really 
exist  in  the  coherent  masses  of  matter,  the  stock  that  the 
mind  has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the  idea  of  spacer  and 
thereby  making  still  new  compositions^  by  repeating  its  own 
ideas,  and  joining  them  as  it  pleases,  ia  perfectly  inexhaustible; 
and  so  it  can  multiply  figures  in  infinitum. 

6.  Figure. — ^For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the 
idea  of  any  length  directly  stretched  out,  and  join  it  to 
another  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  to  double  the  length 
of  that  straight  line,  or  else  join  another  with  what  indina- 
Hon  it  thinks  fit,  and  so  make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases; 
and  being  able  also  to  shorten  any  line  it  imagines,  by  taking 
fix)m  it  one  half,  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleases^  without 
being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  such  divisions,  it  can 
make  an  angle  of  any  bigness.  So  also  the  lines  that  are  its 
sides,  of  what  length  it  pleases,  which  joining  again  to  other 
lines  of  different  lengths,  and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has 
wholly  enclosed  any  space,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  multiply 
figures,  both  in  their  shape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum; 
all  wliich  are  but  so  many  different  simple  modes  of 
space. 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can  also  do 
with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  straight  together;  and  the 
same  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  also  in  superfioes;  by  which 
we  may  be  led  into  farther  thoughts  of  the  endless  variety  of 
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figures  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to  xxiake^  and  thereby  to 
multiply  the  simple  modes  of  space.* 

7.  Place, — ^Another  idea  coming  under  this  head,  ai^d 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that  we  call  place.  As  in  simple 
space,  we  consider  the  relation  of  distance  between  any  two 
bodies  or  points^  so  in  our  idea  of  place,  we  consider  the 
relation  of  distance  betwixt  anything,  and  any  two  or  more 
points,  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the  same  distance 
one  with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest;  for  when  we 
find  anything  at  the  same  distance  now  which  it  was  yester- 
day, fiom  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have  not  since 
changed  their  distance  one  with  another,  and  with  which  we 
then  compared  it,  we  say  it  hath  kept  the  same  place;  but  if 
it  hath  sensibly  altered  its  distance  with  either  of  those 
points,  we  say  it  hath  changed  its  place :  though,  vulgarly 
speaking,  in  the  common  notion  of  place,  we  Ho  not  always 
exactly  observe  the  distance  from  theSe  precise  points;  but 
from  larger  portions  of  sensible  objects,  to  which  we  consider 
the  thing  placed  to  bear  relation,  and  its  distance  from  which 
we  have  some  reason  to  pbserve. 

8.  Thus,  a  company  of  che8&-men  standing  on  the  same 
squares  of  the  chess-board,  where  we  left  them,  we  say  they 
are  all  in  the  same  place,  or  unmoved,  though  perhaps  the 
chess-board  hath  been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out  of  one 
room  into  another;  because  we  compared  them  only  to  the 
parts  of  the  chess-board,  which  keep  the  same  distance  one 
with  another.  The  chess-board,  we  also  say,  is  in  the  same 
place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cabin* 
though  perhaps  the  ship  which  it  is  in  sails  all  the  while; 
and  the  ship  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  supposing  it 
kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
land,  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned  round,  and  so 
both  chess-men,  and  board,  and  ship,  have  every  one  changed 
place,  in  respect  of  remoter  bodies,  which  have  kept  the 
same  distance  one  with  another.     But  yet  the  dintance  from 

*  What  10  here  said  of  figure  is  equally  true  of  moral  creatioDe :  oy 
new  combinations  of  the  passions,  affections,  Ac,  men  may,  for  the 
purpoees  of  fiction,  invent  new  chajraoters  for  ever.  In  nature^  the 
thii^i^  is  done  every  day  before  our  eyes;  and  if  we  be  wanting  in 
origmality,  it  is  because  we  ohoose  to  work  after  copies,  rather  than  have 
reeourse  to  the  ezhaustless  storehouses  of  nature.— jBd. 
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certain  parts  of  the  board  being  that  which  determines  the 
place  of  the  chess-men,  and  the  diatance  from  the  fixed  parts 
of  the  cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  comparison)  being 
that  which  determined  the  place  of  the  chess-board;  and  the 
fixed  parts  of  the  earth  that  hj  which  we  determined  the 
place  of  the  ship,  these  things  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  same 
place  in  those  respects,  though  their  distance  firom  some 
other  things,  which  in  this  matter  we  did  not  consider,  being 
varied,  they  have  nndoubtedly  changed  place  in  that  respect^ 
and  we  ourselves  shall  think  so,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
compare  them  with  those  other. 

9.  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  call  place,  being 
made  by  men  for  their  common  use,  that  by  it  they  might 
be  able  to  design  the  particular  position  of  things,  where 
they  had  occasion  for  such  designation ;  men  consider  and 
determine  of  this  place  by  reference  to  those  adjacent  things 
which  best  served  to  their  present  purpose,  without  oon« 
sidering  other  things  which,  to  answer  another  purpose,  would 
better  determine  the  place  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  in  the 
chesft-board,  the  use  of  the  designation  of  the  place  of  each 
chess-man  being  determined  only  within  that  chequered 
piece  of  wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose  to  measure  it  by 
anything  else;  but  when  these  very  chess-men  are  put  up  in 
a  bag,  if  any  one  should  ask  where  the  black  king  is,  it 
would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the  parts  of  the 
room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chess-board;  there  being 
another  use  of  designing  the  place  it  is  now  in,  than  when  in 
play  it  was  on  the  chess-board,  and  so  must  be  determined 
by  other  bodies.  So  if  any  one  should  ask,  in  what  place 
are  the  verses  which  report  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalua^ 
it  would  be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place,  by  sayings 
they  were  in  such  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's  libraiy; 
but  the  right  designation  of  the  place  would  be  by  the  parts 
of  Virgil's  works;  and  the  proper  answer  would  be,  that 
these  verses  were  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  book  of  his 
.^Sneid,*  and  that  they  have  been  always  constantly  in  the 

*  This  fine  story,  the  noblest  episode^  perhAps^  in  the  JEneid,  oom* 
jnences  with  verse  176 :  — 

" Nisns  erat  portss  etutofl,  aoerrimns  armis,"  &a 
and  ooncludet  with  verse  502.     (See  Virg.  MasTici],  p.  958  et  seq.) 
— Sd. 
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same  place  ever  sinoe  Yirgil  -was  printed;  vhich  is  irae^ 
though  the  book  itself  hath  moved  a  thousaod  times^  the  me 
of  the  idea  of  place  here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
book  that  story  is,  that  so,  upon  occasion,  we  maj  know 
where  to  find  it,  and  have  recoiine  to  it  for  usa 

10.  PlaoB, — ^That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  but  sach 
a  rdative  position  of  anything  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I 
think  is  plain,  and  will  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  consider 
tiuit  we  can  ha,Ye  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe^  thoo^ 
WQ  can  of  all  the  parts  of  it;  because  beyond  that  we  have 
not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  distinct,  particolar  beings^  in  re- 
ference to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  relation  of 
distance ;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform  space  or  expan- 
sion, wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety,  no  marks;  for  to 
say  that  the  world  is  somewhere^  means  no  more  than  that 
it  does  exist:  this,  though  a  phrase  borrowed  from  place, 
signifying  only  its  existence,  not  location;  and  when  one  can 
find  out,  and  frame  in  his  mind,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
place  of  the  universe,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whetiier  it 
moves  or  stands  still  in  the  imdisiinguiahable  inane  of  iufi* 
nite  space :  though  it  be  true  that  the  word  place  has  some- 
times a  more  confdsed  sense,  and  stands  fat  that  space  which 
anybody  takes  up;  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place.  The 
idea,  therefore^  of  place,  we  have  by  the  same  means  that 
we  get  the  idea  of  space,  (whereof  i^ua  is  but  a  particular 
limited  consideration,)  viz.,  by  our  sight  and  touch;  by  either 
of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  extension  or 
distance. 

11.  Uxtension  and  Body  nU  the  tame, — There  are  wome 
that  would  peniuade  us,  that  body  and  extension  are  the 
same  thing,*  who  either  change  the  signification  of  words^ 

*  Locke  here  alladeB  to  the  definitioti  oF  Deecartes:  '*  Sola  igitor  ex- 
tensio  oorporis  naturam  oonstituit  qnum  iUa  omni  tole  $emperqve  oon* 
veniat,  adeo  ut  nihU  in  oorpore  prnu  jpemipere  poflsimus."  (Axttonii  le 
Grand  Institutio  PhilosophuB  secundum  principiA  B.  Renati  Descartes, 
Pais  iv.  p.  152.)  The  notioiiB  of  Hobbes  on.  the  same  subject  are  con- 
tained in  the  foUowmff  passage:  "Inteileoto  j«m  quid  ait  spatium  imfc 
ginarium,  in  quo  nihil  esse  externum,  supposuimus,  sed  menun  eorum, 
qu»  dUm  ezistentia  imagines  sua*  in  anfmo  reUqnenunt,  privBtionem ; 
■upponamus  deinoeps  aliquid  eorum  roraus  repon^  sine  ereari  dttiuo| 
neoease  eivo  est  ut  orsatum  iUud  sire  reposHwm,  non  modo  oocupet  ali- 
qnam  dieki  spatii  partem,  aire  oom  ea  ooinoid»t  et  ooexteadatui^  aed 
etiam  esse  ahquid,  quod  ab  imaginatione  nostra  non  dependet    Hoe 
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which  I  would  not  siuapect  them  of,  they  having  so  severely 
condemned  the  philosophy  of  others,  because  it  hath  been 
too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain  meaning  or  deceitful  ob- 
soority  of  doubtful  or  insignificant  terms.  If,  therefore,  they 
mean  by  body  and  extension  the  same  that  other  people  do, 
vis.,  by  body  something  that  is  solid  aud  extended,  whose 
parts  are  separable  and  movable  different  ways;  and  by  ex- 
tension, only  the  space  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of 
those  solid  Qohei«nt  parts,  and  which  is  possessed  by  them, 
they  confound  very  different  ideas  one  with  another;  for  I 
appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whether  the  idea  of 
space  be  not  as  distinct  from  that  of  solidity,  as  it  is  from 
1^  idea  of  scarlet  colour)  It  is  tme^  solidity  cannot  exist 
without  extension,  neither  can  scarlet  colour  exist  without 
extension ;  but  this  hinders  not^  but  that  they  are  distinct 
ideas.  Many  ideas  require  others  as  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence or  conception,  which  yet  are  very  distinct  ideas.  Motion 
can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived,  without  space;  and  yet 
motion  is  not  space,  nor  space  motion;  space  can  exist  without 
it^  and  they  are  very  distinct  ideas;  and  so, I  think,  are  those 
of  space  and  solidity.  Solidity  is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from 
body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  filling  of  spaoe^  its  contact^ 
impulse^  and  communication  of  motion  upon  impulse.  And 
if  it  be  a  reason  to  prove  that  spirit  is  different  from  body, 
because  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extension  in  it^  the 
same  reason  will  be  as  valid,  I  suppose,  to  prove  that  space  is 
not  body,  because  it  includes  not  the  idea  of  solidity  in  it; 
q)ace  and  solidity  being  as  distinct  ideas  as  thiriking  and 
extenaioD,  and  as  whoUy  separable  in  the  mind  one  from 
another.  Body  then^  and  extension,  it  is  evident,  are  two 
distinct  ideas.     For, 

12.  First,  Extension  includes  no  solidity,  nor  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

13.  Secondly.  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  one 

aatam  ipran  ett  quod  ftppdlui  solet^  propter  extenikmem  quidein  eorpui, 
propter  independentum;  autem  a  nostra  oogitationera&MenfjMrM;  et 
propterea  quod  extra  noe  gabsistit  exkttm;  dsniijne  quia  aub  spatio  imar 
giniuio  Bobsterxii  et  supponi  videtur,  at  nan  gennbus  Bed  rataone  tantnm 
aliqmd  ibi  esM  inteDlgatur,  mtfpoiUum  et  mAjectwKL  Itaqne  definitio 
ooiporiB  htQinmodi  est»  cofpat  ut  qvioqwid  no%  dipmuUiu  a  nottra  eogi- 
imttom  emm  apaUi  parte  aliqwi  eoimoUUt  ni  foextmdUmr"  (Philotoplila 
Frima»  pan  TL  cap^  viiL  S 1.)— £d. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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firom  the  other ;  so  that  the  contmuity  cannot  be  sepaiateG^ 
neither  reallj  nor  mentally;  for  I  demand  of  any  one  to 
remove  any  part  of  it  from  another,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinued, even  so  much  ad  in  thought.  To  divide  and  separate 
actually  is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from 
another,  to  make  two  superfices,  where  before  there  wa«  a 
continuity;  and  to  divide  mentally  is  to  make  in  the  mind 
two  superfices,  where  before  there  was  a  cootinuity,  and  con- 
sider them  as  removed  one  from  the  other;  which  can  only 
be  done  in  things  considered  by  the  mind  as  capable  of  being 
separated;  and  by  separation,  of  acquiring  new  distinct 
superfices,  which  they  then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of; 
but  neither  of  these  ways  of  separation,  whether  real  or 
mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible  to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  consider  so  much  of  such  a  space  as 
is  answerable  or  commensurate  to  a  foot,  without  considering 
the  rest,  which  is,  indeed,  a  partial  consideration,  but  not  so 
much  as  mental  separation  or  division ;  since  a  man  can  no 
more  mentally  divide,  without  considering  two  superfices 
separate  one  from  the  other,  than  he  can  actually  divide, 
without  making  two  superfices  disjoined  one  from  the  other: 
but  a  partial  consideration  is  not  separating.  A  man  may 
consider  light  in  the  sun  without  its  heat^  or  mobility  in 
body  without  its  extension,  without  thinking  of  their  sepi^ 
ration;  one  is  only  a  partial  consideration,  terminating  in 
one  alone,  and  the  other  is  a  consideration  of  both,  as  existing 
separately. 

14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which 
follows  from  their  inseparability;  motion  being  nothing  but 
change  of  distance  between  any  two  things;  but  this  cannot 
be  between  parts  that  are  inseparable,  which,  therefore,  must 
needs  be  at  perpetual  rest  one  amongst  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes  it 
plainly  and  sufficiently  from  body,  since  its  parts  are  inse- 
parable, immovable,  and  without  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  body. 

15.  The  Definition  ofExtenaum  eoeplains  it  not. — ^If  any  one 
ask  me  what  this  space  I  speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he 
tells  me  what  his  extension  is.  For  to  say,  as  is  usually 
done,  that  extension  is  to  have  partes  extra  partes,  is  to  say 
only,  that  extension  is  extension:  for  what  am  I  the  better 
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informed  in  the  nature  of  extension,  when  I  am  told  that 
extension  is  to  have  parts  that  are  extended,  exterior  to 
parts  that  are  extendec^  i  e.,  extension  consists  of  extended 
parts?  As  if  one,  asking  what  a  fihre  was;  I  should  answer 
him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  several  fihres;  would  he 
thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  fibre  was  better 
than  he  did  before?  Or  rather,  would  he  not  have  reason  to 
think,  that  my  design  was  to  make  sport  with  him,  rather 
than  seriously  to  instruct  him? 

16.  Diviaion  of  Beings  iaUo  Bodies  and  Spirits  proves  not 
Space  and  Body  the  sa/nie, — ^Those  who  contend  that  space 
and  body  are  the  same,  bring  this  dilemma :  either  this  space 
is  something  or  nothing.  If  nothing  be  between  two  bodies, 
they  must  necessarily  touch;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  something, 
ihej  ask,  whether  it  be  body  or  spirit?  To  which  I  answer 
by  another  question,  Who  told  them  that  there  was,  or  could 
be,  nothing  but  solid  beings,  which  could  not  think,  and 
thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended? — ^which  is  all  they 
mean  by  the  terms  body  and  spirit. 

17.  Svbstamcey  whicJh  we  know  not,  no  Proof  against  Sparse 
toithout  Body, — If  it  be  demanded  (as  usually  it  is)  whether 
this  space,  void  of  body,  be  substance  or  accident,  I  shall 
readily  answer  I  know  not,  nor  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  my 
ignorance,  till  they  that  ask  show  me  a  dear  distinct  idea  of 
substance. 

18.  I  endeavour  as  much  as  I  can  to  deliver  myself  from 
those  fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by 
taking  words  for  things.  It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign 
a  knowledge  where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  noise  with 
sounds,  without  clear  and  distinct  significations.  Names 
made  at  pleasure  neither  alter  the  nature  of  things  nor  make 
us  understand  them,  but  as  they  are  signs  of  and  stand  for 
determined  ideas.  And  I  desire  those  who  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  sound  of  these  two  syllables,  substance,  to  consider 
whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite,  incompre- 
hensible God,  to  finite  spirit,  and  to  body,  it  be  in  the  same 
senses  and  whether  it  stands  for  the  same  idea,  when  each  of 
those  three  so  difierent  beings  are  called  substances.*     If  so, 

*  Hie  difficuItioB  attending  the  notion  of  wbttanee  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  chief  caoseB  whidi  precipitated  Berkeley  into  his  extravagant 
idealkm.    Becaiue  be  ooQl(Wiot  comprehend  the  mystery  of  material 
^^  U2 
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vheiher  it  will  thence  follow  that  Ck>d,  spiritB,  and  bodfi 
agreeing  in  the  same  common  nature  of  subBtanoe,  differ  not 
any  otherwise  than  in  a  bare  different  modification  of  that 
substance;  aa  a  tree  and  a  pebble,  being  in  the  same  sense 
body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of  body,  differ  only 
in  a  bare  modification  of  that  common  matter,  which  will  be 
a  very  harsh  doctrine.  If  they  say,  that  they  apply  it  to  God^ 
finite  spirit,  and  matter,  in  three  different  »ignificationa»  and 
that  it  stands  for  one  idea  when  God  is  said  to  be  a  subefcance^ 
for  another  when  the  soul  is  called  substance^  and  for  a  third 
when  body  is  called  so ;  if  the  name  substance  stands  for  three 
several  distinct  ideas,  they  would  do  well  to  make  known 
those  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least  to  give  three  distinct  names 
to  them,  to  prevent  in  so  important  a  notion  the  confusimi 
and  errors  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  promiscaous  ua^ 
of  so  doubtful  a  term ;  which  is  so  far  fix>m  being  suspected  to 
have  three  distinct,  that  in  ordinak^  use  it  has  scarce  one 
clear  distinct  signification;  and  if  they  can  thus  make  three 
distinct  ideas  of  substanoe,  what  hinders  why  another  may 
not  make  a  fourthi 

19.  Stibstanoe  and  AcdderUa  of  litUe  Use  m  Fhilosophf/. — 

eziBtence^  or  perfectly  reconcile  it  with  liis  ideas  of  the  Divine  natorey  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  such  thing  exists.  '*  From  what  has 
been  said,"  he  remarks,  **it  foUows  there  is  not  any  other  m&rtaiiet 
than  spir^  or  that  which  perceives."  (Principles  df  Human  Know- 
ledge, §  7.)  The  manner  in  which  he  attempts  the  proof  of  this, 
furnishes  perhaps  the  completest  example  of  sophistry  anywhere  to  be 
met  with  in  philosophy:  *'Let  it  be  considered,  he  says,  "the  tendbh 
qualiHei  are  colour,  figure,  motion,  smeil,  taste^  and  such  like ;  th&t  i^ 
the  ideat  perceived  hy  aenee."  Here^  it  will  be  observed,  he  oonfouiMis 
the  "sensible  qualities"  with  the  "ideas"  which  the  mind  forms  of 
them ;  and  then  proceeds,  as  follows,  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  an 
hypothesis  which  no  man  ever  entertained.  "Now,  for  an  idea  to  exist 
in  an  unperceiving  thing,  is  a  manifest  contradiction:  that,  therefon^ 
wherein  colour,  fi^re,  and  the  like  qualities  exists  must  perceive  them; 
hence  it  is  eUar  there  can  be  qo  untlunking  substance  or  evUtraiun  of 
those  ideas."  But  ideaa,  m  the  unsophistinted  language  of  philoeophy, 
signify  repreaentaivvei.  Now,  they  must  represent  someuing  or  nothing — 
they  cannot  rqsresent  wha^  has  no  existence — ^they  must,  therefore^ 
rsfffesent  realities,  and  those  realities  must  have  an  existence  external  to 
the  mind,  and  independent  of  it.  He  himself  observes^  that  spirit  is  the 
substance  that  peroeivee;  which  irresistibly  implies  tiie  existence  of  scoi*- 
thing  to  be  perceived;  otherwise  we  have  an  agent  without  a  patient; 
existenoe  taking  oognixanoe  of  non-existence — wmch  seems  to  be  but  Htti* 
removed  from  nonsense. — 'Ed, 
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Tliej  who  first  ran  into  the  notion  of  aoddentSy  as  a  sort  of 
veiBl  beings  that  needed  something  to  inhere  in,  were  fon&d. 
to  find  out  the  word  sabstance  to  sapport  them.  Had  the 
poor  Indian  philosopher  (who  imagined  that  the  earth  also 
wanted  something  to  bear  it  np)  but  thought  of  this  word 
substance,  he  needed  not  to  ha^e  been  at  the  trouble  to  find 
an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support  his 
el^hant;  the  word  substance  would  have  done  it  effiactually.* 
And  he  that  inquired  might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an 
answer  from  an  Indian  philosopher,  that  substance,  without 
knowing  what  it  is,  is  ^t  wliich  supports  the  earth,  as  we 
take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer  and  good  doctrine  from  our 
European  philosophers,  that    substance,  without   knowing 

(what  it  ia,  is  that  which  supports  accidents.  So  that  of  aul^ 
stance,  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused, 
obscure  one  of  what  it  does. 

20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent 
American,  who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  things,  would 
scarce  take  it  for  a  satisfactory  account,  if^  desiring  to  leam 
our  architecture,  he  should  be  told  that  a  pillar  is  a  thing 
supported  by  a  basis,  and  a  basis  something  that  supported  a 
piUar.  Would  he  not  think  himself  mocked,  instead  of 
taught,  with  such  an  account  as  this?  And  a  stranger  to 
them  would  be  very  liberally  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
books,  and  the  things  they  contained,  if  he  should  be  told  that 
all  l^umed  books  consisted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that 
letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that 
held  forth  letters:  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas  of 
letters  and  papers!  But  were  the  Latin  words,  inhsBrentia 
and  substantio,  put  into  the  plain  English  ones  that  answer 

*  Bat  the  Hindikfly  thoug^h  among  them  may  doiibtle«  be  found 
persons  entertiuning  this  serious  artude  of  laith,  have  been  careful 
to  exclude  such  filbles  from  their  philosophy.  Their  super>subtW 
sages  H  was  who  invented  the  system  of  idealism  which  Beikeley  adopted ; 
and  the  ingenuity  they  dispUyed  in  its  exposition  and  defence  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  lumselfl  Like  him,  too^  they 
infused  into  their  system  a  spirit  of  piety  which  still  renders  it  sweet  and 
flagrant.  Let  the  reader,  lor  example,  consider  the  hymns  and  prayeis 
of  tiie  Tajux^Veda^  especially  where  its  author  breaks  forth  in  the  praise 
of  God:  "The  wise  man  views  that  mysterious  Being  in  whom  the 
umverse  perpetually  exists,  resting  on  that  sole  support  In  him  this 
worid  is  absorbed ;  from  him  it  issues ;  in  creatures  he  is  twined,  and 
Wove  with  various  forms  of  existence"  &c.-^En. 
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them,  and  were  called  sticking  on  and  under-propping,  thej 
would  better  disco ver  to  lis  the  veary  great  deamest}  there  is 
in  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  aoddents^  and  ^ow  of  what 
use  they  are  in  deciding  of  questions  in  philosophy. 

21.  A  Vacumn  beyond  tfte  utmost  Baumda  of  Body* — ^Bui 
to  return  to  our  idea  of  space.  If  body  be  not  supposed 
infinite,  (which  I  think  no  one  will  affirm,)  I  would  ask, 
whether,  if  God  placed  a  man  at  the  extremity  of  oorporeal 
beings,  he  could  not  stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body?  If  h« 
could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before 
space  without  body ;  and  if  there  he  spread  his  fingers,  there 
would  still  be  space  between  them  without  body.  If  he 
could  not  stretch  out  hb  hand,  it  must  be  because  of  some 
external  hindrance;  for  we  suppose  him  alive,  with  such  a 
power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that  he  hath  now, 
which  is  not  in  itself  impossible,  if  Gk>d  so  pleased  to  have  it^ 
(or  at  least  it  is  not  impossible  for  God  so  to  move  him,)  and 
then  I  ask,  whether  that  which  hinders  his  hand  &om  moving 
outwards  be  substance  or  accident,  something  or  nothing? 
And  when  they  have  resolved  tluit,  they  will  be  able  to 
resolve  themselves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  bodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no  solidity. , 
In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  least  as  good,  that, 
where  nothing  hinders,  (as  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all 
bodies,)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move  on,  as  where  theie 
is  nothing  between,  there  two  bodies  must  necessarily  touch: 
for  pure  space  between  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  necessity 
of  mutual  contact;  but  bare  space  in  the  way  is  not  sufficient 
to  stop  motion.  The  truth  is,  these  men  must  either  awn 
that  they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loth  to  speak 
it  out,  or  else  affinu  that  space  is  not  body;  for  I  would  fiiin 
meet  with  that  thinking  man  that  can  in  his  thoughts  set 
any  bounds  to  space,  more  than  he  can  to  duration,  or  by 
thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either;  and  therefore^  if 
his  idea  of  eternity  be  infinite,  so  is  his  idea  of  immensity; 
they  are  both  finite  or  infinite  alike. 

22.  ThA  Power  of  Annihilatum  proves  a  Vacuum, — ^Fartheir, 
those  who  assert  the  impossibility  of  space  existing  without 
matter,  must  not  only  make  body  infinite^  but  must  also 
deny  a  power  in  God  to  annihilate  any  part  of  matter.    Ko  • 
one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  all 
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motion  l^iat  is  in  matter^  And  fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  uniyerse 
in  a  perfect  quiet  and  rest,  and  continue  them  so  long  as  he 
pleases.  Whoever  then  will  allow  that  God  can,  during  such 
a  general  rest^  annihilate  either  this  book  or  the  body  of  him 
that  reads  it,  must  necessarily  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
vacuum;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  space  that  was  filled  by 
the  parts  of  the  annihilated  body  will  still  remain,  and  be  a 
space  without  bo^^^^or  the  circumambient  bodies  being  in 
perfect  rest,  ara^^wall  of  adanuint^  and  in  thaA^tate  make  it 
a  perfect  impossibility  for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that 
space.  And  indeed  the  necessary  motion  of  one  particle  of 
matter  into  the  place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter 
is  removed,  is  but  a  consequence  firom  the  supposition  of 
plenitude,  which  will  therefore  need  some  better  proof  than  a 
supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  experiment  can  never  make 
out;  our  own  dear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly  satisfying  u^ 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  space  and 
solidity,  since  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the  other. 
And  those  who  dispute  for  or  against  a  vacuum,  do  thereby 
confess  they  have  distinct  ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i.  e., 
that  they  have  an  idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity,  though 
they  deny  its  existence,  or  else  they  dispute  about  nothing  at 
all.  For  they  who  so  much  alter  the  signification  of  words, 
as  to  call  extension  body,  and  consequently  make  the  whole 
essence  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  extension  without 
solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  whenever  they  speak  of  vacuum, 
since  it  is  impossible  for  extension  to  be  without  extension: 
for  vacuum,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its  existence,  signifies 
space  without  body,  whose  very  existence  no  one  can  deny  to 
be  possible,  who  will  not  make  matter  iofinite,  and  take  from 
God  a  power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

23.  Motion  proves  a  Vacutim. — But  not  to  go  so  fiu:  as 
beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body  in  the  imiverse,  nor 
appeal  to  God*s  omnipotency  to  find  a  vacuum,  the  motion  of 
bodies  that  are  in  our  view  and  neighbourhood  seems  to  me 
plainly  to  evince  it :  for  I  desire  any  one  so  to  divide  a  solid 
body,  of  any  dimension  he  pleases^  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
tiie  solid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  fineely  eveiy  way  within 
the  bounds  of  that  superfices,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void 
space  as  big  as  the  least  pai't  into  which  he  has  divided  the 
sud  solid  body.    And  if,  where  the  least  particle  of  the 
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bodj-  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed,  a  void  space  equal 
to  the  bulk  of  a  muSard-fleed  be  requisite  to  make  room  f«r 
the  free  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  body  within  the 
bounds  of  its  saperfioes,  where  the  partioles  of  matter  are 
100,000,000  less  than  a  mustard*«eed,  there  must  also  be  a 
space  void  of  solid  matter  as  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a 
mustard  seed;  for  if  it  hold  in  the  one  it  will  hdid  in  the 
other,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  space  be  as 
little  as  it  wiU,  it  destroys  the  hTpotheeis  of  plenitude;  for 
if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body  equal  to  the  smallest 
separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  nature,  it  is  8^11 
space  without  body,  and  makes  as  great  a  difference  between 
space  and  body  as  if  it  were  ftir<>  X^^t*^  a  distance  as  wide  aB 
any  in  nature:  and  therefore,  ii*  we  sappose  not  the  void 
space  necessary  to  motion  equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the 
divided  solid  matter,  but  to  id  or  nijv  of  it,  the  same 
consequence  will  always  follow  of  space  without  matter. 

24.  27te  Ideas  of  Space  and  Body  ^liaetnc^.— But  tiie 
question  being  here,  ''Whether  the  idea  of  space  or  ex- 
tenaiiHi  be  the  same  with  the  idea  of  bodyf**  it  is  not 
necessary  to  proYe  the  real  existence  of  a  vacuum,  but  the 
idea  of  it;  which  it  is  plain  men  have  when  they  inquire 
and  dispute  whether  there  be  a  vacuimi  or  no;  for  if  they 
had  not  the  idea  of  space  without  body,  they  could  not  make  a 
question  about  its  existence;  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did 
not  indude  in  it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  spaoe^ 
they  could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  irald: 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  demand  whether  there  were 
space  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  space  without 
space,  or  body  without  body,  since  these  were  but  different 
names  of  the  same  idea* 

25,  £x6en8ion  being  inupairable  Jrom  Body^  proves  it  noi 
Ihe  same, — ^It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  m 
inseparably  with  all  visible,  and  most  tangible  qualities,  that 
it  suffers  us  to  see  no  one,  or  feel  very  few  external  objects, 
without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension  too.  This 
readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  bo 
constantly  with  other  ideas,  has  been  tilie  occasion,  I  gnesa^ 
that  some  have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  conost  in 
extension ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  some 
have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes  and  touch,  (the  bualest 
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p£  all  our  aenaea,)  ao  filled  with  the  idea  of  eztenaion,  and,  aa 
it  veora^  wholly  poaaeaaed  with  it,  that  they  allowed  no 
eziateiioe  to  aaything  that  had  not  extenalon.  I  ahall  not 
now  aigae  with  thoae  men  who  take  the  measure  and  poaai- 
hility  <^  all  being  only  from  their  nartow  and  groea  imaginar 
tiona;*  but  having  here  to  do  only  with  thoae  who  condnde 
the  eaaenoe  of  body  to  be  extension,  because  they  say  they 
cannot  imagiae  any  sensible  quality  of  any  body  without 
extension,  I  shall  desire  them  to  conaider,  that,  had  they 
leflected  on  their  ideas  of  tastea  and  ameUs  as  much  as  on 
thoae  of  sight  and  touch,  nay,  had  they  examined  their  ideas 
of  hunger  and  thirsty  and  seYeral  other  pains,  they  would 
have  found  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea  of  extenaimi 
at  all,  which  is  but  an  affection  of  body,  as  well  aa  the  reaty 
diacoverable  by  our  senses,  which  are  acaxoe  acute  Plough  to 
look  into  the  pure  easences  of  thinga. 

26.  If  those  ideas  which  are  oonatantly  joined  to  all 
others^  must  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence  of 
those  thinga  which  have  constantly  thoae  ideaa  joined  to 
tikem,  and  are  inseparable  from  them;  then  unity  is  without 
doubt  the  essence  of  everything.  For  there  ia  not  any  object 
of  sensation  or  reflection  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea 
of  one;  but  the  weakneaa  of  thia  kind  of  argument  we  have 
already  shown  sufficiently. 

27.  Ideaa  of  SpoM  and  SdidUy  distinet. — To  conclude: 
whatever  men  shall  think  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
vacuum,  this  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  dear  an  idea  of 
apace  distioct  from  solidity,  aa  we  have  of  solidity  distinct 
from  motion,  or  motion  from  space.  We  have  not  any  two 
more  distinct  ideas,  and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  space  with* 
out  solidity,  as  we  can  conceive  body  or  space  without 
motion,  t&ough  it  be  ever  so  certain  that  neither  body  nor 
motion  can  exist  without  space.  But  whether  any  one  will 
take  space  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  other  beings  at  a  distance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the 

*  ProtagoraBp  the  ereateet  tophist  of  aniaqtdty,  nuunt&ined  a  doctrine 
whidi,  if  we  compit^end  it  rightly,  would  haTe  subjeoted  hhn  to  this 
veproadL  ''Yideotur  hao  ttberrime  in  eo  Ptotagoro  libra  fwam 
tractata^  ubi  ponebat»  ndyrwy  x^t^^^^  fUrpov  UvOpwjrov  livat, 
qui  quidem  liber  in  omnium  turn  erat  manibus,  multumque  legebatur." 
(Ged,  Hist.  Sophistarum,  c.  il  §  8.     Gon£  Plat   Thstet,  p.  118,  d.) 
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words  of  the  most  knowing  King  Solomon,  ^  The  heaven, 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee/'  or  those 
more  emphatical  ones  of  the  inspired  philosopher  St.  Paul, 
f<  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being/*  are  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense,  I  leave  every  one  to  consider: 
only  our  idea  of  space  is,  I  think,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  distinct  from  that  of  body.  For  whether  we  consider  in 
matter  itself  the  distance  of  its  cohereoit  solid  parts,  and  call 
it,  in  relict  of  those  solid  parts,  extension;  or  whether, 
considei-ing  it  as  lying  between  the  extremities  of  any  body 
in  its  several  dimensions,  we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness ;  or  elae,  considering  it  as  lying  between  any  two 
bodies  or  positive  beings,  without  any  consideration  whether 
there  be  any  matter  or  not  between,  we  call  it  distance; 
however  named  or  considered,  it  is  always  the  same  uniform 
simple  idea  of  space,  taken,  from  objects  about  which  oar 
senses  have  been  conversant;  .whereof  having  settled  ideas 
in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add  them  one  to 
another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  consider  the  space  or  distance 
so  imagined,  either  as  filled  with  solid  parts,  so  that  another 
body  cannot  come  there  without  displacing  and  thrusting  out 
the  body  that  was  there  before;  or  else  as  void  of  solidity, 
so  that  a  body  of  equal  dimensions  to  that  empty  or  pure 
space  may  be  placed  in  it,  without  the  removing  or  expulsion 
of  anything  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  confusion  in 
discourses  concerning  this  mattar,  it  were  •|)ossibly  to  be 
wiahed  that  the  name  extension  were  applied  only  to  matter, 
or  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  particular  bodies,  and 
the  term  expansion  to  space  in  general,  with  or  without  solid 
matter  possessing  it,  so  as  to  say  space  is  expanded  and  body 
extended.  But  in  tliis  eveiy  one  has  libcaiy;  I  propose  it 
only  for  the  more  clear  and  distinct  way  of  speaking. 

28.  Men  differ  UtUe  in  dear,  simple  Ideas. — ^The  know- 
ing precisely  what  our  words  stand  for,  would,  I  imagine, 
in  tins  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  cases,  quickly  end  the 
dispute;  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  men,  when  ihej  come 
to  examine  them,  find  their  simple  ideas  all  generally  to 
agree,  though  in  discourse  witii  one  another  they  perhaps  oon- 
found  one  another  with  different  names.  I  imagine  that 
jnen  who  abstract  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the 
ideas  of  their  own  mindfl^  cannot  much  differ  in  thinking, 
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however  they  may  perplex  ihemaelyes  with  words,  according 
to  the  way  of  speaking  of  the  several  schools  or  sects  they 
have  been  bred  up  in;  though  amongst  unthinking  men, 
who  examine  not  scrupulously  and  carefully  their  own  ideas^ 
and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks  men  use  for  them,  but 
confound  them  with  words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute,* 
wrangling,  and  jaigon,  especially  if  they  be  learned,  bookish 
men,  devoted  to  some  sect^  and  accustomed  to  the  language 
of  it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  Bat  if  it  E^^ould 
happen  that  any  two  thinking  men  should*  really  have  dif- 
ferent ideas,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  discourse  or  argue 
one  with  another.  Here  I  must  not  be  mistaken,  to  think 
that  every  floating  imagination  in  men's  brains  is  presently 
oT  that  sort  of  ideas  I  speak  o£  It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind 
to  put  off  those  confused  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  im- 
bibed from  custom,  inadvertenqy,  and  common  conversation ; 
it  requires  pains  and  assiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till  it 
resolves  them  into  those  clear  and  distinct  simple  ones,  out 
of  which  they  are  compounded,  and  to  see  which,  amongst 
its  simple  ones,  have  or  have  not  a  necessary  connexion 
and  dependence  one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  doth  this 
in  the  primary  and  original  notion  of  things,  he  builds  upon 

*  Though  by  no  means  one  of  those  who  oonceive  all  wisdom  to  be 
contained  in  books,  I  still  think  there  is  a  degree  of  vulgarity  in  the 
satire  implied  in  this  expression,  which  I  oould  have  wished  not  to  find 
in  Locke.  Hobbes  sought  to  bring  into  fashion  the  pedantry  of  despising 
books,  or  rather,  of  affecting  to  despise  them ;  and  here  we  find  traces  of 
it  in  his  great  successor  and  most  duigent  student.  The  phantasy  passed 
the  channel,  and  was  fostered  by  Buffon,  who  connected  it  with  a  degree 
of  self-conceit  and  vanity,  of  which  Locke^  at  least,  was  incapable.  ' *ThB 
thing,"  says  H^rault  de  SecheUes,  '*  which  Buffon,  above  all  things  re- 
/commended  to  me,  was  the  assiduous  study  of  writers  of  great  genius^ 
few  of  whom,  in  his  opinion,  exist.  '  There  are  scarcely  more^'  he  ob- 
seryed,  than  five:  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnits,  Montesquieu,  and  myse^.*  *' 
(Voyage  2^  Montbar,  p.  54.)  He  had  a  right  to  rank  himself  among 
great  writers,  but  not  to  determine  respecting  the  claims  of  others :  for, 
to  judge  of  an  author's  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  read  him — and  his  read- 
ing was  circumscribed.  The  advice^  however,  which  on  another  occasion 
he  gave  to  the  ambitious  young  man  who  narrates  those  antedotesi,  was 
loll  of  wisdom :  **  Je  demandai  ensuite  k  M.  de  Buffon,  quelle  serait  la 
jneillfiure  manikre  de  se  former  t  II  me  repondit,  qu'il  ne  fallait  lire  que 
lea  ouvrages  prinoipaux ;  mais  les  lire  dans  tous  les  genres  et  dans  toutes 
las  sciences^  poroequ'ellee  sont  parentesj,  comme  dit  Ciceron,  paroeque  les 
vuee  de  Tune  peuvent  s'lwpliquer  k  I'autre^  quoiqu'on  ne  soit  pas  destine 
a^  1«0  «x«rcer  toutes."    (voyage  )^  M<mtb«r,  p.  52.)— £d. 
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floating  and  nnoertain  prinoipleSy  and  'will  often  And  hhniwlf 
at  aloes. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

OF  DUBATXOK  AND  ITS  SIMPLE  MODES. 

1.  Duration  is  JleeHng  BxtensioTi, — There  is  another  sort 
of  distance,  or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not  from  the 
permanent  parts  of  space,  but  fix)m  the  fleeting  and  per- 
petually perishing  parts  of  succession :  this  we  call  duration, 
the  simple  modes  whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it, 
whereof  we  have  distinct  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  d^, 
time  and  eternity. 

2.  Its  Idea  from  Reflection  on  the  Train  of  ofwt  Ideas, — 
The  answer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  who  asked  what  time 
was:  ''Si  non  rogas  intelligo,**  (which  amounts  to  this:  ''The 
more  I  set  mysdf  to  think  of  it,  the  less  I  understand  it,^ 
might  persuade  one  that  time,  which  reveals  all  things,  is 
itself  not  to  be  discovered.*  Duration,  time,  and  eternity, 
are,  not  without  reason,  thought  to  have  something  very 
abstruse  in  their  nature*  But  however  remote  these  may 
seem  from  our  comprehension,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to 
their  originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  those  sources  of  all  our 
knowledge,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection,  will  be  able  to 
furnish  us  with  these  ideas,  as  clear  and  distinct  as  many 
others  which  are  thought  much  less  obscure;  and  we  shall 
And  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itself  is  derived  from  the  same 
common  original  with  the  rest  of  our  ideas. 

3.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought  with 
attention  to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duration^ 
and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  will 
but  observe  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train 
of  ideas  which  constantly  succeed  one  another  in  his  under- 

*  See  a  former  note^  and  compare  it  with  the  following  paeaage  £rom 
Hobbea:  "Tota  ergo  definitio  temporia  talis  est^  temput  est  phantcuma 
motuty  qwOenMs  in  motu  imaginanmr  priut  et  potteriuB,  tive  succemontn; 
auBd  oonvemt  cum  definitione  Aiistotalioa ;  temput  ett  iviimeruB  mohu  Meitf^- 
OtMR  prwM  €t  potternu.  Bat  enim  ea  nnmeraiio  actus  animi,  ideoqoe 
idem  est  dicere^  temptti  eU  mmerua  moiui  teimHdum  pnm  et  potUrki»^ 
tempuf  eat  phafUaaina  motua  mmeratif  illud  autem  temput  eat  menaura 
motua  non  ita  reot%  didtur,  nam  tempua  per  motum,  non  autem  motum 
per  tempua,  menattiamas."    (Elera.  PhiL  part  II.  a  tE  §  3.) — Ed, 
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sfcanding,  as  long  as  he  is  awake.  Beflection  oa  these  ap* 
peanmces  of  seyeral  ideaa^  one  after  another,  in  oar  minds,  is 
that  which  furnishes  ns  with  the  idea  of  sncoession;  and  the 
distance  between  any  parts  of  that  saocession,  or  between 
the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  onr  minds>  is  that  we  call 
duration;  for  whilst  we  are  thinking;  or  whilst  we  receiye 
sucoessiyely  seyeral  ideas  in  our  zninds^  we  know  that  we  .do 
exists  uid  so  we  call  the  existence,  or  the  continuation  of 
the  existence  of  ourselyes,  or  anything  else,  commensurate 
to  the  succession  of  any  ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duration 
of  ourselyes,  or  any  such  other  thing  co-existent  with  our 
thinking. 

4.  Thftt  we  haye  our  notion  of  succession  and  duration 
from  this  original,  yiz.,  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds, 
seems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  haye  no  perception  of  duration, 
but  by  considering  the  train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in 
our  understandings.  When  that  succession  of  ideas  ceases^ 
our  perception  of  duration  ceases  with  it;  which  eyery  one 
clearly  experiments  in  himself,  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year ;  of  which  durar 
ti(m  of  things,  while  he  sleeps  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  per- 
ception at  ail,  but  it  is  quite  lost  to  him;  and  the  moment 
wherein  he  leayes  ofiT  to  think,  till  the  moment  he  b^;ins  to 
think  again,  seems  to  him  to  haye  no  distance.  And  so  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  yariation 
and  the  succession  of  others :  and  we  see^  that  one  who  fixes 
his  thoughts  yery  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind, 
whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation,  lets 
slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration,  and 
thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.  But  if  sleep  commonly 
unites  the  distant  parts  of  duration,  it  is  because  during  that 
time  we  haye  no  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds;  for  if  a 
man,  during  his  sleep,  dreams,  and  yariety  of  ideas  make 
themselyes  perceptible  in  his  mind  one  aiter  another,  he 
hath  then,  during  such  dreaming,  a  sense  of  duration,  and  of 
the  length  of  it;  by  which  it  is  to  me  yery  clear,  that  men 
deriye  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  reflections  on  the 
train  of  the  ideas  they  obserye  to  succeed  one  another  in 
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their  own  undersumdingB,  without  which  observation  they 
can  have  no  notion  of  duration,  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
world.* 

6.  The  Idea  of  DurcUion  applicahU  to  Things  whilti  toe 
deep, — ^Indeed,  a  man  having,  from  reflecting  on  the  suoees- 
tdon  and  number  of  his  own  thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  idea 
of  duration,  he  can  apply  that  notion  to  things  which  exist 
while  he  does  not  think ;  as  he  that  ha^  got  the  idea  of 
extension  from  bodies  by  his  sight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to 
distances^  where  no  body  is  seen  or  felt;  and  therefore, 
though  a  man  has  no  perception  of  the  length  of  duration 
which  passed  whilst  he  slept  or  thought  not,  yet  having 
observed  the  revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the 
length  of  their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and 
constant,  he  can,  upon  the  supposition  that  that  revolution 
has  proceeded  after  the  same  manner  whilst  he  was  asleep,  or 
thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times;  he  can,  I  say, 
imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  duration 
whilst  he  slept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve,  (when  they  were 
alone  in  the  world,)  instead  of  their  ordinary  night's  sleeps 
had  passed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  continued 
sleep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty-four  hours  had  been 
irrecoverably  lost  to  them,  and  been  for  ever  left  out  of  their 
account  of  timet 

*  Mr.  Jamee  remarks  on  this  subject:  *'Iliere  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
time.  It  is  but  space  occupied  by  incident  It  is  the  same  to  eternity 
as  matter  is  to  infinite  space — ^a  portionit>f  the  immense  occupied  by 
something  within  the  sphere  of  mortal  sense.  We  ought  not  to  (aJculate 
our  age  by  the  passing  yean,  but  by  the  passing  of  feelings  and  events 
It  is  what  we  nave  done  and  what  we  have  suffered  makes  us  okL" 
Except  the  confusion  of  tipaot  with  dwration,  which,  of  course^  was  not 
an  oYeraightk  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  exceedingly  tine  and  striking^ 
and  for  the  ideas,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  following, 
which,  however,  may  have  suggested  it: 

''Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  timeT 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs.     Mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable^ 
Endless,  and  all  aUke^  as  sands  on  the  shore^ 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  the  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  whidi  the  wild  waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcases  and  wrecks, 
Bocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness." 

MAKrBKD. — ^Ed. 
f  TTpon  this  klea,  joined  with  Milton's  description,  Buffon  has  baaed 
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6.  The  Idea  of  Suoceancn  noi  Jrom  Motion. — Thus  by 
reflecting  on  the  appearing  of  yarioua  ideas  one  after  another 
in  our  understandingB,  we  get  the  notion  of  saocession; 
'which,  if  any  one  would  think  we  did  rather  get  irom  our 
observation  of  motion  by  our  senses,  he  will  perhaps  be  of 
my  mind,  when  he  considers  that  even  motion  produces  in  his 
mind  an  idea  of  succession,  no  otherwise  than  as  it  produces 
there  a  continued  train  of  distinguishable  ideas;  for  a  man 
looking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  perceives  yet  no  motion 
at  all,  unless  that  motion  produces  a  constant  train  of 
auooeissive  ideas :  y.  g.,  a  man  becalmed  at  sea^  out  of  sight  of 
land  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on  the  sun,  or  sea,  or  ship,  a 
whole  hour  together,  and  perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either, 
though  it  be  certain  that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have 
moTed  during  that  time  a  great  way.  But  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  either  of  them  to  have  changed  distance  with  some 
other  body,  as  soon  as  this  motion  produces  any  new  idea  in 
him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  been  motion.  But 
wherevCT  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  rest  about  him,  without 
perceiving  any  motion  at  all ;  if  during  this  hour  of  quiet 
he  has  been  thinking,  he  will  perceive  the  various  ideas  of 
his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  mind,  appearing  one  afbet 

his  account  of  the  feelings  of  Adam,  when  about  to  be  invaded  by  biB 
fint  sleep: — "line  langueur  agr^ble  s'emparant  peu  k  peu  do  tons 
mes  sens,  app^ntit  mes  membres  et  suspendit  I'actiyit^  de  mon  Ame; 
je  jugeai  de  son  inaction  par  la  moUesse  de  mee  pens^es,  mes  sensations 
aixondissoient  tons  les  objets  et  ne  me  presentoient  que  des  images  foibles 
et  mal  termini;  dans  cet  instant  mes  yeux  devenus  inutfles  se 
fenn^rentk  et  ma  tdte  n'^tant  plus  soutenue  par  la  force  des  muscles^ 
pencba^  pour  trouver  un  appui  sur  le'  gazon.  Tout  fut  effac^  tout 
disparut ;  la  trace  de  mes  pens^es  fut  interrompue ;  je  perdis  le  sentiment 
de  mon  esustence :  ce  sommeil  fut  profond,  mais  je  ne  sais  s'il  fiit  de 
longne  dur^  n'ayant  point  encore  rid^e  du  temps,  et  ne  pouvaat  le 
mesurer ;  mon  reveil  ne  fut  qu'une  seconde  naissance  et  je  sentis  seule- 
ment  que  j'avois  cess^  d*6tre.  Cet  an^ntissement  que  je  venois 
d'^prouver,  me  donna  quelque  id^  de  crainte^  et  me  fit  sentir  que  je  ne 
devois  pas  exister  toujoure."  Milton's  ideas  are  more  briefly  and  majes- 
tically expressed : 

"  On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers. 
Pensive  I  sate  me  down ;  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  l^ough  I  thought 
I  tiien  was  passing  to  my  former  stated 
Insensible^  and  forthwith  to  dissolye." 

(Paiusisb  Lost,  viii.  386.)— Ed. 
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another,  and  tkerebj  observe  and  find  sncoeasion  vhere  be 
could  observe  no  motion. 

7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  motions  yeiy  alow, 
though  they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived  by  ns,  because  in 
their  remove  firom  one  sensible  part  towards  another,  their 
change  of  distance  is  so  slow,  that  it  causes  no  new  ideas  in 
us,  but  a  good  while  one  after  another;  and  so  not  causing  a 
constant  train  of  new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately 
in  our  minds,  we  have  no  perception  of  motion,  which, 
consisting  in  a  constant  succession,  we  cannot  peroeiTe  that 
succession  without  a  constant  succession  of  yarying  ideas 
arising  from  it. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  so  swift^  as  not  to 
affect  the  senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  dis- 
tances of  their  motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in 
the  mind,  are  not  also  perceived  to  move;  for  anything  that 
moves  round  about  in  a  circle,  in  less  time  than  our  id^  are 
wont  to  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds^  is  not  perceived 
to  move;  but  seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that 
matter  or  colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 

9.  The  Tram  of  Ideas  has  a  certain  Degree  ofQuAcknaB. — 
Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not 
probable  that  our  ideas  do^  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds  at  certain  distances,  not  much  unlike 
the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern,  turned  round  by  the 
heat  of  a  candle.*  This  appearance  of  theirs  in  train, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  sometimes  &ster  and  sometimes 

*  Locke^  who  was  a  great  reader  of  voyagoB  and  trayelBi  aHudee,  no 
doubti  to  ihe  following  passage  of  Navarrette^  which  ooours  in  » 
collection  edited  by  himself: — '*  Their  lanterns  are  nothing  like  ours  in 
Europe;  they  are  very  laive,  of  a  thousand  several  shapes  and  carious 
fiffures.  Some  are  made  of  tiie  glass  they  have  there^  with  delicate^  fine 
woriunanship  about  them.  There  are  some  of  two»  three^  and  four 
hundred  ducats  a  piece.  Many  are  made  of  thin  silk,  painted  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  and  figures  of  men,  women,  birds,  flowers,  and  other 
things ;  besides  men  a-horse-back  continually  riding  round  within  them. 
In  c&ers  there  are  cocks  fighting,  with  aU  tiieir  motions  very  natural  ,* 
in  others,  fishennen  and  garaeners ;  and  in  others,  soldiers  givmg  battle : 
all  so  lively,  that  it  is  surprising.  Many  are  made  of  paper  of  several 
colours,  and  curiously  cut;  some  in  the  shape  of  roses  and  other  flowers; 
some  of  fishes,  continually  gaping  and  beating  with  their  fins  and  tails; 
some  with  many  puppets:  in  shorty  there  is  a  wonderful  multiplicity  and 
variety."    (Ghurohiirs  CoUectaon,  vol  L  p.  ^.) 
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tHowet,  yet,  I  gaees,*  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking 
man:  there  seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quickness 
and  slowness  of  the  saooession  of  those  ideas  one  to  another, 
in  oar  minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
hasten^ 

10.  The  reason  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture^  is  from 
observing,  that  in  the  impressions  made  upon  any  of  onr 
senses,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  degree  perceive  any  sncce&- 
sion;  which,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  sense  of  succession  is 
lost,  even  in  cases  where  it.  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real 
succession.  Let  a  cannon-bullet  pass  through  a  room,  and  in 
its  way  take  with  it  any  limb,  or  fleshy  parts  of  a  man,  it  is 
as  dear  as  any  demonstration  can  be,  that  it  must  strike 
sttooessively  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  It  is  also  evident, 
that  it  must  touch  one  part  of  the  flesh  first,  and  another 
ai%6r,^and  so  in  succession:  and  yet,  I  believe,  nobody  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  heard  the  blow  against 
the  two  distant  walls,  could  perceive  any  sucoesMon  either  in 
the  pain  or  sound  of  so  swift  a  stroke.  8uch  a  part  of 
duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive  no  succession,  is  that 
which  we  call  an  instant,  and  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  of  only  one  idea  in  our  minds,  without  the  succession 
of  another,  wherein,  therefore,  we  perceive  no  succession 
at  all. 

1 1.  This  also  happens  wh«re  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not 
f  to  supply  a  constant  ixtln  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  as  £Eist 

as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  ones  into  it;  and  so 
other  ideas  of  our  own  thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into 
our  minds,  between  those  offered  to  our  senses  by  the  moving 
body,  there  the  sense  of  motion  is  lost;  and  the  body,  though 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  distance  with 
some  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds 
do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  train,  the  thing  seems  to 
stand  still,  as  is  evident  in  the  haads  of  clocks  and  shadows 
of  sun-dials,  and  other  constant  but  slow  motions,  where, 
though  after  certain  intervals,  we  perceive  by  the  change 

*  This  Americaoiszn,  as  it  is  now  commonly  thought,  has  ahready 
occurred  in  chapter  xui  §  25.  Like  most  of  the  phrases  reckoned  as 
trans- Atlantic  neologisms,  it  is  a  good  old  English  phrase,  as  proper  for  the 
use  of  a  philogopher  as  "  I  conjecture,  I  inuunne^  I  presume^"  which 
BOW,  in  polished  language,  usually  replace  it— £d. 

VOL.  L  X 
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of  distanoe  ihat  it  hath  moved,  jet  the  motion  itself  we 
peroeire  not. 

12.  jTAw  Tram,  the  Meastire  of  other  Suooeasions, — So  that 
to  me  it  seems,  that  the  constant  and  regukr  succession  of 
ideas  in  a  waking  man,  is,  as  it  were,  the  measure  and 
standard  of  all  other  successions  :*  whereoi^  if  any  one  dther 
exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideas,  as  where  two  sounds  or  pains, 
d^c.,  take  up  in  their  succession  th^  duration  of  but  one  idea, 
or  else  where  any  motion  or  succession  is  so  slow,  as  that 
it  keeps  not  pace  with  the  idecis  in  our  minds,  or  the  quick- 
ness in  which  they  take  their  turns;  as  when  any  one  or 
more  ideas  in  their  ordinary  course  come  into  our  mind, 
between  those  which  are  offered  to  the  sight  by  the  different 
perceptible  distances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between  sounds 
or  smells  following  one  another,  there  also  the  sense  of  a 
constant  continued  succession  is  lost,  and  we  perceive  it  not, 
but  with  certain  gaps  of  rest  between. 

13.  The  Mind  ctmnot  Jix  long  on  one  invariable  Idea. — 
If  it  be  so,  that  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  whilst  we  have  any 
there,  do  constantly  change  and  shift  in  a  continual  succession, 
it  would  be  impossible^  may  any  one  say,  for  a  man  to  think 
long  of  any  one  thing.  By  which,  if  it  be  meant  that  a  man 
may  have  one  self-same  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 
mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of  &ct, 
it  is  not  possible;  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the  ideas 
of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials  they  are  made^ 
whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how  they  come  to  make 
their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  reaBon  but  experience: 
and  I  would  have  any  one  try  whether  he  can  keep  one 
imvaried  single  idea  in  his  mind,  without  any  other,  for  any 
considerable  time  together. 

14.  Fpr  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree  of  light 
or  whiteness,  or  what  other  he  pleases,  and  he  will,  I  suppose, 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind;  but 
that  some,  either  of  another  kind,  or  various  considerations  of 
that  idea,  (each  of  which  considerations  is  a  new  idea,)  will 
constantly  succeed  one  another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as 
wary  as  he  can. 

15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  case,  I  think,  is 

*  That  ifl^  man  is  the  measure  and  standard  of  everything  to  himself. 
Did  Protagoras  think  anything  else  ? — £d. 
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only  to  mind  and  observe  what  the  ideas  are  that  take  their 
turns  in  his  understanding;  or  else  to  direct  the  sort,*  and 
call  in  such  as  he  hath  a  desire  or  use  of;  but  hinder  the 
constant  succession  of  fresh  ones,  I  think  he  cannot,  though 
he  may  conunonly  choose  whether  he  will  heedfullj  observe 
and  consider  them. 

16.  IdecUy  h(noever  made^  include  no  Sense  of  Motion, — 
Whether  these  several  ideas  in  a  man's  mind  be  made  by 
certain  motions,  I  will  not  here  dispute;  but  this  I  am  sure, 
that  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their  appearance;  and 
if  a  man  had  not  the  idea  of  motion  otherwise,  I  think  he 
would  have  none  at  all;  which  is  enough  to  my  present 
purpose^  and  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the 
ideas  of  our  own  minds,  appearing  there  one  after  another,  is 
that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  succession  and  duration, 
without  which  we  should  have  no  such  ideas  at  alL  It  is  not, 
then,  motion,  but  the  constant  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds 
whilst  we  are  waking,  that  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of 
duration;  whereof  motion  no  otherwise  gives  us  any  per- 
ception, than  as  it  causes  in  our  minds  a  constant  succession 
of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  showed :  and  we  have  as  clear  an 
idea  of  succession  and  duration,  by  the  train  of  other  ideas 
succeeding  one  another  in  our  minds,  without  the  idea  of  any 
motion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas  caused  by  the  uninterrupted 
sensible  change  of  distance  between  two  bodies,  which  we 
have  from  motion;  and  therefore  we  should  as  well  have  the 
idea  of  duration,  were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  aU. 

17.  Tims  is  Duration  set  ovl  by  Meaav/ns. — ^Having  thus 
got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind 
to  do,  is  to  get  some  measure  of  this  common  duration, 
whereby  it  might  judge  of  its  different  lengths,  and  consider 
the  distinct  oider  wherein  several  things  exist,  without  which 
a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  would  be  confused,  and  a  great 
part  of  history  be  rendered  very  useless.  This  consideration 
of  duration,  as  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by 
certain  measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  think,  which  most 
properly  we  call  time. 

18.  A  good  Meouv/reof  Time  rmist  divide  its  whole  DitrcUion 

*  So  in  study,  one  method  may  store  the  mind  with  as  many  ideas 
as  another,  though  the  (Ufference  in  the  value  of  those  ideas  may  be 
infinite. — En. 
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into  eqtuU  Periods. — ^In  the  meBSoring  of  extenedon,  ther6  is 
nothing  more  required  but  the  application  of  the  standard  or 
measure  we  make  use  of  to  the  thing  of  whose  extension  we 
would  be  informed.  But  in  the  measuring  of  duration  this 
cannot  be  done,  because  no  two  different  parts  of  suocession 
can  be  put  together  to  measure  one  another;  and  nothing 
being  a  measure  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of 
extension  but  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing, 
unvarying  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  constant 
fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  extension, 
as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.,  iharked  out  in  permanent  parcels 
of  matter.  Nothing,  then,  could  serve  well  for  a  oonvenient 
measure  of  time,  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its 
duration  into  appq^rently  equal  portions,  by  constantly  repeated 
periods.  What  portions  of  duration  are  not  distinguished,  or 
considered  as  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  periods^ 
come  not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time^  as  appears  by 
such  phrases  as  these,  viz.,  Before  all  time,  and  When  time 
shall  be  no  more.* 

19.  T/ie  RefoohUions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  properett 
Measu/res  of  Time, — ^The  diurnal  or  annual  revolutions  of  the 
sun,  as  having  been,  from  th&  beginning  of  nature,  constaiit» 
regular,  and  universally  observable  by  ail  mankind,  and 
supposed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been  with  reason  made 
use  of  for  the  measure  of  duration.  But  the  distinction  of 
days  and  years  having  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it 
has  brought  this  mistake  with  it^  that  it  has  been  thought 
that  motion  and  duration  were  the  measure  one  of  another; 
for  men,  in  the  measuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having  heem 
accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days,  months, 
years,  <bc.,  which  they  found  themselves  upon  any  mention 
of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on,  all  which  portions 
of  time  were  measiired  out  by  i^e  motion  of  those  heavenly 

*  This  distiDction  is  clearly  made  by  Velleius,  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  Cicero's  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  **  Non  enim,"  he  says,  "si 
mundus  nullus  erat,  secula  non  erant  Secula  nunc  dico  non  ea  qu» 
dienun  noctiumque  numero  et  annuls  cursibus  oonfiduntur:  nam  fiitoor 
ea  sine  mundi  convenione  effid  non  potoisse.  Sed  fuit  quadem  ab  infinito 
tempore  etemitas,  quam  nulla  temporum  circumsonptio  metiebatur: 
spatio  tamen,  quails  ea  fuerit,  intelli^  non  potest;  quod  ne  in  oogita- 
tionem  quidem  cadit»  ut  fiierit  tempos  aliquod,  nullum  quum  tempus 
esset"     (De  Natura  Deorum.  L  c.  9.)— £d. 
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bodies:  they  -wQre  apt  to  confound  time  and  motion,  or  at 
least  to  thank  that  they  had  a  necessary  connexion  one 
with  another;  whereas  any  constant  periodical  appearance,  or 
alteration  of  ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  spaces  of  duration, 
if  constant  and  unirersally  observable,  would  have  as  well 
distinguished  the  interval  of  time,  as  those  that  have  been 
made  use  of.  For,  supposing  the  sun,  which  some  have  taken 
to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  same  distance  of  time 
that  it  now  every  day  comes  about  to  the  same  meridian, 
and  then  gone  out  again  about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that 
in  the  space  of  an  annual  revolution  it  had  sensibly  increased 
in  brightness  and  heat,  and  so  decreased  again:  would  not 
such  regular  appearances  serve  to  measure  out  the  distances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  without  as 
with  motion  i  For  if  the  appearances  were  constanl^  univer- 
sally observable;,  and  in  equidistant  periods,  they  would  serve 
mankind  for  measure  of  time  as  woU  were  the  motion  away. 

^0.  BtU  not  by  thmr  Motion,  but  periodical  Appecmmces, — 
For  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  returning 
at  equidistant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  as  well 
serve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions  of  the 
sun;  and  in  effect  we  see,  that  some  people  in  America 
counted  their  years  by  the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongst  . 
them  at  their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.* 
For  a  fit  of  an  ague,  the  sense  of  hunger  or  thirst,  a  smell  or 
a  taste,  or  any  other  idea  returning  constantly  at  equidistant 
periods,  and  making  i1»elf  xmiversally  be  taken  notice  of, 
would  not  fidl  to  measure  out  the  course  of  succession,  and 
distinguish  the  distances  of  time.  Thus  we  see  that  men 
bom  blind  count  time  well  enough  by  years,  whose  revo- 

•  To  what  particular  author's  account  of  the  Indians  Locke  here 
alludes  is  uncertain ;  but  in  the  following  passage,  this  trait  of  Indian 
manners  is  noticed: — "The  further  account  these  women  gave  of  the 
Indians,  was,  that  they  pointed  to  the  south-east  with  their  hands,  which, 
they  know  not  how  to  interpret;  but  did  imagine,  by  their  several 
gestures,  they  would  be  with  them  again  to-morrow.  Their  pointing  to 
the  south-east  was  like  to  be  the  tune  &ej  would  oome^  meaning  nine  to  be 
th«r  hour,  where  the  sun  will  be  at  that  time.  Had  the  women  under- 
stood their  language,  they  would  not'have  loaroed  the  time  of  the  day 
by  any  other  computation  than  pointing  at  the  sun.  It  is  all  the  dLod. 
they  have  for  their  day,  as  the  coming  and  going  of  the  Cahunks  (the 
geese)  is  their  almanack  or  protpioetic  for  the  winter  and  summer 
seasons. "     (Norwood's  Voyage  to  Virginia. ) — En. 
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lutions  yet  they  cannot  distinguish  by  motions  that  they 
perceive  not;  and  I  ask  whether  a  blind  man,  who  dis- 
tinguished his  years  either  by  the  heat  of  summer  or  cold  of 
winter,  by  the  smell  of  any  flower  of  the  spring,  or  taste  of 
any  firuit  of  the  autumn,  would  not  have  a  better  measure  of 
time  than  the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their 
calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  or  many  other  people,  whose  years, 
notwithstMiding  the  motion  of  the  sun,  which  they  pretended 
to  make  use  ol^  are  very  irregular?  And  it  adds  no  small 
difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the  exact  lengths  of  the  years 
that  several  nations  counted  by,  are  hard  to  be  known,  they 
differing  very  much  one  from  another,  .and  I  think  I  may 
say  all  of  them  from  the  precise  motion  of  the  sun.  And  if 
the  sun  moved  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  constantly  in 
the  equator,  and  so  equally  dispersed  its  light  and  heat  to  all 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of  the  same 
length,  without  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropics,  as  a  late 
ingenious  author  supposes,*  I  do  not  think  it  very  easy  to 
imagine,  that  (notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun)  men 
should  in  the  antediluvian  world  from  the  beginning  count 
by  years,  or  meastire  their  time  by  periods  that  Jud  no 
sensible  marks  very  obvious  to  distinguish  them  by.t^ 

21.  yo  two  Pa/rtB  of  Dumxtion  can  be  certainly  ktunon  to  he 
eqiwl. — But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  without  a  regular  motion, 
such  as  of  the  snn,  or  some  other,  how  could  it  ever  be 
known  that  such  periods  were  equal  ]  To  which  I  answer, 
the  equality  of  any  other  returning  appearances  might  be 
known  by  the  same  way  that  that  of  days  was  known,  or 
presumed  to  be  so  at  first;  which  was  only  by  judging  of 
them  by  the  train  of  ideas  which  had  passed  in  men's  minds 
in  the  intervals :  by  which  train  of  ideas  discovering  inequality 
in  the  natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days,  the 

•  Dr.  Bumet»  in  hia  Theory  of  the  Earth. — ^Ed. 

t  On  the  various  meesures  of  time,  principally  among  the.aacient^ 
see  theveiy  curious  treatise  of  Lilius  Gyraldua,  ^'De  Annis  et  Men- 
sibus,"  Oper.  IL  741  et  seq.  On  the  Egyptian  year  see  Marsham's 
Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  244  et  seq. ;  on  the  Attic  year,  p.  657  et  seq. ; 
Hebrew  year,  p.  189  et  seq. ;  Common  Greek  year,  p.  658  et  seq. ; 
Roman,  pi  8.  On  the  Mexican  and  Pemvian  year,  see  Gemelli  Caireri's 
Yoyage  round  the  World,  Book  lY.  chap.  v.  On  the  Chinese  year, 
see  Viagffi  Del  Carietti,  p.  260.  On  the  Lunar  and  Solar  yean,  see  Sir 
William  Monson's  Kaval  Tracts,  Book  IIL^Ea 
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artificial  days  or  wx^iit^  were  giieaaed  to  be  equal,  which 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure;  though 
exacter  Search  has  since  discovered  inequality  in  the  diurnal 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  annual 
also  be  not  unequal  These  yet,  by  their  presumed  and  apparent 
equality,  serve  as  well  to  reckon  time  by  (though  not  to 
measure  the  parts  of  duration  exactly)  as  if  they  could  be 
proved  to  be  exactly  equal.  We  must,  therefore,  carefiiUy 
distinguish  betwixt  duration  itself,  and  the  measures  we  make 
use  of  to  judge  of  its  length.  Duration,  in  itself,  is  to  be 
considered  as  going  on  in  one  constant,  equal, uniform  coarse; 
but  none  of  the  measures  of  it  which  we  midce  use  of  can  be 
known  to  do  so;  nor  can  we  be  assured  that  their  assigned 
parts  or  periods  are  equal  in  duration  one  to  another;  for 
two  successive  lengths  of  duration,  however  measured,  can 
never  be  demonstrated  to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the  sun, 
which  the  world  used  so  long  and  so  confidently  for  an  exact 
measure  of  duration,  has,  as  I  said,  been  found  in  its  several 
parts  unequal:. and  though  men  have,  of  late,  made  use  of  a 
pendulum,  as  a  more  steiuiy  and  regular  motion  than  that  of 
the  sun,  or,  (to  speak  more  truly,)  of  the  earth;  yet  if  any 
one  should  be  asked  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two 
successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  satisfy  him  that  they  are  infallibly  so;  since  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  .the  cause  of  that  motion,  which  is  im- 
known  to  us,  shall  always  operate  equally;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  medium  in  which  the  pendulum  moves  is  not  con- 
stantly the  same:  either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the 
equality  of  such  periods,  and  thereby  destroy  the  certainty 
and  exactness  of  the  measure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any  other 
periods  of  other  appearances;  the  notion  of  duration  still 
remaining  dear,  though  our  measures  of  it  cannot  any  of 
them  be  demonstrated  to  be  exact.  Since,  then,  no  two 
portions  of  succession  can  be  brought  together,  it  is  impossible 
ever  certainly  to  know  their  equality.  All  that  we  can  do 
for  a  measure  of  time,  is  to  take  such  as  have  continual 
successive  appearances  at  seemingly  equidistant  periods;  of 
which  seeming  equality  we  have  no  other  measure,  but  such 
as  the  train  of  our  own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories, 
with  the  concurrence  of  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade 
us  of  their  equality. 
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22.  Time  not  the  JfeamrB  of  MoUon, — One  thing  seems 
straoge  to  me»  that  whilst  all  men  maoifeKtly  meaaured  time 
by  the  motion  of  the  great  and  visible  bodies  of  the  woild, 
time  yet  should  be  defined  to  be  the  '^ measure  of  motion;" 
whereas  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  ever  so  little 
on  it,  that  to  measure  motion,  space  is  as  necessary  to  be 
considered  as  time :  and  those  who  look  a  little  farther,  will 
find  also  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  will  estimate  or 
measure  motion,  so  as  to  judge  right  of  it.  Nor  indeed  does 
motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to  the  measuring  of  duration, 
than  as  it  constantly  brings  about  the  return  of  certain 
sensible  ideas,  in  seeming  equidistant  periods.  For  if  the 
motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  aa  of  a  ship  driven  by 
unsteady  winds,  sometimes  very  slow,  and  at  others  irregularly 
very  swift;*  or  i^  being  constantly  equally  swift,  it  yet  was 
not  diculflj*,  and  produced  not  the  same  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time,  any  more  than  the  seeming 
unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

23.  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  amd  Years,  not  necessary 
Measiwres  of  Durafion, — ^Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years  are, 
then,  no  more  necessary  to  time  or  duration,  than  inches, 
feet,  yards,  and  miles,  marked  out  in  any  matter,  are  to 
extension.  For  though  we  in  this  part  of  the  universe,  by  the 
constant  use  of  them,  as  of  periods  set  out  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  sun,  or  as  known  partn  of  such  periods,  have  fixed  the 
ideas  of  such  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which  we 
apply  to  all  parts  of  time  whose  lengths  we  would  consider; 
yet  there  may  be  other'  parts  of  the  universe,  where  they  no 
more  use  these  measures  of  ouni,  than  in  Japan  they  do  our 
inches,  feet,  or  miles;  but  yet  something  analogous  to  them 
there  must  be;  for  without  some  r^[ular  periodical  return^ 
we  could  not  measure  ourselves^  or  signify  to  others  the 
length  of  any  duration,  though  at  the  same  time  the  world 
were  as  full  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  disposed 
into  r^ular  and  apparently  equidistant  revolution^.    But  the 


*  And  BO  it  appeared  to  the  Father  of  HiBtory,  who  brought  the  wind 

>  bear  upon  the  sun,  and  blew  him  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  like 

a  balloon,  in  order  to  account  for  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.     '*  It  is 


my  opinion  that  the  Kile  overflows  in  the  sununer  season,  because^  in  the 
winter,  the  sim,  driven  by  the  storms  from  his  usual  course^  ascends  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  above  Lybta."    Herodotus  II.  §  24. — En. 
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different  measures  that  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  acconnt  of 
time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  dtiration,  which  is  the 
thing  to  be  mcMnued,  no  more  than  ih»  different  standards  of 
a  foot  and  a  cubit  alter  the  notion  of  extension  to  those  who 
make  use  of  those  different  measures. 

24.  Owr  Mecuure  of  Time  applioaible  to  Duration  be/are 
Time* — The  mind  having  onoe  got  such  a  measure  of  time  as 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  can  apply  that  measure  to 
duration,  wherein  that  measure  itself  did  not  exist,  and 
with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  being,  it  had  nothing  to  do; 
for,  should  one  say,  that  Abraham  was  bom  in  the  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  as  reckoning  £rom  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  though  there  were  so  far  back  no 
motion  of  the  sun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the 
Julian  period  be  supposed  to  b^gin  several  hundred  years 
before  ^ere  were  really  either  days,  nights,  or  years,  marked 
out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun;  yet  we  redcon  as  right, 
and  thereby  measure  durations  as  well,  as  if  really  at  that 
time  the  sun  had  existed,  and  kept  the  same  ordinary  motion 
it  doth  now.  l^e  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun,  is  as  easily  applicable  in  our  thoughts 
to  duration,  where  no  sun  or  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a 
foot  or  yard,  taken  iram  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our 
thoughts  to  cQstances  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where 
are  no  bodies  at  all.  • 

26,  For  supposing  it  were  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from  this  place  to  the 
remotest  body  of  the  universe,  (for,  being  finite,  it  must  be 
at  a  certain  distance,)  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  from  this  time  to  the  first 
existence  of  any  body  in  the  beginning  of  the  world;  we 
can,  in  our  thoughts,  apply  this  measure  of  a  year  to 
duration  before  the  creation,  or  beyond  the  duration  of 
bodies  or  motion,  as  we  can  this  measure  of  a  mile  to  spade 
beyond  the  utmost  bodies;  and  by  the  one  measure  duration, 
where  there  was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  measure 
space  in  our  thoughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 

26.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way  of 
explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not^  viz., 
that  the  world  is  neither  eternal  nor  infinite,  I  answer,  that 
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to  my  present  purpoee  it  is  not  needful,  in  this  place,  to  make' 
use  of  arguments  to  evince  the  world  to  be  finite  both  in 
duration  and  extension;  but  it  being  at  least  as  conceivable 
aa  the  contrary,  I  have  certainly  the  liberty  to  suppose  it^  as 
well  as  any  one  hath  to  suppose  the  contrary :  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  that  every  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  easily 
conceive  in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  not  of 
all  duration,  and  so  may  como  to  a  stop  and  non  ultra  in  his 
consideration  of  motion.  So  also,  in  his  thoughts,  he  may 
set  limits  to  body,  and  the  extension  belonging  to  it,  but  not 
to  space,  where  no  body  is;  the  utmost  bounds  of  space  and 
duration  being  beyond  the  reach  of  thoiight,  as  well  as  the 
utmost  bounds  of  number  are  beyond  the  largest  compre- 
hension of  the  mind;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  shall 
see  in  another  place. 

27.  Eternity. — ^By  the  same  means,  therefore,  and  from 
the  same  original  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we 
have  also  that  idea  which  we  call  eternity ;  viz.,  having  got 
the  idea  of  succession  and  duration,  by  reflecting  on  the 
train  of  our  own  ideas,  caused  in  as  'either  by  the  natural 
appearances  of  those  ideas  coming  constantly  of  themselves 
into  our  waking  thoughts,  or  else  caused  by  external  objects 
successively  affecting  our  senses;  and  having  from  the  revolu* 
tions  of  the  sun  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  duration^ 
we  can  in  our  thoughts  add  such  lengths  of  duration  to  one 
another  as  often  as  we  please,  and  apply  them,  so  added,  to 
durations  past  or  to  come :  and  this  we  can  continue  to  do 
on,  without  bounds  or  limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and 
apply  thus  the  length  of  iihe' annual  motion  of  the  sun  to 
duration,  supposed  before  the  sun's  or  any  other  motion  had 
its  being;  which  is  no  more  difiicult  or  absurd,  than  to 
apply  the  notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  shadow  one  hour 
to-day  upon  the  sun-dial  to  the  duration  of  something  last 
night,  V.  g.,  the  burning  of  a  candle,  whidi  is  now  absolutely 
separate  from  all  actual  motion:  and  it  is  as  impossible  for 
the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last,  night  to  co-exist 
with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall  be,  as  for  any 
part  of  duration,  that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
to  co-exist  with  the  motion  of  the  sim  now.  But  yet  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  having  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
motion  of  the  shadow  on  a  dial  between  the  marks  of  two 
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hours,  I  can  as  distinctly  measure  in  my  thoughts  the  dura- 
tion of  that  candle-light  last  night,  as  I  can  l£e  duration  of 
anything  that  does  now  exist :  and  it  is  no  more  than  to 
think,  that,  had  the  sun  shone  then  on  the  dial,  and  moYed 
after  the  same  rate  it  doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would 
hare  passed  from  one  hour-line  to  another  whilst  that  flame 
^  o^  the  candle  lasted. 

28.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  heing  only  the 
idea  I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodical  regular 
motions,  neither  of  which  motions  do  ever  all  at  once  exists 
but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in  my  memory  derived 
irom  my  senses  or  reflection;  I  can  with  the  same  ease,  and 
for,  the  same  reason,  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration 
antecedent  to  all  manner  of  motion,  as  well  as  to  anything 
that  is  but  a  minute  or  a  day  antecedent  to  the  motion,  that 
at  thi»  veiy  moment  the  sun  is  in.  All  things  past  are 
equally  and  perfectly  at  rest;  and  to  this  way  of  considera- 
tion of  them  are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  or  but  yesterday:*  the  measuring  of. 
any  duration  by  some  motion  depending  not  at  aU  on  the 
real  co-existence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or  any  other 
periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  dear  idea  of  the 
length  of  some  periodical  known  motion,  or  other  intervals 
of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying  that  to  the  duration 
of  the  thing  I  would 'measure. 

29.  Hence  we  see,  that  some  men  imagine  the  duration  of 
the  world,  from  its  first  existence  to  this  present  year  16S9, 
to  have  been  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years,  or  equal  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more; 
as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
counted  twentj^-three  thousand  years  from  the  reign  of  the 
sun;  and  the  Chinese  now,  who  account  the  world  three 
millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  years  old,  or 
more;  which  longer  duration  of  the  world, according  to  thdr 

*  Young,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  has  expressed  a  similar  idea: — 
"  The  bell  strikes  ona     We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it»  then,  a  tongue 
Iswise  in  man.     As  if  an  ansel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright^ 
It  is  the  knell  of  mydeparted  hours. 
Where  are  they?— Ifi«4  the  yean  besfond  tA«jfood. "^Ed. 
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oompotaiion,  thoogh  I  should  not  believe  to  be  true,  yet  I 
can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  understand, 
and  say  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  understand,  that 
Methiisalem's  life  was  longer  than  Enoch's.  And  if  the 
common  reckoning  of  five  thousand  sLz  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  should  be  tme^  (as  it  may  be  as  well  as  any  other 
assigned,)  it  hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what  others 
mean  when  they  make  the  world  one  thousand  years  older, 
since  every  one  may  with  the  same  facility  imagine  (I  do  not 
say  believe)  the  world  to  be  fifty  thousand  years  old,  as  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine;  and  may  as  well 
conceive  the  duration  of  fifty  thousand  years  as  &ve  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Whereby  it  appears^  that,  to 
the  measuring  the  duration  of  anything  by  time,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  that  thing  should  be  co-ezistent  to  the  motion 
we  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolution;  but  it 
suffices  to  this  purpose,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  length 
of  any  regular  periodical  appearances,  which  we  can  in  our 
minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which  the  motion  or 
i^pearance  never  co-existed. 

30.  For,  as  in  the  history  of  the  creation  delivered  by 
Moses,  I  can  imagine  that  light  existed  three  days 
before  the  sun  was,  or  had  any  motion,  barely  by  thinking 
that  the  duration  of  light  before  the  sun  was  created  was  so 
long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved  then  as  it  doth  now)  would 
have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  diumal  revolutions;  so  by 
the  same  way  I  can  have  an  idea  of  ,the  chaos  or  angels 
being  created  before  there  was  either  light  or  any  continued  * 
motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thousand 
years.  For  if  I  can  but  consider  duration  equal  to  one 
minute  before  either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can 
add  one  minute  more  till  I  come  to  sixty;  and  by  the  same 
way  of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.e.,  such  or  such 
parts  of  the  sun's  revolutions,  or  any  other  period  whereof  I 
have  the  idea)  proceed  in  infinituzo,  and  suppose  a  duration 
exceeding  as  many  such  periods  as  I  can  reckon,  let  me  add 
whilst  I  will;  which  I  think  is  the  notion  we  have  of 
eternity,  of  whoae  infinity  we  have  no  other  notion  than  we 
have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to  which  we  can  add  for  ever 
without  end. 

31.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  &x)m  those  two 
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fountains  of  all  knowledge  before  mentioned,  viz.,  reflection 
and  sensation,  we  get  ideas  of  duration,  and  the  measures 
of  it. 

For,  First,  by  observing  what  passes  in  our  minds,  how  our 
ideas  there  in  train  constantly  some  vanish  and  others  b^gin 
to  appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  succession. 

Secondly,  by  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this  suo- 
cession,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Thiidly,  by  sensation  observing  certain  appearances  at 
certain  regular  and  seeming  equidistant  periods,  we  get  the 
ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  measures  of  duration,  as  minutes^ 
hours,  days,  years,  &c. 

Fourthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  time  or 
ideas  of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds  as  often  as  we 
will,  we  can  come  to  imagine  duration  where  nothing  does 
really  endure  or  exist;  and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow,  next 
year,  or  seven  years  hence. 

Fifthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length  of  time^ 
aa  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our 
own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  one  to  another,  without  ever 
coming  to  the  end  of  such  addition  any  nearer  than  we  can 
to  the  end  of  number,  to  which  we  can  always  add;  we  come 
by  the  idea  of  eternity  as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our 
souls,  as  well  as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which 
must  necessarily  have  always  existed. 

Sixthly,  by  considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration,  as  set 
out  by  periodical  measurei^  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we 
call  time  in  general 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OP  DURATION  AND  EXPANSION,  CONSIDERED  TOGETHER.. 

1.  Both  capable  of  greater  and  lees, — Though  we  have  in 
the  precedent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  considerations 
o£  space  and  duration,  yet,  they  being  ideas  of  general  concern- 
ment that  have  something  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be 
of  use  for  their  illustration;  and  we  may  have  the  more  clear 
and  distinct  conception  of  them  by  taking  a  view  of  them 
together.     Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  ccHioep- 
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tioiiy  to  avoid  oonfosioii,  I  call  expansion,  to  distinguiish  it 
firom  extension,  which  by  some  is  used  to  express  this  distance 
onlj  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  matter,  and  so  inclades,  or  at 
least  intimates  the  idea  of  body;  whereas  the  idea  of  pore 
distance  includes  no  such  thing.  I  prefer  also  the  word  ex- 
pansion to  space,  because  space  is  often  applied  to  distance  of 
fleeting  successive  parts  which  never  exist  together,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  permanent.  In  both  these  (viz.,  expan- 
sion and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of  continued 
lengths^  capable  of  greater  or  less  quantities :  for  a  man  has 
as  dear  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  length  of  an  hour  and 
a  day,  as  of  an  inch  and  a  foot. 

2.  Expansion  not  hownded  hy  MaUer. — The  mind  having 
got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a 
span,  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been 
said,  repeat  that  idea;  and  so,  adding  it  to  the  former,  en- 
large its  idea  of  length,  and  make  it  equal  to  two  spans,  or 
two  paces,  and  so  as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  dis- 
tance of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increase 
thus  till  it  amounts  to  the  distance  of  the  sun  or  remotest 
star.  By  such  a  progression  as  this,  setting  out  from  the 
place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  and  pass 
beyond  all  those  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  stop  its  going 
on,  either  in  or  without  body.  It  is  true,  we  can  easily  in 
our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  solid  extension;  the  extre- 
mity and  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive 
at :  but  when  the  mind  is  there  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its 
progress  into  this  endless  expansion;  of  that  it  can  neither 
find  nor  conceive  any  end.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  body,  there  is  nothing  at  all,  imlcss  he  will 
confine  Grod  within  the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon,  whose 
understanding  was  filled  and  enlai'ged  with  wisdom,  seems  to 
have  other  thoughts  when  he  says,  "  Heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee:"  and  he,  I  think,  very  much 
magnifies  to  himself  the  capacity  of  his  own  understanding 
who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts  further 
than  God  exists,  or  imagine  any  expansion  where  he  is  not. 

3.  Nor  Dwraiiom,  by  Motion. — Just  so  is  it  in  duration. 
The  mind  having  got  Uie  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  can 
double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own,  but 
beyond  the  existence  of  all  corporeal  beings,  and  all  the  mea*- 
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sares  of  time,  taken  from  the  great  bodies  of  all  the  world 
and  their  motions.  But  yet  eyeiy  one  easily  admits,  that, 
though  we  make  duration  boundless,  as  certainly  it  is,  we 
cannot  yet  extend  it  beyond  all  being.  Qod,  every  one  easily 
aUows,  fills  eternity;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reason  why  any 
one  should  doubt  that  he  likewise  fills  immensity.  His  infi- 
nite being  is  certainly  as  boundless  one  way  as  another;  and 
methinks  it  ascribes  a  little  too  much  to  matter  to  say,  where 
there  is  no  body  there  is  nothing. 

4.  Why  Men  more  easily  admit  infinite  BwraJtMrn  tham  it^ 
nite  Expansion, — Hence  I  think  we  may  learn  the  reason 
why  every  one  familiarly  and  without  the  least  hesitation 
sp^iks  of  and  supposes  eternity,  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe 
infinity  to  duration;  but  it  is  with  more  doubting  and  re- 
serve that  many  admit  or  suppose  the  infinity  of  space.  The 
reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  duration  and 
extension  being  used  as  names  of  afiections  belonging  to 
other  beings,  we  easily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  doing  so:  but  not  attributing  to  him  exten- 
sion, but  only  to  matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  expansion  without  matter;  of  which  alone 
we  commonly  suppose  it  an  attribute.  And  therefore,  when 
men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space  they  are  apt  to  stop  at 
the  confines  of  body;  as  if  spabe  were  there  at  an  end  too^ 
and  reached  no  further.  Or  if  their  ideas,  upon  considera- 
tion, carry  them  further,  yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  universe  imaginary  space;  as  if  it  were  nothing, 
because  there  id  no  body  existing  in  it.  Whereas  duration, 
antecedent  to  all  body  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  mesr 
sured  by,  they  never  term  imaginary;  because  it  is  never 
supposed  void  of  some  other  reel  existence.  And  if  the 
names  of  things  may  at  all  direct  our  thoughts  towards  the 
original  of  men's  ideas,  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they  may  very 
much,)  one  may  have  occasion  to  think  by  the  name  duration, 
that  the  continuation  of  existence,  with  a  kind  of  resistance 
to  any  destructive  •  force,  and  the  continuation  of  solidity 
(which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and,  if  we  will  look  into 
the  minute  anatomical  parts  of  matter,  is  little  difierent  from, 
hardness)  were  thought  to  have  some  analogy,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  words  so  near  of  kin  as  durare  and  durum  esse.  And 
that  durare  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardness  as  well  as  that 
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of  existence  we  see  in  Horace^  Epod.  xvL  ^  Ferro  duiayit 
flecnla.""  Bot  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that  wboerer 
puisnes  his  own  thooghts,  will  find  them  sometimes  launch 
ont  b^ond  the  extent  of  body  into  the  infinity  <^  space  or 
expansion;  the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  separate  from 
body,  and  all  other  things,  which  may,  (to  those  who  please,) 
be  a  sabject  of  further  meditation* 

5.  Time  to  Duration  is  m  Place  to  ExpameiKm, — ^Time  in 
general  is  to  duration  as  place  to  expansion.  They  are  so 
much  of  those  boundless  oceans  of  eternity  and  immenwty  as 
is.  set  out  and  distinguished  firom  the  rest,  as  it  weane  by  land- 
marks; and  so  are  made  use  of  to  denote  the  position  oi  finite 
real  beings,  in  respect  one  to  another,  in  those  uniform  infinite 
ooeans  of  duration  and  space.  These  rightly  considered,  are 
only  ideas  of  determinate  distances  from  certain  known  points^ 
fixed  in  distinguishable  sensible  things,  and  supposed  to  keep 
the  same  distance  one  from  another.  From  such  points  fixed 
in  sensible  beings  we  reckon,  and  from  them  we  measure  our 
portions  of  those  infinite  quantities;  which,  so  considered, 
are  that  which  we  call  time  and  place.  For  duration  and 
i^Mce  being  in  themselves  uniform  and  boundless,  the  order 
and  position  of  things,  without  such  known  settled  points, 
would  be  lost  in  them;  and  all  things  would  lie  jumbled  in 
an  incurable  confusion. 

6.  Time  and  Place  ctre  taken  for  eo  much  of  either  ae  are 
set  out  by  the  Eodetenee  cmd  Motion  of  Bodies, — ^Time  and 
place,  taken  thus  for  determinate  distinguishable  portions  of 
those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  duration,  set  out  or  sup-  j 
posed  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  marks  and  known 
boundaries,  have  each  of  them  a  twofold  acceptation. 

First,  time  in  general  b  commonly  taken  for  so  much  of 
infinite  duration  as  is  measured  by  and  co-existent  with  the 
existence  and  motions  of  the  gi'eat  bodies  of  the  univeiBe,  as 
fiur  as  we  know  anything  of  them:  and  in  tins  sense  time 
begins  and  ends  with  the  finame  of  this  sensible  world  as  in 
these  phrases  before  mentioned,  Before  all  time^  or.  When 
time  shall  be  no  more.  Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  for 
that  portion  of  infinite  space  which  is  possessed  by  and  com- 
prehended, within  the  material  world;  and  is  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  expansion,  though  this  may  be 
more  properly  called  extension  than  place.    Wiihin  these 
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two  are  confined,  and  by  the  observable  parts  of  them  are 
measored  and  determined,  the  particular  time  or  duration 
and  the  particular  extension  and  place  of  all  corporeal  beings. 

7.  Sometimea  /or  so  much  qfeUher  as  ton  design  by  Meobsv/res 
taken  from  the  Bulk  or  MoUon  of  Bodies, — Secondly,  some- 
times the  word  time  is  used  in  a  larger  sense,  and  is  applied 
to  parts  of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  were  really  dis- 
tinguished and  measured  out  by  this  real  existence,  and 
periodical  motions  of  bodies,  that  were  appointed  from  the 
beginning  to  be  for  signs  and  for -seasons  and  for  days  and 
years,  and  are  accordingly  our  measures  of  time;  but  such 
other  portions  too  of  that  infinite  uniform  duration  which  we, 
upon  any  occasion,  do  suppose  equal  to  certain  lengths  of 
measured  time,  and  so  consider  them  as  bounded  and  deter- 
mined. For  if  we  should  suppose  the  creation,  or  fall  of  the 
angels  was  at  the  begixming  of  the  Julian  period,  we  should 
speak  i»x>perly  enough,  and  should  be  understood  if  we  said 
it  is  a  longer  tune  since  the  creation  of  angels  than  the 
creation  of  the  world,  by  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  years :  whereby  we  would  mark  out  so  much  of  that 
im<£stinguished  duration  as  we  suppose  equal  to,  and  would 
have  admitted  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  annual 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does.  And 
thus  likewise  we  sometimes  speak  of  place,  distance,  or  bulk, 
in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  we 
consider  so  much  of  that  space  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to 
receive,  a  body  of  any  assigned  dimensions,  as  a  cubic  foot ; 
or  do  suppose  a  poiAt  in  it  at  such  a  certain  distance  from 
any  part  of  the  imiverse. 

8.  TheyheUmg  to  aU  Beings. — Where  and  when  are  ques- 
tions  belonging  to  all  finite  existences,  and  are  by  us  always 
reckoned  firam  some  known  parts  of  this  sensible  world,  and 
:from  some  certain  epochs  marked  out  to  us  by  the  motions 
observable  in  it.  Without  some  such  fixed  parts  or  periods, 
the  order  of  things  would  be  lost  to  our  finite  understandings 
in  the  boundless  mvariable  oceans  of  duration  and  expansion; 
which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their 
full  extent  belong  only  to  the  Deity.  And  therefore  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  so  often 
find  our  thoughts  at  a  loss,  when  we  would  consider  them 
either  abstractly  in  themselves,  or  as  any  way  attributed  to 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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the  first  inoomprehensible  Being.  But  wlien  applied  to  any 
particular  finite  beings,  the  extension  of  any  body  is  so  much 
of  that  infinite  space  as  the  bidk  of  the  body  takes  i^.  And 
place  is  the  position  of  any  body,  when  considered  at  a 
certain  distance  from  some  other.  As  the  idea  of  the  par- 
ticular duration  of  anything  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of 
infinite  duration  which  passes  during  the  existence  of  that 
thing;  so  the  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of  that 
space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some  known  and 
fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of  that  thing.  One 
shows  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  the  bulk  or  existence 
of  the  same  thing,  as  that  it  is  a  foot  square,  or  lasted  two 
years;  the  other  shows  the  distance  of  "it  in  place  or  existence 
from  other  fixed  points  of  space  or  duration,  as  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  the  first  degree  of. 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  o\m  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000th 
year  of  the  Julian  period:  all  which  distances  we  measure 
by  preconceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  space  and  duration, 
as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees;  and  in  the  other,  minutes, 
days,  and  years,  <fec. 

9.  All  the  Farts  of  Extension  cvre  Extension,  and  aU  the 
PaHs  of  DwMinon  oflre  Zhtration. — There  is  one  thing  more 
wherein  space  and  duration  have  a  great  conformity;  and 
that  is,  though  they  are  justly  reckoned  amongst  our  simple 
ideas,  yet  none  of  the  distinct  ideas  we  have  of  either  is 
without  all  manner  of  composition;  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
both  of  them  to  consist  of  parts ;  but  their  parts  being  all  of 
the  same  kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea, 
hinder  them  not  from  having  a  place  amongst  simple  ideas. 
Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  so  small  a  part  of 
extension  or  duration  as  excluded  divisibility,  that  would  be, 
as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit  or  idea,  by  repetition  of  which 
it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extension  and 
duration.  But  since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  ideft 
of  any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes  use  of 
the  common  measures  which,  by  familiar  use  in  each  country, 
have  imprinted  themselves  on  the  memory;  (as  inches  and 
feet,  or  cubits  and  parasangs;*  and  so  seconds,  minutes,  hours» 

*  This,  as  the  reader  of  the  Anahama  will  mnember,  is  a  Peraiaa  word, 
ngDifyuMr  *' a  league."  (Anab.  IL  p.  161.  Hntohin.)  Herodotus,  (II. 
6,  and  V.  53,)  and  Strabo,  (XI.  t.  ii.  p.  788,)  make  use  of  the  word  as 
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dajs^  and  years  in  duration;)  the  mind  makes  nse,  I  say,  of 
such  ideas  as  these  as  simple  ones;  and  these  are  the 
component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  mind  upon  occasion 
makes  by  the  addition  of  such  known  lengths  which  it  is 
acquainted  with.  On  the  other  side,  the  ordinary  smallest 
measure  we  have  of  either  is  looked  on  as  an  unit  in  number, 
when  the  mind  by  division  would  reduce  them  into  less 
fractions.  Though  on  both  sides,  both  in  addition  and 
division,  either  of  space  or  duration,  when  the  idea  under 
consideration  becomes  very  big  or  very  small,  its  precise  bulk 
becomes  yery  obscure  and  confused;  and  it  is  the  number  of 
its  repeated  additions  or  divisions  that  alone  remains  clear 
and  diHtinct)  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  let  his 
thoughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility 
of  matter.  Every  part  of  diu^tion  is  duration  too,  and  every 
part  of  extension  is  extension,  both  of  them  capable  of 
addition  or  division  in  infinitum.  But  the  least  portions  of 
either  of  them^  whereof  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
may  perhaps  be  fittest  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  simple 
ideas  of  that  kind  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  space, 
extension,  and  duration  are  made  up,  and  into  which  they 
can  *  again  be  distinctly  resolved.  Such  a  small  part  in 
duration  may  be  called  a  moment,  and  k  the  time  of  one 
idea  in  our  minds,  in  the  train  of  their  ordinanr  succession 
there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  nam^  1  know  not 
whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  sensible  point,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  space  we  can 
discern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  minute,  and  to  the 
sharpest  eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty  seconds  of  a  circle, 
whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

10.  Their  Pa/rta  msqxxrable. — ^Expansion  and  duration  have 
this  further  agreement,  that,  though  they  are  both  con- 
sidered by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable 
one  from  another,  no  not  even  in  thought :  though  the  parts 
of  bodies  from  whence  we  take  our  measure  of  the  one,  and 
the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather  the  sucoessioa  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  from  whence  we  take  the  measuve  of  the  other,  may 

a  road  measure,  ot  thirty  stadia.  It  is  still,  Beland  observes,  in  use 
axaoDg  the  PeraiaQs,  whose  parasang  oonsistB  of  three  miles,  each  8,000 
oubits  in  length,  each  oubit  of  thirty  inches  each  inch  six  barleyooms. — 
Ed. 

t2 
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be  iiiterrapted  and  separated;  as  the  one  is  often  bj  rest^  and 
the  other  is  hj  sleep,  which  we  call  rest  toa 

11.  Duration  is' as  a  Line,  ExpaoMlon  aa  a  Solid. — But 
there  is  this  manifest  difference  between  them^  that  the  ideaA 
of  length  which  we  have  of  expansion  are  turned  every  waj, 
and  so  make  figure,  and  breadth,  and  thickness;  but  duration 
is  but  as  it  were  the  length  of  one  straight  line^  extended  in 
infinitum,  not  capable  of  multiplicity,  yariation,  or  figure; 
but  is  one  common  measure  of  all  existence  whatsoever, 
wherein  all  things,  whilst  they  exist,  equally  partake.  For 
this  present  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are  now  in 
being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of  their  existence, 
as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one  single  being,  and  we  may 
truly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  Whe- 
ther angels  and  spirits  have  any  analogy  to  this,  in  respect  to 
expansion,  is  beyond  my  comprehension:*  and  perhaps  fw 
us,  who  have  understandings  and  comprehensions  suited  to 
our  own  preservation,  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but 
not  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings,  it  is  near  as 
hard  to  conceive  any  existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
being,  with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  expauaion,  aa 
it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  existence  with  a  perfect  nega- 
tion of  all  manner  of  duration ;  and  therefore^  what  spirits  have 
to  do  with  space,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we  know  not. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  bodies  do  each  singly  possess  its 
proper  portion  of  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  solid  parta, 
and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  share  in 
that  particular  portion  of  space  whilst  it  remains  there. 

12.  Duration  has  never  two  PaHa  together ^  Expofaeion  cito- 
gether. — Duration  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea 
we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exist 
together,  but  follow  each  other  in  succession,  as  expansion  is 
the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose  parts  exist  together, 
and  are  not  capable  of  succession.  And  theref<»re,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  any  duration  without  succession,  nor  can  put 

*  The  reader  who  has  any  omioeity  on  this  subject)  may  oonsult 
Anioine  Le  Grand's  Principlee  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  in  which  the 
whole  nature  and  attributes  of  angels  are  made  (to  borrow  the  expressive 
language  of  Swift)  "as  clear  as  mud."  ^art  TIL  110  etseq.)  It  is 
lamentable  to  behold  the  und^rstandmg  which  was  bestowed  on  man  fir 
better  purposes  wasting  itself  on  useleSB  speculations  upon  what  it  can 
never  comprehend. — £o. 
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it  togetlier  in  oar  tbonghts  that  any  being  does  now  exist 
to-morrow,  or  possess  at  onoe  more  tban  the  present  moment 
of  duration^  yet  we  can  conceiye  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man,  or  any  other  finite 
being.  Because  man  comprehends  not  in  his  knowledge  or 
power  all  past  and  future  things;  his  thoughts  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  he  knows  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth. 
What  is  once  past  he  can  never  recal;  and  what  is  yet  to 
come  he  cannot  make  present  What  I  say  of  man,  I  ^y  of 
all  finite  beings ;  who,  though  they  may  &r  exceed  man  in 
knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meanest 
creature,  in  comparison  with  Qod  himself  Finite  of  any 
magnitude  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite.  God's  infi- 
nite duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite  knowledge  and 
infinite  power;  he  sees  all  things,  past  and  to  come;*  and 
they  are  no  more  distant  from  his  knowledge,  no  fiirther 
removed  firom  his  sight  than  the  present :  they  all  lie  under 
the  same  view;  and  there  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make 
exist  each  moment  he  pleases.  For  the  existence  of  all 
things  depending  upon  his  good  pleasure,  all  things  exist 
every  moment  that  he  thinks  fit  to  have  them  exist.  To 
conclude :  expansion  and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and 
comprehend  each  other;  every  part  of  space  being  in  every 
part  of  duration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  of 
expansion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  distinct  ideas  is,  I 
suppose,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety  we  do  or 
can  conceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  further  speculation. 


CHAPTER   XYI. 

OF  KnHBSB. 

1.  Fvmher  the  simplest  and  moat  univeraal  Idea. — ^Amongst 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  mind 

*  As  the  augnn  of  antiquity  were  supposed  to  know  by  the  power  of 
the  Divinity,  their  minds  jvere  aaid  to  grm  the  three  diyisions  of  time — 
the  past*  the  present,  and  the  future — as  Gfod  does.  Thus  Homer,  speak- 
ing of  Calchas,  o/a>vo)r6X(uv  Sx  api(rroc,  says, 

"  Whose  comprehensive  view ; 
The  past)  the  present  and  the  future  knew." 
as  Pope  renders  the  epic  line, — 

"  ''Oc  if^fi  TO.  r  ihvra  t&  r  itrtrofiiveif  irp6  r'  lovra," — Ed. 
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by  more  ways,  so  there  is  none  more  simple  than  that  of 
unity,  or  one.  It  has  no  shadow  of  yaiiety  or  composition 
in  it;*  every  object  our  senses  are  employed  about,  eveiy 
idea  in  our*  understandings,  every  thought  of  our  minds, 
brings  this  idea  along  with  it :  and  therefore  it  is  the  most 
intimate  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement  to 
all  other  things,  the  most  universal  idea  we  have.  For  num- 
ber applies  itself  to  men,  angeb,  actions,  thoughts,  eveiything 
that  either  doth  exist,  or  can  be  imagined. 

2.  Its  Modes  made  hy  Addition, — ij  repeating  this  idea  in 
our  minds,  and  adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  come  by 
the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.  Thus  by  adding  one 
to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  couple;  by  putting 
twelve  units  together,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen; 
and  so  of  a  score,  or  a  million,  or  any  other  number. 

3.  Each  Mode  distinct, — ^The  simple  modes  of  numbers  are 
of  all  other  the  most  distinct;  eveiy  the  least  variation,  which 
i»  an  unit,  making  each  combination  as  clearly  different  from 
that  which  approacheth  nearest  to  it^  as  the  most  remote; 
two  being  as  distinct  from  one,  as  two  hundred;  and  the  idea 
of  two  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.  This  is  not  so  in 
other  simple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  so  easy,  nor  perhaps 
possible  for  us  to  distinguish  betwixt  two  approaching  ideas, 
which  yet  are  really  different.  For  who  wUl  undertake  to 
find  a  difference  between  the  white  of  this  paper  and  that  of 
the  next  degree  to  it,  or  can  form  distinct  ideas  of  evety  the 
least  excess  in  extension] 

4.  Therefore  Demon^aiMms  in  NntnheTS  the  most  precise, — 
The  clearness  and  distinctness  of  each  mode  of  number  from 
all  others,  even  those  that  approach  nearest^  makes  me  apt 
to  think  that  demonstrations  in  numbers,  if  they  are  not  more 
evident  and  exact  than  in  extension,  yet  they  are  more  general 
in  their  use,  and  more  determinate  in  their  application,  be- 
cause the  ideas  of  numbers  are  more  precise  and  distinguish- 
able than  in  extension,  where  every  equality  and  excess  are 
not  so  easy  to  be  observed  or  measured;  because  our  thoughts 
cannot  in  space  arrive  at  any  determined  smallness,  beyond 

*  The  idea  of  unity  enters  into  our  oonoeption  of  Qod,  **hi  whom 
there  is  nather  variableneas  nor  shadow  of  turning;"  a  gbriouB  ex- 
pression,  vhioh  possiUy  suggested  the  one  in  the  text — ^£d. 
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whijch  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit;  and  therefore  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  the  least  excess  cannot  be  discovered : 
which  is  clear  otherwise  in  number,  where,  as  has  been  said, 
ninety-one  is  as  distinguishable  from  ninety  as  from  nine 
thousand,  though  ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excess 
to  ninety.  But  it  is  not  so  in  extension,  where,  whatsoever 
is  more  than  just  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  distinguishable 
fr^m  the  standard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines  which 
appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  other 
by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  one  assign  an  angle,  which 
shall  be  the  next  biggest  to  a  right  one. 

5.  Names  necesaa/ry  to  NuTnJbers. — By  the  repeating,  as  has 
been  said,  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  unit, 
we  make  thereof  one  collective  idea,  marked  by  the  name 
two :  and  whosoever  can  do  this^  and  proceed  on,  still  adding 
one  more  to  the  last  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any 
number,  and  gave  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for 
several  collections  of  units,  distinguished,  one  from  another, 
as  far  as  he  hath  a  series  of  names  for  following  numbers,  and 
a  memory  to  retain  that  series,  with  their  sevei'al  names;  all 
numeration  being  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving 'to  the  whole  together,  as  comprehended  in  one  idea,  a 
new  or  distinct  name  or  sign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  those 
before  and  after,  and  distinguish  it  from  every  smaller  or 
greater  multitude  of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to 
one,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  still 
with  him  the  distinct  names  belonging  to  every  progression; 
and  so  again,  by  subtracting  an  unit  from  each  collection, 
retreat  and  lessen  them ;  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers within  the  compass  of  his  language,  or  for  which  he 
hath  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more.  For  the  several 
simple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our  minds  but  so  many 
combinations  of  units,  which  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable 
of  any  other  difference  but  more  or  less,  names  or  marks  for 
each  distinct  combination  seem  more  necessary  than  in  any 
'  other  sort  of  ideas.  For  without  such  names  or  marks  we 
can  hardly  well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially 
where  the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of 
units;  which,  put  together  without  a  name  or  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish that  precise  collection,  will  hardly  be  kept  from 
being  a  heap  in  confusion. 
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6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reason  whj  some  Americans  I 
have  spoken  -with,  (who  were  otherwise  of  quick  and  rational 
parts  enough,)  could  not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means  count  to  one 
thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea  of  that  number,  though 
they  could  reckon  Tory  well  to  twenty;  because  their  hin- 
guage  being  scanty,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  neces^ 
saries  of  a  needy,  simple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade 
or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  one  thousand  3 
so  that  when  they  were  discoursed  with  of  those  greater 
numbers,  they  would  show  the  hairs  of  their  head,  to  express 
a  great  multitude  which  they  could  not  number :  which  in- 
ability, I  suppose,  proceeded  &om  their  want  of  names.  The 
Tououpinambos  had  no  names  for  numbers  above  five;  any 
number  beyond  that  they  made  out  by  showing  their  fingers, 
and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  present.*  And  I  doubt 
not  but  we  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a 
great  deal  further  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find  out  but 
some  fit  denomination  to  signify  them  by;  whereas,  in  the 
way  we  take  now  to  name  them,  by  millions  of  millions  of 
millions,  ice,  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or  at  most^ 
four  and  twenty  decimal  progressions,  without  confiislon. 
But  to  show  how  much  distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well 
reckoning,  or  having  useful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  see  all 
these  following  figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  msaiks  of 
one  nuinber,  v.  g., 

Nann-      Oedl-      Sepdl-     SextlU   Qnlntiil-  QnaitA-    tVO- 

lUms.       Uona.       Hon*.       Uotu.       Uods.       lions.       Uoni.     BflUont.  Mtlttoni.   Units. 
807324    10i48«    3498M    437918    423147     248106    235421    261734   368149    62313/ 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  English,  will 

*  Histoire  d*un  Yoya^e^  fait  en  la  Terre  du  Bresil,  par  Jean  de  Lery, 
ohap.  zx.  pp.  807—882. 

Nearly  all  syBtems  of  aritbmetic  are  founded  on  the  decimal  progres- 
sion, obtained  at  first  by  counting  the  fingers^  and  proceeding  after  the 
manner  c^  the  TouonpinamboB.  The  value  of  the  Beveral  syBtems  of 
arithmefeio  haa  been  discuBsed  by  La  Places  in  a  dbcouree  delivered 
to  the  Konnal  School: — "Voua  oonceve^  par  lee  principee  mdtaphy- 
niques  but  lesqnelB  est  fond^  notre  syst^e  de  numeration,  que  rien 
n'obligeoit  de  s'en  tenir  k  dix  oaract^rea;  on  pouvait  en  employes 
plus  ou  moins.  II  parait  tr^-probable  que  le  nonibre  dea  doiffts  est  oe 
qui  a  detennine  raiithm^qne  d^oimala  Lea  hommes  priinmTement 
ont  oompte  par  lours  doigts  jusqu'A  dix:  mais  de  ce  que  oette  arithm^- 
tique  etait  bonne  dana  I'enfanoe  des  society  est-elle  maintenant  la  meil- 
leure?  CTeet  ce  que  nous  aUons  examiner."  (Aiithm^tique  d'Emile^ 
p.  460.    Lausanne^  1823.)—^. 
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be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of 
millions,  of  milUons,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  (wUch 
is  the  denomination  of  the  second  six  fignres.)  In  which 
way,  it  wiU  be  very  hard  to  have  any  distinguishing  notions 
of  tills  .number;  but  whether,  by  giving  eveiy  six  figores  a 
new  and  orderly  denomination,  these,  and  perhaps  a  great 
many  more  figures  in  progression,  might  not  easily  be  counted 
distinctly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  easily  to  our- 
selves, and  more  plainly  signified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be 
considered.  This  I  mention  only  to  show  how  necessary 
distinct  names  are  to  numbering,  without  pretending  to 
introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 

7.  Why  Children  mtmher  not  tovtUer, — ^Thus  children,  either 
for  want  of  names  to  mark  the  several  progressions  of  num- 
bers, or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  to  collect  scattered  ideas 
into  complex  ones,  and  range  them  in  a  regular  order,  and  so 
retain  them  in  their  memories,  as  is  necessary  to  reckoning; 
do  not  begin  to  number  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very 
&r  or  steadily,  till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well  furnished 
with  good  store  of  other  ideas :  and  one  may  often  observe 
them  discourse  and  reason  pretty  well,  and  have  very  dear 
conceptions  of  several  other  things,  before  they  can  tell 
twenty.  And  some,  through  the  default  of  their  memories, 
who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations  of  numbers  with 
their  names  annexed  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions,  and  their 
relation  one  to  another,  are  not  able  all  their  lifetime  to 
reckon,  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of  numbers. 
For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  must  know  that  nineteen  went  before,  with  the 
distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they  stand 
marked  in  their  order;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a  gap  is  made, 
the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progress  in  numbering  can  go  no 
farther.  So  that  to  i*eckon  right,  it  is  required,  1.  That  the 
mind  distinguish  carefully  two  ideas,  which  are  different  one 
from  another  only  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit. 
2.  That  it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  several 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number;  and  that  not 
confusedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exact  order  that  the . 
numbers  follow  one  another :  in  either  of  which,  if  it  trips, 
the  whole  business  of  numbering  wiU  be  disturbed,  and  there 
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-will  remain  only  the  confused  idea  of  mnltitude,  but  the  ideas 
neoessarj  to  distinct  numeration  will  not  be  attained  to. 

8.  Number  fnedmrea  aU  MeaswrahlBs, — ^This  further  is  ob- 
serrable  iu  numbers,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes 
use  of  in  measuring  all  things  that  by  us  are  measurable, 
which  principally  are  expansion  and  duration;  and  our  idea 
of  infinity,  even  when  applied  to  those,  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  the  infinity  of  numln^.  For  what  else  are  our  ideas  ^ 
eternity  and  immensity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain 
ideas  of  imagiued  parts  of  duration  and  expansion,  with  the 
infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no  end  of  addi- 
tion; for  such  an  inexhaustible  stock,  number  (of  all  oth^ 
our  ideas)  most  clearly  fumishes  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to 
every  one:  for  let»a  man  coUect  into  one  sum  as  great  a 
number  as  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens 
not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  toit^  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number,  where 
still  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,  as  if  none  were  taken 
out.  And  this  endless  addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like 
the  word  better)  of  numbers,  so  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that, 
I  think,  which  gives  us  the  dearest  and  most  distinct  idea 
of  infinity :  of  which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

OP  INFINITT. 

1.  IrifinUy^  in  Us  original  InienUoTif  aUrHmted  to  Space, 
Duration,  amd  NwmJber, — He  that  would  know  what  kind  of 
idea  it  is  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  infinity,  cannot  do  it 
better  than  by  considering  to  what  infinity  is,  by  the  mind, 
more  immediately  attributed,  and  then  how  the  mind  comes 
to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily,  in  their  first  designation,  only  to  those  things 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  diminution 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  the  least  part :  and 
sucih  are  the  ideas  of  space,  duration,  and  number,  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we 
cannot  but  be  assured  that  the  great  Qod,  of  whom  and  from 
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yrhom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehensiblj  iniinite :  bat  yet, 
when  we  apply  to  that  first  and  supreme  Being  our  idea  of 
infinite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow  though  ts^  we  do  it 
primarily  in  respect  to  his  duration  and  ubiquity;  and,  I 
think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhaustible  and 
incomprehensible,  &a  For,  when  we  call  them  infinite,  we 
have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity,  but  what  carries  with  it 
some  reflection  on,  and  imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent 
of  the  acts  or  objects  of  Qod*s  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
which  can  never  be  supposed  so  great  or  so  many,  which 
these  attributes  will  not  always  surmount  and  exceed,  let  us 
multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  with  all  the  . 
infinity  of  endless  number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  howl 
these  attributes  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  thej 
reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do,  without  doubt, 
contain  in  them  all  possible  perfection:  but  this,  I  say, 
is  our  way  of  conoeiring  them,  and  these  our  ideas  of  th^ 
infinity. 

2.  The  Idea  of  Finite  easily  got* — ^Finite,  then,  and  infinite, 
being  by  the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  expansion 
and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them.  As  for  the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no 
great  difficult.  The  obvious  portions  of  extension  that 
affect  our  senses,  carry  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of 
finite;  and  the  ordinary  periods  of  succession,  whereby  we 
measure  time  and  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are 
bounded  lengths..  The  difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  those 
boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  since  the  objects 
we  converse  with  come  so  much  short  of  any  approach  or 
proportion  to  that  largeness. 

3.  Sow  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  Infinity. — ^Erery  one  that 
has  any  idea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  foot,  finds  that 
he  can  repeat  that  idea;  and  joining  it  to  the  former,  make 
the  idea  of  two  feet;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three 
feet;  and  so  on,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his 
addition,  whether  of  the  same  idea  of  a  foot,  or,  if  he 
pleases,  of  doubling  it,  or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any 
length,  aa  a  mile,  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  orbis 
magnus:  for  whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often 
soever  he  doubles^  or  any  otherwise  multiplies  it,  he  finds, 
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that  after  he  has  continued  his  donbling  in  his  thoughts,  and 
enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  has  no  more 
reason  to  stop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  addition, 
than  he  was  at  first  setting  out.  The  power  of  enlarging  his 
idea  of  space  by  further  additions  remaining  still  the  same, 
he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  infinite  space. 

4.  Owr  Idea  of  Space  botmdless, — ^This,  I  think,  is  the  way 
whereby  the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.  It  is  a 
quite  different  consideration,  to  examime  whether  the  mind 

I  has  the  idea  of  such  a  boundless  space  actually  existing,  since 
our  ideas  are  not  always  proofe  of  the  existence  of  things; 
but  yet,  since  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  suppose  I  may 
say,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually 
botmdless;  to  which  imagination  the  idea  of  space  or  expan- 
sion of  itself  naturally  le«ids  us.*  For  it  being  considered  by 
us,  either  as  the  extension  of  body,  or  as  existing  by  itself, 
without  any  solid  matter  taking  it  up,  (for  of  such  a  roid 
space  we  have  not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved,  as  I 
think,  from  the  motion  of  body,  its  necessary  exit«tence,)  it  is 
impossible  the  mind  should  be  ever  able  to  find  or  suppose 
any  end  of  it,  or  be  stopped  an3rwhere  in  its  progress  in  this 
space,  how  far  soever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds 
made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  so  far  from 
putting  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  fiirther  progress  in  space 
^  and  extension,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  enlarges  it;  for 
80  far  as  that  body  reaches,  so  fiur  no  one  can  doubt  of 
extension;  and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  body,  what  is  there  that  can  there  put  a  stop,  and  satisfy 
the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  perceives 
that  it  is  not;  nay,  when  it  is  satisfied  that  body  itself  can 
move  into  it)     For  if  it  be  necessaiy  for  the  motion  of  body, 

*  Space  hemg  (as  shown  in  a  former  note)  absolutely  nothing  but 
the  capacity  to  contain  body,  no  bounds  can,  of  necessity,  be  set  to 
it  But  on  this  point  the  reader  would  do  well  to  compare  with  what 
is  said  in  the  text  the  notioDs  of  Hobbes,  in  his  Philosophia  Prima» 
c.  7t  §  12.  His  recapitulation  is  curious  and  characteristic: — "  De 
spatio  et  tempore  interminabili,  dici  non  potest  quod  sit  totum  aut  uimm; 
non  Mum^  quia  ex  nuUis  partibuB  oomponi  potest ;  partes  enim ;  quot 
ounque^  cum  singukt  sint  finitsd,  etiam  simul  sumptae  fitcient  totnm 
finitum.  Non  imu?i^  quia  unum  non  dicitur  nisi  ut  comparatum  ad 
aliM ;  duo  autem  infinita  spatia,  vel  duo  tempera  infinita  esse^  intelligi 
non  potest" — Ed. 
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that  there  should  be  an  emptj  space,  thoagh  eirer  so  little, 
here  amongst  bodies,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  body  to  move 
in  or  through  that  empty  space;  nay,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty  space;  the 
same  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void  spaoe^  beyond 
the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  veil  as  into  a  void  space 
interspersed  amongst  bodies,  will  always  remain  dear  and 
evident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure  space,  whether  within  or 
beyond  the  confines  of  all  bodies,  being  exactly  the  same, 
differing  not  in  nature,  though  in  bulk;  and  there  being 
nothing  to  hinder  body  from  moving  into  it.  So  that 
wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought^  either 
amongst  or  remote  &om  all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  idea 
of  space  nowhere  find  any  bounds,  any  end;  and  so  must 
necessarily  conclude  it^  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each 
part  of  it,  to  be  actually  infinite. 

5.  And  90  of  JhuraUon, — ^As  by  the  power  we  find  in 
ourselves  of  repeating^  as  often  as  we  will,  any  idea  of  space, 
we  get  the  idea  of  immensity;  so^  by  being  able  to  repeat 
the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds, 
with  all  the  endless  addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  eternity.  For  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  oome 
to  an  end  of  such  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  oome  to  the 
end  of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But 
here  again  it  is  another  question,  quite  different  from  our 
having  |ui  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
real  beiDg,  whose  duration  has  been  etomaL  And  as  to  this^ 
I  say^  he  that  considers  something  now  existing,  muj^ 
necessarily  come  to  something  eternal  But  having  spoke 
of  this  in  another  place,  I  eSiall  say  here  no  more  of  it, 
but  proceed  on  to  some  other  considerations  of  our  idea  of 
infinity. 

6.  Why  other  Ideas  are  not  capable  qf  Ir^ifnity, — ^If  it  be 
so,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we 
observe  in  ourselves  of  repeating,  without  end,  our  own 
ideas,  it  may  be  demanded, ''  why  we  do  not  attribute  infinite 
to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  space  and  duration;**  sinoe 
they  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds  as 
the  other;  and  yet  nobody  ever  thinks  of  infinite  sweetness, 
or  infinite  whiteness,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  sweet 
or  white^  a3  firequently  as  those  of  a  yard  or  a  day?    To 
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which  I  answer,  all  the  ideas  that  ai*e  considered  as  having 
parte,  and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any 
equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us  by  their  repetition  the  idea  of 
infinity;  because  with  this  endless  repetition  there  is  con- 
tinued an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can  be  no  end.  But 
in  other  ideas  it  is  not  bo  ;  for  to  the  largest  idea  of  exten- 
sion or  duration  that  I  at  present  have,  &e  addition  of  any 
the  least  part  makes  an  increase;  but  to  the  perfectestidea  I 
have  of  ilie  whitest  whiteness,  if  I  add  another  of  a  less  or 
equal  whiteness,  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add 
the  idea,)  it  makes  no  increase,  and  enlaxges  not  my  idea  at 
all;  and  therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness,  ^l^a,  are 
called  degrees.  For  those  ideas  that  consist  of  parts  are 
capable  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  least 
part;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  parcel  of 
snow  yielded  yesterday  to  our  sight,  and  another  idea  of 
white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see  to-day,  and  put 
them  together  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  as  it  were,  and 
run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all 
increased;  and  if  we  add  a  less  degree  of  whiteness  to  a 
greater,  we  are  so  far  from  increasing,  that  we  diminish  it. 
Those  ideas  that  consist  not  of  parts  cannot  be  augmented 
to  what  proportion  men  please^  or  be  stretched  beyond  what 
they  have  received  by  their  senses;  but  space,  duitition,  and 
number,  being  capable  of  increase  by  repetition,  leave  in  the 
mind  an  idea  of  endless  room  for  more :  nor  can  we, conceive 
anywhere  a  stop  to  a  further  addition  or  progression, 
and  so  those  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thought 
of  infinity. 

.  7,  Difference  between,  wifinity  of  Space,  cmd  Space  infinite. — 
rThough  our  idea  of  infinity  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
I  quantity,  and  the  endless  increase  the  mind  is  able  to  make 
in  quantity,  by  the  repeated  additions  of  what  portions 
thereof  it  pleases;  yet  I  guess  we  cause  great  confusion  in 
our  thoughts,  when  we  join  infinity  to  any  supposed  idea  of 
quantity  the  mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  so  discourse 
or  reason  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.,  an  infinite  spacer  or 
an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I 
think,  an  endless  growing  idea,  by  the  ideil  of  any  quantity 
the  mind  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in  that  idea,  (for 
be  it  as  grea^  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  greater  than  it  is,)  to  join 
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infiTiitj  to  it,  is  to  adjust  a  Btaading  measure  to  a  growing 
bulk;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  an  insignificant  subtilty, 
if  I  say  that  we  are  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  idea 
of  the  infinity  of  space^  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite :  the 
first  is  nothing  but  a  supposed  endless  progression  of  the 
mind,  over  wluit  repeated  ideas  of  space  it  pleases;  but  to 
haYe  actually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite,  is  to 
suppose  the  mind  already  passed  over,  and  actually  to  have  a 
view  of  all  those  repeated  ideas  of  space  which  an  endless 
repetition  can  never  totally  represent  to  it;  which  carries  in 
it  a  plain  contradiction. 

8.  We  hovoe  no  Idea  of  infinite  Space. — ^This,  perhaps,  will 
be  a  little  plainer,  if  we  consider  it  in  numbers.  The  infinity 
of  numbers,  to  the  end  of  whose  addition  every  one  perceives 
there  is  no  approach,  easily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflects 
on  it:  but  how  clear  soever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of 
number  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the 
absurdity  of  the  actual  idea  of  an  infinite  number.  What- 
soever positive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  space, 
duration,  or  nimiber,  let  them  be  ever  so  great,  they  are  still 
finite;  but  when  we  suppose  an  inexhaustible'  remainder, 
from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the 
mind  an  endless  progression  of  thought,  without  ever  com- 
pleting the  idea,*  there  we  have  our  idea  of  infinity :  which, 
though  it  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  when  we  consider  nothing 
else  in  it  but  the  negation  of  an  end,  yet^  when  we  would 
frame  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration, 
that  idea  is  very  obscure  and  confused,  because  it  is  made  up 
of  two  parts,  very  different,  if  not  inconsistent.  For  let  a 
man  frsone  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any  space  or  number,  as 
great  as  he  will :  it  is  plain  the  mind  rests  and  terminates  in 
that  idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
consists  in  a  supposed  endless  progression:  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  that  we  are  so  easily  confounded,  when  we  come ' 
to  argue  and  reason  about  infinite  space  or  duration,  ifec.; 
because  the  parts  of  such  an  idea  not  being  perceived  to  be, 
as  they  are,  inconsistent,  the  one  side  or  other  always  per* 
plexes,  whatever  consequences  we  draw  from  the  other;  as  an 
idea  of  motion  not  passing  on  would  perplex  any  one  who 
should  argue  from  such  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an 
idea  of  motion  at  rest :  and  saoh  another  seems  to  me  to  be 
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the  idea  of  a  space,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  a  number 
infinite,  L  a,  of  a  space  or  number  which  the  mind  actually 
has,  and  so  views  and  terminates  in;  and  of  a  space  or 
number,  which,  in  a  constant  and  endless  enlarging  and  pro- 
gression, it  can'  in  thought  never  attain  to.  For  how  large 
soever  an  idea  of  space  I  have  in  mj  mind,' it  is  no  larger  | 

than  it  is  that  instant  that  I  have  it^  though  I  be  capable 
the  next  instant  to  double  it,  and  so  on  in  infinitum;  for  that 
alone  is  infinite  which  has  no  bounds,  and  that  the  idea  of 
infinity  in  which  our  thoughts  can  find  none.  .  j 

9.  Number  affords  ua  ike  dearest  Idea  qf  InJlnUy, — ^But  of 
all  other  ideafi,  it  is  number,  as  I  have  said,  which  I  think 
furnishes  us  with  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of 
iiifinity  we  are  capable  of.  For  even  in  space  and  duration, 
when  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  there  makes 
use  of  the  ideafi  and  repetitions  of  numbei's,  as  of  millions  and 
millions  of  nules,  or  years,  which  are  so  many  distinct  ideajs, 
kept  best  by  number  fi-om  running  into  a  confused  hei^ 
wherein  the  mind  loses  itself ;  and  when  it  has  added  together 
as  many  millions,  &c.,  as  it  pleases,  of  known  lengths  of  space 
or  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity,  is  the 
confiised,  incomprehensible  remainder  of  endless  addible 
numbers,  which  affords  no  prospect  of  stop  or  boundary. 

10.  Owr  different  Conceptions  of  the  It^Miy  qf  NwofAeTj 
Dwraiiony  a/nd  £xpaai8um. — It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  Uttle 
further  light  into  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  and  discover 
to  us,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number  applied  to 
determinate  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our  minds  the  distinct 
ideas,  if  we  consider  that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by 
us  infinite,  whereas  duration  and  extension  are  apt  to  be  so; 
which  arises  from  hence^  that  in  number  we  ai'e  at  one  end,  as 
it  were;  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  less  than  an 
imit,  we  there  stop,  and  are  at  an  end;  but  in  addition,  or 
increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds.  And  so  it  is  like 
a  line>  whereof  one  end  terminating  with  us,  the  other  is 
extended  still  forwards  beyond  all  that  we  can  conceive;  but 
in  space  and  duration  it  is  otherwise.  For  in  duration  we 
consider  it,  as  if  this  line  of  number  were  extended  both  ways 
to  an  unconceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite  length; 
which  is  evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what 
consideration  be  hath  of  eternity;  which,  I  suppose,  he  will 
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find  to  be  notliing  else  but  the  turning  this  infinity  of  number 
both  ways,  ^  parte  ante,  and  i  parte  post^  as  they  speak. 
For  when  we  would  consider  eternity,  IL  parte  ante,  what  do 
we  but,  beginning  from  ourselves  and  the  present  time  we 
are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any 
other  assignable  portion  of  duration  past,  with  a  prospect  of 
prooeeding  in  such  addition,  with  all  the  infinity  of  number? 
and  when  we  would  consider  eternity,  ^  parte  post,  we  just  after 
the  same  rate  begin  from  ourselves,  and  reckon  by  multiplied 
periods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  line  of  number,  as 
before.  And  these  two  being  put  together,  are  that  infinite 
duration  we  call  eternity :  which,  as  we  turn  our  view  either 
way,  forwards  or  backwards,  appears  infinite,  because  we  still 
turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of  number,  L  e.,  the  power  still 
of  adding  more. 

11.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  conceiving 
Obrselves  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre,  we  do  on  all  sides 
pursue  those  indeterminable  lines  of  number;  and  reckoning 
any  way  from  ourselves,  a  yard,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth, 
or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity  of  number,  we  add  others  to 
them  as  often  as  we  will ;  and  having  no  more  reason  to  set 
bounds  to  those  repeated  ideas  than  we  have  to  set  bounds  to 
number,  we  have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immensity. 

1 2.  IrifinUe  DivinbUUy. — ^And  since,  in  any  bulk  of  matter, 
our  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmost  divisibility, 
therefore  there  is  an  apparent  infinity  to  us  also  in  that, 
which  has  the  infinity  also  of  number ;  but  with  this  difierence, 
that,  in  the  former  considerations  of  the  infinity  of  space  and 
duration,  we  only  use  addition  of  numbers ;  whereas  this  is 
like  the  division  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the 
mind  also  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
additions;*  it  being  indeed,  but  the  addition  still  of  new 
numbers :  though  in  the  addition  of  the  one,  we  can  have  no 
more  tlie  positive  idea  of  a  space  infinitely  great,  than,  in  the 
division  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a  body  infinitely 
little;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I  may  say,  a  growing  or 
fugitive  idea^  still  in  a  boundless  progression,  that  can  stop  no- 
where. 

*  See  Hobbes,  PhiL  Prim.  c.  viL  §  13,  where  the  name  doctrine  is 
maintained ;  and  compare  Bescartes  Meditat  VL  p.  48 ;  Ant  Le  Grand, 
Inst  Phil.  Part  IV.  art.  vi.  p.  168  et  ieq.~£D. 
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13.  No  powln/oe  Idea  of  Ir^wwby, — ^Though  it  be  hard,  I 
think,  to  find  any  one  to  absurd  as  to  say  he  has  the  positive 
idea  of  an  actual  infinite  number ;  the  infinity  whereof  lies 
only  in  a  power  still  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to 
any  former  number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one 
will;  the  like  also  being  in  the  infinity  of  space  and  duration, 
which  power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endless  ad- 
ditions; yet  there  be  those  who  imagine  they  have  positive 
ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  space.  It  would,  I  tlunk,  be 
enough^  to  destroy  any  such  positive  idea  of  infinite,  to  ask 
him  that  has  it^  whether  he  could  add  to  it  or  not;  whidi 
would  easily  show  the  mistake  of  such  a  positive  idea.  We 
can,  I  think,  have  no  positive  idea  of  any  space  or  duration 
which  is  not  made  up,  and  commensurate  to  repeated  numbers 
of  feet  or  yards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common 
measures,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds,,  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  this  sort  of  quantities. 
And  therefore,  since  an  infinite  idea  of  space  or  duration 
must  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts,  it  can  have  no  other 
infimity  than  that  of  number,  capable  still  of  further  addition ; 
but  not  an  actual  positive  idea  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I 
think,  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together 
(as  are  all  lengths  whereof  we  have  the  positive  ideas)  cazL 
never  otherwise  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
does;  which,  consisting  of  additions  <^  finite  units  one  to  an- 
other, suggests  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power  we  find 
we  have  of  still  increasing  the  sum,  and  adding  more  of  the 
same  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such 
progression. 

14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be 
positive,  seem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argimient,  taken 
from  the  negation  of  an  end;  which  being  negative,  the  nega- 
tion of  it  is  positive.  He  that  oonsiders  that  the  end  is,  in 
body,  but  the  extremity  or  superfices  of  that  body,  will  not 
perhaps  be  forward  to  grant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative : 
and  he  that  perceives  the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white, 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  end  is  something  more  than  a 
pure  negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  duration,  the  bare 
negation  of  existence,  but  more  properly  the  last  moment  of 
it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare 
negation  of  existence,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  deny  but  the 
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beginning  is  the  first  instant  of  being,  and  is  not  by  any  body 
conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation;  and  therefore,  by  their  own 
argument,  the  idea  of  eternal,  i  parte  ante,  or  of  a  duration 
without  a  beginning,  is  but  a  n^ative  idea. 

16.  Whai  is  pasiiivey  wluXt  negoibivey  in  our  Idea  of  infinite. — 
The  idea  of  infinite  has,  I  confess,  something  of  positive  in  all 
those  things  we  apply  to  it.  When  we  would  think  of  infi« 
nite  space  or  duration,  we  at  first  step  usually  make  some 
veiy  large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which 
possibly  we  double  and  multiply  several  times.  All  that  we 
thus  amass  together  incur  thoughts  is  positive,  and  the 
assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  positive  ideas  of  space  (x 
duration.  But  what  still  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no 
more  a  positive  distinct  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  a  large  'portion  of 
his  sounding-line,  he  reaches  no  bottom :  whereby  he  knows 
the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms,  and  more;  but  how  much 
the  more  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  notion  at  all;  and  could  he 
always  supply  new  Hne,  and  find  the  plummet  always  sink, 
without  ever  stopping,  he  would  be  something  in  the  posture 
of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  positive  idea  of 
infinity.*  In  which  case,  let  this  line  be  ten,  or  one  thou- 
sand fathoms  long,  it  equally  discovers  what  is  beyond  it, 
and  gives  only  this  confused  and  comparative  idea,  that  this 
is  not  all,  but  one  may  yet  go  &rther.  So  much  as  the  mind 
comprehends  of  any  space,  it  has  a  {positive  idea  of;  but  in 
endeavouring  to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging, 
always  advancing,  the  idea  is  still  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
So  much  space  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  in  its  contempla- 
tion of  greatness,  is  a  clear  picture,  and  positive  in  the  undei^- 
standing:  but  infinite  is  still  greater.  1.  Then  the  idea  of 
so  much  is  positive  and  clear.  2.  The  idea  of  greater  is  also 
clear,  but  it  is  but  a  comparative  idea,  viz.,  the  idea  of  so 
much  greater  as  cannot  be  comprehended;  and  this  is  plainly 
negative,  not  positive.  For  he  has  no  positive  clear  idea  of 
the  largeness  of  any  extension,  (which  is  that  sought  for  in 
the  idea  of  infinite,)  that  has  not  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 

*  The  expression  here  employed  by  Locke  admir&bly  paints  the  effort 
of  the  mind  in  the  great  act  he  speaks  of.  Indeed,  aJl  his  speculations 
on  this  subject  deserve  the  most  profound  attention. — £d. 
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dimensions  of  it;  and  such,  nobody,  I  think,  pretends  to  in 
what  is  infinite.  For  to  say  a  man  has  a  positive  clear  idea 
of  any  quantity,  without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reason- 
able as  to  say,  he  has  the  positive  clear  idea  of  the  number  of 
the  sands  on  the  ssa-shore,  who  knows  not  how  maiyy  there 
be,  hut  only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.  For  just  such  a 
perfect  and  positive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  space  or  dura- 
tion, who  says  it  is  larger  than  the  extent  or  duration  of  ten, 
one  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  any  other  number  of  miles,  or 
years,  whereof  he  has  or  can  have  a  positive  idea;  which  is 
all  the  idea,  I  think,  we  have  of  infinite.  So  that  what  lies 
beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infijiity,  lies  in  obscurity, 
and  has  the  indeterminate  confusion  of  a  negative  idea^ 
wherein  I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would, 
it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity;  and  that 
cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  positive  complete  idea,  wherein 
the  greatest  part  of  what  I  would  compi^end  is  left  out, 
under  the  undeterminate  intimation  of  being  still  greater; 
for  to  say,  that,  having  in  any  quantity  measured  so  much, 
or  gone  so  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  say  that 
that  quantity  is  greater.  So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in 
any  quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  say  that  it  is  bigger; 
and  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  this  bigger 
still  with  you,  in  all  the  progressions  your  thoughts  shall 
make  in  quantity;  and  adding  this  idea  of  still  greater  to  all 
the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be  supposed  to  have,  of  quantity. 
Now  whether  such  an  idea  as  that  be  positive,  I  leave  any 
one  to  consider. 

16.  We  liave  no  jxmtive  Idea  of  an  infinite  Duration. — ^I 
ask  those  who  say  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  whe- 
ther their  idea  of  duration  includes  in  it  suooession,  or  not? 
If  it  does  not,  they  ought  to  show  the  difierenoe  of  their 
notion  of  duration,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  Being,  and  to 
a  fiinite;  since,  perhaps,  there  may  be  others  as  well  as  J, 
who  will  own  to  them  their  weakness  of  imderstanding  in 
this  point,  and  acknowledge  that  the  notion  they  have  of 
duration  forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  duration, 
is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday.  If, 
to  avoid  succession  in  external  existence^  they  return  to  the 
punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  I  suppose  they  will  thereby 
very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help  ua  to  a  more  clear  and 
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positive  idea  of  infinite  daration,  there  being  notliing  more 
inconceivable  to  me  than  doration  -without  smoceBsioiL  Be- 
sides, that  panctom  stans,  if  it  signify  anything,  being  not 
qnanttim,  finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  our 
weak  apprehensions  cannot  separate  succession  from  any 
duration  whatsoever,  our  idea  of  etemity  can  be  nothing  but 
of  infinite  succession  of  moments  of  duration,  wherein  any- 
thing does  exist;  and  whether  any  one  has,  or  can  have,  a 
positive  idea  of  an  actual  infinite  number,  I  leave  him  to 
consider,  till  his  infinite  number  be  so  great  that  he  himself 
can  add  no  more  to  it;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increase  it,  I 
doubt  he  himself  will  think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  little  too 
scanty  for  positive  infinity, 

17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  considering,  rational 
creature,  that  will  but  examine  his  own  or  any  other 
existence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  wise  Being,  who 
had  no  beginning:  and  such  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  I 
am  sure  I  have.  But  this  negation  of  a  beginning,  being 
but  the  negation  of  a  positive  thing,  scarce  gives  me  a 
positive  idea  of  infinity;  which,  whenever  I  endeavour  to 
extend  my  thoughts  to,  I  confess  m3rself  at  a  loss,  and  I  find 
I  cannot  attain  any  clear  comprehension  of  it. 

18.  No  posiHve  Idea  of  infinite  Space, — He  that  thinks 
he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite  ^»ce,  will,  when  he 
considers  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idea 
of  the  greatest,  than  he  has  of  the  least  space.  For  in  this 
latter,  which  seems  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  more  within 
our  comprehension,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative 
idea  of  smallness,  which  will  always  be  less  than  any  one 
whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideas 
of  any  quantity,  whetker  great  or  little,  have  always  bounds; 
though  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always  add  to 
the  one,  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no  bounds:  for  that 
which  remains  either  great  or  little,  not  being  comprehended 
in  that  positive  idea  which  we  have,  lies  in  obscurity;  and 
we  have  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging 
the  one  and  diminishing  the  other,  without  ceasing.  A 
pestle  and  mortar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  matter 
to  indivisibility,  as  the  acutest  thought  of  a  mathematician; 
and  a  surveyor  may  as  soon  with  his  chain  measure  out 
infinite  space,  as  a  philosopher  by  the  quickest  fiight  of  mind 
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reach  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it,  which  is  to  have  a 
positive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cnbe  of  an  inch 
diameter,  has  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  and 
so  can  frame  one  of  ^,  i,  J,  and  so  on,  till  he  has  the  idea 
in  his  thoughts  of  something  very  little ;  but  yet  reaches  not 
the  idea  of  that  incomprehensible  littleness  which  division 
can  produce.  What  remains  of  smallness,  is  as  £Ekr  £rom  his 
thoughts  as  when  he  first  began;  and  therefore  he  never 
comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  positive  idea  >of  that 
smallness  which  is  consequent  to  infinite  divisibility. 

19.  What  is  positive^  wJuU  negcOive,  in  ow  Idea  o/It^mUe, 
— ^Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity  does,  as  I  havesaidy 
at  first  glance  make  some  very  lai^  idea  of  that  whidi  he 
applies  it  to,  let  it  be  space  or  duration ;  and  possibly  he 
wearies  his  thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  mind  that  first 
large  idea;  but  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having 
a  positive  clear  idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a 
positive  infinite;  than  the  country  fellow  had  of  the  WBter^ 
which  was  yet  to  come  and  pass  the  channel  of  the  river 
where  he  stood : 

"  Kusticus  expectat  dum  deflust  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitur,  etlabetur  in  omne  volubilie  aovum."* 

20.  Some  think  they  ham  poeiiive  Idea  of  £temdty,  cmm? 
not  of  infinUe  Space. — There  are  some  I  have  met  with  that 
put  so  much  difierence  between  infinite  duration  and  infinite 
space,  that  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  a 
positive  idea  of  eternity,  but  that  they  have  not  nor  can 
have  any  idea  of  infinite  space.  The  reason  of  whidi 
mistake  I  suppose  to  be  this :  that,  finding  by  a  due  contem- 
plation of  causes  and  efiects,  that  it  is  neoessaiy  to  admit 
some  eternal  Being,  and  so  to  consider  the  real  existence 
of  that  Being,  as  taken  up  and  commensurate  to  their  idea 
of  eternity ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  not  finding  it  necessary, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  apparently  absurd,  that  no  body  should 
be  infinite,  they  forwardly  conclude  that  they  have  no  idea  of 
infinite  space,  because  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
matter.  Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected; 
because  the  existence  of  matter  is  no  ways  necessary  to  the 

*  Horat  Epiai  I.  ii  42  et  seq.  :  "Busticus  iUe  de  quo  fabula;  qtd 
noluit  transire  flumen,  donee  iota  deflaerit  aqua."  (Bentley.) — "Ed,   - 
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existenoe  of  space,  no  more  than  the  existence  of  motion,  or 
the  sun,  is  necessary  to  duration,  though  duration  uses  to  be 
measured  by  it:  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  man  may  have 
the  idea  of  ten  thousand  miles  square,  without  any  body  so 
big,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  ten  thousand  years,  without  any 
body  so  old.  It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of 
apace  empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel 
without  com,  or  the  hollow  of  a  nut- shell' without  a  kernel 
in  it:  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  there  should  be 
existing  a  solid  body,  infinitely  extended,  because  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  than  it  is  necessary  that  the 
worid  should  be  eternal,  because  we  have  an  idea  of  infinite 
duration.  And  why  should  we  think  our  idea  of  infinite 
space  requires  the  real  existence  of  matter  to  support  it, 
when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  an  infinite 
duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  duration  pastl 
though  I  suppose  nobody  thioks  it  conceivable  that  any* 
thing  does  or  has  existed  in  that  future  duration.  Kor  is  it 
possible  to  join  our  idea  of  future  duration  with  present  or 
past  existence,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  ideas  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  the  same; 
or  bring  ages  past  and  fbture  together,  and  make  them 
contemporaiy.  But  if  these  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they 
have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space, 
because  it  is  past  doubt  that  God  has  existed  from  all 
eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-extended  with  infinite 
space:  yet  those  philosophers  who  are  of  opinion  that 
infinite  space  is  possessed  by  Grod's  infinite  omnipresence,  as 
well  as  infinite  duration  by  his  eternal  existence,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  space  as  of 
infinite  duration;  though  neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any 
positive  idea  of  infinity  in  either  case,  for  whatsoever 
positive  idea  a  man  has  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can 
repeat  it^  and  add  it  to  the  former  as  easy  as  he  can  add 
together  the  ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  are 
positive  ideas  of  lengths  he  luts  in  his  mind,  and  so  on  as 
long  as  he  pleases :  whereby  if  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two,  infinites 
together;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than 
another — absurdities  too  gross  to  be  confiited. 

2 1 .  Sv^oaed  posUwe  Idecu  of  Infinity^  cauee  of  MiHakea* — 
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Bat  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  them* 
selves  that  they  have  dear  positive  oompreheosive  ideas 
of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege:  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  (with  some  others  that  I  know,  who 
acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  informed  by 
their  oommunication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to 
think  that  the  great  and  inextricable  difficulties  which 
perpetually  involve  all  discourses  oonoeming  infinity,  whether 
of  space,  duration,  or  divisibility^  have  been  the  certain 
marks  of  a  defect  in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  dispropor- 
tion the  nature  thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of  our 
narrow  capacities.  For  whUst  men  talk  and  dispute  of 
infinite  space  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and 
X)ositive  ideas  of  them  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  use  for 
them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any  other 
detenninate  quantity;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  the  thing  they  discourse  of  or  reason 
about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and  contradictions,  and 
their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  object  too  large  and  mighty  to 
be  surveyed  and  managed  by  them. 

22.  AU  these  Ideas  from  Sensation  and  Reflection, — ^If  I 
have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  consideration  of  duration, 
space,  and  number,  and  what  arises  from  the  contemplation 
cf  them,  infinity;  it  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  matter 
requires,  there  being  few  simple  ideas  whose  modes  give 
more  exercise  to  the  thoughts  of  men  than  these  do.  I 
pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude;  it  suffices 
to  my  design  to  show  how  the  mind  receives  them,  such  as 
they  are,  from  sensation  and  reflection;  and  how  even  the 
idea  we  have  of  infinity,  how  remote  soever  it  may  seem  to 
be  from  any  object  of  sense  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has^ 
nevertheless,  as  all  our  other  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
mathematicians  perhaps  of  advanced  speculations  may  have 
other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of  inanity; 
but  this  hinders  not  but  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  all 
other  men,  got  the  first  ideas  which  they  had  of  infinity 
from  sensation  and  reflection,  in  the  method  we  have  here 
set  down. 
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CHAPTER  XYHI. 

OF  OTHKa  SIMPLE  MODES, 

1.  Modes  of  Motion, — ^Though  I  have  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  shown,  how  from  simple  ideas,  taken  in  bj  senstf- 
tion,  the  mind  comes  to  extend  itself  even  to  infinity;  which, 
however,  it  may,  of  all  others,  seem  most  remote  from  any 
sensible  perception^  yet  at  last  hath  nothing  in  it,  but  what 
is  made  out  of  simple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the 
sensesf,  and  afterwards  there  put  together  by  the  faculty  the 
mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas;  though,  I  say,  these 
might  be  instances  enough  of  simple  modes  of  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how  the  mind  comes 
by  them,  yet  I  shall,  for  method's  sake,  tho\igh  briefly,  give 
an  account  of  some  few  more,  and  then  proceed  to  more 
complex  ideas. 

2.  To  slide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance,  leap, 
skip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might* be  named,  are 
words  which  are  no  sooner  heard,  but  every  one  who  under- 
stands English  has  presently  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas,  which 
are  all  but  the  different  modifications  of  motion.  Modes  of 
motion  answer  those  of  extension ;  swift  and  slow  are  two 
different  ideas  of  motion,  the  measures  whereof  are  made 
of  the  distances  of  time  and  space  put  together;  so  they  are 
complex  ideas,  comprehending  time  and  space  with  motion. 

3.  Modes  ofScwnda. — The  like  variety  have  we  in  sounds. 
Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of  sound; 
by  which  we  see,  that  from  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  such 
modifications,  the  mind  may  be  furnished  with  distinct  ideas 
to  almost  an  infinite  number.  Sounds,  also,  besides  the 
distinct  cries  of  birds  and  beasts,  are  modified  by  diversity 
of  notes  of  different  length  put  together,  which  make  that 
complex  idea  called  a  tune,  which  a  musician  may  have  in 
his  mind  when  he  hears  or  makes  no  sound  at  all,  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  ideas  of  those  sounds,  so  put  together  sUently  in 
his  own  &ncy. 

4.  Modes  of  Colours, — Those  of  colours  are  also  very 
various :  some  we  take  notice  o^  as  the  different  degrees,  or, 
as  they  are  termed,  shades  of  the  same  colour.  But  since 
we  very  seldom  make  assemblages  of  colours,  either  for  use 
or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  in  also,  and  has  its  part  in  it, 
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as  in  painting,  weaving,  needleworks,  ifea,  those  which  are 
taken  notice  of  do  most  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes, 
as  being  made  up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.,  figore  and 
coloTir,  such  as  beauty,  rainbow,  &c. 

5.  Modes  of  Taste. — All  compounded  tastes  and  smells  axe 
also  modes  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  those  senses.  But 
they  being  such  as  generally  we  have  no  names  for,  are  leaa 
taken  notice  of,  and  cannot  be  set  down  in  writing;  and 
therefore  must  be  left  without  enumeration  to  the  thoughts 
and  experience  of  my  reader. 

6.  Some  simple  Modes  luvoe  no  Names, — In  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  those  simple  modes  which  are  considered 
but  as  different  degrees  of  the  same  simple  idea,  though  they 
are  in  themselves  many  of  them  very  distinct  ideas,  yet  have 
ordinarily  no  distinct  names,  nor  are  much  taken  notice  of 
as  distinct  ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but  very  small  be- 
tween them.  Whether  men  have  neglected  these  modes, 
and  given  no  names  to  them,  as  wanting  measures  nicely  to 
^stingmnh  them;  or  because,  when  they  were  so  distin- 
guished, that  knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  necessary 
use,  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others :  it  is  suf&cient  to 
my  purpose  to  show,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  come  to  our 
minds  only  by  sensation  and  reflection;  and  that  when  the 
mind  has  them,  it  can  variously  repeat  and  compound  them^ 
and  so  make  new  complex  ideas.  But  though  white,  red, 
or  sweet,  &c.  have  not  been  moditied  or  made  into  complex 
ideas,  by  several  combinations,  so  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby 
ranked  into  species,  yet  some  others  of  the  simple  ideas,  viz., 
those  of  unity,  duration,  and  motion,  <fec.,  above  instanced 
iu,  as  also  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified  to 
a  great  variety  of  complex  -ideas,  with  names  belonging  to 
them. 

7.  Why  some  Modes  have,  cmd  oUiers  have  not.  Names. — 
The  reason  whereot^  I  suppose,  has  been  this,  that  the  great 
concernment  of  men  being  with  men  one  amongst  another, 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  their  actions,  and  the  signifying 
of  them  to  one  another,  was  most  necessary ;  and  therefore 
they  made  ideas  of  actions  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave 
those  complex  ideas  names,  that  th^  might  the  more  easily 
record  and  discourse  of  those  things  they  were  daily  con« 
versant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlocutions ;  and 
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that  the  things  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive 
information  about,  might  be  the  eaner  and  quicker  under- 
stood.    That  this  is  so,  and  that  men  in  framing  different 
complex  ideas,  and  giving  them  names,  have  been  much 
governed  by  the  end  of  speech  in  general,  (which  is  a  very 
short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying  their  thoughts  one  to 
another,)  is  evident  in  the  names  which  in  several  arts  have 
been  found  out,  and  applied  to  several  complex  ideas  of  mo- 
dified actions  belonging  to  their  several  trades,  for  dispatch 
sake,  in  their  direction  or  discourses  about  them.     Which 
ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of  men  not  con- 
versant about  these  operations.     And  thence  the  words  that 
stand  for  them,  by  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  the  same 
language  are  not  understood:  v.  g.,  colshire,  drilling,  filtra- 
tion,  cohobation,   are  words  standing  for  certain  complex 
ideas,  which  being  seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few 
whose  particular  employments  do  at  every  turn  suggest  them 
to  their  thoughts,  those  names  of  them  are  not  generally  un- 
derstood but  by  smiths  and  chymists;  who  having  framed 
the  complex  ideaa  which  these  words  stand  tor,  and  having 
given  names  to  them,  or  received  them  from  others,  upon 
hearing  of  these  names  in  communication,  readily  conceive 
those  ideas  in  their  minds;  as  by  cohobation,  all  the  simple 
ideas  of  distilling,  and  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from 
anything  back  upon  the  remaining ,  matter,  and  distilling  it 
again.     Thus  we  see  tha#  there  are  great  varieties  of  simple 
ideas,  as  of  tastes  and  smells,  which  have  no  names';  and  of 
modes  many  more;  which  either  not  having  been  generally 
enough  observed,  or  else  not  being  of  any  great  use  to  be 
taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  converse  of  men^  they  have 
not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  so  pass  not  for  species. 
This  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  more  at 
large,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  words. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  MODES   OF  THIKKING. 

1.  Sensation,  Jiemembrance,  CorUemplatian,  4sc — ^When  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inwards  upon  itself^  and  contemplates 
its  own  actions,  thinking  is  the  first  that  occurs.  In  it  th^ 
mind  observes  a  great  variety  of  modifications,  and  from 
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thence  receiyes  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which 
aetoallj  accompanies,  and  is  annexed  to  any  impression  on 
the  body,  made  by  an  external  object,  being  distinct  from 
all  other  modifications  of  thinking,  fomishes  the  mind  with 
a  distinct  idea^  which  we  call  sensation;  which  is,  as  it  were^ 
the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  understanding  by 
the  senses.*  The  same  idea,  when  it  again  recurs  without 
the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external  sensoiy,  is 
remembrance;  if  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with 
pain  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in  view,  it  is 
recollection;  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  attentive  con- 
sideration, it  is  contemplation.  When  ideas  float  in  our 
mind,  without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding, 
it  is  that  which  the  French  call  reverie  :t  our  language  has 
scarce  a  name  for  it.  When  the  ideas  that  offer  themselves 
(for,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  whilst  we  are  awake, 
there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  one  another 
in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered 
in  the  memory,  it  is  attention.  When  the  mind  with  great 
earnestness,  and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  con 
aiders  it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordi- 
nary solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention 
or  study.  Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  rest  ^m  all  these ; 
and  dreaming  itself  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  outward 
senses  are  stopped,  so  that  they  receive  not  outward  objects 
with  their  usual  quickness)  in  tils  mind,  not  suggested  by 
any  external  objects  or  known  occasipns,  nor  under  any 
choice  or  conduct  of  the  understanding  at  all.  And  whether 
that  which  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes 
open,  I  leave  to  be  examined. 

2.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  various  modes  of 
thinking,  which  the  mind  may  observe  in  itself,  and  so  have 

*  Compare  Hobbes  on  Human  Nature,  chap.  iL  §  2  et  seq.,  and  chap, 
ill  §  16.— Ed. 

f  Layaux  well  deseribes  this  states  of  mind: — "Situation  deVftme 
qui  s'abandonne  douoement,  et  se  livie  enfin  tout  enti^re  k  see  pens^ 
i  ses  imaginations,  k  see  reflexions.'*  Bousseau,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  import  of  the  word,  says — "  livr^  k  oette  douce  contempla- 
tion, nous  nous  laissions  entratner  k  nos  rfiveiies.*'  And  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  the  Lady  Montague  of  France^  obeerres  in  one  of  her  letters — 
"J'ai  quelquefois  des  rdreries  dans  oes  bois,  d'une  telle  noiroeur,  que 
j'en  reviens  plus  ohang^  que  d'lm  aocee  de  fi^fvie." — En. 
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as  diBtinct  ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of  white  and  red,  a  square  or  a 
oirde.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enmnerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat 
at  large  of  this  set  of  ideas,  which  are  got  from  refleetion': 
that  would  be  to  make  a  yolum&  It  s^ces  to  my  present 
purpose  to  have  shown  here,  by  some  few  examples,  of  what 
sort  these  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them;  espe- 
cially since  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at 
large  of  reasoning,  judging,  Tolition,  and  knowledge,  which 
are  some  of  the  most  considerable  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
modes  of  thinking. 

3.  The  various  AUerUioTi  of  the  Mind  in  thmkmg, — But 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  digresaon,  nor  wholly 
impertinent  to  our  present  design,  if  we  reflect  hero  upon  the 
different  state  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  those  instances 
of  attention,  reverie,  and  di'eaming,  kc^  before  mentioned, 
naturally  enough  suggest  That  tiliere  are  ideas^  some  or 
other,  always  present  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every 
one's  experience  convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employs 
itself  about  them  with  several  degrees  of  attention.  Some* 
times  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much  earnestness  on  the 
contemplation  of  some  objects,  that  it  turns  their  ideas  on  all 
sides,  marks  their  relations  and  circumstances,  and  views 
every  part  so  nicely  and  with  such  intention,  Ihat  it  shuts 
out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary 
impressions  made  then  on  the  senses,  which  at  another  season 
would  produce  very  sensible  perceptions :  at  other  times  it 
barely  observes  the  train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  imdet^ 
standing,  without  directing  and  pursuing  any  of  them :  and 
at  other  times  it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite  unregarded,  as 
faint  shadows  that  make  no  impression. 

4.  Hence  U  is  probed  that  Thinking  is  theAetioUf  not  the 
Essence  of  the  >SW.— This  difference  of  intention  and  remis- 
sion of  the  mind  in  thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of  degrees 
between  earnest  study  and  very  near  minding  nothing  at  all, 
every  one,  I  think,  has  experimented  in  himself  Trace  it  a 
little  further,  and  you  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  as  it 
were  from  the  senses,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thoee  motions 
made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  at  other  times  produce 
very  vivid  and  sensible  ideas.  I  need  not,  for  this,  instance 
in  those  who  sleep  out  whole  stormy  nights,  without  hearing 
the  thunder,  or  seeing  the  lightnings  or  feeling  the  shaking 
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of  the  hoase,  which  are  sensible  enough  to  those  who  are 
waking;  but  in  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses, 
it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loose  and  incoherent  manner  of 
thinking  which  we  call  dreaming;*  and,  last  of  all,  sound 

*  On  this  subject  Blumenbach,  in  his  Physiology,  has  some  observa- 
tions which  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  iind  here,  more  espe- 
oiaUy  as  th^  appear  to  have  been  partly  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Locke : — '  *  Dreams  are  a  sporting,  as  it  were,  of  Sie  imagination,  in  which 
it  recals  the  ideas  of  objects  formerly  perceived,  especudly  of  objects  of 
sight)  and  appears  to  employ  and  interest  itself  with  them.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  dreams  are  natural  during  healtL  Some  believe  th&t 
sleep  never  occurs  without  them,  although  they  may  escape  our  memoiy. 
Others  conceive  them  the  consequence  only  of  derangement  in  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Veiy  healthy  adults  have  asserted  that  they 
never  dreamed.  Dreams  are  generally  confused  and  irregular,  but  occa- 
sionally discover  extraordinaiy  marks  of  reason.  The  power  of  corporeal 
stimulants  is  very  great  in  producing  dreams;  v.  c,  of  the  semen  in 
producing  lascivious  trains  of  ideas,  of  excessive  repletion  in  causing 
nightful  appearances.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man,  in 
whom  any  kind  of  dreams  could  be  induced,  if  his  friends,  by  gently 
addressing  him,  afforded  the  subject  matter.  This,  however,  appears  to 
be  a  preternatural  state,  between  sleeping  and  waking ;  as  does  also  the 
truly  diseased  case  of  sleepwalkers,  and  the  veiy  different*  though  morbid 
affection  of  somnambulists,  seized  with  what  is  termed  magnetic  ecstasis. 
Locke  and  others  have  regarded  all  dreams  as  a  species  of  this  mixed 
state."  §  826.  The  causes  of  sleepwalking  have  been  attempted  to  be 
given  by  Alexander  Boss,  celebrated  in  Hudibras,  where  we  find  men- 
tion of 

''An  ancient  ssge  philosopher. 
That  had  read  Alexander  Boss  over;*' 
which  is  more,  we  dare  say,  than  can  be  predicated  of  many  sage  philo* 
sophers  of  tiie  present  age.  However  wis  may  be,  our  renowned  reo- 
soner  writes  as  follows : — "  Horatius  and  others  record  divers  examples  of 
sleepwalkers,  who  do  strange  things  in  their  ideep ;  but  this  is  also  the 
work  of  nature ;  for  I  find  that  they  are  most  subject  to  this  infirmity, 
whose  animal  spirits  are  most  active,  subtil,  and  iiery,  and  whose  ima- 
gination is  strong;  so  that,  by  the  strength  of  their  fantasie,  and  agility 
of  their  spirits,  the  muscles  are  moved,  though  the  will  doth  not  then 
concur  to  this  motion,  nor  reason  make  any  opposition,  which  it  would 
do  if  it  were  naked,  and  not  suffer  them  to  imdei^  such  danger."  ^d. 
ScOTcts  of  Man's  Body  discovered,  Book  III.  chap.  iL  p.  76.)  Lord 
Bacon  has  a  short*  but  curious  passage^  on  the  immediate  causes  of 
dreams,  pleasant  or  prophetic:  "lliere  he  some  perfumes  prescribed  by 
the  writers  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant  dreams ;  and  some 
others,  as  they  say,  that  procure  prophetical  dreams,  as  the  seeds  of 
flax,  flea- wort,  &c."  (Nat  Hist.  Cent.  X.  §933.)  Compare  with  the 
above  the  notions  of  Aristotie,  as  they  are  found  in  his  three  brief  treor 
tisee  on  Sleep,  Dreams,  and  Prophefic  Visions,  Op.  t  vii.  pp.  129 — 158. 
— Ed.   .  . 
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sleep  cloees  the  soene  quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  ap- 
pearances. ThiBy  I  think  almost  every  one  has  experieuoe 
of  in  himself,  and  his  own  observation  without  difficulty  leads 
him  thus  far.  That  which  I  would  further  conclude  from 
hence  is,  that  since  the  mind  can  sensibly  put  on,  at  several 
times,  several  degrees  of  thinking,  and  be  sometimes,  even  in 
a  waking  man,  so  remiss,  as  to  have  thoughts  dim  and  obscure 
to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little  removed  from  none 
at  all;  and  at  last,  in  the  dark  retirements  of  sound  sleep, 
loses  the  sight  perfectly  of  all  ideas  whatsoever:  since,  I  say, 
this  is  evidently  so  in  matter  of  £&ct  and  constant  experience^ 
I  ask  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  thinking  is  the  action 
and  not  the  essence  of  the  soul?  since  the  operations  of  agents 
will  easily  admit  of  intention  and  remission ;  but  the  essences 
of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  such  variation. 
But  this  by  the  by. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

OF  UOBES  OF  PLEASUBS  AND  PADT. 

1.  Pleasure  and  Pain,  simple  Ideas, — ^Amongst  the  simple 
ideas  which  we  receive  both  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
pain  and  pleasure  are  two  very  considerable  ones.  For,  as 
in  the  body  there  is  sensation  barely  in  itself,  or  accompanied 
with  pain  or  pleasure;  so  the  thought  or  perception  of  the 
mind  is  simply  so,  or  else  accompanied  also  with  pleasure  or 
pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  please.  These,»like 
other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  described,  nor  their  names  de- 
fined ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  is,  as  of  the  simple  ideas  of 
the  senses,  only  by  experience.  For,  to  define  them  by  the 
presence  of  good  or  evil,  is  no  otherwise  to  make  them  known 
to  us,  than  by  making  us  reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  ourselves^ 
upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of  good  and  evil*  upon 
our  minds,  as  they  are  differently  applied  to  or  considered 
by  us. 

2.  Good  and  EvU,  w7uU, — ^Things,  then,  are  good  or  evil, 
only  in  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain.  Thsit  we  call  good, 
which  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase  pleasure,  or  diminish  pain 
in  us;  or  else  to  procure  or  preserve  us  the  possession  of  any 
other  good  or  absence  of  any  evil.     And,  on  the  contrary,  we 
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name  that  evil  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  iacrease  any  pain, 
or  dimiiiifih  any  pleasure  in  us;  or  else  to  procure  us  anj 
evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.*  By  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
must  be  understood  to  mean  of  body  or  mind,  as  they  are 
commonly  distinguished;  though  in  truth  they  be  only 
different  constitutions  of  the  mind,  sometimes  occasioned  by 
disorder  in  the  body,  sometimes  by  thoughts  of  the  mind. 

3.  Our  FoMuma  moved  by  Good  <md  Evil. — Pleasure  and 
pain  and  that  which  causes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the 
hiuges  on  which  our  passions  turn :  and  if  we  reflect  on  our- 
selves, and  observe  how  these,  under  various  considerations^ 
operate  in  us;  what  modifications  or  tempers  of  mind,  what 
internal  sensations  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  they  produce  in  us, 
we  may  thence  form  to  ourselves  the  ideas  of  our  paaBioi)s.t 

4.  Love. — ^Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the  thought  he  has 
of  the  delight  which  any  present  or  absent  thing  is  apt  to 
produce  in  him^  has  the  idea  we  call  love.j:    For  when  a 

*  Looke,  in  this  passage^  barely  paraphraseB  the  briefer  and  more 
eententiouB  Hobbes,  who  says,  '*  Every  man,  for  his  own  part»  calleth 
that  which  pleaaeth  and  is  delightful  to  himself,  good;  and  l^at  evil, 
i^ich  diBpleaseth  him:  insomudi  that  while  every  man  differeth  from 
other  in  constitution,  they  differ  also  from  one  another  oonceraing  the 
common  distinction  of  good  and  evil"  (Homan  Kature^  ch.  viL  §  8.)-  • 
Ed. 

t  Compare  with  the  enumeration  and  definitions  of  the  passions^  here 

S'ven  too  cursorily,  the  masteriy  sketch  of  the  same  subject  in  Aristotle's 
hetoric,  L  ii  c.  4 — 11 ;  and  Hobbes's  Treatise  on  ^uman  Nature^  c 
viL— Ed. 

t  This  is  a  very  mean  and  imperfect  idea  of  love.  He  confounds  it 
with  that  weak  feeling  which  we  term  Weing;  but  every  man  who  says 
he  '*  loves  grapes,"  must  be  sensible  that  he  employs  much  too  strong  an 
expression.  Hobbes  obsenres  that^  **  delight,  contentment,  or  pleasure^ 
is  nothing  really  but  motion  about  the  hearty  as  conception  is  nothing 
but  motion  in  the  head ;  and  the  objects  that  cause  it  are  called  pleasant 
or  delightful,  or  by  some  name  equivalent.  The  Latins  have  jvcwhdum, 
djummdo, — ^from  helping;  and  the  same  delight^  with  reference  to  the 
object,*  is  called  love,"  (Human  Nature,  dL  vil  §  1.)  Aristotle 
observes  justly,  that  love  depends  more  for  its  origin  and  continuance  on 
sight  than  on  the  other  senses ;  and  that»  to  those  who  love^  nothii^  is  so 
productive  of  delight  as  the  beholding  of  the  beloved  object  (Ethio. 
Kioomach,  iz.  12.)  Upon  this  passage  Victor  has,  in  his  usual  manner, 
written  a  delightful  conmientaiy,  which  he  thus  concludes :  "  Nullo  alio 
sensu  tantopere  affioi,  inflammarique  amantes^  quantopere  aspeoia 
formosarum  illarum  personarunii,  quas  amare  incoBperint^  sive  attingant 
illas,  sive  loquentes  audiant;  quippe  cum  ex  oculis  ipsarum  in  eoe  (rndai 
qniddam,  sive  lux  illud  est^  sive  liquor,  qui  macerate  ao  lique&oit  ipsofl^ 
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man  declares  in  automn  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  spring 
when  there  are  none,  that  he  loves  giapes,  it  is  no  more  bat 
that  the  taste  of  grapes  delights  him:  let  an  alteiation  of 
health  or  constitotion  destroy  the  delight  of  their  tast^  and 
he  then  can  be  said  to  love  grapes  no  longer. 

5.  Hatred, — On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  pain 
which  anything  present  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is 
what  we  call  hatred.  Were  it  my  business  here  to  inquire 
any  further  than  into  the  bare  ideas  of  our  passions,  as  they 
d^)end  on  different  modifications  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
should  remark,  that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate  insen- 
sible beings,  is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleasure  and  pain 
which  we  receive  from  their  use  and  application  any  way  to 
our  senses,  though  with  their  destruction:  but  hatred  or  love, 
to  beings  capable  of  happiness  or  miseiy,  is  often  the  un- 
eaamess  or  delight  which  we  find  in  ourselves  ariang  from  a 
consideration  of  their  very  being  or  happiness.  Thus  the  being 
and  welfare  of  a  man's  children  or  friends,  producing  constant 
delight  in  him,  he  is  said  constantly  to  love  them.  But  it 
suffices  to  note,  that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  respect  of  pleasiue  and  pain  in 
general,  however  caused  in  us. 

6.  Desire. — Tlie  tmeasiness  a  man^  finds  in  himself  upon  the 
absence  of  anything  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire;  which  is 
greater  or  less,  as  that  imeasiness  is  more  or  less  vehement 
Where,  by  the  by,  it  may  perhnps  be  of  some  use  to  remai*k, 
that  the  chief,  if  not  only  spur  to  human  industry  and  action, 
is  uneasiness.  For  whatsoever  good  is  proposed,  if  its  absence 
carries  no  displeasure  or  pain  with  it,  if  a  man  be  eafify  and 
content  without  it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it,  nor  endeavour 
afler  it;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleity,*  the  term  used 
to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and  that  which  is  next 

infiisa  eo  voluptate  mixta  cum  dolore^  quam,  nt  mtmt  (Plutardiiis) 
ipri  vocant  yXvrihrucpoy,  nofmine  juncto  e  didoedme,  atque  amarore, 
oontrariiB  inter  se  rebufl;  quod  exprennt  CatalinB,  qui  de  Yencrre  Ha 
loeutoB  est     '  Qn»  dnloem  caria  raiacet  amaritiem.' "     (p.  550.)— En. 

*  Hobbes  undentood  this  term  in  a  very  different  manner.  "The 
expression  of  vaingioiy  is  that  with  which  some  of  the  schools,  mistaking 
it  for  some  appetite  distinct  from  all  the  rest,  have  eaUed  vdleity;  making 
»new  word,  as  thev  made  a  new  paaskm,  which  was  not  before."  (Hum. 
Nat  o.  ix.  §  1.)— Bn. 
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to  none  at  all^  when  there  is  so  little  uneasiness  in  the  absence 
of  anything,  that  it  carries  a  man  no  further  than  some  faint 
wishes  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  use  of 
the  means  to  attain  it  Desire  also  is  stopped  or  abated  by 
the  opinion  of  the  impossibOity  or  unattainableness  of  the 
good  proposed,  as  far  as  the  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by 
that  consideration.  This  might  carry  our  thoughts  further^ 
were  it  seasonable  in  this  place. 

7.  Joy, — Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,*  from  the  consideration 
of  the  present  or  assiued  approaching  possession  of  a  good : 
and  we  are  then  possessed  of  any  good  when  we  have  it  so  in 
our  power,  that  we  cau  use  it  when  we  please.  Thus  a  man 
almost  starved  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he 
has  the  pleasure  of  using  it :  and  a  father,  in  whom  the  very 
well-being  of  his  children  causes  delight,  is  always,  as  long  as  i 
his  childmi  are  in  such  a  state,  in  the  possession  of  that  I 
good;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it,  to  have  that  pleasure. 

8.  Sorrow, — Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  longer; 

or  the  sense  of  a  present  eviLt  | 

*  **  Th»  other  sort  of  delight  is  not  partioular  to  any  part  of  the  body,  j 

and  is  called  the  ddight  qf  the  nwnJL,  and  is.  thai  which  we  call  joy." 
(Hobbes's  Hum.  Nat.  c.  viL  §  8.)      "Quatenus  concipitur  ab  auquo  i 

bonum  sibi  adveniens,  sine  oompensatione  uUius  mali  consequentis,  que  | 

boni  fruitio  est»  affectns  vocatur  g<tudium,"  (De  Horn,  a  xii.  §  2.) 
"Lsetitia  dici  potest^  aliorom  omnium  animi  nostri  motumn  termimo^  ' 

qui  uti  ab  admiratione  oriuntur,  ita  in  gandio  tanquam  suo  soopo  finiuntur,  | 

et  desinunt"     (Ant  Le  Grand,  Part  IX.  Art  xil  p.  501)— Ed.  i 

t  "  Of  pains,  some  affect  the  body,  and  are  therdfore  called  the  pains  ' 

of  the  body ;  and  some  not,  and  those  are  called  grief.*'  (Hobbes's  Hum.  | 

Nat  c.  viL  §  8.)     "Flentium  paasio  contra  eet^  quando  quia  ab  aliqna  i 

▼ehementi  spe  subito  se  dejectum  concipit  Itaque  spe  diiatati  spiritus 
animalJH,   subito  faUente  spe  contract!,  impetum  in  omna  lacrimandi  I 

iacientss,  humorem,  qui  in  illis  est,  in  oculos  cogit  redundare.  Plurimum  | 

et  saepius  flent^  qui  spem  in  se  minimum,  in  amicis  plurimum  habent^  nt 
feeminsB  et  infantes."  (De  Homine,  c.  xiL  §  7.)  "  Passionum  agmen 
Dolor  daudit)  communissimus  inter  mortales  affectus,  gaudii  comes  et 
hostes."  (Ant  Le  Grand,  Part  IX.  Art  xiii.  p.  506.)  ''Metrodoms 
disoit  qu'en  la  tristeese^  il  y  a  quelque  alliage  de  plaisir:  (Senec.  Epist 
99 :)  je  ne  scay  s'il  vouloit  dire  autre  chose,  mais  moy  j'imagine  bieti. 
qu'il  y  a  du  dessein,  du  consentement,  et  de  la  complaisance  k  se  noiuiir 
en  la  melancholic.  Je  dis  outre  I'ambition,  qui  s*y  pent  encore  meslar: 
il  y  a  quelque  ombre  de  friandise  et  ddlicatesse,  qui  nous  lit  et  qui  nous 
flatte  au  giron  mdme  de  la  m^lanoholie."  (Essais  de  Montaigne,  L  H. 
c.  XX.  p.  149.)  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  though  he  had,  as  he  himself  teDs 
UB,  (Relig.  Med.  Fart  II.)  something  of  the  leaden  planet  in  him,  me 
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9.  ffope, — ^Hope  is  tbat  pleasure  in  the  mind,  which  every 
one  finds  in  himself,  upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt  to  delight  him.* 

yet  a  foe  to  sorrow  in  others ;  and  therefore  condemned  HeraditoB  for 
his  habit  of  weeping.  For  this  reason  he  is  with  much  ingenuity  at- 
tacked hy  Alexander  Ross,  wlio  undertakes  to  demonstrate  tiiat  sorrow 
is  a  tetter  and  a  wiser  thing  than  mirth ;  in  which  idea  he  might  have 
Ktrengthened  himself  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  proverb : 
*'03rou  TIC  dXyii,  KiicTB  Kai  rhv  vovv  ix^t.** 
Where  there  is  sorrowing  there  is  wisdom. 

(Stob.  GaUf.  Tit.  99,  25.> 
"Whereas  he  (Sir  Thomas  Brown)  condemneth  Heraclitus,  who,  by  his 
weeping,  made  a  hell  on  earth,  he  ia  deceived;  for  oftentimes  there  is 
hell  in  ubughing,  and  a  heaven  in  weeping;  m  tears  there  is  often  delight, 
and  in  laughing  pain,  and,  as  Solomon  saith,  madness.  Aristotle  saith, 
(I  Rhei)  that  there  is  in  sorrow  and  tears  a  certain  sense  of  pleaaure; 
and  PrudentiuB  saith :  — 

"  Gaudia  concipiunt  lachryma^  dant  gaudia  in  fletam." 
This  is  $axpvyiva.  Tears,  saith  St.  Ambrose,  feed  the  mind  and  ease 
the  heart,  which  David  found  when  he  said.  My  tears  have  been  my 
meat  day  and  night  Good  men  therefore  found  not  all  the  uncom- 
fortable attendments  of  hell  in  weeping,  but  rather  the  comfortable 
enjoyments  of  heaven."  (Arcana  Microcosmi,  c.  xv.  p.  176.)  This 
proposition  he  quaintly  but  beautifully  corroborates  by  refernng  to  the 
example  of  Christ;  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  though  he 
wept  often,  never  indulged  in  laughter.  "No  less  than  four  Evangelists 
write  the  story  of  Christ  so  fully,  that  they  mcDtion  all  his  passions  and 
affections,  as  his  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  pity,  hunger,  thirst,  fear,  wearisome- 
ness,  &C.  They  speak  that  he  mourned  three  several  times.  So  when 
the  prophets  describe  him,  they  set  him  out  as  a  man  of  sorrow,  acquainted 
with  grie^  smitten  of  Grod,  and  afflicted,  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  stricken  for  our  sins.  It  is  strange,  then, 
that  neither  prophet^  historian,  apostle,  nor  evangelist  should  speak  a 
word  of  his  ukiighing,  and  yet  so  punctually  mention  to  us  his  grief, 
sorrow,  and  weeping.  Therefore,  not  without  cause  did  Chrysostom, 
Austin,  Basil,  Bernard,  and  others,  conclude  negatively,  that  Christ 
never  laughed,  and  yet  he  did  not  for  that  cease  to  be  a  man."  Hie 
comic  poet  Antiphanes  agreed  with  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  denouncing 
sorrow,  as  the  great  disease  of  human  nature,  under  many  names:  ^  . 
"Airav  rh  \vfcovv  Icmv  &vBpw'jrtf  votroQ^ 
hvouara  S'ixovtra  vo\Xd."—{St6b.  Gaisf.  Tit  99,  81.)— -Ed. 
*  See  on  Hope^  Hume's  Dissertation  on  the  Passions,  §  i.  p.  876,  40. 
The  definition  in  the  text  may  be  regarded  as  a  paraphrase  of  Hobbes, 
who  says:  "Hope  is  expectation  of  good  to  come,  as  fear  is  the 
expectation  of  eviL"  (Hum.  Nat  a  ix.  §  8.)  The  text  of  Hobbes, 
hocke,  and  Hume  appear?  to  be  the  following: — Ta  ^l  iv  IkiirStj  laa 
wapovra  ri  tif^paipuv,  ij  in^tktiv  ^aipirai  fuyaXcLf  fj  &vtv  XiiriiQ 
ii^tXtlv.  'OXta>c  ^^  St'A  TrapSvra  (h^palvH  koX  IXiriZovraQ  Kai 
fupivnfikvovc,  (tf£  iiri  t6  ttoXv"    (Ariat  Rhet  i.  II.)— Ed. 
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10.  Fear. — Fear  is  an  unea^iiuess.  of  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  ftiture  evil  likely  to  befal  us.* 

11.  Despair. — Despair  ia  the  thought  of  the  unattainable- 
ness  of  any  good,  which  works  differently  in  men's  minds, 
sometimes  producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and 
indolency.t 

12.  Anger. — ^Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  the 
mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  i)re8ent  purpose 
of  revenge.  J 

KaKov,  H  ^OapTixov  ?]  Xvvfipov."  Let  fear  be — a  certain  anguish  or 
trouble  from  toe  contemplation  of  evil  to  oome,  whether  fatal,  as  fraught 
with  affliction.  (Arist  Khet.  ii.  5.)  Hobbes,  whom  Hmne  in  his 
Dissertation  has  but  paraphrased,  writes  thus  on  hope  and  fear :  ' '  Quando 
vero  concipimus  una  cum  malo  mutationem  ejus  per  modum  aliquem,  quo 
ipBum  malum  evitetur,  affectus  ille  oritur  quam  vocamus  spem.  Similiter, 
81  incumbente  bono  concipimus  modum  aliquem  quo  amittatur,  vel  in 
malum  aliquod  ill!  connezmn  trahi  imaginamus,  mktu  didtur.  Itaque 
manifestum  est  tpem  et  metum  ita  altumari  inter  se^  ut  nullum  fere 
tempus  tarn  breve  sit,  ut  non  possit  eorum  vicissitudinem  continere. 
Itaque  spet  et  metua  perturbationes  dicenda  tunc  sunt^  quando  ambie 
brevissimo'  tempore  continentur  nominaturque  secimdum  affectum  pne- 
valentem,  simplidtur  apet  vel  meiut."  (De  Homine,  c.  xiL  §  8;  Conf 
Le  Grand,  Part  IX.  Art  xl  §  5,  p.  503.)— Ed. 

t  "Absolute  privation  of  hope  is  despair;  a  degree  whereof  is  diffi- 
dence."    (Hobbes,  Hum.  Nat  c.  ix.  {.  8.)— Ed. 

t  ^*  On  ne  £eiit  point  de  distinction  dans  les  esp^ces  de  col^res,  bien 
qu'il  y  en  ait  une  l^g^re  et  quasi  innocent^  qui  vient  de  Tardeur  de  la 
complexion ;  et  une  autre  tr^  criminelle,  qui  est»  k  proprement  parler, 
la  fureur  de  Torgueil."  (Eochefoucault,  Keflex.  184.)  Montaigne  has 
borrowed  from  Seneca  (De  Nat  o.  xvL)  a  story  illustratiTe  of  the  worst 
form  of  anger — ^that-  which  revenges  its  own  feelings  upon  others. — 
"  J'ay  retenu  h  ce  propos  un  merveUleux  exemple  del' antiquity.  Piso, 
personage  par  tout  aiUeurs  de  notable  vertu,  s'estant  esmeu  conixe  un 
sien  soldat,  de  quoi  revenant  seul  du  fourrage,  il  ne  luy  sgavoit  rendre 
compte,  ot  il  avoit  laiss^  un  sien  compaignon,  tinst  pour  avere  qu'il 
I'avoit  tu6f  et  le  condamna  soudain  k  la  mort.  Ainsi  qu'il  estoif  au 
gibet,  voicy  arriver  ce  compaignon  essar^:  toute  I'arm^e  en  fit  grand 
teste,  et  aprte  force  caresses  et  accolades  des  deux  compaignons,  le 
bourreau  meine  Fun  et  Tautre  en  la  presence  de  Piso,  s' attendant  bien 
toute  TaBsistance,  que  ce  luy  seroit  k  luy  mesmes  un  grand  pbusir:  nuus 
ce  fut  au  rebours,  car  par  honte  et  deepit,  son  aideur  qui  estoit  encore 
en  son  effort,  se  redoubla :  et  d'une  subtilit^  que  sa  passion  luy  fbumii 
soudain,  il  en  fit  trois  coulpables,  paroe  qu'il  en  avoit  trouv^  im  innocent: 
et  les  fit  dispescher  tous  trois:  le  premier  soldat  parce  qu'U  y  avoit 
arrest  centre  luy;  le  second,  qui  s'estoit  esgar^,  parce  qu'il  estoit  cause 
de  la  mort  de  son  compaignon ;  et  le  bourreau  pour  n' avoir  ob^y  au 
commandment  qu'on  lui  avoit  fidst."     (Eauis,  L  IL  c.  xxzL  p.  263; 
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13.  Enoy. — ^Envy  is  an  tmeasiness  of  the  mind,  cansed  by 
the  consideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  by  one  we 
think  should  not  have  had  it  before  us.*.. 

14.  What  Faasums  all  Men  have, — ^These  two  last,  en-yy 
and  anger,  not  being  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure,  simply  in 
themselyes,  but  having  in  them  some  mixed  considerations  of 
ourselves  and  others,  are  not  therefore  to  be  found  in  all 
men,t  because  those  other  parts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or 
intending  revenge,  is  wanting  in  them:  but  all  the  rest, 
terminating  purely  in  pain  and  pleasure,  are,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  ail  men.  For  we  love,  desire,  rejoice,  and  hope, 
only  in  respect  of  pleasure;  we  hate,  feax,  and  grieve,  only  in 
respect  of  pain  ultimately:  in  fine,  all  these  passions  are 
moved  by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  causes  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  pain  some  way  or 
other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  usually 
to  the  subject  (at  least,  if  a  sensible  or  voluntary  agent)  which 
has  produced  pain  in  us,  because  the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  constant 
pain:  but  we  do  not  so  constantly  love  what  has  done  us 
good ;  because  pleasure  operates  not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain, 
and  because  we  are  not  so  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  so 
again.     But  this  by  the  by. 

15.  Pleaswre  arid  Pain,  toJuU. — By  pleasure  and  pain,  de- 
light and  uneasiness,  I  must  all  along  be  understood  (as  I 
have  above  intimated)  to  mean  not  only  bodily  pain  a&d 
pleasure,  but  whatsoever  delight  or  uneasiness  is  felt  by  us, 

Conf.  Arist  Bhet.  L  IL  c.  2;  and  Hobbea,  De  Homine,  c.  xvii.  §  1.) — 
Ed. 

*  See  Arist  Rhet  L  ii.  o.  10.  **  Dolor  ob  pimlatam  libi  alitun,  oon- 
junctuB  cum  conatu  proprio,  est  semulatio :  aed  conjunctus  cum  yoluntate 
prolatom  sibi  retnihendi,  invidia  eit"  (Hobbee,  De  Uomine^  o.  xii  §. 
11.)  **VoTgu.eii  qui  nous  inspire  tant  d'envie  noua  aert  aouvent  ainai  k 
la  mod^rer."  (Rochefoucault,  Reflex.  848.)  Socrates  defined  envyto 
be  a  wound  of  the  soul  "  EXcoc  iivai  r^c  ^X^C«"  (Stob.  Gaisf.  Tii 
xxxviil  $  48.)  Anazimenes  said,  that  they  who  are  determined  by  envy 
in  their  ju<^ments,  awarded  the  palm  rather  to  the  worst  than  to  the 
best  men:  "Oi  yap  fiira  ^96vov  Kpivovrt^  rb  trputrttov  atrovkftown 
ToiQ  x*V*"'°*C  o*'  ^<»'C  /3iX  riff  TOiQ."  (Idem.  44.)  And  Thucydides 
describes  envy  as  the  antagonist  of  the  living,  but  the  honourer  of 
the  dead.  **^6voq  roic  K^oi  irpbQ  rb  Avtit^ov  rb  it  ftrj  ifiiroi*itv 
Avavraybtvurrtp  iwoi^  Tirifiiirai.     (II.  45.) — Ed. 

t  This  is  erroneous:  the  elements  of  all  human  passions  are  in  all 
men ;  but  in  some  aro  developed  more^  in  others  less.  That  is  the  whole 
difiference. — Ed. 
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whether  arising  from  any  grateful  or  unacceptable  sensation 
or  reflection. 

16.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that)  in  reference  to  the 
passions,  the  removal  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  considered,  and 
operates  as  a  pleasure :  and  the  loss  or  diminishing  of  a  plea- 
sure as  a  pain. 

17.  Shame, — ^The  passions,  too,  have  most  of  them  in  most 
persons  operations  on  the  body,  and  cause  various  changes  in 
it;  which  not  being  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  neoessaxy 
part  of  the  idea  of  each  passion.  For  shame,  which  is  an 
imeasiness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done 
something  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen  the  valued  esteem 
which  others  have  for  va,  has  not  always  blushing  accompany- 
ing it. 

18.  These  Instances  to  show  how  awr  Ideas  of  the  Passions 
a/re  got  from  Sensation  and  Reflection, — I  would  not  be  mis- 
taken here,  as  if  I  meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  passions: 
they  are  many  more  than  those  I  have  here  named;  and 
those  I  have  taken  notice  of  would  each  of  them  require  a 
much  larger  and  more  accurate  discourse.*  I  have  only 
mentioned  these  here  as  so  many  instances  of  modes  of 
pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our  minds  from  various  oon- 

*  This  larger  and  more  accurate  dificourse,  as  1  have  before  said,  will 
be  found  in  Aristotle^  Rhet.  L  ii  &c. :  but  for  a  brief  and  pithy  descrip- 
tion of  most  of  the  passions,  I  know  of  no  writer  to  be  compared  witk 
Hobbes.  ''The  comparison,"  he  says,  ^'of  the  life  of  man  to  a  rmoo, 
though  it  hold  not  in  eveiy  part>  yet  it  holdeth  so  well  for  this  our 
purpose,  that  we  may  thereby 'both  see  and  remember  almost  all  the 
passions  before  mentioned.  But  this  racer  we  must  suppose  to  have  no 
other  goal  nor  other  garland  but  being  foremost :  and  in  it»  to  endeavour, 
is  appetite — ^to  be  remisa,  is  sensuality — to  consider  them  behind,  is  glory-*- 
to  consider  them  before,  is  humility — ^to  lose  ground  with  looking  baok^ 
is  vainglory — to  be  holden,  is  hatred — to  turn  back,  repentance — ^to  be  m 
breath,  hope — ^to  be  weary,  despair — ^to  endeavour  to  overtake  the 
nezt>  emulation — to  supplant  or  oyerthrow,  envy — to  resolve  to  iH^eak 
through  a  stop  foreseen,  courage— to  break  through  a  sudden  stop^ 
anffer — ^to  break  through  with  ease^  magnanimity — to  lose  ground  by 
litUe  hinderanoes,  pusilluiimity — to  fall  on  the  sudden,  is  disposition  to 
weep — ^to  see  another  fall,  is  disposition  to  laugh — to  see  one  outgone 
when  we  would  not>  is  pity — ^to  see  one  outgo  whom  we  would  not^  is 
indignation — ^to  hold  fast  by  another,  is  to  love — to  cany  him  on  who  m> 
holdeth,  is  charity — ^to  hurt  one's  self  for  haste,  is  shame — continually  to 
be  outgone^  is  misery— continually  to  outoo  the  next  before,  is  felicity — 
and  to  fonake  the  coarse^  is  to  die."  (Human  Kature^  a  ix.  fi.  21.)-*^ 
Ed. 
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aideratioiis  of  good  and  evil.  I  might  perfaape  hare  instanced 
in  other  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  more  simple  than  these, 
as  the  pain  of  hanger  and  thirst,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  drinking  to  remove  them;  the  .pain  of  tender  ejea,  and 
the  pleasure  of  music;  pain  from  captious  uninstructive 
wrangling,  and  the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation  with  a 
jBriend,  or  of  well-^lirected  study  in  the  search  and  discovery 
of  truth.  But  the  passions  being  of  much  more  concern- 
ment to  us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  instance  in  them,  and 
show  how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  sensa- 
tion and  reflection,  i 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  POWER. 

1.  This  Idea  how  got, — ^Thb  mind  being  every  day  informed 
by  the  senses  of  thd  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  ob- 
serves in  thiDgs  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes 
to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist 
which  was  not  before;  reflecting  also  on  what  passes  within 
itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its  ideas,  some- 
times by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the  senses,  and 
sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice;  and  con-j 
eluding  from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been,! 
that  the  like  changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  samel 
things,  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  considers  in\ 
one  thing  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas 
changed,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of  making  that 
change :  and  so  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.* 
Thus  we  say,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.,  to  destroy 
the  consistency  of  its  insensible  parts,  and  consequently  its 
hardness,  and  make  it  fluid;  and  gold  has  a  power  to  be 
melted :  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax,  and  wax  a 
power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby  the  yellowness  is 
destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its  room.  In  which, 
and  the  like  cases,  the  power  we  consider  is  in  reference  to 
the  change  of  perceivable  ideas;  for  we  cannot  observe  any 
alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  anything,  but  by 
the  observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas;  nor  conceive  any 

*  This  snbject  has  been  trotted  of  at  large  by  ArtetoUe^  Metapbysic, 
L  ▼!!£  c.  1,  et  Beq.-^Eo. 
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alteration  to  be  made,  bnt  bj  WDomiag  a  change  of  some  of 

its  idea&* 

2«  Faweff  acUoe  cmd  passim. — Power,  thus  ooiiaidered,  is 
two-fold;  Tiz.,  aa  able  to  make,  or  able  to  reoeive,  any  change: 
the  one  may  be  oalled  active,  and  the  other  passive  power. 
Whether  matter  be  not  wholly  destitute  of  active  power,  ae 
its  author,  Qod,  is  truly  above  all  passive  power ;  a&d  whedier 
the  intermediate  state  of  created  spirits  be  not  that  alone 
which  is  capable  of  both  active  and  passive  power,  may  be 
worth  oonfiideBation.t    I  shall  not  now  enter  into  that  in- 

*  Here  the  word  idea  is  used  for  form,  which  is  a  oame  of  oonfiuioix: 
Upon  this  hint  Berkeley  seems  to  have  based  his  whole  iheoiy.  (I.  p.  41,) 
—En. 

t  On  the  nature  of  ange]s»  see  Le  Grand,  Part  iiL  p.  110,  et  seq.  On 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  soul,  tiiere  is  a  splendid  passage  in 
Dr.  Thomas  Bumet*s  extraordinary  work,  De  Statu  Mortuormn  et 
Besurgentium:  '*In  animAi  pneter  cogitationes,  ant  vim  cogitaadi, 
nihil  omnino  experimus  aut  deprehendimus.  Quioqaid  agtt  aninus  sire 
in  seipsay  sive  exteriua^  non  tactu  aut  impulsu  agit»  sed  vi  alicujus 
cogitationis :  intellecttls,  volimtatis,  i^petitfls,  aut  atterius  nominis. 
Et  chm  patitur,  sive  k  seipsft^  stye  ezterius,  ea  etiam  est  species  aliqna 
cogitationis.  Ut  nihil  proreus  in  mente  nostrft  zeperiamns,  pneter 
varios  modos  aat  vim  oogitandL  Qu6d  si  integra  natura  aninuB^  et 
essential  ut  dicunt^  in  oogitatione  consistat^  est  essentialiter  vita  et  in 
desinentes  activa  vel  sui  oonscia :  nee  perire  potest  alitor  quam  anni- 
hilatlone."  (c  iii  p.  16.)  Berkeley,  acoovdbg  to  whose  theory  nothxns 
exists  save  sptrits  and  the  ideas  excited  in  them,  entertained  seveoru 
very  extraordinajy  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  these  entities.  In 
the  first  plaoe,  he  maintains,  that  spirit  is  a  proper  object  of  know- 
ledge :  *'  ideas,  spirits,  and  relations,  are  all,  in  their  respective  kinds,  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge."  (Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  89.) 
He  next  acknowledges  the  existence  of  numerous  oiders  of  qiirits 
superior  to  man ;  the  easiness  of  his  belief  in  this  respect^  equalling  tha 
vigour  of  his  incredulity  in  respect  to  matter : — ''That  there  are  a  ereafe 
variety  of  spirits  of  dmerent  orders  and  capacities,  whose  &culties,  both 
in  number  and  extent,  are  far  exceeding  tiiose  the  Author  of  my  being 
has  bestowed  on  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny."  (§  81.)  But  however  firmly 
he  may  believe  in  the  existenoe  of  spirit^  he  oonfesses  that  we  know  it  only 
in  the  same  way  as  we  know  of  the  existence  of  matter,  that  is  to  say, 
by  its  effects :  *'  such  is  the  nature  of  spirit^  or  that  which  acts,  that 
it  cannot  be  of  itself  percdved  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duceth."  ($27.)  Agam :  "We  cannot  know  the  existence  of  other 
spirit^  otherwise  than  by  their  operations,  or  the  ideas  by  them  ex- 
cited in  us."  (^  145.)  Which  is  true :  but  in  §  16  et  seq.  he  ridicules  our 
concluding  the  existence  of  matter  in  the  same  way,  because  its  essence 
is  inconceivable.  Occasionally  he  appears  indineid  to  think  that  we 
are  further  advanced  in  the  science  of  spirit  than  philosophers  usually 
admit:    *'With  regard  to  spirits,   perhaps  human  knowledge  is  not 
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qiuxy,  mj  present  bnsiiififlB  beiiifc  not  to  search  into  the 
original  of  power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But 
since  active  powers  make  so  great  a  part  of  our  complex 
ideas  of  natural  substancefl^  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter,)  and  I 
mention  them  as  such  according  to  common  apprehension; 
yet  they  being  not  perhaps  so  truly  active  powers  as  oar 
hasty  thoughts  are  apt  to  represent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amiss^ 
by  this  intimation,  to  direct  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of 
Qod  and  spirits,  for  the  clearest  idea  of  active  powers. 

3.  Power  itichtdeg  JieUUian. — ^I  confess  power  includes  in 
it  some  kind  of  relation,  (a  relation  to  action  or  change,)  as 
indeed,  which  of  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  when  atten- 
tively considered,  does  not?  For  our  ideas  of  extension, 
duration,  and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a 
secret  relation  of  the  parts?  Figure  and  motion  have  some- 
thing relative  in  them  much  more  visibly :  and  sensible  qua- 
lities, as  colours  and  smells,  &o,,  what  are  they  but  the  powers 
of  different  bodies,  in  relation  to  our  perception,  &c.  ?    And, 

80  deficient  as  is  vulgarly  imagined."  ({ 135.)  Bat  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  be  more  ignorant  of  a  thing  than  to  have  no  idea  what- 
ever of  it,  it  were  difi&cult  to  say;  and  yet  such  in  Berkeley's  opinion 
is  one  oonditicm  with  respect  to  spirit  ''The  great  reason  that  is 
assiffned  for  our  being  thought  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  spirit,  is  our 
not  having  an  idea  of  it.  But  suraly  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
defect  in  a  human  understanding,  that  it  does  not  perceive  the  idea  ok 
spirit,  if  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  suoih 
Kiea."  ({ 185.)  But  however  impossible  it  may  be,  it  afterwards  turns 
out  that  we  have  actually  some  notion  of  the  thing,  though  we  have  no 
idea.  **  We  may  be  said  to  have  some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own 
minds,  of  spirits  and  active  beinss,  whereof  in  a  strict  sense,  we  have 
not  ideas."  (}89.)  Again:  '*It  must  be  owned  that  we  have  some 
notion  of  soul,  spirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  suoh  as  willing, 
loving,  liating ;  inasmuch  as  we  know  or  understand  the  meaning  ot 
those  words."  {§  27.)  Elsewhere  the  impossibility  is  more  completely 
got  over,  for  we  find  ouTBelves  in  possession  even  of  an  idea  of  spirit 
'*  In  a  laxge  sense,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have  an  idea  (or  lather,  he 
adds,  a  notion)  of  spit"  (M^*)  But  how,  in  any  senses  lai^ge  or 
small,  we  can  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  that  of  which  it  is  impossible 
we  should  have  an  idea,  I  undertake  not  to  determine.  Pushed  to  its 
fullest  extent,  Berkeley's  theoiy  considerably  narrows  the  domain  of 
philosophy :  fiiere  is  no  matter,  he  says,  of  which  to  fonn  an  idea ; 
strictly  speaking,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  spirit :  of  what  is  it  then  that 
we  can  form  an  ideaY  His  arguments  go  directly  to  prove  that  animals 
are  spirits :  for  everything,  he  affirms,  which  thmks  and  perceives  is  a 
spirit :  now  animals  think  and  peroeive^  therefore  the  elephant  and 
rninooeroe  are  spiritual  existences. — Ed. 
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if  considered  in  the  things  themaelves,  do  they  not  depend  on 
the  bulk,  figare,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts)  Ail  which 
inohide  some  kind  of  relation  in  them  Our  idea  therefore  of 
power,  I  think,  may  well  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple 
ideas,  and  be  considered  as  one  of  them :  being  one  of  those 
that  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  sab- 
stances,  as  we  shall  h6recd[ler  have  occasion  to  observe.* 

4.  The  deturest  Idea  ofa/dxoe  Power  hadfrcm  Spirit, — ^We 
are  abundantly  furnish^  with  the  idea  of  passive  power  by 
almost  all  sorts  of  sensible  things.  Tn  most  of  them  we  can- 
not avoid  observing  their  sensible  qualities,  nay,  their  very 
substances,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux :  and  th€»»fore  with 
reason  we  look  on  them  as  liable  still  to  the  same  change. 
Nor  have  we  of  active  power  (which  is  tiie  more  proper  signi- 
fication of  the  word  power)  fewer  instandes ;  since  whatever 
change  is  observed,  the  mind  must  collect  a  power  somewhere 
able  to  make  that  change,  as  well  as  a  possibility  in  the  thing 
itself  to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  consider  it  atten- 
tively, bodies,  by  our  senses,  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and 
distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from  reflection 
on  the  operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  power  relating  to 
action,  and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of  action  whereof  we 

*  Aristotle  reoognifles  two  clBssee  of  powers — ^the  powers  of  matter 
vnacoompanied  by  intelligence,  and  the  powers  of  mind  or  inteUigenoe 
itself.  *^T&v  hw&fUiaVi  aX  fttv  eoovrai  AXoyoi,  al  ik  fUTd\6yov" 
(Metaph.  L  viiL  a  11.)  The  philosophers  of  the  Megaric  sect  taught 
that  power  exists  only  in  activity :  for  example,  that  he  has  tiie  power 
to  biuld  a  house  who  is  building  one ;  and  that  the  power  only  con- 
tinues while  he  is  building ;  for  the  act  oeasing,  therewith  ceases  the 
power.  "ciVi  ik  nviQ  o'i  ^anv  tlvat,  olov  MtyaptiKot,  Zrav  kt>tpyp, 
fi6vov  fvvvaoBai'  lirav  Sk  /ti}  ivcpy^^  fiif  $vva<r9ai'  oloVf  t6v  nil  oIko- 
dofxovvrOf  fii^  BvvatrOai  oiKoSofUiVf  aXXa  t6v  fii^  oUoBofiovvra  hrav 
oUo^ofAfi  ofioiuft  dk  Kol  ItI  t&v  <SXAitfv."  (c.  iiL)  Perhaps,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  there  existed  a  strong  degree  of  enmity 
be^een  Aristotle  and  Enbulidee,  next  after  Euclid,  the  principal  philo- 
sopher of  this  school ;  so  that  the  Stagirite  may  by  some  be  suspected 
of  having  given  a  ludicrous  turn  to  his  exposition  of  their  tenets. 
Diog.  L^rt  ii.  108,  et  seq  8ee  on  this  school,  Tennemann,  Man.  6t 
the  Hist,  of  PhiL  §  125.  Hobbes  observes,  that  cause  and  eSoct,  power 
and  act  signify  the  same  things ;  but  that  cause  .and  effect  hAve  re- 
ference to  the  pait»  power  and  act  to  the  future.  His  whole  chapter  on 
the  subject,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  intelligible  by  an 
outline,  is  well  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  speculation  of  Locke 
in  the  text.  (PhiL  Prim.  c.  x. ;  Opens  1  L  p.  118»  et  seq.— Moles- 
worth's  edit)— Ed. 
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hove  any  idea,  viz.,  thinkiDg  and  motion ;  let  ns  consider 
whence  we  have  the  dearest  ideas  of  the  powers  which  pro- 
duce these  actions.  1.  Of  thinking,  body  affords  ns  no  idea 
at  all;  it  is  only  firom  reflection  that  we  have  that.  2. 
Neither  have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of 
motion.  A  body  at  rest  affords  ns  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion  itself,  that 
motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  For  when 
the  ball  obeys  the  motion  of  a  billiarcT-stick,  it  is  not  any 
action  of  the  baU,  bnt  bare  passion:  also,  when  by  impulse 
it  sets  another  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only 
communicates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and 
loses  in  itself  so  much  as  the  other  received;  which  gives  us 
but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  an  active  power  of  moving  in 
body,  whilst  we  observe  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce 
any  motion.  For  it  is  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  power 
which  reaches  not  the  production  of  the  action,  but  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  passion.  For  so  is  motion  in  a  body  im- 
pelled by  another;  the  continuation  of  the  alteration  made 
in  it  firom  rest  to  motion  being  little  more  an  action  than  the 
continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  same  blow 
is  an  action.  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion  we  have 
only  from  reflection  on  what  passes  in  ourselves,  where  we 
find  by  experience,  that,  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a 
thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies^ 
which  were  before  at  rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have, 
from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of'bodies  by  our  senses, 
but  a  very  imperfect  obscure  idea  of  active  power,  since  they 
afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the  power  to  begin 
any  action,  either  motion  or  thought.  But  if,  from  the  im- 
pulse bodies  are  observed  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one 
thinks  he  has  a  dear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to  my 
purpose,  sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind 
comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  con- 
sider here,  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not  receive 
its  idea  of  active  power  dearer  from  reflection  on  its  own 
operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  externa]  sensation. 

6.  WiU  a/nd  Understandmg  two  Powers. — ^This,  at  least,  i 
think  evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or 
forbear,  continue  or  end  several  actions  of  our  minds,  and 
motions  of  our  bodies,  hardy  by  a  thought  or  preference  of 
the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or 
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not  doing  such  or  suoh  «  particular  action.  This  power 
which  the  mind  ha»  thos  to  order  the  oonaideration  of  any 
idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  prefer  the  motion 
of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  vers4,  in  any 
particular  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  wilL  The 
actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any  particular 
action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volition 
or  willing.  The  forbearance  of  that  action,  consequent  to 
such  order  or  command  of  the  mind,  is  called  volimtaiy. 
And  whatsoever  action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought 
of  the  mind,  is  called  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception 
is  that  which  we  call  the  understanding.  Perception,  which 
we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding,  is  of  three  sorts: 
1.  The  perceptioir  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  2.  The  perception 
of  the  signification  of  signs.  3.  The  perception  of  the 
connexion  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagreement,  that 
there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas.  All  these  are  attributed 
to  the  understanding,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  tho 
two  latter  only  that  use  allows  us  to  ra.y  we  understand. 

6.  FaculUes. — ^These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  of  perceiving, 
and  of  preferring,  are  usually  called  by  another  name :  and  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking,  is,  that  the  understanding  and 
will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind;  a  word  proper  enough,  if 
it  be  used,  as  all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any 
confusion  in  men's  thoughts,  by  being  supposed  (as  I  suspect 
it  has  been^  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the  soul  that 
performed  tnose  actions  of  understanding  and  volition.  For 
when  we  say  the  will  is  the  commanding  and  superior  faculty 
of  the  soul;  that  it  is  or  is  not  free;  that  it  determines  the 
inferior  £M!ulties ;  that  it  follows  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
standiug,  ^c;  though  these  and  the  like  expressions,  by 
those  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  conduct 
their  thoughts  more  by  the  evidence  of  things  than  the 
sound  of  words,  may  be  understood  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
sense;  yet  I  suspect,  I  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of 
&culties  has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many 
distinct  agents  in  us,  wluch  had  their  several  provinces  and 
authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  several 
actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings;  which  has  been  no  small 
occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty,  in  questions 
relating  to  them. 

7.  Whenc9  the  Ideas  of  LiheHy  and  NeceseUy, — ^Evezy  one, 
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I  think)  finds  in  himself  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  con- 
tinue or  put  an  end  to  several  actions  in  himself.  From 
the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which  every  one  finds  in  himself, 
arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity.* 

8.  lAberty,  what. — ^All  the.  actions  that  we  have  any  idea 
of,  reducing  themselves,  as  has  been:  said,  to  these  two,  viz., 
thinking  and  motion ;  so  &r  as  a  man  has  power  to  think  or 
not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the 
preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind ;  so  &r  is  a  man  free. 
Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not  equally  in 
a  man's  power;  wherever  doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally 
f(dlow  upon  the  preference  of  his  mind  directing  it;  there  he 
is  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  So 
that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  jK>wer  in  any  agent  to 

*  Hobbes  has  written  on  this  qneetion  a  most  crabbed  and  puzzle- 
headed  treatise,  his  anger  against  ^vmhall  having  disturbed  his  judflr^ 
ment.  For  example,  in  that  part  whers  he  is  wrE&ig  upon  the  Bishop  s 
**  division  of  his  forces,"  and  undertakes  to  dispose  of  his  texts  from 
Scripture,  he  regards  the  powers  of  election  and  choice  as  every  way 
compatible  with  necessity;  and  says,  "in  this  following  of  one's  hopes 
and  fears  consisteth  the  nature  <k  election.  So  that  a  man  may  both 
choose  this,  and  ecmnot  but  choose  this;  and,  consequently,  choosing  and 
necessity  are  joined  together."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  I  have 
two  legs  because  I  choose  to  have  two  legs;  and  I  choose  to  have  two 
legs  because  I  have  two  legs."  But  this  is  like  a  kitten  running  after 
its  own  tail :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  but  no  progress ;  for,  if  one 
should  inquire,  ''But  suppose  you  should  choose  to  have  three  legst 
What  then?"  Why  then  comes  the  neoessitarian's  universal  reply, 
*'  You  can't  choose  that : "  which,  in  plain  Enfi^Ush,  is,  "You  are  a  mere 
machine,  and  have  no  liberty  of  choice  at  alL  But,  as  often  happens, 
the  most  irrational  portion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  the  atguments 
from  reason  are  considered.  He  says,  that  "  the  necessity  of  an  action 
doth  not  make  the  Uws  that  prohibit  it  vnjust."  Which  I  take  to  be  as 
arrant  a  piece  of  absurdity  as  can  be  found  in  print :  for  if  it  be  as 
necessary  that  a  man  shoidd  thieve  as  that  he  should  breathe^  (and  there 
can  be  no  degree  in  necessity,)  it  were  as  just  to  prohibit  breathing  as 
thieving.  Again,  he  puts  the  case  himself :  "  Suppose  tiie  Uhw,  on  pain 
of  death,  prohibited  stealing;  and  that  there  be  a  man  who  by  the 
strength  of  temptation  is  necessitated  to  steal,  and  is  thereupon  put  to 
death ;  does  not  iShis  punishment  deter  others  from  theft  ? "  What,  deter 
men  from  doing  what  they  are  necessitated  to  do  ?  Would  the  hanging 
of  men  for  touching  the  gromul  in  waikiaff  deliver  other  men  from  the 
necessity  of  touching  the  ground?  And  if  all  actions  are  neemaryt  thsy 
must  be  equally  necessary — the  punishment  as  much  as  the  act  punished 
— ^but  then  there  can  be  neither  crime  nor  justice. — £d. 
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do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  aooordiug  to  the  determi- 
nation or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is 
preferred  to  the  other;  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  his 
volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty;  that  agent  is  under 
necessity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be  where  there  is  no 
thought,  no  volition,  no  wiU;  but  there  may  be  thought, 
there  may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition,  where  there  is  no 
liberty.  A  little  consideration  of  an  obvious  instance  or  two 
may  make  this  clear. 

9.  Supposes  the  Understanding  and  WiU. — A.  tennis-ball, 
whether  in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  rackety  or  lying  still  at 
rest,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  reason,  we  shall  find  it  is  because  we  conceive 
not  a  tennis-ball  to  think,  and  consequently  not  to  have  any 
volition,  or  preference  of  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versft;  and 
therefore  has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  ageJLt;  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of  necessary,  and  are  so 
called.  Likewise  a  man  fskUing  into  the  water,  (a  bridge 
breakuig  imder  him,)  has  not  herein  liberty,  is  not  a  free 
agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though  he  prefers  his  not 
falling  to  falling;  yet  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not 
being  in  his  power,  the  stop  or  cessation  of  that  motion 
follows  not  upon  his  volition,  and  therefore  therein  he  is  not 
free.  So  a  man  striking  himself,  or  lus  friend,  by  a  con- 
vulsive motion  of  his  arm,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by 
volition  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  to  stop  or  forbear, 
nobody  thinks  he  has  in  this  libei*ty;  eveiy  one  pities  him,  as 
acting  by  necessity  and  constraint. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  VoliUon. — Again,  suppose  a  man  be 
carried,  whilst  fast  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  person  he 
longs  to  see  and  speak  with;  and  be  there  locked  &st  in, 
beyond  his  power  to  get  out;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find 
himself  in  so  desirable  company,  which  he  stays  willingly  in, 
L  e.,  prefers  his  stay  to  going  away;  I  ask,  is  not  this  stay 
voluntary)  I  think  nobody  will  doubt  it;  and  yet  being 
locked  &8t  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to  stay, 
he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.     So  that  liberty  is  not  an 

,'idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring;  but  to  the  person 
having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do,  according  as 
the  mind  shall  choose  or  direct.     Our  idea  of  liberty  readies 
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as  far  as  that  power,  and  no  farther.  For  wherever  restraint 
comes  to  check  that  power,  or  cumpulsion  takes  awaj  that 
indiffereucy  of  ability  on  either  side  to  act,  or  to  forbear 
acting,  there  liberty  and  our  notion  of  it  presently  ceases. 

11.  Yolvnlu/ry  opposed  to  involwrUa/ryj  not  to  neceasary.^^ 
We  haye  instances  enough,  and  oflen  more  than  enough,  in 
our  own  bodies.  A  man's  heart  beats>  and  the  blood  cir- 
culates, which  it  is  not  in  his  power  by  any  thought  or  Toli- 
tion  to  stop;  and  therefore  in  respect  of  these  motions,  where 
rest  depends  not  on  his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  should  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free 
agent.  Convulsiye  motions  agitate  his  legs,  so  that  though 
he  wills  it  ever  so  much,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his  mind 
stop  thedr  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  disease  called  chorea  sancti 
yiti,*)  but  he  is  perpetually* dancing;  he  is  not  at  liberty  in. 
this  action,  but  under  as  much  necessity  of  moving,  as  a 
stone  that  Mia,  or  a  tennis-ball  struck  with  a  racket.     On 

the  other  side,  a  palsy  or  the  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  v. 

obeying  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby 
transfer  his  body  to  another  place.  In  all  these  there  is 
want  of  freedom ;  though  the  sitting  still,  even  of  a  para- 
lytic,  whUst  he  j^refers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary,  then,  is  not  opposed  to  necessary,  but  to  involun- 
tary. For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  he 
cannot  do;  the  state  he  is  in,  to  its  absence  or  change; 
though  necessity  has  made  it  in  itself  unalterable 

12.  Liberty,  what. — ^As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so 
it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds :  where  any  one  is  such, 
that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A 
waki^  man  being  under  the  necessity  of  having  some  ideas 
constantly  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think  or  not  to 
think;  no  more  than  he  is  at  liberty,  whether  his  body  shall 
touch  any  other  or  no :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his 
choice;  and  then  he  i%  in  respect  of  his  ideas,  as  much  at 
liberty,  as  he  is  in  respect  of  bodies  he  rests  on :  he  can  at 
pleasure  remove  himself  from  one  to  another.  But  yet  some 
ideas  to  the  mind,  like  some  motions  to  the  body,  are  such 

*  Similar  were   the  moTements  of   the  countenance  caused  bj  the  ! 

SArdonio  laugh.  —Ed. 
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as  in  certain  circumstances  it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their 
absence  by  the  utmost  effort  it  can  use.  A  man  on  the 
rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  diTort 
himself  with  other  contemplations:*  and  sometimes  a boia- 
terous  passion  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurriotne  does  our 
bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on  other 
things,  which  we  would  rather  choose.  But  as  soon  as  the 
mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear, 
any  of  these  motions  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within, 
according  as  it  thinks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we 
then  consider  the  man  as  a  finee  agent  again. 

13.  Necessity y  what — ^Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want 
ing,  or  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction 
of  thought,  there  necessity  takes  place.  This  in  an  agent 
capable  of  volition,  when  the  b^innmg  or  continuation  of 
any  action  is  contrary  to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called 
compulsion;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint.  Agents  that 
have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are  in  everything  neces- 
Bary  agents. 

14.  Liberty  hdongs  not  to  the  WHL — ^Tf  this  be  so,  (as  I 
imagine  it  is,)  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  may  not 
help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated,  and,  I  think,  un- 
reasonable, because  unintelligible  question,  viz..  Whether  man's 
will  be  free  or  nol  For  if  I  mistake  not,  it  follows  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  the  question  itself  is  altogether  im> 
proper;  and  it  is  as  insignificant  to  ask  whether  man's  will 
be  free,  as  to  ask  whether  his  sleep  be  swift^  or  his  virtue 
square;  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as  swift- 
ness of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to  virtue.  Every 
one  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  question  as  either 
of  these,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  modifications  of 
motion  belong  not  to  sleep,  nor  the  difference  of  figure  to 
virtue;  and  when  any  one  well  considers  it,  I  think  he  will 
as  plainly  perceive  that  liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs 
only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification 
of  the  will,  which  is  also  but  a  power. 

*  For  who  can  take  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  of  the  frosen  Caucasus, 
Or  wallow  naked  in  Deoemher^s  snow 
By  only  thinking  of  the  summer^s  heat  t — RwATWPgA^m — ^Eo. 
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15.  VoUiiotu — Such  is  the  difficulty  of  explAining  and 
giving  dear  notions  of  internal  actions  by  sounds^  tiiat  I 
most  here  warn  my  reader,  that  ordering,  directing,  choos- 
ing,  preferring,  &c,  which  I  have  made  nse  of^  will  not  dis- 
tinctly enough  express  volition,  unless  he  will  reflect  on  what 
he  himself  does  when  he  wills.  For  example,  preferring, 
which  seems  perhaps  best  to  express  the  act  of  volition,  does 
it  not  precisely.  For  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to 
walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  wills  it)  Volition,  it  is 
plain,  is  an.  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that  domi- 
nion it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  em- 
ploying it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action. 
And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  flumlty  to  do  thisY  And  is 
that  fliculty  anything  more  in  effect  thui  a  powers  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  determine  its  thought,  to  the  producing,  con- 
tinuing, or  stopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us? 
For  can  it  be  denied,  that,  whatever  iagent  has  a  power  to 
think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or  omission 
either  to  other,  has  that  &culty  called  will?  Will,  theii,  is 
nothing  but  such  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the  other  side,  is  the 
power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular  action, 
according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance  has  the  actual  pre- 
ference in  the  mind;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
according  as  he  himself  wills  it. 

16.  Fowera  bdanging  to  Agents, — ^It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  will  is  nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom 
another  power  or  ability;  so  that,  to  ask  whether  the  will 
has  freedom,  is  to  ask  whether  one  power  has  another  power, 
one  ability  another  ability;  a  question  at  first  sight  too 
grossly  absurd  to  make  a  dispute,  or  need  an  answer.  For 
who  is  it  that  sees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents, 
and  are  attributes  only  of  substances,  and  not  of  powers 
themselves?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the  question,  viz.. 
Whether  the  will  be  firee?  is  in  effect  to  ask,  whether  the 
will  be  a  substance,  an  agent?  or  at  least  to  suppose  it;  since 
freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  else.  If 
freedoi|i  can  with  any  propriety  of  speech  be  applied  to  power, 
or  may  be  attributed  to  the  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  pro- 
duce or  forbear  producing  motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by 
choice  or  preference;  which  is  tiiat  which  denominates  him 
free,   and  is  freedom  itself      But  if  any  one  should  ask 
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wheiher  freedom  were  free,  he  vonld  be  suspected  not  to 
understand  well  what*  he  said;  and  he  would  be  thought 
to  deserve  Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  rich  was  a  deno- 
mination for  the  possession  of  riches,  i^ould  demand  whether 
riches  th^nselves  were  rioh. 

17.  However,  the  name  faculty,  which  men  have  given  to 
this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they  have  ^n  led 
into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  acting,  may,  by  an  appro- 
priation that  disguises  its  true  sense,  serve  a  little  to  palliate 
the  absurdity;  yet  the  will,  in  truth,  signifies  nothing  but  a 
power  or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose:  and  when  the  will, 
under  the  name  of  a  &culty,  is  considered  as  it  is,  barely  as 
an  ability  to  do  something,  the  absnudily  in  saying  it  is  free, 
or  not  free,  will  easily  discover  itself.  For  if  it  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  and  talk  of  fiiculties  as  distinct  beings,  that  can 
act^  (as  we  do,  when  we  say  the  will  orders,  and  ibe  will  is 
free^)  it  is  fit  that  we  should  make  a  speaking  fiunilty,  and  a 
walking  fiiculty,  and  a  dancing  fiunilty,  by  whidi  these  actions 
are  produced,  which  are  but  several  modes  of  motion;  as  well 
as  we  make  the  will  and  imderstanding  to  be  faculties,  by 
which  the  actions  of  choosing  and  perceiving  are  produced, 
which  are  but  several  modes  of  thinking:  and  we  may  as 
properly  say  that  it  is  the  singing  faculty  sings,  and  the 
dancing  faculty  dances,  as  that  the  will  chooses,  or  that  the 
understanding  conceives;  or,  as  is  usual,  that  the  will  directs 
the  understanding,  or  the  understanding  obeys  or .  obeys 
not  the  will ;  it  being  altogether  ss  proper  and  inteUigiUe 
to  say  that  the  power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of 
singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power 
of  speaking. 

18.  This  way  of  talking,  nevertheless^  has  prevailed,  and, 
as  I  guess,  produced  great  confusion.  For  &ese  being  all 
different  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  man,  to  do  several 
actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks  fit;  but  the  power  to  do 
one  action  is  not  operated  on  by  the  power  of  doing  another 
action.  For  the  power  of  thinking  operates  not  <m  the  power 
of  choosing;  nor  the  power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of 
thinking;  no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on 
the  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power 
of  dancing,  as  any  one  who  reflects  on  it  will  easily  perceive: 
and  yet  this  is  it  i^hich  we  say  when  we  thus  speak,  that  the 
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will  operates  on  the  trnderstaiidingi  or  the  understanding  on 
the  will. 

19.  I  giant,  that  this  or  that  actual  thought  may  he  the 
oocasion  of  Tolition,*  or  exercising  the  power  a  man  has  to 
choose;  or  the  actual  choice  of  the  mind,  the  cause  of  actual 
thinlcing  on  this  or  that  thing :  as  the  actual  singing  of  such 
a  tune  may  be  the  cause  of  dancing  such  a  dance,  and  the 
actual  dancing  of  such  a  dance  the  occasion  of  singing  such  a 
tuna  But  in  all  these  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on 
another;  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  these 
powers;  it  is  the  man  Idiat  does  the  addon,  it  is  the  agent 
that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are  relations, 
not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  power  or  not  the  power 
to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or  is  not  free,  and  not  the 
power  itself.  For  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong  to 
nothing  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  power  to  act. 

20.  lAimriy    behnffsnot  to  the  Will. — ^The  attributing  to 
fitculties  that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occasion 
to  this  way  of  talking;  but  the  introducing  into 'discourses 
concerning  the  mind,  with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  nation  of 
their  operating,-  has,  I  suppose,  as  little  advanced  our  know- 
ledge in  that  part  of  ourselves,  as  the  great  use  and  mention 
of  the  like  invention  of  Acuities  in  the  operations  of  the 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  physic.     Not  that  1 1 
deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the  body  and  mind :  thoy  j 
both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operating,  else  neither  the' 
one  nor  the  other  could  operate.     ¥qt  nothing  can  operate 
that  is  not  able  to  operate;  and  that  is  not  able  to  operate 
that  has  no  power  to  operate.      Nor  do  I  deny  that  those 
words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common 

*use  of  languages  that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like 
too  much  affectation  whoUy  to  lay  them  by:  and  philosophy 
itself,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet»  when  it  appears 
in  public,  must  have  so  much  complacency  as  to  'be  clothed 
in  the  ordinary  &shion  and  language  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  it  can  consist  with  truth  and  perspicuity.  But  the  &ult 
has  been,  that  faculties  have  been  spoken  of  and  represented 
as  so  many  distinct  a^nta.  For  it  being  asked,  what  it  was 
that  digested'^tflS^m^TTn  our  stomachs ?  it  was  a  ready  and 
very  satis&ctoiy  answer  to  say,  that  it  was  the  digestive 
*  See  Pascal  on  the  Poovoir  Prochain,  Lettres  ProTincialee.— £ix 
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fiftcolty.  What  was  it  that  made  anything  oome  out  of  the 
bodjt  the  expaLdve  Acuity.  What  moyedf  the  motive 
£Bunilty.  And  so  in  the  mind,  the  intellectual  Acuity,  or  the 
understanding,  nnderstood;  and  the  elective  fecnlty,  or  ^e 
will,  willed  or  commanded.  This  is,  in  short,  to  say,  that  the 
ability  to  digest,  digested;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved; 
and  the  ability  to  understand,  understood.  For  &ealty, 
ability,  and  power,  I  think,  are  but  different  names  of  the 
same  things;  which  ways  of  speaking,  when  put  into  more 
intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much :  that 
digestion  is  performed  by  something  that  is  able  to  digest^ 
motion  by  something  able  to"  mov^  and  understanding  by 
something  aCIe'to  understand.  And,  in  truth,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  it  should  be  otherwise;*  as  strange  as  it  would 
be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without  being  able  to  be  free. 

21.  But  to  the  Agent,  or  Mam. — To  return,  then,  to  the 
inquiry  about  liberty,  I  think  the  question  is  not  proper, 
whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be  fi-ee.  Thus^ 
I  think:     • 

First,  That  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice 
of  hiB  mind,  preferring  the  existeiioe  of  any  action  to  the  non* 
existence  of  that  action,  and  vice  veisfi,  make  it  to  exist  or 
not  exist,  so  far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  a  thought  direct- 
ing the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it  move  when  it  was  at 
rest,  or  vice  vers^*  it  is  evident,  that  in  respect  of  that  I  am 
friee :  and  if  I  can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring 
one  to  the  other,  produce  either  words  or  silence,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  speak  or  hold  my  peace;  and  as  &r  as  this  power 
reaches,  of  acting  or  not  acting,  by  the  determination  of  his 
own  thought  preferring  either,  so  far  is  a  man  fr'ee.  For 
how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the  power  to 
do  what  he  will?  And  so  &r  as  any  one  can,  by  prefeiring 
any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any  action,  produce 
that  action  or  rest,  so  &r  can  he  do  what  he  will  For  such 
a  preferring  of  action  to  its  absence,  is  the  willing  of  it;  and* 
we  can  scarce  tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  fr-eer,  than  to  be 
able  to  do  what  he  wills.  So  that  in  respect  of  actions 
within  the  reach  of  such  a  power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free 
as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to  make  him. 

*  Ab  effecttre  a  piece  of  quiet  humour  as  any  perfaape  in  the  lan- 
guage.— ^Ed. 
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22.  Inrmpec^<^wU!ing,aM<mi»nolJree. — ^Bat  the  inqui- 
dtdve  mind  of  man,  willing  to  ahift  off  from  himself  as  fiur  as 
ha  oan,  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  patting  himself 
into  a  worse  state  than  that  of  fatal  neoessitj,  is  not  content 
with  this :  freedom,  unless  it  reaches  further  than  this^  will 
not  serve  the  turn;  and  it  passes  for  a  good  plea  that  a  man 
is  not  free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will  as  he  is  to  act 
what  he  wills.  Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there  yet,  there- 
£>re^  is  raised  this  further  question.  Whether  a  man  be  free 
to  will?  which  I  think  is  what  is  meant^  when  it  is  disputed 
whether  the  will  be  free.    And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 

23.  Secondly,  That  willing,  or  volition,  being  an  action, 
and  freedom  coninsting  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  a 
man  in  respect  of  willing  or  the  act  of  volition,  when  any 
action  in  his  power  is  once  proposed  to  his  thoughts,  as  pre- 
sently to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reason  whereof  is 
very  manifest;  for  it  being  imavoidable  that  the  action 
depending  oh  his  will  should  exist  or  not  exist:  and  its 
existence  or  not  existence  following  perfectly  the  determina^ 
tion  and  preference  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the 
existence  or  non  existence  of  that  action;  it  is  absolutely 
neoessaxy  that  he  will  the  one  or  the  other;  i.  e.,  prefer  the 
one  to  ^e  other:  since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow; 
and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  deter* 
mination  of  his  mind;  that  ia^  by  his  willing  it :  for  if  he  did 
not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that,  in  respect  of  the  act 
of  willing,  a  man  in  such  a  case  is  not  free:  liberty  oonmstingl 
in  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act;  which,  in  regard  of  volition,! 
a  man,  upon  such  a  proposal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably 
necessary  to  prefer  tiie  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  in 
a  man's  power,  which  is  once  so  proposed  to  his  thoughts;  a 
man  must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  upon 
which  preference  or  volition  the  action  or  its  forbearance 
certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  act  of 
volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being  that  which  he 
cannot  avoi<^  a  man  in  respect  of  that  act  of  wiUing  is 
under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  be  free;  unless  necessity 
and  freedom  can  consist  together,  and  a  man  can  be  free  and 
bound  at  once. 

24.  This,  then,  is  evident,  that,  in  aJl  proposals  of  present 
action,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will,  because 
Jie  cannot  forbear  willing :  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to 
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act  or  to  forbear  acting,  and  in  tliat  only.  For  a  man  that 
aits  still  is  said  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  bemuse  he  oaa  walk  if 
he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man  sitting  still  has  not  a  power  to 
remove  himself  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  so  likewise  a  man  fiJl- 
ing  down  a  predpioe,  though  in  motion^  is  not  at  liberty, 
because  he  cannot  stop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  bttng 
60,  it  is  pledn  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether  be 
will  determine  himself  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking  or  not : 
he  must  necessarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of  them,  walking 
or  not  walking;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  actions  in 
our  power  so  proposed,  which  are  the  far  greater  number. 
For  considering  the  vast  number  of  voluntary  actions  that 
succeed  one  another  every  moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the 
course  of^our  lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that  axe  thought 
on  or  proposed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done; 
and  in  ail  such  actions,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mind  in  reapeot 
of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  wherein  con- 
sists liberty.  The  mind,  in  that  case,  has  not  a  power  to 
forbear  willing;  it  cannot  avoid  some  determination  ooo- 
eeming  them,  let  the  consideration  be  as  short,  the  thought 
as  quick  as  it  will;  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the  state  he 
was  before  thinkings  or  changes  it;  continues  the  action, 
or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby  it  is  manifest^  that  it  ordecs 
and  directs  one,  in  preference  to  or  with  neglect  of  the  other, 
and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or  change  becomes  un- 
avoidably voluntary. 

25.  The  Will  determined  hy  eomMmg  without  it. — Sinoe^ 
then,  it  is  plain  that,  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  the  next  thing  demanded  is,  whether 
a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he  pleases^ 
motion  or  rest?  This  question  carries  the  absurdity  of  it  so 
manifestly  in  itself,  that  one  might  thereby  sufficiently  be 
convinced  that  liberty  concerns  not  the  wilL  For  to  ask 
whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  rest, 
speaking  or  silence,  which  he  pleases^  is  to  ask  whether  a 
man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he  is 
pleased  with?  A  question  which,  I  think,  needs  no  answer; 
and  they  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  suppose  one 
will  to  determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another  to  deter- 
mine thaty  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 

26«  To  avoid  these  and  the  like  absurdities,  nothing  can 
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be  of  greater  use  tiJian  to  estobliah  in  our  mindg  defcemmied 
ideas  of  the  things  under  ocmaideration.  If  the  ideas  of  liberfy 
and  Tuition  -were  veil  fixed  in  the  onderstandingB,  and 
carried  along  -with  os  in  our  mindsy  as  they  oughty  through 
an  the  questions  that  aie  raised  about  them,  I  suppose  a 
great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perpkx  men's  thoughts  and 
entangle  their  understandings  would  be  much  easier  resolved, 
and  we  riiould  perceiye  where  the  confused  signification  of 
terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  caused  uie  obscuxit  j. 

27.  Freedom, — First,  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  fineedom  consists  in  the  dependence  of  the  exis- 
tence or  not  existence  of  any  action,  upon  our  'volition  of  it ;  and 
not  in  the  dependence  of  any  action,  or  its  oontraiy,  on  our  pie- 
fevenca  A  man  standing  on  a  cli£^  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty 
yards  downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  luis  a  power  to  do 
the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards  upwards, 
far  that  he  cannot  do;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  because  he 
Jms  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  foroe 
than  his  either  holds  him  &8t  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is 
no  bnger  free  in  that  case;  because  the  doing  or  forbearance 
of  that  particular  action  is  no  longer  in  his  power.  He  that 
is  a  dose  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  being  at 
the  north  side  of  his  chambw,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty 
!feet  soathward,  because  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it;  but  is 
not»  at  the  same  time^  at  liberty  to  do  the  contraiy,  i.  e.,  to 
walk  twenty  feet  northward 

In  this,  then,  consists  freedom,  ris.,  in  our  being,  able  to  \ 
act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  wilL  * 

28.  VoUHonf  what, — Secondly,  we  must  remember,  that 
volition  or  willing  is  an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thought 
to  the  production  of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its 
power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I 
would  crave  leave  here,  under  the  word  action,  to  compre- 
hend the  forbeamnce  too  of  any  action  proposed:  sitting 
still,  or  holding  one's  peac^  when  walking  or  speaking  are 
proposed,  though  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the 
determination  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often  weighty  in 
their  consequences  as  the  ccmtraiy  actions,  may,  on  that 
considetetion,  well  enough  pass  for  actions  too :  but  this  I 
say,  tha^  I  may  not  be  mistoken,  ii  for  brevity's  sake  I 
speak  thus. 
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29.  Wha^d«ternUneathieWiU,—TinTdiY,iheirmh^ 

but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  operative  fMmliieis 
of  a  man  to  motion  or  rest,  as  &r  aa  they  depend  on  gueh 
direction,  to  the  question,  what  is  it  determines  the  willt 
the  trae  and  proper  answer  is,  the  mind.  For  that  which 
determine  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that 
partictdar  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itself  exenafling 
the  power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  this  answer  satisfies 
noty  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  question,  what  determiiMB 
the  willf  is  this,  What  moyes  the  mind,  in  every  particular 
instance,  to  determine  its  general  power  of  direding  to  thb 
or  that  particular  motion  or  restf  And  to  this  I  answer^ 
the  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state  or  addon,  is  only 
the  pi'esent  satisfaction  in  it;  the  motiye  to  change  is  always 
some  uneasiness;  nothing  setting  iis  upon  the  change  of 
state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  uneasiness.  This 
is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put  it  upon 
action,  which  for  shortness'  sake  we  will  call  determining  of 
the  wiU,  which  I  shall  more  at  large  expLun. 

30.  WUl  and  Bemrs  musi  not  be  car^ounded, — ^But,  in  the 
way  to  it>  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that,  though  I 
have  above  endeavoured  to  express  the  act  of  volition  by 
choosing,  preferring,  and  the  like  terms,  that  signify  desne 
as  well  as  volition,  -for  want  of  other  words  to  mark  that 
act  of  the  mind,  whose  proper  name  is  willing  or  volition; 
yet  it  being  a  very  simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  under* 
stand  what  it  is,  will  better  find  it  by  reflecting  on  his  own 
mind,  and  observing  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any 
variety  of  articulate  sounds  whatsoever.  This  caution  of 
being  careftil  not  to  be  misled  by  expressions  that  do  not 
enough  keep  up  the  difference  between  the  will  and  several 
acts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the 
more  necessary;  because  I  find  the  will  often  confounded 
wil^  several  of  the  affections,  especially  desire,  and  one  put 
for  the  other;  and  that  by  men  who  would  not  willingly 
be  thought  not  to  have  had  very  distinct  notions  of  thii^a, 
and  not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  ima* 
gine,  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in 
this  matter,  and  thererore  is,  as  much  as  may  be^  to  be 
avoided.  For  he  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  . 
what  passes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  shall  see  that  the 
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-will  or  poirar  of  Yolition  ia  oonyeFsant  about  noiihing,  but 
that  particular  determmation  of  the  mind,  whereby  barely 
by  a  thought  the  mind  endeavours  to  give  rise,  continuation, 
or  stop,  to  any  action  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  power. 
This,  well  considered,  plainly  shows  that  the  will  is  p^ectly 
distinguished  from  desire;  which  in  the  yeiy  same  action 
may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
will  sets  us  upon.  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige 
me  to  use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time 
I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In 
this  case,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  desire  run  counter.  I  will 
the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  my  desire  tends  ano- 
ther, and  that  the  direct  contrary  way.  A  man  who  by  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  doziness  in  his 
head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach  removed,  desires 
.to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or  hands,  (for  wher&- 
ever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  it,)  though 
yet,  whilst  he  apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  may 
translate  the  noxious  humour  to  a  more  vital  part,  his  will 
is  never  determined  to  any  one  action  that  may  serve  to  re- 
move this  pain.  Whence  it  is  .evident  that  desiring  and 
willing  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  mind,  and  consequently^ 
that  the  will,  which  is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much 
more  distinct  from  desire. 

31.  Uneaaineaa  determineg  the  WUL — ^To  return,  then,  to 
the  inquiry,  what  is  it  that  determines  the  will  in  regard  to 
our  actions?  And  that^  upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  greater  good  in 
view,  but  some  (and  for  the  most  part  the  most  pressing) 
uneasiness  a  man  is  at  present  under.  This  is  that  whi^ 
suooessively  determines  the  will,  and  sets  us  upon  those 
actions  we  perform.  This  uneasiness  we  may  call,  as  it  is, 
desire;  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  for  want  of  some 
absent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what  sort  soever,  and 
disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneasiness;  and  with  this  is  always 
joined  desire,  equal  to  the  pain  or  uneasiness  felt,  and  is 
scarce  distinguishable  from  it.  For  desire  being  nothing  but 
an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  an  absent  good,  in  reference  to 
any  pain  felt,  ease  is  that  absent  good;  and  till  that  ease  be 
attained,  we  may  call  it  desire,  nobody  feeling  pain  that  he 
wishes  not  to  be  eased  o^  with  a  desire  equal  to  that  pain, 
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and  inseparable  from  it.  Besides  tliis  desire  of  ease  fbom 
pain,  there  is  another  of  absent  positive  good;  and  here  also 
the  desire  and  uneasiness  are  eqnaL  As  much  as  we  desire 
any  absent  good,  so  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  Bat  here 
all  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the  greatness  it  has,  or 
is  acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain  equal  to  that  great- 
ness; as  all,  pain  causes  desire  equal  to  itself:  because  the 
absence  of  good  is  not  always  a  pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain 
is.  And  therefore  absent  good  may  be  looked  on,  and  con- 
sidered without  desire.  But  so  much  as  there  is  anywhere  of 
desire,  so  much  there  is  of  uneasiness. 

32.  Desire  is  Uneasiness. — ^That  desire  is  a  state  of  uneasi- 
ness, every  one  who  reflects  on  himself  wiU  quickly  find. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man 
says  of  hope,  (which  is  not  much  different  fix>m  it,)  **  that  it 
being  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick?"  and  that  still  propor- 
tionable to  the  greatness  of  the  desire;  which  sometimes 
raises  the  uneasiness  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry 
out,  "Give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  desired,  or  I 
die!***  life  itself,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  cannot 
be  borne  imder  the  lasting-  and  unremoved  pressure  of  sack 
an  uneasiness. 

33.  The  Uneasiness  of  Desire  determines  the  WiU, — Good 
and  evil,  present  and  absent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind: 
but  that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time 
to  time,  to  every  voluntary  action,  is  the  uneasiness  of 
desire,  fixed  on  some  absent  good:  either  negative^  as 
indolence  to  one  in  pain ;  or  positive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleasure. 
That  it  is  this  uneasiness  that  determines  the  will  to  the 
successive  voluntary  actions  whereof  the  greatest  part  of  our 
lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  conducted  through 
different  courses  to  different  ends,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
both  from  experience  and  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

34.  This  is  the  Spring  of  Action. — ^When  a  man  is 
perfectly  content  with  the  state  he  is  in,  which  is  when  he  is 
perfectly  without  any  imeasiness,  what  industry,  what  action, 
what  will  is  there  left,  but  to  continue  in  iti  Of  this  every 
man's  observation  will  satisfy  him.  And  thus  we  see  our 
all-wise  Maker,  suitably  to  our  constitution  and  frame,  aikd 

*  Omms,  zzx.  1« 
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^will  to  other  actionB.  On  the  other  side,  let  a  drtmkard  see 
that  his  health  decays,  his  estate  wastes,  discredit  and 
diseases,  and  the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved 
drink,  attends  him  in  the  course  he  follows;  yet  the  returns 
of  uneasiness  to  miss  his  oompamcms,  the  habitual  thirst  after 
his  cups  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though 
he  has  in  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty,  and  perhaps 
of  the  joys  of  another  life:  the  least  of  which  is  no  incon- 
siderable good,  but  such  as  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than 
the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle 
chat  of  a  soaking  dub.  It  is  not.  want  of  viewing  the 
greater  good ;  for  he  sees  and  acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  drinking  hours,  wiU  take  resolutions  to 
pursue  the  greater  good;  but  when  the  uneasiness  to  miss 
his  accustomed  delight  returns,  the  greater  acknowledged 
good  loses  its  hold,  and  the  present  uneasiness  determines  the 
will  to  the  accustomed  action;  which  thereby  gets  stronger 
footing  to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  makes  secret  promises  to  himself  that  he  will  do 
so  no  more;  this  is  the  last  time  ho  will  act  against' the 
attainment  of  those  greater  goods.  And  thus  he  is  from 
time  to  time  in  the  state  of  that  unhappy  complaiuer,  video 
meliora  proboque,  deteriora  seqnor:*  which  sentence,  allowed 
for  true,  and  made  good  by  constant  experience,  may  this, 
and  possibly  no  other  way,  be  easily  made  intelligibla 

36.  BecavM  the  Removai  of  Unecuineaa  is  ths  fint  Step  to 
Happine88. — ^If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  what  ex- 
perience makes  so  evident  in  fiu^t,  and  examine,  why  it  is 
uneasiness  alone  operates  on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its 
choice,  we  shall  find  that,  we  being  capable  but  of  one  deter- 
mination of  the  will  to  one  action  at  once,  the  present 
uneasiness  that  we  are  under  does  naturally  determine  the 
wiLl,t  in  order  to  that  happiness  which  we  all  aim  at  in  all 
our  actions;  forasmuch  as  whilst  we  are  under  any  uneasiness, 
we  cannot  apprehend  ourselves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it; 
pain  and  imeasiness  being  by  every  one  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconsistent  with  happiness,  spoiling  the  relish  even  of 

•  This  line  of  Ovid  is  neftrij  parallelled  by  St.  Paul :  "When  I  choose 
the  good,  evil  is  present  with  me." — Ed. 

i*  As  for  example:  Esau  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
—Ed. 
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those  good  things  which  yre  have;  a  little  pain  serving  to 
mar  all  the  pleasure  -we  rejoiced  in.  And  therefore  that 
which  of  course  determines  the  choice  of  our  will  to  the 
next  action,  will  always  he  the  removing  of  pain,  as  long  as 
we  have  any  left^  as  the  first  and  necessary  step  towards 
happines& 

37*.  Beomtge  UneadneM  ahne  is  prssmt. — ^Another  reaaon 
whj  it  is  uneasiness  alone  determines  the  will,  is  this: 
because  that  alone  is  present,  and  it  is  against  the  nature  of 
things^  that  what  is  absent  should  operate  .where  it  is  Hot^ 
It  may  be  said,  rthat  absent  good  may  by  contemplation  be 
brought  home  to  the  mind,  and  made  present.  The  idea  of 
it  indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  present  there; 
but  nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  present  good,  able  to 
counterbalaiice  the  removal  of  any  uneasiness  which  we  are 
under,  till  it  raises  our  desire;  and  the  uneasiness  of  that 
has  the  prevalency  in  determining  the  wilL  Till  then,  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  whatever  is  good,  is  there  only,  like 
other  ideas,  the  object  of  bare  unactive  speculation,  but 
opehites  not  on  the  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work;  the  reason 
whereof  I  shall  show  by  and  by.  '  How  many  are  to  be 
fotmd,  that  have  had  lively  representations  set  before  their 
minds  of  the-  unspeakable  joys  of  heaven,  which  they  acknow^ 
ledge  both  possible  and  probable  too,  who  yet  would  be  con« 
tent  to  take  up  with  their  happiness  herel  And  so  the 
prevailing  uiieasiness  of  their  desires,  let  loose  after  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  take  their  turns  in  the  determining  their 
wills;  and  all  that  while  they  take  not  one  step,  are  not  one 
jot  moved  towards  the  good  things  of  another  life,  considered 
as  ever  so  great. 

38.  BecaiiseaUtoho  allow  ths  Jays  of  ffeavmposaib^ 
them  not — ^Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good, 
as  it  appears  in  contemplation  greater  or  less  to  the  under- 
standing, which  is  the  state  of  all  absent  good,  and  that 
which  in  the  received  opinion  the  will  is  supposed  to  move 
to,  and  to  be  moved  by,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  get 
loose  horn  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  propoaod 
and  considered  as  possible.  For  all  absent  good,  by  which 
alone,  barely  proposed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us  on  action,  being 
only  possible,  but  not  infistllibly  certain:  it  is  unavoidable 
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that  the  infinitelj  greater  possible  good  khonld  regularly  and 
oonstanily  determine  the  will  in  all  the  suooessive  actiong  it 
directs :  and  then  we  should  keep  constantly  and  steadily  in 
our  course  towards  heaven,  without  ever  standing  still,  o^ 
directing  our  actions  to  any  other  end :  the  eternal  condition 
of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  (^ 
zicheSy  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we 
can  propose  to  ourselves,  though  we  should  grant  these  the 
more  probable  to  be  obtained :  for  nothing  ^ture  is  yet  in 
possession,  and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these  may  deceive 
us.  If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  good  in  view  determines 
^e  will,  so  great  a  good,  once  proposed,  could  not  but  seise 
the  will,  and  hold  it  &8t  to  the  pursuit  of  this  infinitely 
greatest  good,  without  ever  letting  it  go  again :  for  the  will 
having  a  power  over,  and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  as 
other  actions,  would,  if  it  were  so,  hold  the  contemplation  of 
the  mind  fixed  to  that  good 

JBta  any  great  Uneadneas  ia  nrnw  neglectecL — Tins  would 
be  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in 
all  its  determinations,  were  it  determined  by  that  which  is 
considered,  and  in  view,  the  greater  good;  but  that  it  is  not 
so,  is  visible  in  experience:  the  infinitely  greatest  confessed 
good  being  of%»n  neglected,  to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasi- 
ness of  our  desires  pursuing  trifles.  *  But  though  the  greatest 
allowed,  even  everlasting  unspeakable  good,  which  has  some- 
times moved  and  affected  the  mind,  does  not  sted&stly  hold 
the  will,  yet  we  see  any  very  great  and  prevailing  uneasiness, 
having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  lets  it  not  go;  by  which 
we  may  be  convinced  what  it  is  that  determines  the  wilL 
Thus  any  vehement  pain  of  the  body,  the  ungovernable  pas- 
sion of  a  man  violently  in  love,  or  the  impatient  desire  of 
revenge,  keeps  the  will  steady  and  intent  ;t  and  the  will,  thus 

*  ThuB  we  find  Lady  Montague  prefeninflr  the  condition  of  a  rich 
Eftiendi,  with  xdl  his  ignorance^  to  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  all  his 
knowledge.  — Ed. 

t  A  Btrikinff  iUnstration  of  this  is  furnished  by  an  anecdote  of 
the  Italian  painter,  Cararaggio;  who^  having  received  a  blow  from 
a  Milanese  nobleman,  was  reAised  satisfaction,  upon  the  ground  that, 
being  of  mean  rank,  he  had  no  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman. 
Stui^  to  the  quick  by  this  second  and  worse  insult,  Garavaggio  left 
Itely  in  disgust,  and  travelled  into  the  East»  where  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Knights  of   St  John  of  Jerusalem.      Here^   by 
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determined,  never  lets  the  understanding  lay  by  ihe  objeet^ 
but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  powers  of  the  body  are 
uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the  determination  of 
the  will,  influeneed  by  that  topping  uneasiness  as  long  as  it 
lasts;  whereby  it  seems  to  me  evident^  that  the  will  or  powar 
of  setting  us  upon  one  action  in  preference  to  all  otheru,  is 
determined  in  us  by  uneasiness.  And  whether  this  be  not  so^ 
I  desire  every  one  to  observe  in  himsel£ 

39.  Desire  aocompanies  aU  Unecainess, — ^I  have  hitherto 
chiefly  instanced  in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  whi^ 
determines  the  will;  because  that  is  the  chief  and  most  sen- 
sible, and  the  will  seldom  orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any 
voluntary  action  performed  without  some  desire  accompany- 
ing it;  which  I  think  is  the  reason  why  the  will  and  desire 
are  so  <^ten  confounded.  But  yet  we  are  not  to  look  upon 
the  uneasiness  which  makes  up,  or  at  least  accompanies  most 
of  the  other  passions,  as  wholly  excluded  in  the  case.  Avski- 
sion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  shao^,  &c,  have  each  their  uneasiness 
too,  and  thereby  influence  the  will  These  passions  are 
scarce  any  of  them  in  life  and  practice  simple  and  alone,  and 
wholly  unmixed  with  others:  though  usually  in  discouxae 
and  contemplation,  that  carries  the  name  which  operates 
strongest,  and  appears  most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind : 
nay,  there  is,  I  think,  scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found 
without  desire  joined  with  it.  I  am  sure  wherever  there  is 
uneasiness,  there  is  desire:  for  we  constantly  desire  happi- 
ness; and  whatever  we  feel  of  uneasiness,  so  much  it  ia 
certain  we  want  of  happiness,  even  in  our  own  opinion ;  let 
our  state  and  condition  otherwise  be  what  it  will.  Besides, 
the  present  moment  not  being  our  eternity,  whatever  our 
enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  present,  and  desire  goes 
with  our  foresight,  and  that  still  carries  the  will  with  it.  So 
that  even  in  joy  itself,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action 

the  ezeroiae  of  his  tat,  and  repeated  proofs  of  indomitable  ooorage^ 
he  at  length,  after  seventeen  years,  obtained  admission  into  the  brothei^ 
hood.  Being  now  a  Knight  of  St  John,  and  consequently  noble,  he 
retaned  to  Italy,  sought  and  discovered  the  Milanese  who  had  for* 
meiiy  insulted  him ;  and  there  existing  no  longer  any  pretext  for  refosiag 
Oaravatfgio  the  satisfaction  he  demanded,  the  luragmy  noble  met  him  in 
the  fieLoT  where  he  wsshed  out  with  his  Uood  the  insult  he  had  so  many 
yean  before  offered  the  revengeful  painter;  who,  after  thus^ satiating  hk 
feelings  of  vengeaaoe^  retniad  to  his  profossioiud  punuits.-— Bn. 
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-whereon  the  enjoyment  depends,  Ib  the  desire  to  continue  it, 
and  fear  to  lose  it :  and  wheneTer  a  greater  iiiieaaineeB  than 
that  takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  presently  is  by  that 
detennined  to  some  new  action,  and  the  present  delight 
neglected 

40.  The  most  frtsmmg  Uneamnesa  naiwralBLy  determines  the 
WilL — ^But  we  being  in  this  world  beset  with  sondiy  on- 
easinesses,  distracted  with  different  desires^  the  next  inqniiy 
natorally  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency  in  de« 
termining  the  will  to  the  ne3ct  acticm?  and  to  that  the  answer 
isy  that  ordinarily,  which  is  the  most  pressing  of  those  that 
are  judged  capable  of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will 
being  the  power  of  directing  our  operative  faculties,  to  some 
action,  for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  towards 
what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable :  that  would  be  to 
suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedly  to  act  for  an  eudf 
only  to  lose  its  labour;  for  so  it  is  to  act  for  what  is  judged 
not  attainable ;  and  therefore  very  great  uneasinesses  move  not 
the  will  when  they  are  judged  not  capable  of  a  cure :  they  in 
that  case  put  us  not  upon  endeavours.  But,  these  set  apart> 
the  most  important  and  urgent  uneasiness  we  at  that  time 
feel,  is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the  will  successively, 
in  that  train  of  voluntary  actions  which  makes  up  our  lives. 
The  greatest  present  uneasiness  is  the  spur  to  action,  that  is 
constantly  felt,  and  for  the  most  part  determines  the  will  in 
its  choice  of  l^e  next  addon.  For  this  we  must  carry  along 
with  us,  that  the  jfwoper  and  only  object  of  the  will  is  some 
action  of  ours^  and  nothing  else :  for  we  producing  nothing  by 
our  willing  it»  but  some  action  in  our  power,  it  is  there  the 
will  terminates,  and  reaches  no  further.* 

41.  AU  desire  Happiness, — ^If  it  be  fiirther .  asked,  what 
it  is  moves  desire)  I  answer,  happiness,  and  that  alon& 
Happiness  and  misery  are  the  names  of  two  extremes,  the 

*  "I  find  I  can  exdte  ideas  in  my  mind  at  plearare^  and  Taiy  and 
shift  the  floene  as  oft  as  I  think  fit  It  is  no  more  than  willing,  and 
straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises  in  mv  ^'^''^J^  ^^  hy  the  same  power 
it  is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for  another.  This  making  and  unmaking 
of  ideas  doth  very  properly  doiominate  the  mind  active.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  and  grounded  on  ezperienoe :  but  when  we  talk  of  unthinking 
agents,  and  c?  exoitinff  ideas  ezcluaiye  of  volition,  we  only  amuse  our- 
solves  with  woids."  (Berkeley,  Pringiples  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  28.) 
— ^Ed. 
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utmofit  bounds  "whereof  we  know  not;  it  is  what  ^  eye  bsiAi 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  oonoeive."  But  of  some  degrees  of  betii 
we  have  very  lively  impressions^  made  by  several  instances 
of  delight  and  joy  on  the  one  side,  and  torment  and  schtow 
on  the  other;  Which,  for  shortness'  sake,  I  shall  comprehend 
under  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  there  being  pleasnve 
and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body :  **  with  him  ia 
fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasure  for  evermore :"  or,  to  speak 
truly,  they  are  all  of  the  mind;  though  some  have  tiieir 
rise  in  the  mind  from  thought^  others  in  the  body  £rom  oep- 
tain  modifications  of  motion. 

42.  Happiness,  what. — ^Happiness,  then,  in  its  full  extent, 
is  the  utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and  miaeiythe 
utmost  pain;*  and  the  lowest  degree  of  what  can  be  called 
happiness  is  so  much  ease  from  all  pain,  and  so  much  present 
pleasure,  as  without  which  any  one  cannot  be  contents 
Now,  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the 
operation  of  certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  oar 
bodies,  and  in  different  degrees;  therefore  what  has  an  apt- 
ness to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good,  and  what 
is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for  no  other  reason 
but  for  its  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  and  pain  in  us,  where- 
in consists  our  happiness  and  misery.  Further,  though,  what 
is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pleasure  be  in  itself  good, 
and  what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pain  be  evil,  yet 
it  often  happens  that  we  do  not  call  it  so  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  sort;  because  when  they 
come  in  competition,  the  degrees  also  of  pleasure  and  pain 
have  justly  a  preference.  So  tiiat  if  we  will  rightly  estimate 
what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we  shall  find  it  lies  much  in 
comparison :  for  the  cause  of  every  less  degree  of  pain,  as  well 
as  every  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of  good, 
and  vice  versl  • 

43.  What  Good  is  desired,  what  not, — Though  this    be 

^  lipriiu,  in  Ub  Introduotion  to  the  Stoic  Phflooophy,  fblly  expiabm 
the  nature  of  the  supremA  good,  m  it  wu  oontemplAted  ^  that  seoi. 
(Manudact  ad  Stoic.  Philos.  t  IL  dis.  ziiL  p.  712.)  And  Seneca 
thus  briefly  and  beatttifully  deeeribee  it:  "  Proponamus  oportet  finem 
BUmmi  boni,  ad  qaein  nitamus,  ad  qaem  omne  fiustom  nostrmn  die- 
tamque  reflpiciat^  volitti  navigaatilnis  ad  aidus  afiquod  dirigendtu  eafe 
carsns."    (Ejnai  95.y~ED. 
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that  which  ia  called  good  and  evil,  and  all  good  be  the  piXH 
per  object  of  deaire  in  general,  yet  all  good,  even  seen,  and 
eonfeeaed  to  be  so,  does  not  neoeerazilj  move  every  partioolar 
man's  desire;  bnt  only  that  part,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  con- 
mdegred  and  taken  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  his  happiness. 
All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearance, 
excites  not  a  man's  desires,  who  looks  not  on  it  to  make  a 
part  of  that  happiness  wherewith  he,  in  his  present  thoogfats^ 
can  satisfy  himselE  Happiness,  under  this  view,  every  one 
eonstantly  pursues^  and  desires  what  makeaany  part  of  it: 
other  things  acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon 
without  desire^  pass  by,  and  be  content  without.  There  is 
nobody,  I  think,  so  senseless  as  to  deny  that  there  is  pleasure 
in  knowledge:  and  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  have  too 
many  followers  to  let  it  be  questioned  whether  men  are 
taken  with  them  or  no.  Now  let  one  man  place  his  satis- 
&ction  in  sensual  pleasures,  another  in  the  delight  of  know- 
ledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but  confess^  there  is  great 
pleasure  in  what  the  other  pursues;  yet^  neither  of  them 
making  the  other^s  delight  a  part  of  his  happiness,  their 
desires  are  not  moved;  but  each  is  satisfied  without  what 
the  other  enjoys,  and  so  his  will  is  not  determined  to  the 
pursuit  of  it  But  yet  as  soon  as  the  studious  man's  hunger 
and  thirst  make  him  imeasy,  he,  whose  will  was  never  de- 
termined to  any  pursuit  of  good  cheer,  poignant  sauces, 
delicious  wine,  by  the  pleasant  taste  he  has  found  in  them, 
ifl^  by  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thijst,  presently  deter- 
mined to  eating  and  drinking,  though  possibly  witii  great 
indifferency,  what  wholesome  food  comes  in  his  way.*    And, 

*  Extraordinary  stories  are  related  of  the  passion  of  seven!  individuals 
fbr  study ;  but  there  enters^  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  marvellous  into  these 
aooountSy  as  a  kind  of  seasoning  to  make  them  palataUe.  I  have  some- 
times suspected  that^  although  Aristotle  mi^ht  on  particQlar  ooosbiodi 
go  to  rest  with  a  brasen  basin  by  his  bed8ide»  and  an  iron  ball  in  his 
hand  stretched  out  over  it^  which  might  drop  into  the  l>asin  in  case  of 
deep  sleep,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  slept  without  this  apparatus.  What 
they  tell  us  of  Pierre  Castellan,  grand  almoner  of  France^  seems 
likewiM  to  require  to  be  understood  with  some  abatement;  for  we 
are  informed  that  he  hardly  passed  three  h<mn  in  sleeps  which  he 
snatched  upon  the  bare  ground,  with  no  other  pillow  than  his  robe^ 
which  he  wrapped  round  his  head;  and  that  he  was  no  soonerawake 
than  he  rushed  to  his  books  with  the  appetite  of  a  wdf.  He  was  reader 
to  Francis  I. ;  and  when  he  received  this  ^ipGintmeat  he  resuaed  hi» 
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on  the  other  side^  the  epicure  buckles  to  study,  wheu  shame 
or  the  desire  to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress  shall 
make  him  uneasy  in  the  want  of  any  sort  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  how  much  soever  men  are  in  earnest^  and  constant  in 
pursuit  of  happiness,  yet  they  may  have  a  clear  view  of  good^ 
great  and  confessed  good,  without  being  concerned  for  it^ 
or  moved  by  it»  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  hap- 
piness without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  that  they  are  always 
concerned  for;  they  can  feel  no  uneasLness  without  being 
moved.  And  therefore,  being  uneasy  in  the  want  of  what- 
ever is  judged  necessary  to  their  happiness,  as  soon  as  any 
good  appears  to  make  a  part  of  their  portion  of  happiness^ 
they  b^^  to  desire  it 

44.  Wh^  the  ffrwteat  Good  is  not  always  desired, — ^Thie^  I 
think,  any  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others^  that  the 
greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's  desires  in 
proportion  to  tSie  greatness  it  appears^  and  is  acknowledged 
to  have;  though  every  little  trouble  moves  us,  and  sets  us 
on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  reason  whereof  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  our  happiness  and  misery  itself.  All 
present  paio,  whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  present 
misery;  but  ail  absent  good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a 
necessary  part  of  our  present  happiness,  nor  the  absence  of 
it  make  a  part  of  our  misery.  If  it  did,  we  should  be  con^ 
stantly  and  infinitely  miserable;  there  bcdng  infinite  degrees 
of  happiness  which  are  not  in  our  possession.  All  uneasi- 
ness therefore  being  removed,  a  moderate  portion  of  good 
serves  at  present  to  content  men;  and  some  few  degrees  of 
pleasure  in  a  succession  of  ordinary  ei\joyments  make  up  a 
happiness,  wherein  they  can  be  satisfied.  Tf  this  were  not 
so,  there  could  be  no  room  fbr  those  indifferent  and  visibly 
trifliog  actions  to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  deteimined, 

ttoiaciiig  application,  wliioh  he  appears  for  a  while  to  have  remitted. 
Time^  in  his  eyes,  was  so  predous  that  he  would  not  spare  himself  suffi- 
cient time  to  eat  his  dinner,  being  satisfied  with  tskinf  a  morsel  of  bread 
in  the  naming,  and  eating  supper  tXfipe  o^dock.  Fashionable  people 
keep  OasteUan's  hours  now,  only  that  they  call  supper  dinner,  and  perhaps 
eat  it  an  hour  or  two  later.  GaUand,  who  wrote  this  book- worm's  life,  had 
rcMon  and  wit  on  his  side  when  be  said  that  he  was  chained  to  his  books 
niffht  and  day,  as  Prometheus  was  to  Caucasus.  (See  Bayle,  art  Cm- 
tttlan,  rem  <o).)  He  used  to  be  present  at  the  king's  dinners  and  sup- 
pot;  who  dell£^ted  in  hearing  him  display  his  wit  and  learning. --En. 
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and  wheiein  we  volantarilj  waste  so  mnch  of  onr  lives; 
wiiicli  remiflsnefls  oould  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant 
determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent  good. 
That  this  is  so,  I  think  few  people  need  go  far  from  home 
to  be  convinced.  And  indeed  in  this  life  there  are  not 
many  whose  happiness  reaches,  so  &r  as  to  afford  them  a 
constant  train  o£  moderate  mean  pleasures,  without  any 
mixture  of  uneasiness;  and  yet  they  could  be  content  to 
stay  here  for  ever:  though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  a  state  of  eternal  durable  joys  after 
this  life,  far  surpassing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  here. 
Nay,  they  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  more  possible  than  the 
attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  honour, 
riches,  or  pleasure  which  they  pursue,  and  for  which  they 
neglect  that  eternal  state;  but  yet,  in  fUU  view  of  this  dif- 
ference, satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  a  perfect,  secure,  and 
lasting  happiness  in  a  fature  state,  and  under  a  clear  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  to  be  had  here,  whilst  they  bound  their 
happiness  within  some  little  enjoyment  or  aim  of  this  life^ 
and  exclude  the  joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  necessary 
part  of  it;  their  desires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  ap- 
parent good,  nor  their  wills  deteimined  to  any  actio!^,  or 
endeavour  for  its  attainment. 

45.  Why  not  hemg  desiredy  it  moves  twt  the  TTiZ?.— The 
ordinary  necessities  of  our  lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them 
with  the  uneasiness  of  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  weariness 
with  labour,  and  sleepiness,  in  their  constant  returns^  kc^ 
To  which,  if,  besides  accidental  harms,  we  add  the  fantas- 
tical uneasiness  (as  itch  after  honour,  power,  or  riches,  kc,) 
which  acquired  habits  by  fashion,  example,  and  education 
have  settled  in  us,  and  a  thousand  other  irregular  desires, 
which  custom  has  made  natural  to  us^  we  shall  find  that 
a  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vatwnt  from  these   un- 

*  Sir  ThomM  Mora  bM  a  lively  «nd  somewbat  sportive  description  of 
the  way  in  which,  when  in  high  office^  a  man's  days  are  usuaUy  spent: 
*' While  in  pleading,  and  bearing,  and  in  jadging  or  oomparing  of 
cauMfl^  in  waiting  on  some  men  upon  business^  and  others  oiit^  re- 
spect, the  greatest  part  of  the  day  is  spent  on  other  men's  aflkim,  the' 
remainder  of  it  most  be  given  to  my  fiuaily  at  home:  so  that  I  can 
reserve  no  part  of  it  to  myself,  that  is,  to  my  study:  I  must  talk  with 
my  wife^  and  chat  with  my  chfldren,  and  I  hanre  somewhat  to  say  to 
my  senranti."     (Utopia^  p.  8.) — En. 
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easinesses,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  ramoter 
absent  good.*  We  are  seldom  at  eaae^  and  free  enough 
from  the  solicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  desires,  biri» 
a  constant  saooession  of  imeaainesses  out  of  that  stock  ^whidi 
natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up,  take  the 
will  in  their  turns:  and  no  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched, 
which  by  such  a  determination  of  the  will  we  are  set  upon, 
but  anothei*  uneaeiness  is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.  For  the 
removing  of  the  pains  we  feel,  and  are  at  present,  pressed 
with,  being  the  getting  out  of  misery,  and  consequentij  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  happiness,  absent  good, 
though  thought  on,  confessed,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not 
making  any  part  of  this  unhappiness  in^  its  absence*  is 
justled  out,  to  make  way  for  the  removBl  of  those  uneari- 
nesses  we  feel;    till   due   and  repeated  contemplation  has 

*  Id  fkct,  the  most  powerful  and  fortunate  of  human  beings  have  been 
so  little  BUfloeptible  of  the  attraction  of  any  good  whatever,  that»  having 
enjoyed  all  that  IHe  in  their  station  has  to  bMtow,  they  have  oompbined 
that  it  is  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  tpirit  On  this  point,  the  reader 
wiU  doubtless  remember  the  well-known  confession  of  the  Spanish  Caliph, 
Abder-ihaman :  **I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  yean  in  victory  or 
peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  drnded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected 
by  my  allies.  Hiches  and  honours,  power  and  pleasores  have  waited 
on  my  call ;  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting 
to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  d]%entlv  numbered  the  da^ 
of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot:  they 
amount  to  FOUBTBXK.  O  mkn !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present 
world! "  (Cardonne,  Histoire  de  rAirique  et  de  I'Bspam  i  P-  S29,  ei 
seq.)  Upon  which  Gibbon  has  the  foUowii^  note :  "This  confesnon; 
the  complaints  of  Solomon  of  the  vani^  of  this  world,  (read  Prior's 
verfooeebut  eloquent  poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  Emperor 
S^hed,  (Rambler,  No.  204,  20S,)  will  be  Inumphantly  quoted  by  the 
detractors  of  human  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  immoderate ; 
their  estimates  are  seldom  impartiaL  If  I  may  speak  of  myself  (the 
only  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certaintyi)  my  hM>py  hours  have 
far  exceeded,  and  iar  exceed  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  Caliph  of 
Spain;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the 
pleasiuff  labour  of  the  present  composition."  (t  x.  p.  89,  et  seq.) 
Haitiaf  had  long  ago  drawn  »  stDoilar  pioinre  of  the  miseries,  of  hmnan 
li&. 

At  nostri  bene  oomputentur  aani ;  eta 
"  Let  our  years  be  fiurly  computed :  that  which  is  consumed  in  melan- 
choly fevers,  in  heavy  languor,  in  painful  evils,  must  be  separated  from 
the  valuable  part  of  lifi»^we  are  children,  though  we  seem  to  be  dd. 
He  who  shMUd  consider  the  life  of  Priam,  or  of  Nestor,  as  of  long 
duration,  would  be  much  deceived*  and  in  the  wrong.  Life  is  not  t» 
it're,  but  to  U  happy**  (^pig*  vi*  70.) — ^En. 
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1»0iight  it  nearer  to  <rar  mind)  giren  some  reliah  of  it^  and 
rcdsed  in  ns  some  demxe:  whic^  then  beginning  to  make  a 
part  of  our  present  imenftineBS,  stands  upon  fftir  tenns  with 
the  rest  to  be  satisfied;  and  so,  aooording  to  its  greatness 
and  preflBoie,  comes  in  its  turn  to  determine  the  will 

46.  Due  Comidaraiion  rotaw  Deaire. — ^And  thus,  by  a  due 
consideration,  and  examining  any  good  proposed,  it  is  in  our 
power  to  raise  our  desires  in  a  due  pzopoition  to  the  value  of 
that  good,  whereby  in  its  turn  and  place  it  may  come  to 
work  upon  the  wOl,  and  be  pursued  For  good,  though 
appearing,  and  allowed  ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised 
desires  in  oiur  minds,  and  thereby  made  us  uneasy  in  its 
want,  it  reaches^  not  our  wills;  we  are  not  within  the  q)here 
of  its  activity,  oar  wiUs  being  under  the  determination 
only  of  those  uneasinessea  which  are  present  to  ua^  which 
(whilst  we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  give  the  will  its  next  determination;  the  balancings 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only  which  desire 
9hall  be  next  satisfied,  which  uneasiness  first  removed 
Whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  long  as  any  uneasiness,  any 
desire  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room  for  good,  barely 
as  such,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all  to  determine  it.  Be- 
*  cause,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  step  in  our  endeavours  after 
happiness  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  miseiy, 
and  to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leisure  for 
nothing  elae^  till  every  uneasiness  we  feel  be  perfectly  re- 
moved; which,  in  the  multitude  of  wants  and  desires  we  are 
beset  with  in  this  imperfect  state,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever 
freed  from  in  this  world 

47«  The  Power  to  9usp$nd  the  ProeecuUon  of  any  J)edre 
makee  woiy  for  Coneidenxlion. — There  being  in  us  a  great 
many  uneasinesses  always  soliciting,  and  reedy  to  determine 
the  will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  pressing  should  determine  the  will  to  the  next  action; 
and  BO  it  does  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always.  For  the 
mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  in  experience^  a 
power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfoction  of  any  of 
its  desirefl^  and  so  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
aider  the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  ou  all  sides,  and 
Veigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man  has; 
«nd  from  the  not  using  of  it  right  comes  all  that  variety  of 
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mistakes;  errors,  and  faults  wliich  ve  nm  into  in  the  ccm- 
duct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavoars  after  happiness;^ 
whilst  we  precipitate  the  determination  of  oar  wills,  and 
engage  too  soon  before  due  examination.  To  prevent  this, 
we  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  this  or  that 
desire^  as  eveiy  one  daily  may  experiment  in  himsel£  This 
seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  lib^ty;  in  this  seems  to  oon« 
sist  that  which  is  (as  I  tliink  impropeiiy)  called  free-wilL 
For  during  this  su8|)eDsion  of  any  desire,  before  the  will  bo 
determined  to  action,  and  the  action  (whidi  follows  iAaA  de* 
termination)  done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examine,  view, 
and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  going  to  do; 
and  when,  upon  due  examination,  we  have  judged,  we  have 
done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  pursuit  of 
our  happiness;  and  it  is  not  a  &ult,  but  a  perfection  of  our 
nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act  according  to  the  last  result  of 
a  fair  examination. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  cur  ovm  Judgmefni,  is  no  Bestraini 
to  Liberty. — This  is  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  dimi- 
nution of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improvement  and 
benefit  of  it;  it  is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  ^  end  and  ose 
of  our  liberty;  and  the  further  we  are  removed  from  sudi  a 
determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  * 
pei*fect  indifference  in  the  mind,  not  ddberminaUe  by  its 
last  judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  ariitend 
Its  choice,  would  be  so  far  ^m  being  an  advantage  and 
excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be  as 
great  an  imperfection)  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act  or 
not  to  act  till  determined  by  the  will  would  be  an  imper- 
fection  on  the  other  side.  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  up 
his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  rest  quiet :  he  is  perfectly  in^ 
different  in  either;  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him, 
if  he  wanted  that  power,  if  he  were  deprived  of  that  in- 
differency. But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  he 
had  the  same  indifferency,  whether  he  would  prefer  the  lifi- 
ing  up  his  hand,  or  its  remaining  in  rest,  when  it  would 
save  his  head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming :  it  is  as 
much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  preferring, 
should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  uctiiig 

*  Hence  the  wiadom  of  the  old  Greek  proverb^    Sirev?i|  fipaiit^C' 
(Haaten  dowiy.)— Ed. 
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should  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and  the  oertaiaer  sach 
determination  ia,  the  greater  is  the  perfection.  Nay,  were 
we  determined  by  anything  but  the  last  result  of  our  own 
minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were 
not  fiee;  the  very  end  of  our  freedom  beang,  that  we  may 
attain  the  good  we  choose.  And  therefore  every  man  is 
put  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  to  be  determined  in  willing  by  his  own  thought 
and  judgment  what  is  best  for  him  to  do;  else  he  would  be 
under  the  determination  of  some  other  than  himself,  whichj 
is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's  will,  in  evezy 
determination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that  a 
man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have,  at 
the  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it 
in  his  present  thoughts  before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then 
thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  un- 
less he  can  have  and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the 
same  time;  a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted! 

49.  The  Jree8i  Agents  are  ao  cletermined. — If  we  look  upon 
those  superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happiness, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  judge  that  they  are  ihore  steadily 
determined  in  their  choice  of  good  than  we;  and  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free  than  we 
axe.  And  if  it  were  fit  for  such  poor  finite  creatures  as  we 
are  to  pronounce  what  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  could 
do,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  Qod  himself  cannot  choose 
what  is  not  good;  the  fireedom  of  the  Almighty  hinderH  not 
his  being  determined  by  what  is  best 

50.  A  oonUcmt  Dekrmimaiion  to  a  Ftursint  o/Happineia  no 
Abridgment  qf  Liberty, — But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  mis- 
taken part  of  liberty,  let  me  aak,  *' Would  any  one  be  a 
changeling,  because  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  consider^ 
ations  tlum  a  wise  man?  Is  it  worth  the  'name  of  freedom 
to  be  at  hberty  to  play  the  fool,  and  draw  shame  and  misery 
upon  a  man's  sdf  1"  If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  o£ 
reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judg- 
ment which  keeps  us  from  choosing  or  doing  the  worse,  be 
liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  freemen; 
but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would  choose  to  be  mad  fixr  the 
sake  of  such  liberty,  but  he  J^t  is  mad  already.  The  con- 
stant desire  of  happiness,  and  th^  constraint  it  puts  upon 
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OS  to  act  for  it>  nobody,  I  think,  aoconnto  an  aliridgmeiit 
of  Hberij,  or  at  least  an  abridgment  of  Hbertj  to  be  oona* 
plained  o£  God  Afanighty  himself  is  nnder  the  necoaaily 
of  being  happy;  and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is 
•0^  the  nearer  is  its  approach  to  infinite  perfection  and 
happiness.  That  in  ihis  state  of  ignorance  ve  shoit* 
sighted  creofcnres  might  not  mistake  trae  felicity,  we  are 
endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particoliur  desm,  and 
keep  it  from  detennining  the  will,  and  engaging  ns  in  action. 
This  is  standing  still  where  we  are  not  safficiently  assitred 
of  the  way;  examination  is  consolting  a  goida  The  dete*^ 
mination  of  the  will  upon  inquiry,  is  following  the  directloii 
of  that  guide:  and  he  that  has  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act, 
according  as  such  detennination  directs,  is  a  free  agent ;  such 
determination  abridges  not  that  power  wherein  liberty  ocxa- 
sists.  He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prison 
doors  set  ofpea  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  because  be  may 
either  go  or  stay,  as  he  beet  likes;  though  his  preference  be 
determined  to  stay,  by  the  darknena  of  the  night,  or  illness 
of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He  ceases  not  lo 
be  free,  though  the  desire  of  some  oonvenience  to  be  had 
there  absolutely  determines  his  preference,  and  makes  hiih 
stay  in  his  prison. 

51.  The  If^ioesnitf  qfpurming  true  HappimeaB  the  Fovmdfk- 
UnmoflAberiy. — ^As,  therefore,  the  highest  perfection  of  in* 
tellectual  nature  lies  in  a  careful  and  constant  pursuit  of  trae 
and  solid  happiness^  so  the  care  of  ourselves,  thiat  we  mistake 
not  imaginary  for  real  happiness,  is  the  necessary  foundation 
of  our  lib«!ty*  The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  general,  which  is  our  greatest  good, 
and  which,  as  such,  our  desires  always  follow,  the  more  are 
wefree  firam  any  necessary  determination  of  our  will  to  any 
particular  action,  and  from  a  necessaty  compliance  with  our 
desure,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing  preferable 
good,  till  we  have  duly  examined  whether  it  has  a  tendency 
to>  or  be  inconsistent  with,  our  real  happiness:  and  therefi)re, 
tiU  we  are  as  much  informed  upon  this  inquiiy  as  the  wei^t 
of  the  matter  and  the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  we  ar^ 
by  the  necessity  of  preferring  and  pursuing  true  happiness  as 
oor  greatest  good,  obliged  to  suspend  the  satis&ction  of  our 
deeiree  in  p«rtacalar  cases. 
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62,  The  J?ftwof^  o/U. — ^This  is  the  hinge  on  which  tttiHB 
the  liberty  of  int^ectoal  beings,  in  their  constant  endeaToun 
alter  and  a  steady  prosecution  of  tius  felicity,  that  they  can 
suspend  this  proseoation  in  particolar  cases,  till  they  had 
looked  before  them,  and  informed  themselves  whether  that 
particular  thing,  which  is  then  proposed  or  desired,  lie  in  the 
way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  teal  part  of  that  which 
is  their  greatest  good:  for  the  inclination  and  tenden<7  ^ 
tbeir  natnre  to  happiness  is  an  obligation  and  motive  to 
them,  to  take  care  not  to  mistake  or  miss  it;  and  so  neces- 
aaxily  pats  them  upon  caution,  deliberation,  and  wariness  in 
the  direction  of  their  particular  actions,  which  are  the  means 
to  obtain  it.  Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  porsurt 
ij/£  resl  bliss,  the  same  necessity  with  the  same  force  establishes 
su^pense^  deliberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire^ 
whether  the  satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
true  happiness^  and  mislead  us  from  it.  This,  as  seems  to 
me,  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite  intellectual  beings;  and  I 
desire  it  may  be  well  considered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and 
exercise  of  all  the  liberty  men  have,  are  capable  o^  or  can 
be  useful  to  them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of 
their  actions,  does  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  suspend  their 
desires,  and  stop  them  from  determimng  their  wills  to  any 
action,  till  they  have  duly  and  fiiirly  examined  the  good  and 
evil  of  it,  as  &r  forth  as  the  weight  of  the  thing  requires. 
This  we  are  able  to  do;  and  when  we  have  done  it,  we  have 
done  our  duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  indeed  all 
that  needs.  For,  since  the  will  supposes  knowledge  to  guide 
its  choice,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  unde- 
termined, till  we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what 
we  desire.  What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of 
ooDsequences  linked  <me  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  last 
dstermination  of  the  judgment,  which  whether  it  shall  be 
upon  a  htmij  and  jwecipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature 
examination,  is  in  our  power;  experience  showing  us.  that  in 
most  cases  we  are  able  to  suspend  the  present  satisfaction  of 
any  desira 

d3.  Oovemmmi  of  our  Fauiona  the  rigid  Improvement  qf 
Liberty. — ^But  if  any  extreme  disturbance  (as  sometimes  it 
hf^pens)  popBCsnofl  our  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the 
radE,  an  impeituous  uneasiness^  as  of  love^  anger,  or  any  other 
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-violent  passion,  running  away  with  ns^  aHowB  as  not  tlie 
liberty  of  thought,  and  we  are  not  matfters  enough  of  our  own 
minds  to  consider  thoroughly  and  examine  fi^rly;  God,  vrho 
knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weakness,  and  requires  of  us  oo 
more  than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  sees  what  was  and  what  wns 
not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful  Father. 
But  the  forbearance  of  a  too  hasty  compliance  with  onr  desires^ 
the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our  passions,  so  that  our  un- 
derstandings may  be  free  to  examine,  aod^reason  unbiassed 
give  its  judgment,  being  that  whereon  a  right  direotioii  of 
ouv  conduct  to  true  happiness  depends;  it  is  in  tins  we  should 
employ  onr  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we  should 
take  pains  to  suit  the  rdlish  of  our  minds  to  the  true  intrinsie 
good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not  permit  an  allowed  or 
supposed  possible  great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our 
thoughts,  without  leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  ituelf 
there,  till,  by  a  due  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  haive 
formed  appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  our^ 
selyes  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it. 
And  how  much  this  is  in  eveiy  one's  power,  by  making  reso- 
lutions to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  eveiy  one 
to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his  pasaioii^ 
nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and  carrying  him  into 
action ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  mao»  he 
can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  if  he  wQL 

54.  How  Men  come  to  pu/nue  dxffertml  Oowrme.  —  Erom 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that,  though  tdl  men  desire  happiness,  yet 
their  wills  carry  them  so  contrarily,  and  consequently,  some 
of  them  to  what  is  evil  And  to  ^is  I  say,  that  the  vaiious 
and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in  the  world  do  not 
argue  that  they  do  not  all  pursue  good,  but  that  the  same 
thmg  is  not  good  to  every  man  alike.  This  variety  of  pur* 
suits  shows,  that  eveiy  one  does  not  place  his  happiness  ia 
the  same  thing,  or  choose  the  same  way  to  it.  Were  all 
the  concerns  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed 
study  and  knowledge^  and  another  hawking  and  hunting: 
why  one  chose  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  another  sobriety 
and  riches,  would  not  be  because  evesy  one  of  these  did  not 
aim  at  his  own  happiness,  but  because  their  haj^ineas  was 
placed  in  different  things.     And  therefore  it  was  a  right 
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answer  of  the  physioian  to  his  patient  that  had  sore  eyes: 
^  If  you  have  more  pleasnrB  in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the 
use  of  your  si^t^  wine  is  good  for  yoa;  but  if  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  be  greater  to  yon  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is 
naught.'^ 

55.  The  mind  has  a  difierent  relish^  as  well  as  the  palab^ 
and  yon  will  as  froitlesaly  endeavour  to  delight  all  men  with 
riches  or  glory  ^which  yet  some  men  place  their  happiness 
in)  as  you  would  to  aadsfy  all  men's  hunger  with  cheese  or 
lobsters,  which,  though  very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to 
some,  are  to  others  extremely  nauseous  and  offensive;  and 
many  people  would  with  reason  prefer  the  griping  of  an 
bxmgry  belly  to  those  dishes  which  are  a  feast  to  others. 
Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philosophers  of  old  did  in 
vain  inquire,  whether  snmmum  bonum  consisted  in  riches, 
or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation.  And  they 
might  have  as  reasonably  disputed,  whether  the  best  reUsh 
were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plums,  or  nuts,  and  have  divided 
themselves  into  sets  upon  it  For,  as  pleasant  tastes  depend 
not  on  the  things  themselves,  but  their  agieeableness  to  Uus 
or  that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety,  so 
the  greatest  happinew  consists  in  the  having  those  tlungs 
which  produce  the  greatest  pkaanre,  and  in  the  absence  of 
tbooe  which  cause  any  disturbance,  any  pain.  Now  these^ 
to  different  men,  are  vety  different  thinga  I^  therefore^ 
men  in  this  life  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life  they  can  only 
enjoy,  it  is  not  strange  nor  uni^easonable,  that  they  should 
seek  their  happiness  by  avoiding  all  things  that  disease  them 
here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that  delight  them;  wherein  it  will 
be  no  wonder  to  find  variety  and  difference.  For  if  there 
be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grare,  the  inference  is  certainly 
right,  ^  Let  us  eat  and  drink;''  let  us  enjoy  what  we  de* 
light  in,  '<  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die."  This,  I  think,  may 
serve  to  show  us  the  reason,  why,  though  all  men's  desires 
tend  to  happinesB^  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the  same  ob- 
ject Men  may  choose  different  things,  and  yet  all  choose 
aright ;  supposing  them  only  like  a  company  of  poor  insectSi 
whereof  some  are  bees,  delighted  with  flowers  and  their 
sweet^ess;  others  beetles,  delighted  with  other  kinds  of 
viands,  which  having  enjoyed  for  a  season,  they  would  cease 
to  be^  and  exist  no  more  for  ever. 
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55.  Him  Mm^  come  to  ekooM  ill — These  things^  duly 
veiglied,  will  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  dear  riaw  into  ^e  state 
of  hmnaa  iib^j.    liberty,  it  is  plain,  ooiudsts  in  a  poirar 
to  do,  or  not  to  do;  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  as  wo  -wilL 
This  cannot  be  denied.     But  this  seeming  to  comprehend 
ealj  the  actions  of  a  man  conseontive  to  volition,  it  is  far- 
ther inquired,  ^  whether  he  be  at  liberty  to  will  or  no?" 
And  to  this  it  has  been  answered,  that^  in  most  cases,  a  man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  act  of  volition;  he  must 
exert  an  act  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  proposed  ia 
made  to  exist  or  not  to  exist     But  yet  there  is  a  case  wlieEe- 
in  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  respect  of  willing,  send  that  is  iha 
choosing  of  a  remote  good  as  an  end  to  be  pursued.     'Hare 
a  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  fiom  being  detep* 
mined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  kas  ex- 
amined whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  in  itself  and  oonse* 
quences  to  make  him  happy  or  not.     For  when  he  has  onoe 
diosen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happiness^ 
it  raises  desire,  and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneasi* 
ness,  which  determines  his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in 
pursuit  of  his  choice  on  all  occasions  that  offer.    And  hen 
we  may  see  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  may  justly 
incur  punishment,  though  it  be  certain  that^  in  all  the  pai^ 
ticular  actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  necessarily  does, 
wUl  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.*     For,  thon^ 
his  will  be  always  determLoted  by  that  which  is  judged  good 
by  his  understanding,  yet  it  excuses  him  not;  because^  by 
a  too  hasfy  choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  imposed  on 
himself  wrong  measures  of  good  and  evil ;  which,  however 
ftdse  and  ^llacious,  have  the  same  influence  on  all  his  fiitnxe 
eonduct,  as  if  they  were  trae  and  right.     He  has  vitiated 
Ids  own  palate,  and  must  be  answerable  to  himself  for  the 
sidmeSB  and  death  tiiat  follows  from  it.    The  etemalkw 
and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered  to  comply  with 
his  ill-ordered  choice.     li'  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty 

*  Only  upon  the  iheoiy  of  Plato,  that  puniBhrnent  in  to  be  ooDtem- 
pUted  Bimply  as  a  oorrective,  and  for  the  good  of  the  puniri^d.  lliis 
great  phUoeopher  waa  not  always  oonsistent  on  the  subject ;  for,  after 
oooieuding  that  every  man  is  benefited  by  being  punished  for  the  In- 
justice he  oommits,  and  that,  consequent^,  whf^ver  loves  him,  should 
desire  his  punishment^  he  shows  the  great  mipiety  of  a  son  who  brou|^ 
or  designed  to  bring  an  action  against  his  father  for  mntder.-— fia 
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ke  Jiad  to  examine  what  would  really  and  troly  nvLke  for 
Ida  happinees,  misleads  him,  tke  miscarriages  that  foUow  on 
xt  mnst  be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  He  had  a  power 
to  sui9>end  his  determination;  it  was  given  him,  that  he 
might  examine,  and  take  care  of  his  own  happinesB,  and  look 
that  he  were  not  deceived.  And  he  ooold  never  judge,  that 
it  was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not^  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  said  may  also  discover  to  as  the  reason 
why  men  in  this  world  prafer  different  thingE^  and  pursue 
happiness  by  contrary  courses.  But  yet,  since  men  are  al- 
ways constant  and  in  earnest  in  matters  of  happiness  and 
misery,  the  question  still  remains,  How  men  come  often  to 
prefer  the  worse  to  the  better;  and  to  choose  that,  which, 
by  their  own  confession,  has  made  them  miserable) 

57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways  men 
take,  though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  consider 
whence  the  various  uneasinesses  that  determine  the  will  in 
the  preference  of  each  voluntary  action,  have  their  rise. 

1.  From  bodUy  Pa»n«.— -Some  of  them  come  from  causes 
not  in  our  power;  such  ^as  are  often  the  pains  of  the  body 
from  want,  disease,  or  outward  injuries^  as  the  rack,  Jec, 
which,  when  present  and  violent,  operate  for  the  most  part 
fbrdbly  on  the  will,  and  turn  the  courses  of  men's  Uvea, 
from  virtue,  piety,  and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged 
to  lead  to  happiness;  every  one  not  endeavouring^  or  through 
disuse,  not  bcdng  able,  by  the  contemplation  of  remote  and 
future  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desires  of  them  strong  enough 
to  counterbalanoe  the  uneasiness  he  feels  in  those  bodily 
torments,  and  to  keep  his  wiU  steady  in  the  choice  of  thoae 
actions  which  lead  to  future  happiness.  A  neighbouring 
country*  has  been  of  late  a  tragical  theatre  from  which  we 
might  fetch  instances,  if  tl^ere  needed  any,  and  the  world 
did  not  in  all  countries  and  ages  furnish  examples  enough 
to  confirm  that  received  obsei-vation, — ^  neoessitas  cogit  ad 
turpia;"  and  therefore  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pray, 
'*  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.*' 

**  France ;  where  peraeoution  for  ooDOcieaoe*  nke  had  produced  dread* 
fill  soeneB.  The  crae)^  of  the  B^ranch  kwB  is  naaABci  by  tiiat  qoahit 
bfttt  able  writer,  the  Lord  Chaneellor  Forteeciw^  who  nyt,  '*  The  hm 
of  France^  in  offenoes  criminal  whereapon  death  dependeth,  is  not  eon* 
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2.  Fftm^  wrong  Dedres  aritinff  Jram  wrong  Judgment. — 
Other  iineaaineaflefl  arise  firom  our  desires  of  absent  good; 
which  desires  always  bear  pn^rtion  to,  and  depend  on,  the 
judgment  we  make  and  the  relish  we  have  of  any  abiieiit 
good ;  in  both  which  we  are  apt  to  be  yariously  misled^  and 
that  by  onr  own  £SEnilt. 

58.  Our  judgment  qf  presenl  Good  or  "EvU  always  rigfU, — 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  consider  the  wrong  judgments  men 
make  of  future  good  and  evil,  whereby  their  desires  are 
misled.  For,  as  to  present  hai^ness  and  misery,  when  thftt 
alone  comes  into  consideration,  and  ihe  consequenoes  ate 
quite  remoTcd,  a  maa  never  chooses  amiss;  he  loiows  what 
best  pleases  him,  and  that  he  actually  fwefers.  Things  in 
their  present  enjoyment  are  what  they  seem;  the  apparent 
and  real  good  are,  in  this  case,  always  the  same.  For,  the 
pain  or  pleasiue  being  just  so  great  and  no  greater  tiiaa  it 
is  felt,  the  present  good  or  evil  is  really  so  much  as  it 
ai^pears.  And,  therefore,  were  every  action  of  ours  eonduded 
within  itself  and  drew  no  consequences  after  it^  we  should 
undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good;  we  shoidd 
always  infallibly  prefer  the  best.  Were  the  pains  of  honest 
industry,  and  of  starving  with  hunger  and  cold  set  to- 
gether before  us,  nobody  would  be  in  doubt  which  to  chooee: 
were  the  satisfaction  of  a  lust  and  the  joys  of  heaven  offered 
at  once  to  any  one's  present  possession,  he  would  not  balance, 
or  ecr  in  the  determination  of  his  choice. 

59.  But   since  our  voluntary  actions  cany  not  all  the 

tent  to  eonviot  the  party  aociued  by  witnesses,  lest  by  the  testimony 
of  false  peraons  mnooent  blood  should  be  condemned.  Bat  HuX  law 
chooseth  rather  to  torment  snch  oflimders  with  racking,  «ntil  they  tboro- 
seWes  confess  their  own  faulty  rather  than  by  deposition  of  witnesses^ 
which  many  times,  through  wicked  affections  and  sometimes  by  the 
subornation  of  evil  men,  are  moved  to  peijuiy.  Upon  this,  with  such 
like  oautela  and  respeots,  offenders  and  suspeotud  persons  are  in  that 
realm  with  so  many  kindi  of  raddngs  tonnented.  that  my  pen  abhorreth 
to  put  them  in  writing.  For  some  are  stretched  out  upon  a  horsey  in 
such  wise  that  their  sinews  break,  and  their  veins  gush  out  with  streams 
of  blood.  Again,  other  some  have  great  weights  hanged  at  their  feet^ 
whereby  their  limbs  and  joints  are  dissolved  imd  unloMed.  Som«  also 
have  their  mouths  so  \ana  gageed  open,  till  such  abundance  of  water  be 
poured  in«  that  their  beify  swdleCh  like  a  hill  or  ton,  to  the  intent  that» 
then  the  belly  being  pierced  with  some  boring  instrument^  Uie  water 
may  issue  and  spout  out  thereat"  (Commendation  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land^ o>  xziL  p.  40.) — Ba  * 
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happiness  and  misery  that  depend  on  them  along  with  thenv 
in  their  present  performance,  but  are  the  precedent  causes  of 
good  and  evil,  which  thej  draw  after  them  and  bring  upon 
1]%  when  they  themselves  ai'e  past  and  cease  to  be;  our  de* 
sizes  look  beyond  our  present  enjoyments,  and  cany  the 
mind  out  to  absent  good,  according  to  the  necessity  which 
we  think  there  is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our 
happiness.  It  is  our  opinion  of  such  a  necessity  that  gives 
it  its  attraction;  without  that^  we  are  not  moved  by  absent 
good.  For,  in  thia  narrow  scantling  of  capacity  which  we 
are  accustomed  to,  and  sensible  of  here,  wherein  we  enjoy 
but  one  pleasure  at  once,  which,  when  all  imeasiness  is  away, 
is,  whilst  it  lasts,  sufficient  to  make  us  think  ourselves  happy; 
it  is  not  all  remote,  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us. 
Because  the  indolency  and  enjoyment  we  have,  sufficing  for 
our  present  happiness,  we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change, 
since  we  judge  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content^ 
and  that  is  enough.  For  who  is  content  is  happy.  But  as  soon 
as  any  new  uneasiness  comes  in,  this  happiness  is.disturbed, 
and  we  are  set  afresh  on  work  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

60.  From  a  wrong  Jtuigmeni  qf  tMof  ma^  a  necessary 
Fart  of  Hievr  Jlappmess. — Their  aptness  therefore  to  conclude 
that  they  can  be  happy  without  it,  is  one  great  occasion  that 
men  often  are  not  rused  to  the  desire  of  the  greatest  absent 
good.  For  whilst  such  thoughts  possess  them,  the  joys  of  a 
Siture  state  move  them  not ;  they  have  little  concern  or  uneasi- 
ness about  them;  and  the  will,  free  from  the  determination  of 
such  desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions,  and 
to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  which  it  then  feels,  in 
its  want  of  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a  man's 
view  of  these  things;  let  him  see  that  vii-tue  and  religion 
are  necessary  to  his  happiness;  let  him  look  into  the  future 
state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see  thera  God|  the  righteous 
Judge,  ready  to  <' render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds;  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
seek  for  glory,  and  honour^  and  immortality,  eternal  life ;  but 
unto  every  soul  that  doth  evil,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu* 
lation  and  anguish  :**  to  him,  I  say,  who  hath  a  prospect  of 
the  different  state  of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  attends 
all  men  after  this  life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here, 
the  measures  of  good  and  evil  that  govern  his  choice  are 
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mightily  changed.  For,  since  nothing  of  pleasare  and  pain 
in  this  life  can  bear  any  proportion  to  the  endless  hapfmieas 
or  exquisite  misery  of  an  immortal  soul  hereafter,  actions  in 
his  power  will  have  their  preference,  not  according  to  the 
transient  pleasare  or  pain  that  accompanies  or  follows  them 
here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that  perfect  durable  hap- 
piness hereafter. 

61.  Amynpaniwulla^Aooomiiofw^^  — ^Bntp 

to  account  more  partictdarly  for  the  misery  that  men  often 
bring  on  themselTes,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  in 
earnest  pursue  happiness,  we  must  consider  how  things  oome 
to  be  represented  to  our  desires  under  deceitful  appearanoea : 
and  that  is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing  wrongly  concern- 
ing them.  To  see  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  aie  tiie 
causes  of  wrong  judgment,  we  must  remember  that  things 
are  judged  good  or  bad  in  a  double  sense. 

I^rst,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  but 
barely  pleasure  or  pain. 

Secondly,  But  because  not  only  present  pleasure  and  pain, 
but  that  also  which  is  apt  by  its  dOGicacy  or  consequences  to 
bring  it  upon  us  at  a  distance,  is  a  proper  object  of  our  de- 
sires, and  apt  to  moTC  a  creature  that  has  foreaght;  thero- 
fore  things  also  that  draw  after  them  pleasure  and  pain,  aire 
considered  as  good  and  evil. 

^%  The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes  the 
will  often  fiusten  on  the  worse  side,  lies  in  misreporting 
upon  the  various  comparisons  of  thesa  The  wrong  judg- 
ment I  am  here  speaking  o^  is  not  what  one  man  may  think 
of  the  determination  of  another,  but  what  every  man  him- 
self must  confess  to  be  wrong.  For,  since  I  lay  it  for  a 
certain  groimd,  that  eveiy  intelligent  being  really  seeks 
happiness,  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  with- 
out any  considerable  mixture  of  uneasiness;  it  is  impossible 
any  one  should  wiUingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any 
bitter  ingredient,  or  leave  out  anything  in  his  power  that 
would  tend  to  his  satis&ction^  and  the  completing  of  hfa 
happiness,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I  shall  not  here 
speak  of  that  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of  invincible 
error, which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judgment; 
but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  every  man  himself  must 
confess  to  be  so. 
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a.  In  coimfaHiig  Frmm  cmd  Jhaufe,-^lf,  tlMrefote,  w 
tcf  {Hreqettt  {deMore  aad  pain,  the  miDdi  as  Ins  baea  ndd» 
iiev«Nr  mistakai  that  which  ia  iMlly  good  or  avil;  that  which 
IB  tiia  gnater  pleasare,  or  the  gveater  pain,  is  really  jnat  aa 
it  appaam  But,  though  ptea&nt  pkaaore  and  pain  ahow 
theli^  dififevenoe  and  degrees  so  {^tnly  as  not  to  leave  room 
to  mistake;  yet^  when  we  compare  present  pleaaoze  or  pain 
wMi  ffitofe,  (which  ia  nsnally  the  case  in  moat  important 
detenninations  of  tiie  will,)  we  often  make  wrong  jndgmenta 
of  them,  taking  oar  meaanrea  of  theaa  in  diArenl  pontiona 
df  distanoe.*  Objects  near  our  Tiew  are  apt  to  be  theoght 
gfeatcr  l^n  those  of  a  latger  siao  that  are  more  ranatei 
and  so  it  is  with  pkasmres  and  pann:  the  present  is  apt  to 
carry  it;  and  those  at  a  distance  haye  the  disadvantage  in 
the  oomparison.  Thos  most  men,  like  sp&uMm£t  heirs,  are 
apt  to  judge  a  little  in  hand  better  than  a  gtest  deal  to^ 
comej*  and  so,  for  small  matters  in  ponession,  part  with 
greater  ones  in  xev^nrion.  Bnt  that  this  is  a  wrong  jndg^ 
ment,  evety  one  must  allow,  let  his  plsasore  consist  in  what- 
ever it  will:  since  that  which  is  fhtnrewill  oertainly  come 
to  be  present;  and  thai,  having  the  same  advantage  of 
nearness,  will  ^ow  itself  hi  its  Mi  dimensions,  and  disocyver 
his  wiUol  mistake,  who  judged  of  it  by  nneqnal  meaanrea. 
Were  the  pleasmre  of  drinking  accompanied  the  very  moment 
a  man  takes  off  his  glass  with  that  ssck  stomadi  and  aching 
head  which,  in  asms  men,  are  soie  to  follow  not  many  hous 
after  J  I  thhik  nobody,  whatever  pleasnie  he  had  in  lus  caps, 

*  In  iDustration  of  this  truth,  B&fiTon  ban  dra^nn  a  vuy  bidieroiur 
pctiire.  In  exptahung  the  BesBStiObs  of  iKe  am  sua  :^^"  JTanroli  jM 
m  yesx  tor ntoa  corps.  Js  Is  jugBONi  d'on  TSlusie  iaonud^  etn  gnaid 
qm  tons  Iw  objsto  qui  sroit  finp^  mes  yeux  ds  me  ijuMMoie&t  Stri» 
en  comparaiflon  que  -des  points  lumineux.  Je  m^exatninai  longtempe;  je 
meregardoifl  ayec  plaisir ;  je  suivois  ma  AiSin  de  I'gbU  et  j'obnervoii  ses 
mouywiiento ;  feus  sortofnt  oefai  les  id^es  foe  ploR  HtnApti,  Js  ermis  qas 
la  mDnvement  de  sis  vatin.  n'etoit  qu'ime  eipSoe  d'edftrans  ngltivek 
une  flQooetflioD  de  ohoeee  MmbUblee ;  je  rapproche  de  bus  veoz :  eUe 
me  parut  encore  plus  ^pande  que  tout  mon  corps;  et  elle  ti  digparoitre 
k  ma  Yue  un  nombre  infini  d^>b]6t8.  Je  comment  k  soupfonner  qifQ 
y  avoit  de  rfllusion  dams  cette  sensstioo  qui  me  ▼enoil  par  lee  ystiz. 
J'aToit  VB  diattnstemsnt  que  na  main  n'ctott  qn'oas  psiite  psrtie  de 


men  ooipa ;  ei  je  ne  pouvais  compnadre  <|u'eUe  fitt  augments  an  point 
de  me  parattre  a  une  grandeur  d^esur^  je  resolus  done  de  ne  me  fier 
qu'au  toucher  qui  ne  m'ayiut  pas  encors  tromp^  et  d'dtre  en  garde  sur 
toutes  lee  autm  fkqou  de  sentir  et  d'^trei — Bi, 

VOL.  L  2d 
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-would  on  these  oonditioxu  ever  let  wine  toaok  hia  lips;  "widdk 
yet  he  daily  swaUowB,  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be  chosen 
only  by  the  &Uaoy  of  a  little  difi^noe  in  time.  Bnt  if 
pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessened  only  by  a  few  boon'  re- 
moval, how  much  more  will  it  be  so  by  a  further  distanoe^ 
to  a  man  that  will  not,  by  a  right  jud^ent,  do  what  time 
will^  L  e.,  bring  it  home  upon  himself,  and  consider  it  as  pre- 
sent, and  there  take  its  true  dimensional  This  is  Uie  way 
we  usually  impose  on  ourselves,  in  respect  of  bare  pleasore 
and  pain,  or  the  true  d^rees  of  happiness  or  misery;  the 
future  loses  its  just  proportion,  and  what  is  present  obtains 
the  preference  as  the  greater.  I  mention  not  here  the  wrong 
judgment,  whereby  the  absent  are  not  only  lessened,  but  re- 
duced to  perfect  nothing;  when  men  enjoy  what  they  can  in 
present,  and  make  sure  of  that,,  concluding  amiss  that  no  evil 
vnll  thence  follow.  For  that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  great- 
ness of  future  good  and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  speaking 
of;  but  in  another  sort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concern- 
ing good  or  evil,  as  it  is  consider^  to  be  the  cause  and 
procurement  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  will  follow  from  it. 

64.  Oausea  o/tki$» — ^The  cause  of  our  judging  amiss,  whea 
we  compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future^  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  mind& 
We  cannot  well  eigoy  two  pleasures  at  once,  much  less  any 
pleasure  almost,  whilst  pain  possesses  u&  The  present  plea- 
sure^ if  it-  be  not  very  languid,  and  almost  none  at  all,  filk 
our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes  up  the  whole  mind,  that  it 
scarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  absent :  or  if  among  our 
pleasures  there  are  some  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  ex- 
clude the  consideration  of  things  at  a  distance,  yet  we  have 
so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a  little  of  it  extinguishes 
all  our  pleasures :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  oih*  cup,  leaves  no 
relish  of  the  sweet.  Henoa  it  comes  that,  at  any  rate,  we 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think 
nothing  absent  can  equal;  because,  under  the  present  pain, 
we  find  not  ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degree  of  hap- 
piness. Men*8  daily  complaints  are  a  loud  proof  of  this:  the 
pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  still  of  all  other  the  worst; 
and  it  is  with  anguish  ^ey  cry  out,  *^  Any  rather  than  this : 
nothing  can  be  so  intolerable  as  what  I  now  soffer."  And 
therefore  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are  intent  to 
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get  rid  of  the  present  eyil,  before  all  things,  as  the  first  neces- 
sary condition  to  our  happiness,  let  what  Will  follow.  Kothing, 
as  we  passionately  think,  can  exceed,  or  almost  equal,  the 
uneasiness  that  sits  so.  heaxy  upon  us.  And  because  the 
abstinence  from  a  present  pleasure  that  offers  itself  is  a  pain, 
nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one,  the  desire  being  inflamed 
by  a  near  and  tempting  object^  it  is  no  wonder  that  that 
operates  after  the  same  manner  pain  does,  and  lessens  in  our 
thoughts  what  is  future;  and  so  forces  us,  as  it  were,  blind- 
fold into  its  embraces. 

65.  Add  to  this,  that  absent  good,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  ^ture  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort  we  are  unac- 
quainted with,  seldom  is  able  to  coilnterbalance  any  uneasiness, 
either  of  pain  or  desire,  which  is  present.  For  its  greatness 
being  no  more  than  what  shall  be  really  tasted  when  enjoyed, 
men  are  apt  enough  to  lessen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to 
any  present  desire;  and  conclude  with  themselyee^  that  when 
it  comes  to  trial,  it  may  possibly  not  answer  the  report  or 
opinion  that  generally  passes  of  it;  they  having  often  found, 
that,  not  only  what  others  have  magnified,  but  even  what 
they  themselves  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  and  delight 
at  one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at^  another;  and 
therefore  they  see  nothing  in  it  for  which  they  shoidd  for^o 
a  present  enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  a  false  way  of  judging, 
when  applied  to  the  happiness  of  another  life,  they  must 
confess;  unless  they  will  say,  "  God  cannot  make  those  happy 
he  designs  to  be  so.*"  For  that  being  intended  for  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  must  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every  one*s  wish 
and  desire :  could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  different  there 
as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every 
one's  palate.*  Thus  much  of  the  wrong  judgment  we  make 
of  present  and  future  pleasure  and  pain,  when  they  are  com- 
pared together,  and  so  the  absent  considered  as  future. 

66.  In  considerifng  Consequences  ofActnone. — ^As  to  things 
good  or  bad  in  their  consequences,  and  by  the  aptness  that  is 
in  them  to  procure  us  good  or  evil  in  the  future,  we  judge 
amiss  several  ways. 

*  This  Uiougfatt  owes,  perhaps  its  siDgalar  beauty,  to  the  implicit  re- 
ference to  the  dispensation  of  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  where  he  who 
gathered  much  had  none  to  spare,  and  he  who  gathered  little  lacked 
nothing. —Bi). 

2  d2 
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1.  Wbea  we  judge  that  80  madheTil  does  BOtrttUj  depend 
on  them,  as  in  tmth  there  doee. 

2.  When  -we  judge,  that,  though  the  oonaeqaBiiee  be  of 
that  moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  that  it  may 
otherwise  fidl  out>  or  ebe  by  some  meaxia  be  aifoided;  aa  bj 
indnstzy,  address,  change,  repentance,  Ac  That  theae  are 
wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  easy  to  show  in  every  partxcular, 
if  I  would  ezanune  them  at  large  singly;  but  I  shall  only 
mention  this  in  general,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and 
irrational  way  of  proceeding,  to  venture  a  greater  good  for  & 
less,  upon  uncertain  guesses,  and  before  a  due  examination 
be  made,  proportionable  to  the  weightiness  of  the  malAar, 
and  the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  mistake.  This,  I  think 
every  one  must  confess,  especially  if  he  considers  the  tuoal 
cause  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  these  following  «te 
some. 

67.  Cau8€i  of  Mm. — ^I.  Ignorance.  He  that  judges  with- 
out informing  himself  to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  caimot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amisn. 

11.  Inadvertency.  When  a  man  overlooks  even  ^latwhidh 
he  does  know.  TkoA  is  an  affected  and  present  ignoraaoa^ 
which  misleads  our  judgments  as  much  as  the  other.  Jtidg* 
ing  is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  account,  and  determining  on 
which  side  the  odds  lie.  If  therefore  either  side  be  huddled 
up  in  haste,  and  several  of  the  sums  that  should  have  gone 
into  the  reckoning  be  overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipi- 
tancy causes  as  wrong  a  judgment  aa  if  it  were  a  per^ct 
ignorance.  That  which  most  commonly  causes  this,  is  the 
prevalency  of  some  present  pleasure  or  pain,  heightened  by 
oiir  feeble  passionate  nature^  most  strongly  wrought  on  by 
what  is  present.  To  check  this  precipitancy,  our  imderstand- 
ing  and  reason  were  given  us,  if  we  will  make  a  right  use  of 
them,  to  search  and  see,  and  then  judge  thereupon.  Without 
liberty,  the  understanding  would  be  to  no  purpose:  and 
without  understanding,  liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  signify 
nothing.  If  a  man  sees  what  would  do  him  good  or  hana, 
what  would  make  him  happy  or  miseraUe,  wi^out  being 
able  to  move  himself  one  step  towards  or  from  it,  what  is  he 
the  better  for  seeing)  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to  rsmble 
in  perfect  darkness,  what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  he 
were  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the  force  of  the 
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vindl  The  being  acted  b^  a  blind  impnlae  from  without, 
or  from  within,  is  little  oddn.  The  Biut,  thereftMe,  and  great 
1190  of  liberty  is  to  hinder  blind  preoipitanqy;  the  prin- 
ctpaL  ezerdae  of  freedom  is  to  stand  still,  open  the  eyee, 
look  aboat,  and  take  a  view  of  the  oonseqnence  of  what  we 
(Me  going  to  do^  as  mndh  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  ro- 
qnirat^  How  much  sloth  and  nagligonoe,  heat  .and  passion, 
the  preTaleney  of  £MhioQ  or  acquired  indispositions  do 
eeverallj  contribnto,  on  occasion,  to  these  wrong  judgmentifs 
I  shall  not  here  farther  inqnire.  I  shall  only  sidd  one 
other  fidae  judgment^  which  I  think  necessary  to  mention, 
because  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  o^  though  of  great 
influence. 

68.  Wnm^  JudgmmU  of  y/hai  u  neoe$&ary  to  our  ffap^ 
j^inesa, — All  men  desire  hf^piness^  that  is  past  doubt;  but, 
as  has  been  alruMly  observed,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they 
are  apt  to  take  up  with  any  pleasure  at  hand,  or  that  custom 
has  endeared  to  them,  to  vest  satisfied  in  that;  and  so  being 
happy,  till  some  new  desire^  by  making  them  uneasy,  dis- 
turbs that  happiness^  and  shows  them  ^t  they  are  not  so, 
they  look  no  further;  nor  is  the  will  determined  to  any 
action  in  pursuit  of  any  other  known  or  apparent  good.  For 
since  we  £nd  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  sorts  <^  good,  but  one 
oxclndes  another;  we  do  not  fix  our  desires  on  every  appar 
rent  peater  good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  be  neoeseaiy  to  our 
happmess;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves 
l»  not.  This  ia  another  oecasion  to  men  of  judging  wrong, 
when  they  take  not  that  to  be  necessary  to  tiieir  hapianesB, 
which  really  is  so.  This  mistake  misleads  us  both  in  the 
bhoice  of  1^  good  we  aim  at>  and  very  often  in  the  means  to 
it)  when  it  ia  a  remote  good.  But  which  way  ever  it  be, 
eitber  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  noty  or  by  neglecting  the 
means  as  not  neceswury  to  it;  when  a  man  misses  his  great 
end,  happuMOBy  he  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right. 
That  which  contributes  to  this  mi^ake,  is  the  real  or  sup- 
posed unpleasantness  of  the  actions,  whi^  are  the  way  to 
this  end;  it  seeming  so  preposterous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make 
theinselves  unhappy  in  order  to  hi4>pinees,  that  they  do  not 
easily  bring  themselves  to  it. 

69.  W$  eokn  change  the  AgroeaJtlm^e9»  or  Di$affre$ablmuti  in 
!rhimg$.^^Tb»  last  inquiry,  thecelbre,  concerning  this  matter 
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is,  **  whether  it  be  in  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleaomt- 
ness  and  unpleasantness  that  aooompanies  any  sort  of  ac- 
tion)"   And  as  to  that,  it  is  plain,  in  manj  cases  he  can. 
Men  may  and  should  corroct  their  palates^  and  give  telkih 
to  what  either  has,  or  they  suppose  has  none.     Tlie  relish  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like  that  too 
may  be  altered;  and  itis  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  camiot 
change  the  displeasingne&s  or  indifferency  that  is  in  actionB 
into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their 
power.     A  due  consideration  will  do  it  in  some  cases;  and 
practice,  application,  and  custom  in  most     Bread  or  tobacco 
may  be  neglected,  where  they  are  shown  to  be  useful  to 
health,  because  of  an  indifferency  or  disrelish  to  them;  rea- 
son and  consideration  at  first  recommend,  and  begin  tiietr 
tiial,  and  use  finds,  or  custom  makes  them  pleasant.     That 
this  is  so  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.*    Actions  are  plead- 
ing or  displeasing,  either  in  themselves,  or  considered  as  a 
means  to  a  greater  and  more  desirable  end.     The  eating  of 
a  well-seasoned  dinh,  suited  to  a  man's  palate,  may  move 
the  mind  by  the  delight  itself  that  acocnnpanies  the  eating 
without  reference  to  any  other  end;  to  which  the  consideia- 
tion  of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  health  and  strength  (to  which 
that  meat  is  subservient)  may  add  a  new  gusto,  able  to  make 
us  swallow  an  ill-relished  potion.     In  the  latter  of  these, 
any  action  is  rendered  more  or  less  pleasing,  only  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  end,  and  the  being  more  or  less  per- 
suaded of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  necessary  connexion  with  it: 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself  is  best  acquired  or  in- 
creased by  use  and  practice.     Trials  often  reconcile  us  to 
that,  which  at  a  distance  we  looked  on  with  aversion;  and 
by  repetitions  wear  us   into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in 
the  first  essay,  displeased  us.     Habits  have  powerful  charms, 
and  put  so  strong  attitustions  of  easiness  and  pleasure  into 
what  we  accustom  ourselves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
do,  or  at  least  be  easy  in  the  omission  of  actions,  which  ha- 
bitual practice  has  suited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  us. 
Though  this  be   very  visible,  and  every  one's  experience 
shows  him  he  can  do  so ;   yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  conduct  of 

*  Indeed,  tcoording  to  Aiiatotle's  theory,  there  can  be  do  viitaebnt 
in  oustomuT  actions,  since  virtue  is  merefy  the  habit  of  doing  g 
(SeeStbio.  Kioom.  i  ii.  p.  74  with  the  GomnMnttfy  of  Victor. >--l 
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UMQ  towards  tbeir  happiness,  neglected  to  a  degree,  that 
it  will  be  possihlj  entertained  as  a  paradox,  if  it  be  said,  that 
men  can  make  things  or  actions  more  or  less  pleasing  to 
themselves;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to  which  one  may 
justly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wandering.  Fashion  and 
the  common  opinion  having  settled  wrong  notions,  and  edu- 
cation and  custom  ill  habits,  the  just  values  of  things  are 
misplaced,  and  the  palates  of  men  corrupted.  Pains  should 
be  taken  to  rectify  these;  and  contraiy  habits  change  oar 
pleasures,  and  give  a  relish  to  that  which  is  necessary  or  con- 
ducive to  our  happiness.  This  every  one  must  confess  he 
can  do;  and  when  happiness  is  lost,  and  misery  overtakes 
him,  he  will  confsss  he  did  amiss  in  neglecting  it,  and  con- 
demn himself  for  it;  and  I  ask  every  oue^  whether  he  has  not 
often  done  sot 

70.  Preference  of  Vice  to  Virtue  a  mam^est  wrong  Judg- 
ment,— I  shall  not  now  enlarge  any  further  on  the  wrong 
judgments  and  neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  whereby 
men  mislead  themselves.  This  would  make  a  volume^  and 
is  not  my  business.  But  whatever  false  notions,  or  shame- 
^  neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men  out  of 
their  way  to  happiness,  and  distract  them,  as  we  see,  into 
so  different  courses  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality, 
established  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  determine 
the  choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  consider :  and  he  that 
will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously  • 
upon  inflnite  happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn 
himself  as  not  msJung  that  use  of  his  understanding  he 
should.*      The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 

*  On  the  subject  of  future  punuiunent,  here  barely  glanced  at 
by  Locke,  whole  yolumes  have  been  composed  by  theological  writers ; 
of  which,  the  most  extraordinaiy  that  has  fallen  in  my  way,  is  the 
work  of  the  Jesuit  Braxelius.  entitled  '*  De  Damnatonmi  Carcere  et 
Bogo."  Afl^  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Loeke's,  the  book  is  not  erery 
day  to  be  met  wiUi,  it  may  not^  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  introduce  here 
some  account  of  its  character  and  contents.  Hie  design  is  unquestion- 
ably meritorious ;  beinff  no  other  than  to  deter  men  from  yioe  and 
iniquity,  by  laying  before  them  a  terrible  picture  of  the  results  to 
which  Uiey  ineviti^ly  lead.  There  is,  however,  something  quaint  and 
singular  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wozk  is  executed.  He  makes  a 
niue-fold  division  of  the  torments  of  hell ;  of  which  the  fint  is  darkness : 
<(  Primum  sBtemitatis  Tartans  tormentnm,  tenebne."  {p,  17.)  To  this 
tpedfis  of  torture  suooeodi  that  of  weeping  and  lamentaaon :  «  Alterum 
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which  the  Almighty  has  esfcabluhed  $a  the  eofproeaknite  «f 
his  lawi^  ar«  of  weight  enoagh  to  detenmn^  the  dioio^ 
sgainst  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this  life  can  show^  whmk. 
the  eternal  elate  is  oonsideted  but  in  its  bare  posaibilitgr, 
whieh  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of  He  U»t  will  allow 
exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  poaubla  oobo' 
sequenoe  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the  oontiaiy  state  the 
possible  reward  of  a  bad  one^  must  own  himaelf  to  judge 
very  much  amias  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a  virtuous  lift^ 
with  the  owtain  expectation  of  everlastioig  bliss^  which  nuj 
oome,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  Qtyd,  with  the  lear  dT 

fftenutatiB  TMtsnB  Umentum,  tonaentiim,  fletui."  (p.  87.)  From  the 
nature  of  the  third  Idnd  of  punishment,  it  nuty  be  inferred  that  the  good 
Jesuit  oonceived  part  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  to  oonatst  in  eating  and 
drinking ;  for,  losing  si^ht  of  the  probable  oondition  of  diBembodiad 
spirits^  be  conoeiTeB  a  nmth  part  of  the  tonnents  of  bell  to  conflvt  in 
.eternal  hunger  and  thitst:  "Tertium  ntemitatis  Tartars  tormentQix^ 
fames  et  sitis."  (p.  58.)  The  next  division  is  illustrated  by  an  engrav- 
ing representing  a  multitude  of  human  beinn  minglea  eosfweAy 
with  derik,  in  the  form  of  goats»  and  aU  boldin^  their  nnsM  Aibf> 
ing  devil,  with  bat's  wings»  goat's  l^gi,  a  liim's  tail,  and  a  most  hideous 
aspect,  is  emptying  a  stinkpot  over  tiieir  head^  floatiaff  beneath  whiob 
is  aUA>e],  with  thu  devioe:  ''Hso  Arabia  hoc  thus  ngnit."  On  the 
baok  of  the  engraving  is  a  head  of  theViiigiD,  full  of  sweetness  and 
gentleness.  In  illnstntton  of  the  torture  inflicted  by  fetid  odoun^ 
the  author  gives  aa  aoeount  of  the  imprisonment  of  Carlo  Spinola» 
in  a  fearful  prison  in  Japan,  whioh  is  too  horrible  to  be  repeated. 
The  heading  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows:  — "  Quartum  aBternitafeis 
Tartaro  tormentum,  fostor."  (p.  71.)  Next  to  this  succeeds  the  punish- 
ment of  fire:  ''  Ignia."  (p.  89.)  Bi&th,  is  the  worm  of  eooscimoos 
''Veimis  conMsientis."  (p.  109.)  Beventh,  the  pJaoe  and  caa^ 
pany:  ''Locus  et  sodetas."  (p.  127.)  Hus  part  is  illustrated  by  • 
print,  singularly  erotesque^  representing  a  company  of  iat  and  sleek 
devils  dancing  with  a  number  of  the  damned,  over  a  paTement  of  flames. 
They  are  evidenUy  newly  arrived,  being  ju9t  within  the  gate^  which 
are  strongly  baired  and  bolted.  Two  infernal  musicians,  one  with 
K  draffon's  tail,  the  other  with  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  are  flying  over 
their  iiead%  the  one  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  the  other  8<9i4)inj^  a 
fiddla  Scattered  amonff  the  roots  of  the  flames  are  letters,  which  bemff 
put  togetiier  form  the  fc&owing  sentences :  '*  like  dancers,  like  pipen ; 
-*-"  <^^es  choreas  tales  et  Chorantie."  On  the  back  of  this  homd  re- 
presentation is  the  head  of  our  Saviour.    The  eighth  punishment  con- 


sists m  deepaor:  '*  Besperatio."  (p.  148.)  And  the  ninth,  in  the  never- 
ending  duration  of  the  whole :  **  ^temitas."  (p.  155.)  The  woik  ends 
with  a  peroration,  oontaining  *  brief  recapitiuatioD  and  ezpoeitioB  of 


the  whole  subject    Dr.  Thomaa  Burnett^  in  his  treatise  De  Statu  moT' 
tuonim  et  Besurgentium,  has  a  disquisition  of  considerable  lengUi  on 
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ihflt  dceftdfiil  state  of  nuaery  wbidi  h  k  very  poflBible  saay 
overtake  the  guilty;  or,  «t  best^  the  terrible  uncertain  hope 
of  annihilfttioiL*  ThiB  is  erideiitly  so,  though  the  virtuoua 
life  here  had  nothlQg  bat  paiii,  and  the  vicious  coutiaual 
pleasure  j  which  yet  is^  for  the  most  part,  quite  otherwise, 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of»  even  in 
their  present  possession;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered, 
have,  I  think,  even  the  worst  part  hereof  But  when  in* 
finite  happiness  is  put  into  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
in  the  other,  if  the  w<»st  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he 
mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to  if  he  be 
in  the  rights  who  can  without  madneas  run  the  venture) 
Who  in  Ins  wits  would  choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of 
infinite  misery,  which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to 
he  got  by  that  haoardt  "W^heKess  on  the  other  side,  the 
sober  man  ventures  nothiog  against  infinite  h^piness  to  be 
got,  if  his  expectation  comes  not  to  pass.  If  the  good  man 
he  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  h^ppy;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is 
not  misecable^  he  feeU  nothing.    On  the  other  side^  if  the 

the  locality  and  pains  of  helL  (p.  283.)  Further  on  (p.  291)  lie  dia> 
puses  the  question,  firsts  I  believe^  proposed  by  Ongesn,  whether  the 
punishments  of  a  future  life  are  to  be  etenuJ,  or  merely  indefinite!  and 
his  reasomngs  are  worthy  the  oonsidenition  of  all  Christians. — Mjx 

•  Addison  has  treated  at  greater  length  of  this  topio  in  the '' Sneetator, " 
•  wotk  whioh  the  present  generation  appearp  disposed  to  neffleot»  not- 
withstanding its  rare  merit  Milton,  too,  in  that  poem  whidi  contains 
tiie  exposition  of  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  humanity,  has  glanced  at 
this  thought  He  puts  even  into  the  mouth  of  derils  a  rejection  of  the 
hope  which  bad  men  entertain  of  annihilaJaiw^  in  veraei  which  I  have 
citen  quoted: — 

"Thus  repulsed,  oor  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

The  Almighty  victor,  to  spend  all  his  rage^ 

And  that  must  end  us — that  must  be  our  oure^ 

To  be  no  more:  sad  cure  I  for  who  would  iose^ 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 

Thote  thoughts  that  wamder  through  etemiijf. 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night> 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  1 " 

(Pakadibb  Lost,  IL  142  et  seq.)'-Bn. 

1 1!his  was  also  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who^  in  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Bepublic,  and  in  the  Ctoxvum,  has  proved  to  demonatratioD» 
that  to  be  vicious  is  to  be  miserable.— £d. 
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wicked  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy;  if  he  mJHtiJrpR, 
he  is  infinitely  miserable.  Must  it  not  be  a  most  manifest 
wrong  judgment  that  does  not  presently  see  to  whieh  tade,  in 
this  case,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  9  I  haye  farbome  to 
mention  anything  of  the  certainty  or  probabilily  of  a  futoze 
state,  designing  here  to  show  the  wrong  judgment  that  any 
one  must  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  principles,  laid  Iioip 
he  pleases,  who  prefers  the  short  pleasures  of  a  vicioca  life 
upon  any  consideration,  whilst  he  kaows,  and  cannot  but  be 
certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 

71.  BecapUula6i4m. — To  conclude  this  inquiry  into  hnman 
liberty,  which,  as  it  stood  before,  I  myself  ftom  the  beginning 
fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  Mend  of  mine,  sinoe  the  publi* 
cation,  suspecting  to  have  some  mistake  in  it,  thon^  he 
could  not  particulBLrly  show  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  stricter  re- 
vie  w  of  this  chapter.  Wherein  lighting  upon  a  vexy  easy  and 
scarce  observable  slip  I  had  made,  in  putting  one  seemingly 
indifferent  word  for  another,  that  discovery  opened  to  me 
this  present  view,*  which  here,  in  this  second  edition^  I  sob* 
mit  to  the  learned  world,  and  which,  in  shorty  is  this: 
^Liberty  is  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act^  according  as  the 
mind  directs.**  A  power  to  direct  the  operative  Acuities  to 
motion  or  rest  in  particular  instances  is  that  which  we  call 
the  wilL  That  which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions 
determines  the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  some 
present  uneasiness;  which  i%  or  at  least  is  always  accom* 
panied  with  that  of  desire.  Desire  is  always  moved  by  evil, 
to  fiy  it;  because  a  total  freedom  from  pain  always  makes  a 
necessary  part  of  our  happiness :  but  every  good,  nay,  every 
greater  good,  does  not  constantly  •  move  desire^  because  it 
may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  makey  any  neoeamy 

f  It  is  remaiked  by  QnintilHan,  where  he  ia  OGDfeesmg  oertaxn  eno- 
neoQS  opinioDB  he  liad  fonnerly  held,  that  even  HippoorateB  diitm- 
guiflhed  as  he  waa  in  the  science  of  medicine^  makes  the  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  formerly  maintained  false  positions.  Gioero,  too,  in  h» 
riper  vears,  adted  upon  the  same  prinoiplesr  lejeoting  opinions  which 
he  had  once  advocated.  (Quint  Institat  Orat.  Liv.  III.  cap  vi  pi 
158.)  We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  same  greatness  in  Lodte^  who 
does  not,  like  Sangradoi  affect  unerring  consistency,  which  bdongs  not 
to  man,  but  changing  his  opinion  upon  mature  consideration,  frankly 
avows  it»  and  registen  the  fact  for  tne  encouragement  of  Aitore  ^bSkh 
aophers.— Edl 
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part  of  our  happiness.  For  all  that  We  desire,  is  oolj  to  be 
happy.  But  though  this  general  desire  of  happiness  operates 
constantly  and  invariably^  yet  the  satis£Eu;tion  of  any  par- 
ticular desire  can  be  suspended  from  determining  the  will  to 
any  subservient  action,  till  we  have  maturely  examined 
whether  the  particular  apparent  good  which  we  then  desire 
makes  a  part  of  our  real  happiness,  or  be  consistent  or  in- 
consistent with  it.  The  result  of  our  judgment  upon  that 
examination  is  what  ultimately  determines  the  man,  who 
could  not  be  free  if  his  will  were  determined  by  anything 
but  his  own  desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  I  know 
that  liberty,  by  some,  is  placed  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  wiU.  I  wish  they 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  such  an  antecedent  indifierency, 
as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly  whether  this  supposed 
indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought  and  judgment  of 
ihe  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  decree  of  the  wilL  For 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  state  it  between  them;  i.  e.,  immediately 
after  the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  and  before  the  de- 
termination of  the  will,  because  the  determination  of  the 
will  immediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  understanding: 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency,  antecedent  to  the 
thought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  seems  to  me 
to  place  liberty  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wherein  we  can 
neither  see  nor  say  anything  of  it;  at  least  it  places  it  in  a 
subject  incapable  of  it^  no  agent  being  allowed  capable  of 
liberty,  but  in  consequence  of  thought  and  judgment.  I  am 
not  nice  about  phrases,  and  therefore  consent  to  say  with 
those  that  love  to  speak  so,  that  liberty  is  placed  in  indif- 
foency;  but  it  is  an  indifferency  which  remains  after  the 
judgment  of  the  understanding,  yea^  even  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will :  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of  the 
man,  (for  after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  best,  viz.,  to  do 
or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent,)  but  an  indifferency  of 
the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining  equally 
able  to  operate  or  to  forbear  operating  after,  as  before,  the 
decree  of  the  will,  are  in  a  state,  whicli,  if  one  pleases,  may 
be  called  indifferency;  and  as  far  as  this  indifferency  reaches, 
a  man  is  free,  and  no  further;  v.  g.,  I  have  the  ability  to 
move  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  rest;  that  operative  power  is  in- 
different to  move  or  not  to  move  my  hand :  I  am  then»  in 
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that  respect,  perfectly  free.  My  will  detenninfiB  that  opeca- 
tive  power  to  rest;  I  am  jet  free,  becanse  the  mdiffereaat^  of 
that  my  operative  power  to  act^  or  not  to  act,  still  wwnarns; 
the  power  of  moving  my  band  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the 
determination  of  my  will,  which  at  present  ordera  rest;  tho 
indifferency  of  that  power  to  act  or  not  to  aot|  is  just  as  it 
was  before,  as  will  appear,  if  tl^e  wiU  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by 
ordering  the  ecmtiary.  Bat  if  daring  the  rest  of  my  hani^ 
it  be  seized  with  a  sadden  palsy,  ^  iodifferency  of  that 
operative  power  is  gone^  and  with  it  my  liberty;  I  have  no 
longer  freedom  in  that  respect^  but  am  under  a  mdeeeaty  of 
letting  my  hand  rest  On  the  other  side,  if  my  hand  be  put 
into  motion  by  a  convulsion,  the  indifierency  of  that  opan^ 
tiye  &calty  is  taken  away  by  that  motion,  and  my  libeity  bk 
that  case  is  lost,  for  I  am  under  a  necesuly  of  having  my 
hand  move.  I  have  added  this,  to  show  in  what  sort  of  in- 
differency  liberty  seems  to  me  to  consist  and  not  in  any 
other,  rnl  or«  imaginary. 

72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of 
liberty  are  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  this  digression,  which  my  attempt  to  explain  it  haa 
ted  me  into.  The  ideas  of  will,  volition,  liberty,  and  neeea* 
sity,  in  this  chapter  c^  power,  came  naturally  in  my  way. 
In  a  former  edition  of  this  treatise  I  gave  an  account  (^  my 
thoughts  concerning  them,  according  to  the  light  I  then  hadj 
and  now,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worshipper  of  my 
own  doctrine!^  I  own  some  change  of  my  opinion,  which  I 
tftiink  I  have  discovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  first  writ^  I 
with  an  unbiassed  indSerency  followed  truth  whither  X 
thought  she  led  me.  But  noitW  being  so  vain  as  to  fittcy 
in&llibility,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  to  dissemble  my  mistakes 
for  fear  of  blemishing  my  reputation,  I  have^  with  the  same 
sincere  design  for  truth  only,  not  been  ashamed  to  publish 
what  a  severer  inquiry  has  suggested.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  that  some  may  think  my  former  notions  rights  and  some 
(as  I  have  already  found)  these  latter,  and  some  neither.  I 
shall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  variety  in  men^s  opinions: 
impartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverted  points  being 
so  rare^  and  exact  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  so  very  easy, 
especially  if  of  any  length.  And  therefore  I  should  think 
myself  not  a  little  beholden  to  any  one,  who  would,  upon 
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tiim  or  Any  other  gronnda^  (akij  dear  tkis  eabject  of  liberty 
fl^om  ftay  diffioDlt&es  thai  may  yet  remaiiL* 

Before  I  doee  this  chapter,  it  may  pflshaps  be  to  our  pui^ 
poBe,  abd  help  to  give  ub  dearer  conoeptiona  aboat  power,  if 
we  make  our  thoughts  take  a  little  more  exact  survey  of 
aoUoxL  I  have  said  above,  that  we  have  ideas  but  of  two 
sorts  of  action,  viz.,  motion  and  thinking.  These^  in  truths 
though  called  and  counted  actioni^  yet,  if  nearly  eonaidered, 
will  not  be  found  to  be  always  perfectly  so.  For,  if  I  mi»> 
take  not^  there  are  instances  <n  both  kinds^  which^  upon  due 
ocmsidenitlon,  will  be  found  raitfaer  passions  than  actions,  and 
oonsequently  so  ftr  the  efibots  bu^ly  of  passive  powers  in 
^oee  subjects,  which  yet  on  their  aoeounts  are  thougnt  agents. 
For  in  tiiese  instances,  the  snbstance  that  hath  motion  or 
tiKmght  receives  the  impression,  whereby  it  is  pot  into  that 
aotion  purely  fixMn  without^  and  so  acts  merely  by  the  capacity 
it  has  to  receive  such  an  impvss8ian£(om  some  external  agent; 
and  sudi  a  power  is  not  properly  an  active  power,  but  a 
ittere  passive  capadty  in  the  subject  Sometimes  tiie  sub- 
stance or  agent  puts  itself  into  action  by  its  own  power,  and 
this  is  peopsrij  active  power.  Whatsoever  mocQfication  a 
substance  haa»  whereby  it  produces  any  effbct>  that  is  called 
aotion;  v.g.,  a  solid  substance,  by  motion,  operates  on  or 
alters  the  sensible  ideas  of  another  substance^  and  therafore 
this  modification  of  motion  we  call  action.  But  yet  this 
motion  in  that  solid  substance  is,  when  rightly  oonsideredt 
but  a  passion,  if  it  xecetTed  it  only  from  some  external  agent. 
So  Uiat  the  active  power  of  motion  is  in  no  substance  whidi 
eannot  begin  motion  in  itsdf  or  in  another  substance  when 
at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking  a  power  to  receive  ideas 
or  thoughts  from  the  operation  of  any  estemal  substance^  is 
called  a  power  of  thinking;  but  this  is  but  a  passive  power, 

*  It  wofidd  raqoire  a  treatiae^  aoi  %  iiol%  to  dsfcul  the  sttampts  which 
have  tiBoebeeaniadAto  settle  this  qaestioQ.  Dr.  Prieetley,  in  JBngland, 
howerer,  and  the  authors  of  .the  Sjystdme  de  la  Kattire^  id  Tnaoo, 
are  amon^  the  writers  who  have  chiefly  distinifaished  themaelvw  in  its 
investigation.  Like  the  origin  of  eivil,  the  miestioii  has^  in  &et,  be* 
SGine  a  metis  oomaionplaoe  for  every  ■Mtapnjsioian  who  is  content 
to  waste  his  strength  upon  inqoiries  that  have  been  shown  to  lead  to 
sothang;  sinoe^  whatcYer  may  be  written,  man  feels  that  he  is  fres^  and 
betieres  that  he  is  accountable  fbr  the  use  he  may  make  of  his  fteedom. 
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or  capacity.    Bat  to  be  able'  to  bring  into  view  ideas  out  of 
sight  at  one's  own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them,  one 
thinks  fit,  this  is  an  active  power.     This  reflection  may  be  of 
some  use  to  preserve  ns  from  mistakes  about  powexs  and 
actions,  which  grammar  and  the  common  frame  of  langoages 
may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into;  since  what  is  signified  by  verbs 
that  grammarians  call  active,  does  not  always  signify  action : 
V.  g.,  this  proposition :  I  see  the  moon,  or  a  star,  or  I  fe^  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  though  expressed  by  a  verb  active,  does  not 
signify  any  action  in  me,  whereby  I  operate  on  those  sub- 
stances; but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  roundness 
and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely  passive^  and 
cannot  in  that  positicm  of  my  eyes,  or  body,  avoid  receiving 
them.     But  when  I  turn  my  eyes  another  way,  or  remove 
my  body  out  of  the  sunbeams,  I  am  properly  active;  becanae 
of  my  own  choice,  by  a  power  within  myself,  I  put  myself 
into  that  motion.    Such  an  action  is  the  product  of  active 
power. 

73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of 
our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and 
of  which  they  are  made  up;  which,  if  I  would  consider  as  a 
philosopher,  and  examine  on  what  causes  they  depend,  and 
of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced 
to  th^se  very  few  primary  and  original  ones,  viz.,  extenaioD, 
solidity,  mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved;  which  by 
our  senses  we  receive  from  body:  perceptivity^  or  the  power 
of  perception,  or  thinking;  motivity,  or  the  power  of  moving : 
which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  our  minds.     I  crave 
leave  to  make  use  of  these  two  new  words,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  mistaken  in  the  use  of  those  which  are  equi- 
vocal    To  which  if  we  add  existence,  duration,  number, 
which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we  have,  perhaps, 
all  the  ori^nal  ideas  on  which  the  rest  depend.     For  by 
these,  I  imagine,  might  be  explained  the  nature  of  colours^ 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  all  other  ideas  we  have,  if  we  had 
but  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  severally  modified 
'  extensions  and  motions  of  these  minute  bodies,  which  pro- 
duce those  several  sensations  in  us.    But  my  present  purpose 
being  only  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of 
things,  by  those  ideas  and  appearances  which  God  has  fitted 
it  to  receive  from  them^  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  that 
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knovledgo^  raiher  than  into  their  caases  or  maimer  of  pro- 
duction, I  shall  not^  oontraiy  to  the  design  of  this  esse j,  set 
myseif  to  inquire  philoBc^hically  into  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  bodiee,  and  the  configuration  of  parts,  whereby  they  have 
the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  their  sensible  qua- 
lities :  I  shall  not  enter  any  further  into  that  disquisition;  it 
sufficing  to  my  purpose  to  observe,  that  gold  or  saffron  has  a 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  S90w  or  milk 
the  idea  of  white,  which  we  can  only  have  by  our  sight» 
without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts  of  those  bodies, 
or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of  the  particles  which 
rebound  firom  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  particular  sensation : 
though,  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds, 
and  would  inquire  into  their  causes,  we  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing else  to  be  in  any  sensible  object,  whereby  it  produces 
different  ideas  in  ua^  but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  number, 
texture^  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

OF  MIXED  MODES. 

1.  Mixed  Mcdet,  what — ^Havdto  treated  of  simple  modes 
in  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  given  several  instances  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  of  them,  to  show  what  they  are,  and 
how  we  oome  by  them ;  we  are  now  in  the  next  place  to 
consider  those  we  call  mixed  modes;  such  are  the  complex 
ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  obligation,  drunkenness,  a  lie, 
d^,  whidb  consisting  of  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas 
of  different  kinds,  I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  distinguish 
Aem  from  the  more  simple  modes,  which  consist  only  of 
simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  These  mixed  modes  being 
also  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  are  not  looked  upon 
to  be  charaoteristical  marks  of  any  real  beings  that  have  a 
steady  existence,  but  scattered  and  independent  ideas  put 
together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby  distinguished  fix>m  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances. 

2,  Made  hy  the  Mind. — That  the  mind,  in  req[)ect  of  its 
simple  ideas,  is  wholly  passive,  and  receives  them  all  from  the 
existence  and  operations  of  things  such  as  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion offers  them,  without  being  Mq  to  make  any  one  idea» 
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exptoienoe  ihowiB  ttt:  but  if  vb  attontiTd^  oooiider  ibe  ideas 
I  call  mixed  modefl,  wa  an  now  speakisg  o^  we  duiU  find 
their  original  quite  diffeie&t    The  miad  oftea  ezeraaeB  an 
aotiiw  power  in  making  these  sewal  oomhiii«fciona:  for  it 
beiDg  onoe  tonialied  -with  simple  ideas^  it  caa  pat  them  t»> 
gether  in  aeveral  compodtionfl^  and  ao  makevaxieiy  of  com- 
plex ideafly  vxthont  examining  whether  they  exiat  so  together 
in  nature.    And  henoe  I  think  it  is  that  these  ideas  airs 
sailed  notions,  as  if  the7  had  ^eir  original  and  co^wfiiMtt 
existanoe  more  in  the  .thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  realitj  of- 
things;  and  to  fonn  sach  ideas,  itsoffioed  that  the  mind  pais 
the  parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  wera  oonaiateiit  in 
the  nnderstanding,  without  considering  whether  they  had 
any  real  being;  though  I  do  not  deny  bat  sereral  of  them 
might  be  taken  from  observation,  and  the  existenoe  <ti  sevenl 
simple  ideas  so  combined,  as  they  are  pat  together  in  the 
nnderstanding.     For  the  man  who  &st  framed  the  idea  of 
hypocrisy,  might  have  either  taken  it  at  first  from  the  ob- 
servation of  one  who  made  show  of  good  qualities  which  he 
had  not,  or  else  have  framed  that  idea  in  his  mind  without 
having  any  such  pattern  to  £Ei&hion  it  by:  for  it  is  evident 
that^  in  the  beginning  of  languages  and  societies  of  men 
several  of  tdiose  complex  ideas^  whidi  were  consequent  to  the 
oonstitutionB  established  amongst  thrai,  must  needs  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  men  before  they  existed  anywhese  else: 
and  that  many  names  that  stood  for  audi  complex  ideas  wsce 
in  use,  and  so  those  ideas  framed,  before  the  oomhinatiflMS 
they  stood  for  ever  existed 

3.  Sometimm  go$  bj^Ae  MxpUoaHmqf  thar  Naimm.'^la^ 
deed,  now  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound  with  words 
standing  for  snoh  comlonatious,  an  usual  way  of  getting 
these  complex  ideas  is,  by  the  explication  of  those  teems  that 
stand  for  them.  For,  oonsisting  of  a  company  of  sim^de 
ideas  combined,  they  may,  bywords  standing  fcwthoas  simple 
ideas,  be  represented  to  the  miBd  of  one  who  undentsads 
those  words,  though  that  complex  combination  of  simple 
ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  zeal  existeane 
of  things.  Thus  a  man  mi^r  come  to  have  the  idea  of  sacri- 
lege or  murder,  Ynj  enumefleating  to  him  the  simple  ideas 
which  these  woods  stand  for,  without  ever  seeiAg  either  of 
thetn  committed* 
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4.  Th6  Ifame  tiet  the  FarU  fif  mixxd  Moiie$  ifUe  (me  Idea. 
•f^Eveij  mixed  mode  coiusisting  of  many  distinct  simple 
ideas,  it  seems  zeasonable  to  inquire,  "  whence  it  ha»  its 
unity,  and  how  such  a  predse  multitnde  comes  to  make  but 
one  idea,  since  that  combination  does  not  always  exist  to- 
gether in  nature)"  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  plain  it  has 
its  unity  from  an  act  of  the  mind,  combining  those  scTera} 
simple  ideas  together,  and  oonsideiing  them  as  one  complex 
one,  consisting  of  those  parts;  and  tibe  mark  of  this  union, 

.  or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  is  one 
name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their  names 
.that  men  commonly  regulate  their  account  of  their  distinct 
apecies  of  mixed  modes,  seldom  allowing  or  considering  any 
number  of  simple  ideas  to  make  one  complex  one,  but  sudk 
ooUections  sa  there  be  names  i(x:.  Thus,  though  the  killing 
of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  iu  nature  to  be  united  into  one  com- 
plex idea,  as  the  killing  a  man's  &ther;  yet,  there  being 
no  name  standing  precisely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name 
of  parricide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  par- 
ticular complex  idea,  nor  a  distinct  species  of  actions  from 
that  of  killing  a  young  man,  or  any  other  man.  ^ 

5.  The  Cauee  of  making  rmxed  Modes, — ^If  we  should  in- 
quire a  little  further,  to  see  what  it  is  that  occasions  men 
to  make  sereral  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct 
and,  as  it  were,  settled  modes,  and  neglect  others  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  have  as  much  an  aptness 
to  be  combined  and  make  distinct  ideas,  we  shall  find  the 
reason  of  it  to  be  the  end  of  language;  which  being  to  mark 
or  communicate  men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with  all  the 
dispatch  that  may  be,  they  usually  niake  such  collections 
of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to  them,  as  they 
have  frequent  use  of  in  their  way  of  living  and  conversation, 
leaving  othere,  whiph  they  have  but  seldom  an  occasion  to 
mention,  loose  and  without  names  to  tie  them  together; 
they  rather  choosing  to  enumerate  (wh^i  they  have  need) 
such  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by  the  particalAr  names  that 
stand  for  them,  than  to  trouble  their  memories  by  multi- 
plying of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they. 
seldom  or  nefver  have  any  ocoasion  to  make  use  cL 

6.  Wh^  Wards  in  our  Language  ha/oenofm  anmsering  in 
another, — ^This  shows  us  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  aire 

VOL.  L  2  b 
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in  every  langnftge  many  particalar  words  wbich  cannot  be 
rendered  by  any  one  'single  word  of  another.     For  the  aefve- 
ral  &fihionS|  customB,  and  manners  of  one  nation,  malrin^ 
several  combinations  of  ideas  fiEimiliar  and  neoesaaiy  in  ooe, 
which  another  people  have  had  never  any  occasion  to  make, 
or  perhaps  so  much  as  taken  notice  of;  names  come  of  ooutbo 
to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrases  in  tilings 
of  daily  conversation,  and  so  they  become  so  many  distinct 
complex  ideas  in  their  minds.     Thus  derpaxttrftdc  *  amongst 
the   Greeks,  and  proscriptio  amongst   the   Bomans,    were 
words  which  other  languages  had  no  names  that  exactly 
answered,  because  they  stood  for  complex  ideas,  which  wes^ 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  nationa     Where  there 
was  no  such  custom,  there  was  no  notion  of  any  such  ac- 
tions; no  use  of  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  were  united, 
and,  as  it  were^  tied  together,  by  those  terms;  and  therefore 
in  other  countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 

7,  And  Lomguages  chcmge. — Hence  also  we  magr  see  the 
reason  why  languages  constantly  change,  take  up  new  and 
lay  by  old  terms;  because  change  of  customs  and  opinions 
bringing  with  it  new  combinations  of  ideas,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary frequently  to  think  on  and  talk  about ;  new  names, 
to  avoid  long  descriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  they 
become  new  species  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of 
different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapped  up  in  one  short 
sound,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby 
saved,  any  one  will  see,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  enu- 
merate all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal  stand  for; 
and,  instead  of  either  of  those  names,  use  a  periphrasiB,  to 
make  any  one  understand  their  meaning. 

8.  Miaoed  Modes  where  they  exiai, — ^Though  I  shall  have 

*  Of  the  Grecian  ottraciwh  the  ideaa  generally  premfing  are  almogt 
wholly  fala&  Many  appear  to  ima^e  that  it  wbb  the  puniahment  of 
supenor  virtue;  whereafl  it  was  simply  a  preseryatiTe  aeamst  the  evil 
projects  of  men  without  principle  or  honour.  Tliat  it  might  occasionally 
be  perverted,  is  not  to  be  denied:  but  what  institution  may  not?  Sdid- 
mann  takes  the  right  view  of  the  question  where  he  observes:  "Vere 
Hntarchus  dixit,  exilium  illud,  quod  subibant  ii,  adversua  quos  suflingia 
laia  eranty  non  maleficiorum  poenam,  sed,  opwm  nimdarvm  pdentiagm 
supra  citilem  modum  aueta  eatUgaAonem  fmste."  (On  the  Assemuies 
of  the  Athenian^  IL  vL  249  et  seq. ;  Oonf.  JuL  Poll,  viil  19;  Com> 
ment.  v.  p.  608.)  With  regard  to  the  B^nan  protcriptwn,  people  ara 
better  informed. — Ed. 
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occasion  to  consider  this  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  words  and  their  use,  yet  I^  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus 
much  notice  here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes ;  which  heing 
fleeting  and  transient  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  which 
b&ve  but  a  short  existence  anywhere  but  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  existence  than  whilst 
they  are  thought  on,  have  not  so  much  anywhere  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  constant  and  lasting  existence  as  in  their 
names:  which  are  therefore,  in  this  sort  of  ideas,  very  apt 
to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves.  For  if  we  should  in- 
quire where  the  idea  of  a  triumph  or  apotheosis  exists,  it  is 
evident  they  could  neither  of  them  exist  altogether  any- 
where in  the  things  themselves,  being  actions  that  required 
time*  to  their  peiformance,  and  so  could  never  all  exist  to- 
gether:  and  as  to  the  minds  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  these 
actions  are  supposed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very 
uncertain  existence;  and  theieforo  we  are  apt  to  annex  them 
to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

9.  Hew  ioegfAths  Idios  ofrmaxd  Modes. — ^There  are  there- 
fore three  ways  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes.     1.  By  experience  and  observation  of  things  them- 
selves.    Thus,  by  seeing  two  men   wrestle  or  fence,  we  get 
the  idea  of  wrestling  or  fencing.     2.  By  invention,  or  vo- 
luntaiy  putting  together  of  several  simple  ideas  in  our  own 
minds:  so  he  that  first  invented  printing  or  etching,  had  an 
idea  of  it  in  his  mind  before  it  ever  existed     S.  Which  is 
the  most  usual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  actions  we 
never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see;  and  by  enumerating, 
and  thereby,  as  it  were,  setting  before  our  imaginations  iJl 
those  ideas  which  go  to  the  making  them  up^  and  are  the 
oonstitnent  parts  of  them.    For,  having  by  sensation  and 
reflection  stored  our  minds  with  simple  ideas,  and  by  use  got 
the  names  that  stand  for  them,  we  can  by  those  means  re- 
present to  another  any  complex  idea  we  would  have  him 
conceive;  so  that  it  has  in  it  no  simple  ideas  but  what  he 
knows,  and  has  with  us  the  sane  name  to.    For  all  oor 
complex  ideas  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  simple  ideas,  of 
which  they  are  compounded  and  originally  made  up,  though 
perhaps  their  immediate  ingredient^  as  I  may  so  say,  are 
also  complex  ideas.    Thus,  the  mixed  mode  wMch  the  word 
lie  stands  for  is  made  of  these  simple  ideas:    1.  Articulate 

2x2 
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soundB.     2«  OertaiB  ideas  in  tbe  mind  of  ilie  speaker.     S. 
Those  words  the  signs  of  those  ideas.     4.  Those  sigiis  pat 
together  hj  affinoation  or  n^^tion,  otherwise  than  the  ideas 
they  stand  for,  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.     I  thiak  I 
need  not  go  any  further  in  the  analysis  of  that  oomplez  idea 
we  call  a  lie;  what  I  ha^e  said  is  enon^  to  show  thai  it  is 
made  up  of  simple  ideas :  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  o£fen- 
siTe  tediousness  to  my  read»,  to  trouble  him  with  a  raoie 
minute  enumeration  of  eveiy  particular  simple  idea   that 
goes  to  this  complex  one;  which,  from  what  has  been  said, 
he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to  himBel£    The  aame 
may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  whatsoeyer;  iHdefa, 
however  compounded  and  decompounded,  may  at   lasfc   be 
resolved  into  simple  ideas,  whidi  are  all^  the  matoriUb  of 
knowledge  or  thought  we  have,  or  can  have.    Nor  shall  we 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby  stinted  to  too 
scanty  a  number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what  an  inezhans- 
tible  stock  of  simple  modes  number  and  figure  alone  afibrd 
us.     How  far  then  mixed  modes  which  admit  of  the  vapioas 
combinations  of  different  simple  ideas  and  tiieir  infinite 
modes  are  fix>m  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may  easUy  imagine. 
So  that,  b^ore  we  have  done,  we  shall  see  that  nobody  need 
be  afraid  he  shall  not  have  scope  and  compass  enough  for 
his  thoughts  to  range  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  eon- 
fined  only  to  simple  ideas,  received  from  sensation  or  vefieo- 
tion,  and  their  several  combinations. 

10.  MoHm,Th^nHng,€md  Power  ham  bemmoHmw  — 
It  is  worth  our  observing,  which  of  all  our  simple  ideas  have 
been  most  modified,  and  had  most  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
them,  with  names  given  to  them;  and  those  have  been  tiieee 
three:  thinking,  and  motion,  (wMch  are  the  two  ideas  which 
comprehend  in  them  all  action,)  and  power,  from  whenee 
these  actions  are  conceived  to  flow.  The  simple  ideas,  I  say, 
of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  those  which  have 
been  most  modified,  and  out  of  whose  modifications  hav^ 
been  made  most,  complex  modes,  with  names  to  them.  For 
action  being  the  great  business  of  mankind,  and  the  whole 
matter  about  whidi  all  laws  are  ocmveraant,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  several  modes  of  thinking  and  motion  should  be 
taken  notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  observed,  and  laid  up  in  the 
memory,  and  have  names  assigned  to  them;  without  which 
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laws  oould  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  disorder  repressed. 
ISoT  oould  any  oommunioation  be  well  bad  amongst  men, 
-without  such  complex  ideas,  with  names  to  them :  and  there- 
faie  men  have  settled  names,  and  supposed  settled  ideas  in 
their  minds  of  modes  of  action  distinguished  by  their  causes, 
means,  objects,  ends^  instruments,  time^  place,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  of  their  powers  fitted  for  those  actions : 
V.  g.,  boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend, 
before  othen^  without  fear  or  disorder;  and  the  Greeks  call 
the  oonfuienoe  of  speaking  by  a  peculiar  name,  irapfificla:* 
which  power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing  anytldng,  when  it 
has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the  same  thing,  is  that 
idea  we  name  habit;  when  it  is  forward,  and  ready  upon 
evecy  occasion  to  break  into  action,  we  call  it  disposition. 
Thus,  testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude:  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action,  v.  g., 
consideration  and  assent,  which  are  actions  of  the  mind; 
rcmnxDg  and  speaking,  which  are  actions  of  the  body;  re- 
venge and  mnrder,  whidi  are  actions  of  both  together;  and  we 
shall  find  them  but  so  many  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which, 
together,  make  up  the  complex  ones  signified  by  those  names. 

11.  Sev&ral  Words  seeming  to  dgnify  AcUon^  signify  hU  the 
EffiKt. — ^Power  being  the  source  from  whence  all  action  pro- 
ceeds, the  substances  wherein  these  powers  are,  when  they 
exert  this  power  into  act,  are  called  causes;  and  the  sub- 
stances which  thereupon  are  produced,  or  the  simple  ideas 
which  are  introduced  into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  that 
power,  are  called  effects.  The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  sub- 
stance or  idea  is  produoed,  is  called,  in  the  subject  exerting 
that  power,  aetion;  but  in  the  subject  wherein  any  simple 
idea  is  dumged  or  produced,  it  is  called  passion:  which 
efficacy,  however  various,  and  the  effects  almost  infinite,  yet 
we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents,  to  be 
nothing  eke  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing;  in  corporeal 
agents,  nothing  else  but  modifications  of  motion.t    I  say  I 


*  The  wotd  irapl^la  wm  employed  in  a  varie^  of  Beosoa  by  the 
Qreaki,  but  property  rigniftee  that  fhuik  eonSdanoewUDh  emfalet  a  man 
to  utter  what  he  conceiYes  to  be  the  truth.  -Stobsua  (tit  xiiL  t.  i  p.  S20, 
et  seq.,  Ga^fard)  has  ooUeetsd  imiumerable  paangos  in  lUustratioii  of > 
Ihur  quaUty,  whiw  the  reader  will  do  well  to  oonsutt. — Ed. 

t  Compaze  with  the  ramaika  in  the  text  the  ipeoahitioBa  of  David 
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think  we  cannot  conoeive  it  to  be  any  other  but  ihese  tvo: 
for  whatever  sort  of  action  besides  these  produces  any  eSooka, 
I  confess  myself  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  so  it  is 
quite  remote  from  .my  thoughts,  apprehensionB^  and  know- 
ledge; and  as  much  in  the  daik  to  me  as  five  other  senses 
or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man:  and  therefore 
many  words  which  seem  to  express  some  action,  sigiufy 
nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi  at  all,  but  barely 
the  -effect,  with  some  circumstances  of  the  subject  wroim^ 
on,  or  cause  operating:  v.  g.,  creation,  annihilation,  oositain 
in  them  no  idea  of  the  action  or  manner  whereby  they  are 
produced,  but  barely  of  the  cause,  and  the  thing  done.  And 
when  a  countiyman  says  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the 
word  freezing  seems  to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  but  the  effect,  viz.,  that  water  that  was  before 
fiuid  is  become  hard  and  consistent^  without  containing'  any 
idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  done. 

12.  Mixed  Modes  made  also  of  other  Ideas, — ^I  think  I  shaii 
not  need  to  remark  here  that)  though  power  and  action  make 
the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names^  and 
familiar  in  the  nunftls  and  mouths  of  men;  yet  other  simj^e 
ideas  and  their  several  combinations  are  not  excluded :  much 
less,  I  think,  will  it  bo  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
mixed  modes  which  have  been  settled  with  names  to  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionaty  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  words  made  use  of  in  divinity,  ethics,  law,  and  paUtios^ 
and  several  other  sciences.  All  that  is  requisite  to  my  pre- 
sent design,  is  to  show  what  sort  of  ideas  those  are  whidi  I 
call  mixed  modes,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them,  and  that 
they  are  compositions  made  up  of  simple  ideas  got  from. 
sensation  and  reflection :  which,  I  suppose  I  have  done.  / 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  OUB  COKFIiEX  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  Ideas  of  SvhsUmces,  how  made. — ^The  mind  being,  as  I 
have  declared,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the  simple 

Huiley,  in  his  curious  little  treatu^  entitled  **  GoojecturiB  qoAdun  do 
Senau,  Motu,  et  Idearuin  Generatione ; "  particularly  in  Propositions 
xiL  xiiL  p32  6tieq.— £d. 
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ideas  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior 
thingSy  or  by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice 
also  that  a  certain  number  of  these  simple  ideas  go  constantly 
together;  which  being  presanied  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and 
words  being  suited  to  common  apprehensions,  and  made  use 
of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one  subject^  by 
one  name;  whidi,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterward  to 
talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a 
oomplicadon  of  many  ideas  together:  because^  as  I  have  said, 
not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  them- 
selves, we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  fiK>m  which  they  do  result;  which 
therefore  we  call  substance.* 

2.  Owr  Idea  ofS^iJbsUmo^  m  generoL — So  that  if  any  one 
will  examine  himself  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance 
in  general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but 
only  a  supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such 
qti&tities  which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us; 
which  qualities  are  commonly  called  aocident&f  If  any  one 
should  be  asked,  what  is  the  subject  wherein  colour  or  weight 

*  On  this  Babjeot  mooh  nonseDBe  has  been  ere  now  written,  of  which 
Dr.  Priestley  has  famished  his  share.  <  *  This  scheme  of  the  immaiUriolUy 
of  maUtrt  as  it  may  be  called,  or,  rather,  the  mutual  penetration  of 
matter,  €[rst  occurred  to  my  fiiend,  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  reading  Baxter, 
<  On  the  Immateriality  of  the  SouL'  He  found  that  this  author^s  idea 
of  matter  was,  that  it  consnted,  as  it  were^  of*  briok%  cemented  together 
by  an  immatoial  mortar.  These  bricki^  if  he  wonld  be  oonsistent  to  his 
own  reasonuuf,  are  again  composed  of  less  bricks,  cemented  likewise  by 
an  immaterial  mortar,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. "  (Discoveries  relating  to 
Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,  p.  898,  et  seq. ;  Stewart's  Philosophical 
Essays,  p.  187.  Oompare  Bartei's  Dyin?  Hiou^ta^  p.  27,  et  seq.) 
Further  on,  Priestley  say%  ''Pindiiiff  it  stiu  necessaiy,  in  order  to  solve 
the  appearances  of  nature,  to  admit  of  extended  and  penetrable  immaterial 
sabstanoe^  if  he  maintained  the  impenetrability  of  matter;  and  observing 
further,  that  all  we  perceive  by  contact,  &c.,  is  this  penetrable  imma- 
terial substance^  and  not  the  impenetrable  one,  he  began  to  think  he 
might  as  well  admit  of  penetrable  material,  as  of  penetrable  immaterial 
substance,  especially  as  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  nature  of  mftftanos 
than  that  it  is  some&ing  which  supports  properties, "  &o.  (See  Appendiz. 
No.  IV.  at  end  of  voL  §^)— Ed.  tfr^^^ 

t  The  expressions  in  ^e  teft  furnished  Bericeley  with  the  whole 
ground-woik  of  that  ingemoiis  raiUefy  in  which  he  indulges,  on  the  wovd  < 
Bubstanca  (See  Dialogues  on  Matter  and  Sphit^  i  p.  142.)  The  way 
in  which  Collier  disposes  of  everything  external  to  tiie  mind,  is  more 
sommary,  and  no  less  perem^iy.  "To  suppose  the  being  of  a  thing 
granted  to  be  unknown  with  mm  who  affinns  that  it  is  nothing  at  all,  is 
to  beg  the  question;  whereas  to  suppose  it  to  be  nothing  at  all,  upon 
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BihereB,  be  would  have  nothing  to  9a,j,  hub  tibe  solid  ex- 
tended pu-tft;  and  if  he  irei«  demanded  what  is  it  tba* 
■olidtty  and  extension  adhere  in,  he  wotdd  not  be  in  a  much 
better  case  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  whot,  Bfl^iAg 
that  the  world  was  sapported  by  a  great  elephant,  'was 
asked  what  the  elephant  rested  on;  to  which  his  answer 
waa--«  great  tortoise.  Bat  b^g  again  pressed  to  know 
what  gave  sapport  to  the  broad-lMoked  tortoise,  rolled — 
some<£]ng,  he  knew  not  what.  And  thns  here,  as  in  aH 
otiier  cases  where  we  nse  words  withont  having  clear  and 
diiiAanot  ideiais,  we  talk  like  children;  ^ho  being  qnesticmed 
what  such  a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not>  readily  givie 
this  satis&ctory  answer,  that  it  is  something:  which  In 
troth  signifies  no  more^  when  so  nsed  either  by  children  or 
men,  bnt  that  they  Imow  not  what;  and  that  the  tiling 
ihey  pretend  to  know  and  talk  o^  k  what  they  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ^orant  of  i^ 
And  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which  we  gfve 
^e  general  name  sabstance^  being  nothing  bnt  the  sop- 
posed  bttt  unknown  sapport  of  those  qualities  we  find  exist- 
ingy  which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist,  **mRe  re  sabstante," 
wiUioat  something  to  sapport  them,  we  call  that  sapport 
substantia;  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word, 
ifl^  in  plain  English,  standing  under  or  upholding. 

S»  0/  Ae  ^urta  qf  Subttaneea, — An  obscure  and  veMive 
idea  of  substanee  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come  to 
have  the  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances;,  by  collectkic 
suoh  Gombinationa  of  simple  ideas  as  are^  by  experience  ana 
observation  of  men's  senses,  taken  notice  of  to  exist  toge- 
^er,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  flow  from  the  particular 
internal  constitution,  or  ux^own  esBoioe  of  that  substance. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man>  horse,  goM, 
water,  dbc,  of  whieh  substances,  whether  any  one  has  any 
othsr  dear  idea^  further  than  of  certain  simple  ideas  co- 
existent together,  I  appeal  to  eveiy  one*8  own  experience. 
It  is  the  onlinaty  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a  diamond^ 

the  sanie  oonoeBsionfl,  ig  not  to  beg  the  questioa — I  meui  mj  frir 
Or  legal  ohe; — becauae^  on  one  liand,  no  one  has  any  right  to  make 
ituit  a  question  which  he  professes  he  knows  nothing  of;  snd,  on  the 
other  hiind,  every  one  has  a  right,  not  only  to  question  the  oxistflDOc^ 
but  also  to  suppose  the  non-eoustenoe  <tf  what  is  grwated  to  be  tmlaioim*'* 
(ClaviB  UtiiverBalis,  Part  11.  cap.  i  p.  43.)  See  Appendix,  No.  V.  at 
end  of  vol.  11 — £o. 
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pat  tx)getk0r,  tibftt  suLke  ihe  trae  eompkx  idM  of  iiiofle 
dtibstsftrnMB,  whidi  ft  amitii  ov  a  jeweller  eooaimeoly  knows 
beUer  than  a  phikeopher;  vrho,  whatever  aiibntantial  &niia«| 
hd  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea  of  those  sobstanoee^  | 
thAh  what  ia  framed  by  a  ooUeetion  of  those  sbnjde  i ' 
which  are  to  be  focoid  in  them;  onfy  we  must  take  nc 
tiiat  our  oomplex  ideas  of  sabstanoes,  besides  all  those  simpleJ 
ideas  the^  are  made  np  o^  have  always  the  esnfdsed  ideal 
€ii  Bomeihing  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  sub*! 
oist     And  therefore  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  snb* 
stance,  we  say  it  is* a  thing  haying  such  or  .such  qnalitiss; 
aa  body  is  a  thmg  that  is  extendMl,  figured,  and  capable  of' 
liiotion ;  spirit^  a  thing  capable  of  thinking;  and  so  hardiieBH^ 
friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  say,  are  qualities  to  be 
Ibond  in  a  loadstone.    These,  and^the  like  fashions  of  speak- 
ing, intimate  that  the  sabstanoe  is  supposed  always  something 
besides  the  extension,  figare,  solidity,  motion,  thinking^  or 
other  observable  ideas^  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substaacea^ 
as  horae,  stone,  Ac.,  ^ough  the  idea  we  haye  of  either  of 
them  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualitlea^  which  we  used  to  find- 
united  in  the  thing  Cfdled  horse  or  stone;  yet»  because  we 
cannot  conceiye  how  they  should  subsist  alone^  nor  one  in 
another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some 
common  subject;  which  support  we  denote  by  ihe  name  sub^ 
stance,  though  it  be  certain  we  haye  no  clear  or  distinct  idea 
of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  support 

5.  Ab  dear  an  Idea  of  SpwU  ae  Body,^^Tbib  eame  thing 
happens  concerning  the  (^)erations  of  the  mind,  vis.,  think- 
ing, reasoning,  fearing,  d^,  which  we  concluding  not  to 
subsist  of  tbemselyes,  nor  appreliending  how  they  can  belong 
to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it>  we  are  apt  to  th&k  these  the 
actions  of  some  other  substanoe^  which  we  call  spirit ;  whereby 
yet  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of 
matter,  but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities 
^hich  afiect  our  senses  do  subsist;  by  supposing  a  sub- 
stance wherein  thinkings  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of 
moving,  Ssc,,  do  subsist,  we  haye  as  deta  a  notion  of  the 
substance  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body:  the  one  being  sup- 
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posed  to  be  (withoot  knowing  what  it  ib)  the  BabBtratom  to. 
thofte  simple  ideas  we  have  from  withoat;  and  the  oihar 
supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the 
sabetiatum  to  those  operations  we  experiment  in  onraelvea 
within.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  idea  of  ooarporetl  sub- 
stance in  matter  is  as  remote  from.onr  conceptions  and 
apprehensions,  as  that  of  spiritoal  substance  or  spirit:  and 
therefore,  from  our  not  haying  any  notion  of  the  subafcance 
of  spirit)  we  can  no  more  conclude  its  non-existence^  than 
we  can,  for  the  same  reason,  deny  the  existence  of  body; 
it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  because  we 
haye  no  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  mattery 
as  to  say  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we  have  no  dear  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  a  spirit. 

6.  0/the  SarU  o/8tihsUuwe8.—WhAieyeir  therefore  be  tiie 
secret  absthMt  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas 
I  we  have  of  particular  distinct  sorts  of  substances  are  .nothing 
but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  Bach, 
though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  make  the  whole 
^  subsist  of  it8el£  It  is  by  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas^ 
and  nothing  else,  that  we  represent  particular  sorts  of  sub- 
stances to  ouTsdves;  such  are  the  ideas  we  have  of  tlfeir 
sereral  species  in  our  minds;  and  such  only  do  we^  by  th^ 
q>eoific  names,  signify  to  others,  y.  g.,  man,  horse,  sun,  water, 
iron:  upon  hearing  which  words,  every  one  who  understands 
the  language,  frames  in.  his  mind  a  combination  of  those 
several  simple  ideas  which  he  has  usually  observed,  or  fimoied 
to  exist  together  under  that  denomination;  all  which  he 
Bfipposes  to  rest  in  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent  to  that 
uiidk&own  common  subject^  which  inheres  not  in  anything 
else.  '  Though,  in  the  meantime,  it  be  manifest,  and  eveiy 
one,  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts,  will  find,  that  he 
has  no  other  idea  of  any  substance,  v.  g.,  let  it  be  gold,  horsey 
iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has  barefy  of  those 
sensible  qualities,  which  he  supposes  to  inhere,  with  a  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  substratum,  as  gives,  as  it  were^  a  support  to 
those  qualities  or  simple  ideas^  which  he  has  observed  to  exist 
united  together.  Thus^  the  idea  of  the  sun, — what  is  it 
but  an  agmgate  of  those  several  simple  ideas,  bright,  hot^ 
roundish,  naving  a  constant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  dis* 
tance  from  us,  and  perhaps  some  other)    As  he.  who  thinks 
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and  diacooneB  of  the  son^liae  been  more  or  lesB  accurate  in 
observing  thoee  sensible  qnalitiesy  ideas,  or  properties,  which 
are  in  that  thing  which  he  calls  the  sun. 

7.  FwsefT  a  greai  Fart  of  our  complex  I^eas.tif  Svb- 
akmcea. — ^For  he  has  the  >  perfectest  idea  of  any  of.the  pax^ 
ticular  sorts  of  substances,  who  has  gathered  and  put.togetheir 
most  of  those  simple  ideea  which  do  exist  in  it,  among  which 
are  to  be  reckoned  its  active  oowers,  and  passive  capacities; 
which,  though  not  simple  ideas,  yet  in  this  respect^  for 
brevity's  sake,  may  conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  amongst 
them.  *  Thus^  the  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas 
of  the  complex  one  of  that  substaiiice  we  call  a  loadstone; 
and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex  one  we 
call  iron :  which  powers  pass  for  inherent  qualities  iu  those 
subjects.  Because  eveiy  substance^  being  as  apt,  by  the 
powers  we  observe  in  it^  to  change  some  sensible  qualities 
in  other  subjects^  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  those  simple  ideas 
which  we  receive  immediately  from  it^  does,  by  those  new 
sensible  qualities  introduced. into  other  8ubjecti^  disooyer  to 
us  those  powers  which  do  therebyr  mediately  affect  our  senses 
as  regularly  as  its  sensible  qualities  dd  it  iiamsdjately,.  v,  g., 
we  immeduitely  by  our  senses  perceive  in  fire  its  heat  and 
colour;  which  are,  if  rightly  considered,  nothing  but  powers 
m  it  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us:  we  also  by  our  senses 
perceive  the  colour  and  biittleness  of  charcoal,  whereby  we 
come  by  the  knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it 
has  to  change  the  colour  and  consistenoy  of  wood.  By  the 
former,  fire  immediately;  by  the  latter,  it  mediately  dis* 
covers  to  us  these  several  qualities,  which  therefore  we  lodk 
upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  so  make  them 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  those  powers  that 
we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  alteration  of 
some  sensible  qualities  in  those  subjects  on  which  they  ope- 
rate, and  so  Inaking  them  exhibit  to  us  new  sensible  ideas; 
therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned  these  powers  amongst 
the  simple  ideas,  which  make  the  complex  ones  of  the  sorts 
of  substances;  though  these  powers  considered  in  themselves, 
are  truly  ccHuplex  ideas.  And  in  this  looser  sense  I  crave ' 
leave  to  be  imderstood,  when  I  nanie  any  of  these  poten- 
tialities among  the  simple  ideas,  which  we  recollect  in  our 
minds  when  we  think  of  particular  substances.     For  the 
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powers  that  wan  sewnllj  in  than  are  neoeaBafy  to  be  con- 
ndarady  if  -we  will  ha^  trae  dkfeinot  noiionaof  the  aeveni 
aorte  of  sabatanoea. 

8.  And  icAsft. — ^Kor  are  ire  to  wonder  ihat  powera  make  a 
gnat  part  of  our  complex  ideaa  of  tubatanoes;  ainoe  their 
aecondaiy  qoalitiea  are  tboae  wfaioh  in  moat  of  them  aerw 
prinoipaUj  to  diatingtash  aobatenoea  one  from  another,  and 
oommonlj  make  a  considerable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of 
the  several  scNrta  of  them.  For  our  senses  fioling  us  in  the 
diaoorery  of  ti»  bulk,  textore,  and  figure  of  the  minute  parte 
of  bodiesy  on  which  their  real  constitutions  and  differenoea 
dipeady  we  am  fidn  to  make  use  of  their  secondaiy  qualitiee 
as  the  chaiBotenstical  notea  and  marka  wheieby  to  frama 
ideas  of  them  in  our  minds^  and  djatingoish  them  one  from 
another :  all  which  seoondaij  qualities,  as  haa  been  shown, 
am  no^dng  but  bare  powen*  For  the  colour  and  taafce  of 
opium  are,  aa  well  as  its  soporific  or  anodyne  TirtncB^  mere 
powers  depending  on  ita  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  ia 
fitted  to  produce  difEerent  operatioiiB  on  difSurent  parts  of 
oar  bodiea 

9.  Thrm  Sorte  qf  Idea9  mah$  our  eampUx  ones  of  Sub^ 
4lMioft.-^The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal 
flabatanoee^  are  of  these  three  sorts.  First,  ibe  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  things  which  are  diaoorered  by  our 
senses,  and  are  in  them  even  when  we  perceive  them  not; 
floch  are  the  bulk,  figure^  number,  situation,  and  motioned 
the  parts  of  bodies^  which  are  really  in  them,  whether 
we  tdke  notice  of  them  or  no.*  Secondly,  the  sensible  seoon^ 
dary  qualities^  which  dqiending  on  these^  are  nothing  but 
the  powen  those  substances  have  to  produce  several  idass 
in  us  by  oar  senses;  which  ideaa  are  not  in  the  things  them- 

•  Tbk  the  theory  of  Beifceley  denies.  '<  As  to  tvhat  is  nid  (^  the  ib 
■ohita  eadstenee  •!  nnthtnking  things^  without  uy  relation  to  their  being 
Mraeived,  ihst  feaDS  Mrfeotly  uninteUigible.  Their  em  is  jwrcips  nor 
u  it  possible  they  should  hare  any  existence  out  of  the  nunds  or  thiTikiTig 
things  whioh  peroeive  them.  It  is,  indeed,  an  opinion  ttr<Mgei:^  premU- 
img  amoncst  men,  that  houses,  mountains,  Tiyers,  and,  in  s^word,  all 
sensible  ofageoti  hsnrs  an  enrteaoe^  aatural  or  real,  distioet  from  their 
bang  peroeived  by  tha  understancfing."  (Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, I  8  ei  seq.)  The  language  here  employed  sounds  so  much  like 
banter,  that  one  might  almost  suspect  that,  when  Berkeley  first  started 
ibis  hypotheri%  he  was  about  as  eaniest  aa  Erasmus,  when  he  wrote 
hk  enMi^am  oafofly.-^SD. 
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selves,  otherwiBe  than  m  mythiog  is  ib  its  oanaa  Thirdly, 
the  aptnen  -we  oonaidar  in  any  sabstanoe  to  give  or  leoeiTe 
each  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  tbe  substaxiae 
00  altered  should  produce  in  us  different  ideas  from  wjiat 
it  did  before;  these  are  oaUed  active  and  passive  powers; 
all  which  powers,  as  &r  as  we  have  any  notice  or  notion  oif 
them,  terminate  only  in  sensible  simple  ideaa  For  what- 
ever alteration  a  loadstone  has  the  power  to  makeiniha 
minute  portibles  of  iron,  we  should  have  no  notion  of  any 
power  it  had  at  all  to  operate  on  iron,  did  not  its  sensible 
motion  discover  it :  aud  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
changes^  that  bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  causa 
in  one  another,  which  we  never  suspect,  because  they  never 
appear  in  smsible  effects. 

gUmoes, — ^Powers  therefore  justly  make  a  great  part  of  cmi 
complex  ideas  of  substances.  He  that  will  examine  his 
complex  idea  of  gold,  will  find  seveval  cf  its  ideas  tha^ 
DMike  it  up  to  be  only  powers:  as  the  power  of  being  melted, 
but  of  not  spending  itself  in  the  fire;  of  being  diuolml  in 
aqua  regia;  are  ideas  as  necessary  to  make  up  oqr  complex 
idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and  weight;  wbicli,  if  duly  con* 
sidered,  are  also  nothing  but  diffevent  powers,  F<Hr,  to  speak 
truly,  yellowness  is  not  actually  in  gold;  but  is  a  power  ii^ 
gold  to  produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed  in 
a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of  our 
ideas  of  Uie  sqn,  is  no  more  really  in  the  sun,  than  the  wbita 
colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  These  are  both  equally  powen 
in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its  seur 
sible  parts,  so  on  a  man,  as  to  make  him  have  the  idea  of 
heat;  and  so  on  wax,  as  to  make  it  oapaMa  to  produce  in  a 
man  the  idea  of  whitCi 

11.  The  fww  seoandary  QuaUiies  qf  Bodies  would  du^ 
pear,  if  toe  cotdd  diecover  the  primary  ones  of  their  mitHs^ 
Parfo.-^Had  we  senses  acute  enough  to  discern  the  minute 
particles  of  bodies,  and  the  real  constitution  on  whidh  their 
sensible  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  bat  they  would  pro- 
duce quite  different  ideas  in  us:  and  that  which  is  now  ^m 
yellow  colour  of  gold,  would  then  disaj^tear,  and  instead  of 
it  we  should  see  an  admirable  tmcture  A  parts,  of  a  certain 
sice  and  figure,    llus  microscopes  plainly  diaooTar  to  us; 
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for  vAB,t  to  onr  naked  eyes  prodnoee  a  certain  colour,  ifl,  by 
thus  angmenting  the  acatenees  of  our  sensefl^  discovered  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it  were^ 
the  proportion  of  tbe  bulk  of  the  minute  parts  of  a  a^onred 
object  to  our  usual  sight,  produces  different  ideas  from  what 
it  did  before.  Thus,  sand  or  pounded  glass,  which  is  opaque^ 
and  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microscope;  and 
a  hair  seen  in  this  way,  loses  its  former  colour,  and  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  some  bright  spark- 
ling colomrs,  such  as  appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds^ 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood,  to  the  naked  eye,  appears 
all  red;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its  lesser  parts 
appear,  sho'vps  only  soibe  few  globules  of  red,  swimming  in  a 
pellucid  liquor,  and  how  these  red  globules  would  appear, 
if  glasses  could  be  found  that  could  yet  magnify  them  a  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  times  more,  is  uncertain. 

12.  Owr  FacultiM  of  Diicovery  suited  to  our  State. — The 
infinitely  wise  Contriver  of  us,  and  all  things  about  us,  hath 
fitted  our  senses,  &culties,  and  organs,  to  the  conveniences  <^ 
life,  and  the  business  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  able,  by 
our  senses,  to  know  and  distinguish  things;  and  to  examine 
them  so  &r,  as  to  apply  them  to  our  uses,  and  several  ways 
to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  insist 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderfbl 
effects,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness of  their  Author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  whidli  is 
suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want  not  iiiculties  to 
attain.  But  it  appears  not  that  God  intended  we  should 
have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  them :  that 
perhaps  is  not  in  the  comprehension  of  any  finite  being.  We 
are  fixmished  with  faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  th^y  are)  to 
discover  enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the  laiowledge 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty;  and  we  are 
fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniences 
of  living:  these  are  our  business  in  this  world.  But  were 
our  senses  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the 
appearance  and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
another  &oe  to  us;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  being,  or  at  least  wellbeing,  in  this  part  of 
the  universe  which  we  inhabit  He  that  considers  how  littte 
our  ^constitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air, 
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not  much  higher  than  that  we  oommonly  breathe  in,  iriU  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of  earth  allotted  for 
our  mansion,  the  all-wise  Architect  has  suited  our  organs, 
and  the  bodies  that  aro  to  affect  them,  one  to  another.  If. 
our  sense  of  hearing  were  but  one  thousand  times  quicker 
than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noise  distract  us?  And  we 
should  in  the  quietest  retirement  be  less  able  to  sleep  or 
meditate  than  in  the  middle  of  a  sea-fight*  Nay,  if  that 
most  instructive  of  our  senses,  seeing,  were  in  any  man  a 
,  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  acute  than  it  is 
by  the  best  microscope,  things  several  millions  of  times  less 
than  the  smallest  object  of  his  sight  now,  would  then  be 
visible  tb  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he  would  come  nearer  to  the 
discovery  of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  • 
corporeal  things;  and  in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of 
their  internal  constitutions.  But  then  he  would  be  in  a 
quite  different  world  from  other  peojde:  nothing  would  ap- 
pear the  same  to  him  and  others;  the  visible  ideas  of  every- 
thing would  be  different.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he  and 
the  rest  of  men  could  discourse  concerning  the  objects  of 
sight,  or  have  any  communication  about  colours,  their  appear- 
ances being  so  wholly  different.  And  perhaps  such  a  quick- 
ness and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  endure  bright  sunshine, 
or  so  much  as  open  daylight ;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  small 
part  of  any  object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near 
distance.  And  if  by  the  help  of  such  microscopical  eyes  t  (if 
I  may  so  call  them)  a  man  could  penetrate  further  than  ordi* 

*  In  this  section  we  find  tbe  origin,  even  to  the  peculiar  expressions, 
of  a  yeiy  admirable  portion  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Man,    Epist  I.  §  6.     The 
remark,  for  example^  in  the  tezt»  is  thus  -worked  out  by  the  poet : — 
**  It  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunned  him  inth  the  muno  of  the  spheres, 
How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  still, 
The  whispering  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ! " — ^Eo. 
t  Here  we  have  the  veiy  words  of  Pope: — 
**  Why  has  not  man  a  microiccpie  eyet 
For  this  plain  reason — ^nian  is  not  a  fly. 
Say,  what  the  use^  were  finer  optics  given. 
To  iziapect  a  mite,  not  oom^rehend  the  heaven  ? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  ahve  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  poret 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 
Bio  of  a  rote  in  aromaitic  paini  '— Kd. 
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nai7  into  the  fle(»«fccompc«itioiia&dndu»lteK  of  bodk^ 
he  would  not  make  any  greftt  advantage  bj  the  change,  if 
saoh  an  acute  sight  would  not  eerve  to  conduct  lum  to  the 
market  and  excdmnge;  if  he  could  not  see  things  he  ww 
to  arvoid,  at  a  o(HLvanient  distanoe;  nor  distinguish  thintgs  he 
had  to  do  with  by  those  sensible  qualities  oUtem  do.  He 
that  was  shaq>^hted  enough  to  see  the  oonfiguration  of  the 
minute  particles  of  the  spcing  of  a  dock,  and  observe  JXf^ 
what  peculiar  straetuie  and  impulse  its  elastic  motiop  de- 
pends, would  no  doubt  disooyer  something  very  adnurabk: 
but  if  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view  at  ooce  the  luvu],  and 
the  eharacten  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance  see 
what  o'dook  it  wtt%  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited 
by  that  acnteuesa;  which,  whilst  it  discovered  the  aeccet 
contrivance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine),  made  him  Ipse  its  use. 
13.  C<n^eobu/reabotUiSpiirit9. — ^And  here  give  ma  leave  to 
propose  an  ertravagant  conjecture  of  mine^  vi&y  that  since 
we  have  sc«ne  reason  (if  ihsre  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  report  of  things,  that  our  philosophy  cannot  account  itx) 
to  imagine,  that  spirits  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies  of 
different  bulk,  figure,  and  conf<nrmation  of  parts;*  whether 
one  great  advantage  some  of  them  have  over  us  may  not 
lie  in  this:  that  tlkoy  oan  so  firame  and  shape  to  themselves 
ofgans  of  aensaticm  or  perceptUm^  as  to  suit  them  to  their 
present  design,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  object  they  would 

*  Here  sgMn  10  a  &aoy  which  P9P6  has  sppropiiAted  to  b|iiiael£  in  Ini 
"EapeofiheLock:"— 

*'  For  spirita,  freed  from  moFal  I&wb,  with  eue, 
Aflsume  what  sexes  and  what  shapeB  they  jiieaae." 

Thoijgh  poflsibly  both  the  philosopher,  and  the  more  modem  poet,  boi^ 
rowed  the  hint  from  Miltoo,  whose  language  they  have  run  into  in 
developing  the  notion : — 

''  For  spirts  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  assmne,  or  both ;  so  soft 
And  unoompounded  is  their  essence  pore ; 
Not  tied  or  maaaded  with  joint  or  limb^ 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  stcength  of  bonea^ 
like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but  in  what  shape  they  bfaoose, 
Dilated  or  ooadensed,  bright  or  obscure^ 
Can  execute  their,  aixy  purposes^ 
And  woriu  of  love  or  enmity  frilfiL" 

PaKadiss  Ik>st,  L  429>  0t  seq.'-Eix 
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oondder.  For  how  muoh  vonld  that  man  exceed  all  others 
in  knowledge,  who  had  but  the  faculty  so  to  alter  the  etm^ 
tttre  of  his  eyes,  that  one  senses  as  to  niake  it  capable  of  all 
the  several  degrees  of  visioii,  which  the  assistance  of  glaasee 
{casually  at  firffb  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  coneeiyel  What 
-wonders  would  he  discover,  who  ooald^  so  £t  his  eyes  to  all 
«orts  of  objects,  as  to  see,  when  he  pleased,  the  figure  and 
motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood,  and  other  juices 
of  uiimals,  as  distinctly  as  he  does,  at  other  times,  the  shape 
and  motion  of  the  animals  themselves?  But  to  U8»  in  oor 
present  state,  unalterable  organs  so  oontrived,  as  to  discover 
the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon 
depend  those  sensible  qualities  we  now  observe  in  them, 
would  perhaps  be  of  no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made 
them  so,  as  is  best  for  us  in  our  present  condition*  He  haiCh 
^tted  us  for  the  neighboui*hood  of  the  bodies  that  surround 
us,  and  we  have  to  do  with :  and  though  we  cannot,  by  the 
fiioulties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things, 
yet  they  will  serve  us  well  enong^  for  those  enda  abovo- 
mentioned,  which  are  our  great  concernment.  I  b^  my 
leader^s  pardon  for  laying  before  him  so  wild  a  femey  con* 
oeming  the  ways  of  perception  of  beings  above  us;  but  how 
extravagant  soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine 
anything  about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this 
manner,  some  way  or  other  in  propcHrtion  to  what  we  find 
and  observe  in  ourselves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God  may  fi»me  crea* 
tures  ^th  a  thoosand  other  faculties  and  ways  of  perceiving 
things  without  them,  than  what  we  have,  yet  our  thoughts 
can  go  no  further  than  our  own :  so  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
enlarge  our  very  guesses  beyond  the  ideas  received  from  our 
own  sensation  and  reflection.  The  supposition^  at  least,  that 
angels  do  sometimes  assume  bodies,  needs  not  startle  us; 
ainoe  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  learned  fiithers  of 
the  church  seemed  to  b^eve  that  they  had  bodies:*  and 

•  Tliis  wiU  BinvrlBe  ho  one  who  is  at  aJU  aoqnAinted  wHh  tiie  histoxy  of 
the  fiitheray  of  wnom  some  belieyod  the  stan  to  be*  Irring  befogB,  eoidaed 
with  Bonis,  M  Qrigen;  (Phot  BiUioth.  pi  4,  1.  Bckk)  while  others  sup- 
posed the  engds  to  be  set  over  the  difierant  parts  of  ihs  nniveiw^  like 
the  inferior  gods  of  peganism,  as  Ohrysostom,  (Phot  BibL  p.  517,  35  et 
heq.  Bekk.)—ED. 

VOL.1.  2f 
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thk  18  oertam,  that  their  state  and  "waj  of  existence  is 
unknown,  to  na. 

14.  Gamplex  Idaaa  of  SubtUmoet, — But  to  return  to  tiie 

(matter  in  hand,  the  ideas  we  have  of  sabfitances,  and  the 
ways  we  oome  by  them ;  I  say,  our  specific  ideas  of  sabfltanoea 
are  nothing  else  bat  a  collection  of  a  certain  mimber  of 
simple  ideas,  considered  as  anited  in  one  thing.  These  ideas 
of  substances,  though  they  are  commonly  simple  appipehen- 
sioDS,  and  the  names  of  them  simple  terms,  yet  in  effect  are 
eomplez  and  compounded.  Thus  the  idea  whidi  an  English- 
man signifies  by  the  name  Swan,  is  white  colour,  *  long  neck, 
red  beak,  black  l^gs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a  certain 
size^  with  a  power  of  swimming  m  the  water,  and  yna^mt^  a 
certain  kind  of  noise;  and  perhaps,  to  a  man  who  has  long 
observed  this  kind  of  birds,  some  other  properties  which  all 
terminate  in  sensible  simple  ideas,  all  united  in  one  common 
subject. 

15.  Ideoi  qf  spiirUual  Sttb&Umces,  aa  dear  as  o/bodify  Sub- 
8kmcee. — ^Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  sen- 
sible substances,  of  which  I  have  last  spoken,  by  the  simple 
ideas  we  have  taken  fiom  those  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
which  we  experiment  daily  in  ourselves,  as  thinking,  under* 
standing,  wilUng,  knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  motion, 
Ac,  co-existing  in  somie  substance,  we  are  able  to  fi»me  the 
comjdex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting 
together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceiving,  liberty,  and  powor 
of  moving  themselves  and  other  thingu,  we  have  as  dear  a 
perception  and  notion  of  immaterial  substances  as  we  have 
of  material.  For  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and 
willing,  or  the  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion, 
joined  to  substance,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea,  we 
have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit;  and  by  putting  to- 
gether the  ideas  of  coherent  solid  parts,  and  a  power  of 
being  moved,  joined  with  substance,  of  which  likewise  we 
have  no  positive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  matter.     The  one 

*  Such,  too,  was  the  idea  which  Javenal  had  foimed  of  this  bM» 
when  he  dewribed  a  virtuous  woman  as 

**  Bara  avis  in  teiris,  mgroqwi  similiina  tyg/n^" 
But  natonl  histoiy  having  enlarged  our  notions,  our  idea  of  a  swan  is 
no  longer  the  same ;  since  we  now  know  that  Uaok  species  of  swans 
are  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere. — ^Ed. 
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is  as  dear  and  distmot  an  idea  as  the  other:  the  idea  of 
thinking,  and  moving  a  body,  being  as  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  extension,  solidity,  and  being  moved. 
For  our  idea  of  substance  is  equaUy  obscure^  or  none  at  all 
in  both :  it  is  but  a  supposed  I  know  not  what^  to  support 
those  ideas  we  call  accidents.  It  is  for  want  of  reflection 
that  W9  are  apt  to  think  that  our  senses  show  us  nothing 
but  material  things.*  Every  act  of  sensation,  when  duly 
considered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  nature, 
the  corporeal  and  spiritual  For  whilst  I  know,  by  seeing 
or  hearing,  &c.,  that  there  is  some  corporeal  being  without 
me,  the  object  of  that  sensation,  I  do  more  certainly  know, 
that  there  is  some  spiritual  being  within  me  that  sees  and  i 
hearat  This,  I  must  be  convinced,  cannot  be  the  action  \ 
of  bare  insensible  matter;  nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  ' 
jmnyifci'ififria^  thinking  being. 

16.  1^0  Idea  of  abstract  StUMfkince. — By  the  complex  idea 
of  extended,  figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities, 
which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the  idea 
of  the  substance  of  body,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  aU :  nor 
after  all  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  which  we  imagine 
we  have  with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  assure 
themselves  they  perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps 
upon  examination  be  found,  that  they  have  any  more  or 
clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than  they  have  be- 
longing to  immaterial  spirits 

*  There  are^  however,  men  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  nothiiig  bat  thai  wbkh  they  can  tonch,  see^  and  comprehend.  It 
WM  in  answer  to  one  of  these  that  Dr.  Parr  made  one  of  the  smartest 
and  wittiest  repartees  on  record: — "  I  will  believe  nothing,"  said  the 
materialist^  "  but  what  I  can  understand."  "  Hien,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, "  you  wiO  have  the  shortest  creed  of  any  man  I  know."  Plato,  in 
the  Theatetns,  has  likewise  made  use  of  very  saraasiic  expressions  when 
■peaking  on  tiie  same  head.  **  hook  carefully  about  you,"  cries  Socra- 
tes, **  and  see  that  none  of  the  profwe  are  present  By  these  I  mean 
such  individuals  as  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  nothmg  but  what  they 
can  grasp  with  both  their  hands,  and  deny  the  operations  of  spirit,  and 
the  generations  of  things,  and  whatever  else  is  invisible."  (Opers,  III. 
p^  204,  B6kk.)--ED. 

+  The  consideration  of  passages  like  this,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
theory  of  Berkeley,  who»  perceiving  it  already  ai^ued  that  the  existence 
of  spirit  IS  better  proved  than  that  of  matter,  next  contended  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  proved  at  all;  and  not  only  so^  but  that  the  contraiy 
may.— En, 

2p2 
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17^  The  eohssion  of  soUd  Parts  and  Impedes  the  primary 
Ideas  cfBody. — ^The  prinuury  ideas  we  have  peeoliar  to  body, 
as  contiadisdngoished  to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  ami 
coDseqaeatl;^  separable,  parts,  and  a  power  of  commanioati&g 
motion  by  impulse.  These,  I  think,  are  the  oi^nal  ideas 
proper  and  peculiar  to  body;  for  figore  is  but  the  coiiae- 
qnenoe  of  finite  ertension. 

18.  T}wnkmtg  and  Motwify  ike  primary  Ideas  of  SfrirU. — 
The  ideas  we  have  belonging  and  pecoliar  to  q^iiit,  are 
thinking  and  will,  or  a  power  of  putting  body  into  mofeioa 
by  thought,  and,  which  is  consequent  to  it,  liberty.  For  as 
body  cannot  but  communicate  its  motion  by  impulse  to 
another  body,  which  it  meets  with  at  rest,  so  the  mind  con 
put  bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear  to  do  so,  as  it  pie 
The  ideas  of  existence,  duration,  and  mobility,  are  < 
to  them  both, 

19.  SpirUs  capable  of  Motion. — ^There  is  no  lesflon  why  it 
should  be  thought  strange,  that  I  make  mobility  b^ong  to 
spirit;  for  having  no  other  idea  of  motion,  but  cban^  of 
distance  with  other  beings  that  are  considered  as  at  vest, 
and  finding  that  spirits,  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot  operate 
but  where  they  are,  and  that  spirits  do  operate  at  aevenl 
times  in  sevend  places,  J  cannot  but  attributo  chscnge  of 
place  to  all  finito  spirits;  (for  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  I  speak 
not  here);  for  my  soul,  being  a  real  b^g  as  well  as  my 
body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  distance  with  any 
other  body,  or  being,  as  body  itself,  and  so  is  eapable  of 
motion.  And  if  a  mathematician  can  consider  a  oertain 
distance,  or  a  change  of  that  distance  between  two  pdnts, 
one  may  certainly  conceive  a  distance,  and  a  change  of  dis- 
tance, between  two  spirits,  and  so  conceive  their  motion, 
their  approach  or  removal,  one  from  another. 

20.  Every  one  finds  in  himself  that  his  soul  can  think, 
will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where  that  is,  but 
cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an  hundred  miles 
distant  from  it.  Nobody  can  imagine  that  Ids  soul  oan 
think  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford,  whilst  he  is  at  London; 
and  cannot  but  know,  that,  being  united  to  his  body,  it  con- 
stantly changes  place  all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford 
and  London,  as  the  coadii  or  horse  does  that  canies  him, 
and  I  think  may  be  said  to  be  truly  all  that  while  inaio* 
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tkm;  or  if  tbat  ^irill  not  be  allowed  to  afford  lu  a  dear  idea 
moaagh  of  its  motion,  its  being  separated  from  the  body  in 
deatibu  I  think,  will;  £[>r  to  consider  it  as  going  out  of  the 
bodj,  or  leaTing  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  motion, 
floems  to  me  impossible. 

21.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one  that  it  cannot  change  place, 
because  it  hath  none,  for  the  spirits  are  not  in  loco,  but  ubi; 
I  suppose  thai  way  of  talking  will  not  now  be  of  much 
wei^t  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not  much  disposed  to  adr 
mive^  or  suffer  themaelTes  to  be  deceived  by  such  unintelli* 
giUe  ways  of  speaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any 
aeose  in  that  distinetion,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our 
pvwent  porpoee,  I  desire  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  Eng- 
lish; and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reason  to  show  that  im- 
material i^nrits  are  not  capahle  of  motion.  Indeed  motion 
cannot  be  attributed  to  God;  not  because  he  is  an  immate- 
rial, but  because  he  is  an  infinite  spirit. 

22.  Idea  of  Saul  and  Body  compamL—^Ijeft  us  compare, 
then,  our  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  com- 
plex idea  of  body,  and  see  whether  there  be  any  more  obscu- 
rity in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which  most.  Our  idea 
of  body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended  solid  substance^  capable 
of  eommnnicafeittg  motion  by  impulse :  and  our  idea  of  soul, 
as  an  immaterial  spirit,  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and 
has  a  power  of  ^citing  motion  in  body,  by  willing,  or  thought 
Tktndy  1  think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as 
oimtiadistinguiBhed;  and  now  let  us  examine  which  has  most 
obscurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  apprehended.  I  know 
that  people  whose  thoughts  are  immersed  in  matter,  and 
have  m>  subjected  their  minds  to  their  senses,  that  they  sel- 
dom  reflect  on  anything  beyond  them,  are  apt  to  say  they 
cannot  comprehend  a  thmking  thing;  which  perhaps  is  true; 
but  I  affirm,  when  they  oonsider  it  well,  they  can  no  more 
comprehend  an  extended  thing. 

23.  (hhe$ian<^edidFart8in£odya9hardktbec(moeived€ia 
ikmkmg  i»  a  ScuL — ^If  any  one  say  he  knows  not  what  it 
IB  thinks  in  him,  he  means  he  knows  not  what  the  substance 
is  of  that  tJiinking  thing:  no  more,  say  I,  knows  he  what 
the  enibsfcance  is  of  that  solid  thing.  Purther,  if  he  says  he 
kuows  not  how  he  thinks^  I  answer,  neither  knows  he  how 
ha  is  oxtendedi  how  the  solid  parts  of  body  are  united  or 
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cohere  together  to  make  extenaiaiL  For  though  the  [ 
of  the  partioles  of  air  may  accoont  for  the  ooheskm  at' 
parts  of  matter  that  are  grosser  thaa  the  partidfig  of  mt, 
and  have  pores  less  than  the  eorpufldes  of  air,  yet  the  "weig^ 
or  pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  eause  of 
the  coherence  of  the  particles  oi  air  themselvM.  And  if  the 
pressure  of  the  »ther,  or  any  subtiler  matter  than  the  air, 
may  unite,  and  hold  fast  together  the  parts  of  a  partiele  €i 
air,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  yet  it  cannot  make  bonds  for 
itself,  and  hold  together  the  parts  that  make  up  erery  tiie 
least  corpuscle  of  that  materia  subtilis.  So  that  that  hypo* 
thesis,  how  ingeniously  soever  explained,  by  showing  that 
the  parts  of  sensible  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  preaBoze 
of  other  external  insensible  .bodies,  reaohee  not  the  parts  of 
the  aether  itself;  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  prov«^ 
that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  the  »ther,  and  can  have  no  other  ccni- 
ceivable  cause  of  their  cohesion  and  imion^  by  so  mnoh  tiie 
more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the  coheaioii  of  Hm 
parts  of  the  coipuscles  of  the  aether  itself;  whidi  've  can 
neither  conceive  without  parts,  they  being  bodies^  and  dm* 
hible,  nor  yet  how  their  parts  cohere,  they  wanting  thai 
cause  of  cohesion  which  is  given  of  the  cohesion  of  the  parte 
of  all  other  bodies. 

24.  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluids  how 
great  soever,  can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of  the  ooheaioia  of 
the  solid  parts  of  matter.  For  though  such  a  pressure  may 
hinder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished  superfioes^  one  from  an- 
other, in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them;  as  in  the  experiment 
of  two  polished  marbles;  yet  it  can  never  in  the  least  hinder 
the  separation  by  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  sor* 
faces :  because  the  ambient  fluid,  havmg  a  iiill  liberty  to 
succeed  in  each  point  of  space,  deserted  by  a  lateral  motion, 
resists  such  a  motion  of  bodies,  so  joined,  no  more  than  it 
would  resist  the  motion  of  that  body  were  it  on  all  sides 
environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no  other  body;  and 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  cohesion,  all  parts 
of  bodies  must  be  easily  separable  by  sooh  a  latend  sliding 
motion.  For  if  the  pressure  of  the  aether  be  the  adequate 
cause  of  cohesion,  wherever  that  cause  operates  not,  thoe 
can  be  no  oohesion.    And  since  it  cannot  operate  agvunst  a 
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lateral  sepAmtioiii  (as  has  beea  shown,)  therefore  in  erery 
imaginary  plane,  intersecting  any  mass  of  matter,  there  could 
be  no  more  cohesion  )han  of  two  polished  sai&ce%  which 
will  always,  notwithstending  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a 
fluid,  easily  slide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhaps^  how 
dear  an  idea  soever  we  think  we  have  of  the  extension  of 
body,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts,  he 
that  shall  well  consider  it  in  his  mind,  may  have  reason  to 
•conclnde^  that  it  is  as  eaey  for  him  to  have  a  dear  idea  how 
the  sool  thinks  as  how  body  is  extended.  For  since  body  is 
no  farther,  nor  otherwise  extended,  than  by  the  union  and 
cohesion  of  its  solid  parts,  we  shall  very  ill  comprehend 
the  extension  of  body,  without  understanding  wherein  con- 
sists the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts;  which  seems  to  me 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how  it  is 
performed. 

25.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder  how  any 
one  should  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every 
day  observe.  Do  we  not  see  (will  they  be  ready  to  say)  the 
parts  of  bodies  stick  firmly  together]  Is  there  anything 
more  comm<»i?  And  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it  I 
And  the  like,  I  say,  concerning  thinking  and  voluntary 
motion.  Do  we  not  every  moment  experiment  it  in  our- 
selves, and  therefore  can  it  be  doubted?  The  matter  of  &ct 
is  clear,  I  confess ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look 
into  it,  and  consider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are  at 
a  loea^  both  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  can  as  little 
understand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how  we  ova- 
selves  perceive  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one  intelligibly 
explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  of  gold,  or  brass,  (that  but  now 
in  fiisi(m  were  as  loose  firom  one  another  as  the  particles  of 
water,  or  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass,)  come  in  a  few  moments 
to  be  so  united,  and  adhere  so  strongly  one  to  another,  that 
the  ntmost  force  of  men*s  arms  cannot  separate  them)  A 
considering  man  will,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  loss  to  satisfy 
his  own  or  another  man's  understanding. 

26.  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we  call  water, 
are  so  extremely  small,  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one^ 
who,  by  a  microsoc^,  (and  yet  I  have  heard  of  some  that 
bare  magnified  to  ten  thousand;  nay,  to  much  above  a 
hundred  thoaaand  times,)  pretended  to  perceive  their  distinct 
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bulky  figart,  or  motion;  and  tlie  jwrtidies  of  i 
io  perl^ly  loose  one  from  another,  that  the  least  lame  oeB- 
fiibly  separates  them.     Nay,  if  wo  consider  their  perpetual 
motion,  we  must  allow  them  to  have  no  oobeaian  one  witii 
another;  and  yet  let  bat  a  sharp  oeAd  oome,  they  tmite,  they 
consolidate;  these  little  atoms  cohere,  and  are  not^  withwii 
great  force,  separable.     He  that  conld  find  the  bonds  that  tie 
these  heaps  of  loose  little  bodies  together  so  firmly,  he  tliat 
conld  make  known  the  cement  tiiat  makes  them  stick  ao  fi»t 
one  to  another,  would  discover  a  great  and  yet  trnksown 
secret;  and  yet  When  that  was  done,  woold  he  be  fiff  enon^ 
from  wftlrfag  the  extension  of  body  (which  is  the  oohesioB 
of  its  solid  puts)  intelligible,  till  he  conld  show  whei«in  con- 
sisted the  nnion  or  consolidation  of  t^e  parts  of  those  iMXuh^ 
or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  least  particle  of  matter  that 
exists     Whereby  it  appears  that  this  primary  and  sappoaed 
obvions  qnality  of  body  will  be  fonnd,  when  examined,  to  be 
as  incomprehaisible  as  anything  belonging  to  oar  minds,  and 
a  solid  extended  substance  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a 
thinking  immaterial  one,  whatever  difficulties  some  irafold 
raise  a^^unst  it.* 

27.  For  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther,  that 
pressure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohesion  of  bodies 
is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohesion  itself.  For  if  matter  be^ 
considered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  send  kis 
contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the  universe,  and  there 
see  what  conceivable  hoops,  what  bond  he  can  imagine 
to  hold  this  mass  of  matter  in  so  dose  a  pressure  toge- 
ther; from  whence  steel  has  its  firmness,  and  the  parts  of 
a  diamond  their  hardness  and  indissolubility.  If  matter 
be  finite,  it  must  have   its  extremes,  and  there   must  be 

*  From  not  comprehending  the  nAture  of  what  seems  to  exists  men 
pwsed  ahnoet  naturally  to  the  qneetioning  of  all  existence,  shre  that  of 
tfainkisg  beings ;  and  thna  the  weU-founded  doubts  of  LoqIm  led  to 
aoepticiBm.  But  if  our  incapaoity  to  exi^ain  or  to  comprehend  how  any- 
thing exists  be  any  reason  for  doubting  its  existence^  we  may  as  weO 
doubt  our  own  existence  as  that  of  any  being,  since  we  can  no  more 
explain  the  one  than  the  other.  Home,  with  some  iustace,  doubtless^ 
aoooBos  Beikeky  of  promoting,  though  vsiymuoh  against  his  intortioii^ 
the  canae  of  soejfytaeism;  *' that  all  his  aigmnents,  he  iay%  thoiudi  ofthe^ 
wise  intended,  are  in  reality  merely  sceptical  appears  from  tiiis,  (M 
thevadnUt  of  no  cmswer,  and  produce  no  coTwicUon."  (Essays,  &c., 
p.  M9,  note^  4to.) — En. 
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aaamethintg  to  hinder  it  from  scattering  asonder.  If^  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  any  one  will  throw  himself  into  the 
•appodiion  and  abyss  of  iofinite  suitter,  let  him  consider 
irbiifc  li^ht  he  thereby  brings  to  the  cohesion  of  body,  and 
vfaether  he  be  evw  the  nearer  making  it  intelligible,  by  re- 
fldhfing  it  into  a  supposition  the  most  absurd  and  most  in- 
oompi^ensible  of  all  other :  so  far  is  our  extension  of  body 
(vhkh  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts)  from  being 
oiLaazer,  or  more  distinct,  when  we  would  inquire  into  the 
mtare,  eause^  or  manner  of  it^  than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

28.  CommumeaUon  of  Motion  by  Impulse^  or  by  ThcuglU, 
equaUy  inkUigSde, — ^Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is,  the 
power  of  communication  of  motion  by  impulse;  and  of  our 
aonls,  the  power  of  ezctting  motion  by  thought.  These  ideas, 
tiie  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  expe- 
rience clearly  furnishes  us  with :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire 
haw  this  is  done^  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the 
oammunication  of  motion  by  impulse,  whei-ein  as  much 
motion  is  lost  to  one  body  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is. 
the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  have  no  other  conception,  but  of 
the  passing  of  motion  out  oC  one  body  iuto  auother ;  which, 
I  think,  is  as  obscure  and  inconceivable  as  how  our  minds 
jmnwe  or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought^  which  we  every  moment 
find  they  do.  The  increase  of  motion  by  impulse^  which  is 
observed  or  believed  sometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to 
be  understood.  We  have  by  daily  experience  dear  evidence 
of  motion  produced  both  by  impulse  and  by  thought ;  but 
the  manner  how,  hardly  coines  within  our  comprehension;  we 
are  equally  at  a  loss  in  both.  So  that,  however  we  consider 
motion,  and  its  communication,  either  from  body  or  spirit, 
the  idea  which  belongs  to  spirit  is  at  least  as  clear  as  that 
which  belongs  to  body.  And  if  we  consider  the  active  power 
of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much  clearer 
inspirit  than  body;  since  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  an- 
other at  rest,  will  never  afford  us  the  idea  of  a  power  in  iJie 
one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  motion :  whereas 
the  mind  every  day  affords  us  ideas  of  an  active  power  of 
moving  of  bodies;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  considera- 
tion, whether  active  power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of 
sjpiritB,  and  passive  power  of  matter.  Hence  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  created  spirits  are  not  totally  separate  from 
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matter^  becanse  they  are  both  active  and  passive.  Fnie 
spirit,  viz.,  God,  is  only  active;  pure  matter  is  only  pmadvB; 
those  beings  that  are  both  active  and  passive^  we  may  jidge 
to  partake  of  both.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think,  we  kave 
as  many  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to  spirit,  as  we  have 
belonging  to  body,  the  substance  of  each  being  equally  un- 
known to  us;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  spirit^  as  clear  as 
of  extension  in  body;  and  the  oommtmication  of  motioii.  by- 
thought,  which  we  attribute  to  spirit^  is  as  evident  as  thail 
by  impulse,  which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Ckmstant  expenenee 
makes  us  sensible  of  both  these,  though  our  narrow  under- 
standings can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind 
would  look  beyond  those  original  ideas  we  have  fiom  sensa- 
tion or  reflection,  and  penetrate  into  their  causes,  and 
manner  of  production,  we  find  still  it  discovers  nothing  bat 
its  own  short-sightedness. 

29.  To  conclude.  Sensation  convinces  us  that  there  axe 
solid  extended  substances;  and  reflection,  that  there  aie 
thinking  ones :  experience  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  sodi 
beings,  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move  body  by 
impulse,  the  other  by  thought  >  this  we  cannot  doubt  o£ 
Experience,  I  say,  every  moment  furnishes  us  with  the  dear 
ideas  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  But  beyond  these  ideas, 
as  received  from  their  proper  sources,  our  fiumlties  will  not 
reach.  Tf  we  would  inquire  further  into  their  nature^  causes^ 
and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extension  deaier 
than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any 
further,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other;  and  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should, 
by  thought,  set  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  substance  we 
know  not  should,  by  impulse,  set  body  into  motion.  So  thai 
we  are  no  more  able  to  discover  wherein  the  ideas  belonging 
to  body  consist,  than  those  belonging  to  spirit.  'Eroai 
whence  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  simple  ideas  we 
receive  from  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of 
our  thoughts;  beyond  which  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it 
would  miUce,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot;  nor  can  it  make 
any  discoveries,  when  it  would  piy  into  the  nature  and  hidden 
causes  of  those  ideaa 

30.  Idea  of  Body  and  Spwii  cofhpared, — So  tiiat,  in  short, 
the  idea  we  have  of  spirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have 
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of  body,  atands  thus:  the  sabstanoe  of  spirits  is  tmknown  to 
us;  and  so  is  the  substance  of  body  equally  unknown  to  us. 
Two  primary  qualities  or  properties  of  body,  viz.,  solid  co» 
herent  parts  and  impulse,  we  have  distinct  dear  ideas  of:  so 
likewise  we  know,  and  have  distinct  dear  ideas,  of  two  pri« 
mary  qualities  or  properties  of  spirit,  viz.,  thinking,  and  a 
power  of  action;  Le.,  a  power  of  beginning  or  stopping 
several  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  also  the  ideas  of 
several  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have  the  dear  dis^ 
tinct  ideas  of  them ;  which  qualities  are  but  the  various  modi* 
ficotions  of  the  extension  of  cohering  solid  parts,  and  their 
motion.  We  have  likewise  the  ideas  of  the  several  modes  of 
thinking,  viz.,  believing;  doubting,  intending;  fearing,  hoping; 
all  which  are  but  the  several  modes  of  thinking.  We  have 
also  the  ideas  of  willing,  and  moving  the  body  consequent  to 
it,  and  with  the  body  itself  too;  for,  as  has  been  shown, 
spirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

31.  The  Notion  of  Spirit  involives  no  more  D^ficuHy  tn  U 
them  thai  of  Body, — ^Lastly,  if  this  notion  of  immiaterial  spirit 
may  have^  perhaps,  some  difficulties  in  it  not  easily  to  be 
explained,  we  have  therefore  no  more  reason  to  deny  or 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  spirits;  than  we  have  to  deny  or. 
doubt  the  existence  of  body;  because  the  notion  of  body  is 
cumbered  with  some  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  im* 
possible  to  be  explained  or  understood  by  us.  For  I  would 
&Lin  have  instanced  anything  in  our  notion  .of  spirit  more 
perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than  the  very  notion  of 
body  includes  in  it :  the  divisibility  in  infinitum  of  any  finite 
extension  involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  con** 
sequences  impossible  to  be  explicated  or  made  in  our  appre- 
hensions consistent;  consequences  that  carry  greater  difficidty,. 
and  more  apparent  absurdity,  than  anything  can  follow  from 
the  notion  of  on  immaterial  knowing  substance. 

32.  WehumNcMofhgieyondofu^  smpUIdew, — ^Which  we 
are  not  at. all  to  wonder  at,  since  we  having  but  some  few 
superficial  ideas  of  things;  discovered  to  us  only  by  the  senses 
fiiom  withouty  or  by  the  mind,  reflecting  on  what  it  ezperi* 
ments  in  itsdf  within,  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that;  much 
less  of  the  internal  constitution,  and  true  nature  of  things^ 
being  destitute  of  fisunilties  to  attain  it.  And  therefore  expe- 
rimenting and  discovering  in  oursdves  knowledge^  and  tiMt. 
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poww  of  TOhmtuy  motion,  as  oertainly  as  we  experiment^  or 
djsoofver  in  things  without  ns,  the  oohesion  and  separation  of 
solid  psrtfl^  whi^  is  the  extension  and  motion  o£  bodies;  we 
have  as  muoh  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  onr  notion  of  imtna- 
teiial  ^irit,  as  with  oar  notion  of  bodj,  and  the  existeaee  of 
tiie  one  as  well  as  the  other.     For  it  being  no  more  a  eon- 
teadiotion  that  thinking  should  exist  separate  and  indepen- 
dent from  solidity,  tlum  it  is  a  oontiadiction  that  solidity 
idumld  exist  separate  and  independent  from  thinking^  ihef 
being  both  bat  simple  ideas,  independent  one  from  another: 
and  having  as  dear  and  distinct  ideas  in  as  of  thinkings  as 
of  solidity,  I  know  not  wby  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a 
thinking  thing  without  8oli<tity,  i.  e.,  immaterial,  to  exist,  as 
a  solid  thing  without  thinking,  i.  e.,  matter,  to  exist;  espe* 
oialiy  sinoe  it  is  not  harder  to  oonoeive  how  thinking  ahoold 
exist  without  matter,  than  how  matter  should  think.     For 
wheosoeTer  we  would  proceed  beyond  these  simple  ideas  we 
haire  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  dive  further  into  the 
nctare  of  things,  we  ftll  presently  into  darkness  and  ofaaca- 
lity,  perplexeduess  and  difficulties,  and  can  discover  nothing 
fbrther  but  our  own  blindness  and  ignorance.     But  wlud^ 
ever  of  these  complex  ideas  be  dearest,  that  of  body,  or  im« 
material  iq>iiit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  that  make 
them  up  aie  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from  aen- 
sation  or  reflection:  and  so  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideaa  of 
substances,  even  of  God  himsdf. 

33.  Idea  of  God. — ^For  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of 
the  incompreheDsible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall  And  that  we 
come  by  it  the  same  way;  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we 
hare  both  of  Qod  and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up  of  the 
simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection:  v.  g.,  having,  from 
what  we  experiment  in  ouisdves^  got  the  idess  of  existence 
and  duration;  of  knowledge  and  power;  of  pleasure  and 
happiness;  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which 
it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without:  when  we  would 
frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme  Beings 
we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  with  our  idea  of  inflnity;  and 
so  patting  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  Qod. 
iFor  that  the  mind  has  such  a  power  of  enlarging  some  of 
its  ideas,  received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  has  been 
alnady  diown. 
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34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  tldnga,  amd  bowb  of 
them,  or  nil,  perhape  imper&ctlj,  I  caa  finume  aa  idea  of 
knowing  twice  aa  many;  which  I  can  double  again^  aa  often 
as  I  can  add  to  nnmber;  and  thus  enlarge  my  idea  of 
knowledges,  bj  extending  its  comprehension  to  all  things 
existing,  or  possible.  The  same  also  I  can  do  of  knowing 
them  more  perfectly;  i.  e.,  all  their  qnalitiea>  powers^  caaaafl^ 
conseqnences,  tfnd  rdbtions,  &o,f  till  all  be  perfSBcUy  known 
that  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  r^te  to  them :  and  tfana 
frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  bonndleas  knowledge.  The  ma» 
may  also  be  done  of  power,  till  we  oome  to  that  we  ddl 
infinite;  and  also  of  the  duiation  of  eziBteoce,  without  be«' 
ginning  or  end,  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  aa  etanud  beings 
The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  ascribe  eodsteace,  power^ 
wisdom,  and  all  other  .perfections  (which  we  can  have  any 
ideas  of)  to  that  sovereign  Being  which  we  call  Qod,  being  all 
boundless  and  infinite,  we  frame  the  best  idea  of  him  one 
minds  are  capable  of :  all  which  is  done,  I  say,  l^  enlavgmg 
those  simple  ideas  we  have  taken  fiwtm  the  opesations  of  ovr 
own  minds,  by  reflection;  or  by  oar  senses^  from  extenuv 
things,  to  that  vaatness  to  which  infinity  caa  extend  them.* 

35.  Idea  of  God, — ^For  it  is  infinity,  which,  joined  to  ow 
ideas  of  existence^  power,  knowledge,  Jke.,  makea  that  complecc 
idea,  whereby  we  repreaent  to  oorselTes  the  best  we  caa^  tibe 
Supreme  Being.  For  though  in  his  own  eesenoe  (which  cm* 
taanly  we  do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  real  easenoe  of  a 
pebble,  or  a  fiy,  or  of  oar  own  selves)  God  be  simple  and  on- 
compounded,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  no  oilier  idea  d 

*  OooDopajre  Deooartes*  account  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  Idea  of  God 
IB  produced  in  our  minds,  (Meditation  III.  p.  18  et  aeq.)  where  he  ob- 
serves that  the  idea  of  God  has  more  objective  reality  than  that  of  any 
finite  substance: — "Ilia  per  quam  smnmum  aliquem  Doom  niemimi, 
iwHwi(.rii^i  ^Mtnii|iici  11 1  ri^  omnlpotentAEDk  vsramQiie  onmiuXDa  crbb  vctos&t 
ipiam  sunt  ereatorem  intelh^  pins  pni&oto  reaiHatk  objaetivK  in  se 
habet  qakm  illsB  per  quas  fimtiae  subetantisd  ezhibentor."  Hxis  is  very 
closely  resembled  by  the  observations  of  Berkeley : — '  'We  may  even  assert 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  £u>  more  evidently  perceived  tlum  the  eodtft* 
enoe  of  men ;  because  the  eflbets  of  nature  are  inflaitely  noM  amnisrous 
than  those  awribed  to  human  agents.  Then  is  not  any  one  »mak  that 
denotes  a  man,  or  effect  produoed  by  htm,  which  doth  not  more  sfcrongllip 
evince  the  being  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the  author  ofnatwre,"  (Prin.  <4 
Human  Knowledge,  §  147.)  On  the  knowledge  of  Cfod,  see  St  Augostfai. 
Cottfess.  L  XXL  a  81;  L  z.  c.  6.— Ed. 
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biniy  bat  a  oomplex  one  of  esdsbeiDOB,  knowledge^  power,  liap- 
plneBBy  &0,,  infinite  and  eternal,  wMch  are  all  di^lnot  ideai^ 
and  some  of  them,  being  xelatiTe,  are  again  compoiinded  of 
others:  all  which  being,  as  has  been  shown,  ozigiDAUj  got 
from  sensation  and  r^eotion,  go  to  make  op  tibe  idea  or 
notion  we  have  of  God. 

36.  Ifo  Idetu  in  our  oomplex  one  ofSpiriit,  hui  those  gol 
fnm  SmuOion  or  BefUction. — This  farther  is  to  be  obeemed, 
that  there  is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  .infinity, 
whigh  is  not  also  a  part  of  our  oomplez  idea  of  other  epaxitB; 
because,  being  capable  of  no  other  simple  ideas  belonging  to 
anything  but  body,  but  those  which  by  reflection  we  reoeiTe 
from  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  we  oan  attcibote  to 
spirits  no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  thence :  and  all 
the  difference  we  can  put  between  them,  in  our  oontempla- 
tion  of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and  degrees  of 
their  knowledge^  power,  duration,  happiness,  &c.     For  that 
in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  spirits  as  of  otiier  things^  we  ai>e  re- 
strained to  those  we  i^eceive  from  sensation  and  raflecti<niy  is 
evident  from  hence,  that^  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how  mudi 
soever  advanced  in  perfection  beyond  those  of  bodies,  even 
to  that  of  infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
wherein  they  discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another;  though 
we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  separate  Spirits,  which  aie 
beings  that  have  perfeoter  knowledge  and  greater  happinesa 
than  we^  must  needs  have  also  a  p^ecter  way  of  communi- 
cating their  thoughts  than  we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  use 
of  corporeal  signs  and  particular  sounds;  which  are  therefore 
of  most  genezal  use,  as  being  the  best  and  quickest  we  are 
capable  o£    But  of  immediate  communication,  having  no  ex- 
periment in  ourselves,  and  consequently  no  notion  of  it  at  all, 
we  have  no  idea  how  spirits,  which  use  not  words,  can  with 
quickness,  or  much  less  how  spirits,  that  have  no  bodies^  can 
be  masters  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  communicate  or  con- 
ceal them  at  pleasure,  though  we  cannot  but  necessarily  sup- 
pose i^y  have  such  a  power. 

37.  Beoojpiikdation. — ^And  thus  we  have  seen  what  kind  of 
ideas  we  have  of  subataaces  of  all  kinds,  wherein  they  oonsisty 
and  how  we  came  by  them*  fVom  whence,  I  thmk,  it  is 
very  evident, 

Firsts  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  subataDcas 
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are  notibing  bat  ooUectioiis  of  simple  ideas,  with  a  suppositioii 
of  ftomathing  to  which  th07  belong,  and  in  which  they  sub- 
sist; though  of  this  sappoaed  something  we  have  no  clear 
distinct  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  simple  ideas,  that^  thus  united  in  one 
common-  substratum,  make  iip  our  complex  ideas  of  several 
sorts  of  substances,  are  no  other  but  such  as  we  have  received 
from  sensation  or  reflection.  So  that  even  in  those  which 
we  think  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  that 
oom^  nearest  the  comprehension  of  our  most  enlarged  con- 
ceptions, we  cannot  go  beyond  those  simple  ideas.  And  even 
in  those  which  seem  most  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do 
with,  and  do  infinitely  surpass  anything  we  can  perceive  in 
ourselves  by  reflection  or  discover  by  sensation  in  other 
things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  those  simple  ideas, 
which  we  originally  received  finom  sensation  or  reflection ;  as 
IS  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  angels,  and  par- 
ticularly of  God  himsel£ 

Thirdly,  That  most  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  when  truly  considered,  are  only 
powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  positive  qua- 
lities; v.g.,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ideas  that  make  our 
complex  idea  of  gold  or  yellowness,  great  weight,  ductility, 
Visibility,  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia,  &c.,  all  united  toge- 
ther in  an  unknown,  substratum :  all  which  ideas  are  nothmg 
else  but  so  many  relations  to  other  substances,  and  are  not 
really  in  the  gold,  considered  barely  in  itself,  though  they 
depend  on  those  real  and* primary  qualities  of  its  internal 
constitution,  whereby  it  has  a  fitness  diflerently  to  operate 
and  be  operated  on  by  several  other  substances. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  COLLECTIVE  IDEAS  OF  8UBSTANCZ8. 

1.  One  Idea, — Besides  these  complex  ideas  of  several 
tangle  substances,  as  of  man,  horse,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c, 
the  mind  hath  also  complex  collective  ideas  of  substances; 
which  I  so  <3aU,  beoanse  such  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  par- 
tioalar  substances  considered  together,  as  united  into  one 
idea,aadwhich  80  joined  are  looked  on  aa  one;  v.g.^  the  idea 
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of  sucli  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an  aimy,  though  caDaist- 
ing  of  a  great  nimiber  of  diatinot  anbrtanoefl^  is  as  mmdi  one 
idea  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great  collectiTe  idea  of  all 
bodies  whatsoever,  signified  by  the  name  world,  is  as  nmch 
one  idea  as  the  idea  of  any  the  least  particle  of  matter  in  it; 
it  sofEcing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea^  that  it  be  oonsideied  as 
one  r^resentation  or  picture,  though  made  up  of  evet  so 
many  particulars. 

2.  if  ode  by  the  Power  of  eompodng  in  the  Mind — Thear 
collectiye  ideas  of  substances  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of 
composition,  and  uniting  severally  either  simple  or  complex 
ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the  same  Acuity  make  the  oom- 
plez  ideas  of  particular  substances,  consisting  of  an  aggregate 
of  divers  simple  ideas,  united  in  one  substance:  and  aa  the 
mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  uni^,  makes 
the  collective  mode^  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
score,  or  a  gross,  &c.,  so,  by  putting  together  several  particular 
substances^  it  makes  collective  ideas  of  substances,  as  a  trooji^ 
an  army,  a  swarm,  a  city,  a  fieet;  each  of  which  every  one 
finds  that  he  represents  to  his  own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one 
viewj  and  so  under  that  notion  considers  those  several  <-.Ki¥^ 
as  perfectly  one,  as  one  ship,  or  one  atom.     Nor  is  it  harder 
to  conceive  how  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  should  make 
one  idea,  than  how  a  man  should  mske  one  idea;  it  being  as 
easy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  consider  it  as  one^  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one  pac^ 
ticular  all  the  distinct  ideas  that  make  up  the  compositkm  ctf 
a  man,  and  consider  them  all  together  as  one. 

3.  AU  artificicU  Thfiri^  are  oollectim  Jdeae, — Amongst  such 
kind  of  collective  ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  arti> 
fidal  things,  at  least  such  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  distinct 
substances:  and,  in  truth,  if  we  consider  all  these  coUectiva 
ideas  aright,  as  army,  constellation^  universe,  as  they  axe 
united  into  so  many  single  ideas,  they  are.  but  the  artofioial 
draughts  of  the  mind;  bringing  things  vety  remote^  and 
independent  on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to  oon- 
template  and  discourse  of  them,  miited  into  one  coiiee|ition, 
and  signified  by  one  name ;  for  there  are  no  things  so  remote^ 
nor  so  contrary,  which  the  mind  cannot,  by 'this  art  of 
composition,  bring  into  one  idea;  as  is  visible  in  that  aign»Aa*j 
by  the  name  uaivenseb 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  BSUTIOV.  ^ 

1.  Bdakon,  whai. — BBSnns  the  ideas,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  that  the  mind  has  of  things,  as  they  are  in  them- 
ael-ves,  there  are  others  it  gets  from  their  oompaiison  one 
with  another.  The  nnderstanding,  in  the  consideration  of 
snything,  is  not  confined  to  that  precise  object :  it  can  carry 
any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itself,  or  at  least  look  beyond  it^ 
to  see  how  it  stands  in  conformity  to  any  other.  Wlien  the 
mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that  it  does  as  it  were  bring  it 
to  and  set  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  -view  from  one  to 
the  other :  this  is,  as  the  words  import,  relation  and  respect; 
and  the  denominations  given  to  positive  things,  intimating 
that  respect,  and  serving  as  mariu  to  lead  the  thoughts  be- 
yond the  sabject  itself  denominated,  to  something  distinct 
from  it,  are  what  we  caU  relatives;  and  the  things  so  brooght 
together,  related.  Thns,  when  the  mind  considers  Gains  aa 
such  a  positive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea  bat 
what  really  exists  in  Oaius;  v.  g.,  when  I  consider  him  as  a 
man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  bnt  the  complex  idea  of 
the  species,  man.  &  likewise,  when  I  say  Gains  is  a  white 
man,  I  have  nothing  bat  the  bare  confederation  of  a  man 
who.  hath  that  white  coloor.  But  when  I  give  Cains  the 
name  hnsband,  I  intimate  some  other  person ;  and  when  T 
give  him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  some  other  thing :  in 
both  cases  my  thooght  is  led  to  something  beyond  Quos, 
and  there  are  two  things  broaght  into  consideration.  And 
since  any  idea,  whether  simple  or  complex,  may  be  the  ooca« 
sion  why  the  mind  thns  brings  two  things  together,  and  as 
it  were  takes  a  view  oi  them  at  once,  though  still  oonsidered 
as  distinct;  therefore  any  of  oar  ideas  may  be  the  foondation 
of  relation.  As  in  the  above-mentioned  instance,  the  con^ 
tract  and  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Sempronia  is  the  ooca* 
sion  of  the  denomination  or  relation  of  hnsband;' and  the 
coloor  white  the  occasion  why  he  is  said  to  be  whiter  than 
frsoHrtone. 

2.  BdaUcna  loi^aui  eorreiatim  Tetmt  not  eadfy  percmmL 
«-These^  and  the  like  relations  expiessed  by  relative  terms^ 
that'  have  othere  answering  them,  with  a  raoiproeal  intilna^ 
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tion,  BB  &ih0r  and  son,  bigger  and  leas,  canae  and  efifed^  mn 
very  obTioiu  to  eveucy  oney  and  e^ecybodj  at  firrt  si^^t  pexw 
oaiv60  the  rdatioiL  For  &iher  and  son,  huaband  and  ^wife, 
and  BOQh  other  cotrelatiTe  tenna,  aeem  ao  nfiarl j  to  bdong 
one  to  anoibary  and  through  ooatom  do  ao  readilj  chime  and 
answer  one  another  in  people's  mexnoiies^  that^  npocL  the 
naming  of  either  of  themj  the  thoaghta  are  preaentlj  eazzied 
beyond  the  thing  ao  named ;  and  nobody  overlooks  or  doabts 
of  a  raiatian,  where  it  is  00  jdainly  intimated.  Bai  what 
langoages  have  failed  to  give  correlative  namei^  tbea^  the 
rdation  is  not  always  so  easily  taken  notice  o£  Gonoobiaa 
is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  aa  wife:  bat  m  lan- 
guages where  this  and  the  like  words  have  not  a  oonrelative 
tenui  thiwe  people,  axe  not  so  apt  to  take  them  to  be  ao^  as 
wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation  whicb  ia  between 
conelativee^  whioh  seem  to  explain  one  another,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  exist,  but  together.  Hence  it  is^  that  many  of 
thoae  nan^ee^  which,  duly  ccmsidered,  do  indade  evident  ie> 
lationi^  have  beea  called  external  danominationa.  But  aU 
names  that  ace  more  than  empty  soonds  must  afgnify*  aonaa 
idea,  which  is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  ia  ap* 
plied,  and  then  it  is  positive,  and  is  lodged  on  aa  united  to 
and  existing  in  the  thing  to  which  the  daioaiiaatioa  ia 
given  j  or  ebe  it  azisea  £mv  the  reapect  the  mind  finds  m 
it  to  something  distinct  from  it,  with  which  it  eonaidera  it^ 
and  then  it  includes  a  relation. 

3w  Some  seandngfy  abaoikth  Termi  contam  BdaikmB.^'-^A^r' 
other  sort  <tf  relative  tenns  there  i%  which  are  not  looked  on 
to  be  either  relative,  or  so  much  as  external  denominattona; 
which  yet,  imder  the  form  and  appearance  of  aignifpii^ 
something  abedute  in  the  subject^  do  conceal  a  tacit^  thoi^k 
leas  observable,  relation.  8ach  are  the  aeemiagly  poaitcve 
terms  of  old,  great,  impex^sct^  ^,  whereof  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapiera. 

4.  Bdaitian  dfiffarmilfnm  the  Thmgs  re2atei— Thia  fnzther 
may  be  observed,  that  the  ideas  of  relation  mav  be  the  aaraa 
in  men  who  have  fuc  diffisrent  ideaa  of  the  thit^  that  are 
related,  or  that  are  thna  compared;  v.  g.,  those  who  have 
6r  different  ideas  of  a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notum  of 
a  fiUiher;  which  is  a  nation  soperindnoed  to  the  snbaUaoe^ 
or  mail,  and  xeSm  Qnly  to  an  aot  of  that  thing  oatted  man, 
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wbtreby  he  oontribnted  to  the  generatioiL  ci  one  of  his  own 
Idnd;  let  man  be  what  it  wiU. 

5.  Change  qf  Bdation  may  h$  without  any  Change  in  the 
Su^feeL^-^The  natme^  therefore,  of  relationy  consiste  in  the 
reSmoDg  or  oompuing  two  things  one  to  another;  from 
which  compaxjaon  one  or  both  oomes  to  be  denominated 
And  if  either  of  those  things  be  removed  or  cease  to  be,  the 
rBhitios&  cesses,  and  the  denomination  consequent  to  it^ 
though  the  other  receive  in  itself  no  alteration  at  all;  v.  g., 
OahiSr  whom  I  consider  to-daj  as  a  fitther,  ceases  to  be  so 
tiMnonow  only  by  the  death  oi  his  son,  without  any  altersr 
tion  made  in  hinuelC  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing 
the  object  to  which  it  compares  anything,  the  same  thing  is 
capable  of  having  contraiy  denominations  at  the  same  time; 
v«g.,  Gains,  compared  to  several  persons,  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  older  and  yomiger,  stronger  and  weaker,  &c. 

6.  JieiaUon  onLy  biwiat  two  Things, — ^Whatsoever  doth  or 
can  exists  or  be  considered  as  one  thing  is  positive;  and  so 
not  only  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also,  are 
positive  beings :  though  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are 
very  often  relative  one  to  another;  but  the  whole  together 
considered  as  one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex 
idea  of  one  thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  mind%  as  one  picture, 
thou§^  an  aggr^te  of  divers  parts,  and  under  one  name, 
it  IS  a  positive  or  absolute  thing,  or  idea.  Thus  a  triangle, 
though  &e  parts  thereof  compared  one  to  another  be  relative, 
yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  positive  absolute  idea.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  £unily,  a  tune^  &c.,  for  there  can  be 
no  relation  but  betwixt  two  things  considei^  as  two  things. 
There  must  always  be  in  reUtion  two  ideas  or  things^  either 
in  themselves  really  separate,  or  considered  as  dis^ct^  and 
thm  a  groimd  or  occasion  for  their  comparison. 

7.  AU  Things  eapable  of  BdaUofu — Concerning  relation 
in  genera],  these  things  may  be  considered : 

Fixst,  That  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  simple  idea, 
substance^  mode,  or  relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them, 
which  18  not  capable  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  con- 
sidsvations,  in  reference  to  other  things,  and  therefore  this 
niakes  no  small  part  of  men's  thoughts  and  words;  v.  g.,  one 
single  man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  sustain  all  these 
foUowiag  idations,  aiod  many  more^  viz.,  &ther,  brother^  son, 
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ffrand&ther,  gnndsoD,  &dier-in-law;  8oii4n4aWy  Irasbaiui, 
mend,  enexnji  Gnibjeot^  general,  judge,  patron,  dient^  pKt)£» 
8or,  Earopean,  Engliahman,  islander,  servanl^  masteiv  po^ 
seasor,  captain,  superior,  inferior,  bigger,  less,  older,  yonngor, 
oontemporary,  like,  unlike,  &c.,  to  an  almost  infinite  nnmber; 
he  being  capable  of  as  many  relations  as  tkere  can  be  oooft- 
sions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things  in  any  manner  of 
agreement,  disagreement,  or  respect  whatsoever.  Fpr,  as  I 
said,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  considering  tiro  thiii^ 
together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them  some  appeUatioi 
from  that  comparison;  and  sometimes  giving  even  the  zdb- 
tion  itself  a  name. 

8.  The  Ideas  of  JRdaiions  dearer  often  than  qf  the  JStd^edt 
reUUecL — Secondly,  This  further  may  be  considered  oonoeni- 
ing  relation,  that  though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  ex- 
istence of  things,  but  something  extraneous  and  supezindiified, 
yet  the  ideas  which  relative  words  stand  for  are  often  dearcr 
and  more  distinct  than  of  those  substances  to  which  thejr 
do  belong.  The  notion  we  have  of  a  fisither  or  brother  is  a 
great  deal  clearer  and  more  distinct  than  that  we  have  of  a 
man;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is  easier 
to  \kre  a  dear  idea,  than  of  humanity;  and  I  can  much 
easier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  wlutt  €k)d;  because  the 
knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one  simple  idea,  is  oftentimes 
suffident  to  give  me  the  notion  of  a  relation;  but  to  the 
knowing  of  any  substantial  being,  ah  accurate  collection  of 
sundry  ideas  is  necessaiy.  A  man,  if  he  compajres  two 
things  together,  can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  know  what 
it  is  wherein  he  compares  them ;  so  that  when  he  compares 
any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  dear  idsa  of 
that  relation.  The  ideas,  then,  of  relations,  are  capahle  at 
least  of  being  more  perfect  and  distinct  in  our  mijKls  than 
those  of  substances;  because  it  is  commonly  hard  to  know 
ail  the  simple  ideas  which  are  really  in  any  substance^  but 
for  the  most  part  easy  enough  to  know  the  simple  ideas  that 
make  up  any  relation  I  think  on,  or  have  a  name  for;  v.  g., 
comparing  two  men  in  reference  to  one  common  parent^  it 
is  very  easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having 
yet  the  peif ect  idea  of  man.  For  significant  rdativei  wosda, 
as  well  as  others  standing  only  for  ideas,  and  those  being 
all  either  simple  or  made  up  of  simple  ones^  it  soffioop  for 
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the  knowing  the  precise  idea  the  relative  term  stands  for, 
to  have  a  clear  conception  of  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  relation;  which  may  he  done  without  having  a  per- 
fect and.  dear  idea  of  the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus, 
having  the  notion  that  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the 
other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam 
and  chick  between  the  two  cassiowaries  in  St.  James's  Park; 
though  perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  idea 
of  those  birds  themselves. 

9.  Bdatuma  aU  termmate  in  simple  Ideas. — ^Thirdly,  Though 
there  be  a  great  number  of  considerations  wherein  thii^ 
may  be  compared  one  with  another,  and  so  a  multitude  of 
relations,  yet  they  all  terminate  in  and  are  concerned  about 
those  simple  ideas,  either  of  sensation  or  reflection,  which  T 
think  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  this,  I  shall  show  it  in  the  most  considerable  ^lations 
that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  some  that  seem  to  be  the 
most  remote  from  sense  .or  reflection;  which  yet  will  appear 
to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  past  doubt  that 
the  notions  we  have  of  them  are  but  certain  simple  ideas,  and 
so  originally  derived  from  sense  or  reflection. 

'  10.  Terms  leadmg  the  Mmd  beyond  the  Subject  denommcUedj 
are  rdaHve. — Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the  considering 
of  one  thing  with  another  which  is  extrinsical  to  it,  it  is 
evident  that  all  words  that  necessarily  lead  the  mind  to  any 
other  ideas  than  are  supposed  really  to  exist  in  that  thing 
to  which  the  words  are  applied,  are  relative  words;  v.  g.,  a 
man  black,  merry,  thought^  thirsty,  angry,  extended;  these 
and  the  like  are  dl  absolute,  because  they  neither  signify  nor 
intimate  anything  but  what  does  or  is  supposed  really  to 
exist  in  the  man  thus  denominated;  but  &ther,  brother, 
king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier,  <&c.,  are  words  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply  also  something 
else  separate  and  exterior  to  the  existence  of  that  thing. 

11.  Condusion, — Having  laid  down  these  premises  con- 
eeming  relation  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  in 
some  instances,  how  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  relation  are 
made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only  of  simple  ideas;  and  that 
they  all,  how  refined  or  remote  from  sense  soever  they  seem, 
terminate  at  last  in  simple  ideas.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
most  comprehensive  relation,  wherein  all  things  that  do,  or 
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can  exist,  are  concerned,  and  that  is  Uie  felation  of  4 
and  effect:  the  idea  'whereoi^  hov  derived  from  the  two 
fountains  of  all  onr  knowledge,  sensation  and  leflectwn,  I 
shall  in  the  next  place  consider. 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

OF  OAtTSB  Ain>  SFFBOT,  AHD  OTHSB  BELATKMrS.* 

1.  Whence  thmr  Idecu  got — Ix  the  notice  that  our 
take  of  the  constant  yicissitade  of  thinga,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  several  particular,  both  qualities  and  sabstancea, 
begin  to  exist;  and  that  they  receive  this  their  existence 
from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  being. 
From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect. 
That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea  we  denote 
by  the  g^^nd  name,  cause;  and  that  which  is  produced, 
effect    Thufl^  finding  that  in  that  substance  which  we  call 
wax,  fluiditj^  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was  not  in  it  be- 
fore^ is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  oertain 
degree  of  heat;  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relatian 
to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cause  of  it^  and  fluidity  the  effect 
So  also,  finding  that  the   substance  of  wood,  which  is  a 
certain  collection  of  simple  ideas  so  called,  by  the  application 
of  fire^  is  turned  into  another  substance,  called  ashes;  ie^ 
another  complex  idea^  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  quite  different  from  that  complex  idea  which  we  odl 
wood;  we  consider  fire  in  relation  to  ashes  as  cause,  and  the 
ashes  as  effect.    So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  con- 
duce or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea^ 
(Mr  ooUeotion  of  simple  ideas,  whether  substance  or  mode^ 
which  did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the 
relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  denominated  by  us. 

2.  Oreatian,  Oenera^ian,  making  Alteration, — Having  thua^ 
from  what  our  senses  are  able  to  discover  in  the  operations 
of  bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and  efiect, 
vis.,  that  a  cause  is  that  wluch  makes  any  other  thing,  either 
simple  idea»  substance,  or  mode,  begin  to  be;  and  an  effect 

*  ConuMre  with  what  !■  here  said,  Hume'a  **Jnqpky  Ooaoeniiog 
Human  UndCTBtandinff,"  8§  8—7  ;  more  particdbtfly  the  ]Mt»  on  Neoea- 
aaiy  Coonezioi^  p.  817  ei  aeq.,  4to.  edttion.  Anat  MoUph.  it.  1,8; 
el  aeq.    Hobbei^  rtmo,  PhiL  o.  IO.—B0. 
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ia  that  wlneh  had  its  b^guming  from  some  other  thioA  the 
Hand  finds  no  great  difEonlty  to  dutmgoish  the  seyerta  ori- 
ginalB  of  things  into  two  sorts. 

First,  When  the  thing  jb  wholly  made  new,  so  that  no 
part  thereof  did  ever  exist  before;  as  when  a  new  particle  of 
matter  doth  begin  to  exists  in  reram  natnra,  which  had 
before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation.* 

Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  made  np  <^  particlea^  which 
did  all  of  them  before  eaust^  bnt  that  very  thing  so  con« 
stituted  of  pre-ezurtdng  particles,  which,  consideied  all  to- 
gether, make  up  each  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  had  not 
any  existence  before;  as  this  man,  tins  egg,  rose,  or  cherry, 
&o.  And  this,  when  referred  to  a  sabstance,  produced  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  by  internal  principle,  but  set 
on  work,  and  receiyed  from  some  external  agent  or  causey 
and  working  by  insensible  waye^  which  we  perceive  not,  we 
call  generation;  when  the  cause  is  extrbudcad,  and  the  e£feot 
produced  by  a  sensible  separation,  or  juxta-position  of  dis- 
cernible parts,  we  call  it  making;  and  such  are  all  artificial 
things.  When  any  simple  idea  is  produced,  which  was  not 
in  &it  subject  before^  we  call  it  alteration.  Thus  a  man 
is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and  either  of  them  altered, 
whffli  any  new  sensible  quality  or  simple  idea  is  pxKkxced  in 
^ther  of  them,  which  was  not  there  before;  and  the  things 
thus  made  to  exist,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  eflfeets  ; 
and  those  things  which  operated  to  the  existence,  causes. 
In  which,  and  all  other  causes^  we  may  obsezre  that  the 
notion  of  cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  from  ideas  recoLved  by 
sensation  or  reflection;  and  that  this  relation,  how  compre^ 
heosiye  soever,  terminates  at  last  in  them.  For  to  have 
the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  it  suffices  to  consider  any  simple 
idea  or  substance,  as  beginning  to  exist  by  the  operation  of 
some  other,  without  knowing  &e  manner  of  that  operation. 

^  BdaUone  of  Time. — ^Time  and  place  are  also  the  foun- 
dations <^  very  large  relations,  and  aJl  finite  beings  at  least 
are  concerned  in  ihem.  But  having  already  shown  in  an« 
other  place  how  we  get  those  ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to 
intimate,  that  most  of  the  denominations  of  things  received 
from  time  are  only  relations.  Thus,  when  any  one  says  that 
Quean  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  yean^ 
these  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  duration  to  some 
*  See  Confeis.  Div.  August  Lzilo.4,  8.8;Lzic  5.— ED. 
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oihery  and  mean  no  more  than  iliifl^  that  the  doivAieii  ctf  Iter 
ezistenoe  was  equal  to  aixty-nine^  and  the  doratioii  off  ha 
gOTemmant  to  forty-fire  annual  revolutions  of  the  snn^  and 
so  are  all  irorda,  answering,  How  long?  A^pain^  Williun 
the  Conqueror  invaded  England  about  the  year  1066  j  which 
means  this,  that^  taking  the  duration  from  our  Sayioiir's  time 
till  now  for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shows  at  what 
distance  this  invasion  was  from  the  two  extremes;  and  oq  do 
all  words  of  time  answering  to  the  question.  Wheat  which 
diow  only  the  distance  of  any  point  of  time  from  tha  peiiod 
of  a  longer  duration,  from  whioh  we  measure,  and  to  which 
we  thereby  consider  it  as  related. 

4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those^  other  words  of  tiniie,  that 
ordinarily  are  thought  to  stand  for  positive  ideas^  whi<^  yet 
will,  when  considei^d,  be  found  to  be  relative;  such  as  aie, 
young,  old,  &c.,  which  include  and  intimate  the  relation  any* 
thing  has  to  a  certain  length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have 
the  idea  in  our  minds.     Thus,  having  settled  in  our  thoi^to 
the  idea  of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  aeventf 
years,  when  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is 
yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  usually  men  attain  to; 
and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that  his  duration 
is  run  out  almost  to  the  end  of  that  which  men  do  not  usually 
exceed.     And  so  it  is  but  comparing  the  particular  age  or 
duration  of  this  or  that  man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration 
which  we  have  in  our  minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that 
sort  of  animals;  which  is  plain,  in  the  appUcation  of  theas 
names  to  other  things;  for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty 
yeara^  and  very  young  at  seven  years  old:  but  yet  a  hone 
we  oaXl  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  seven  yeara^  because 
in  each  of  these  we  compare  their    age  to   different  ideas 
of  duration,  which  are  settled  in  our  minds  as  belonging  to 
these  several  sorts  of  animaJa  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of 
natura    But  the  sun  and  stars,  though  they  have  outlasted 
several  generationB  of  men,  we  call  not  old,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  peiiod  Qod  hath  set  to  that  sort  of  beings** 

*  Tet  in  the  laogoage  of  pMBon,  we  soinetimes  penoniiy  ihe  heaTen^ 
and  Bpesk  of  their  a^  m  where  I«ar  exeSAims: 

"Ihe  heayens  themsdyee  are  old.'* 
And  in  common  language,  "as  old  aa  the  hflk^"  is  a  eurent  phriM^ 
aifhongh  we  know  not  what  period  may  be  eet  to  the  dunrtioa  of  thD 
earth.— Sa 
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TliiB  term  belonging  properly  to  those  things  which  we  can 
obeerve  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay, 
to  come  to  an  end  in  a  certain  period  of  time;  and  so  have 
in  oar  minda^  as  it  were,  a  standard  to  which  we  can  com- 
pare the  seyeral  parts  of  their  duration;  and,  by  the  relation 
they  bear  thereunto^  caU  thcQi  yoong  or  old ;  which  we  can- 
not, therefore,  do  to  a  ruby  or  a  diamond,  things  whose  usual 
periods  we  know  not. 

5.  Rdations  qf  Flaoe  and  Eaimaion, — ^The  relation  also 
that  things  have  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  distances 
is  veiy  obvious  to  obeerve;  as  above,  below,  a  mile  distant 
^m  Charing-cross,  in  England,  and  in  London.  Bat  as  in 
doraticm,  so  in  extension  and  bulk,  there  are  some  ideas  that 
are  relative,  which  we  signify  by  names  that  are  thought 
positive ;  as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations.  For  herer 
also,  having,  by  observation,  settled  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
of  the  bigness  of  several  species  of  things  from  those  we  have 
been  most  accustomed  to,  we  make  them  as  it  were  the 
standards,  whereby  to  denominate  the  bulk  of  othen^  Thus 
we  call  a  great  apple,  such  a  one  as  is  biggw  than  the 
ordinary  sort  of  those  we  have  been  used  to;  and  a  little 
horse,  such  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to  the  size  of  that  idea 
which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to  hofves; 
and  that  will  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welchman,  which  is  but 
a  little  one  to  a  Fleming;  they  two  having,  from  the  differsnt 
breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several-sized  ideas  to  which 
they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  denominate 
their  great  and  their  little. 

6.  AlmkUe  Terms  often  sUmd  /or  RdaiwnB, — So  likewise 
weak  and  strong  are  but  relative  denominations  of  power, 
compared  to  some  ideas  we  have  at  that  time  of  greater  or 
less  power.  Thus,  when  we  say  a  weak  man,  we  mean  one 
that  has  not  so  much  strength  or  power  to  move  as  usually 
men  have,  or  usually  those  of  his  size  have;  which  is  a  com- 
paring his  strength  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  usual  strength 
of  men,  or  men  of  such  a  size.  The  like,  when  we  say  the 
creatures  are  all  weak  things;  weak,  there,  is  but  a  relative 
term,  signifying  the  disproportion  there  is  in  the  power  of 
God  and  the  creatures.  And  so  abundance  of  words,  in 
ordinary  speech,  stand  only  for  relations  (and  perhaps  the 
greatest  piurt)  whijch  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no  such  signi-. 
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ficatian;  t.  g.,  ilie  ship  bas  neoeanxy  storeB.  Neoamy  aad 
storeB  are  b^  relatiTe  words;  one  having  a  relatioii  to  tke 
aooomidishing  the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  fiitei« 
uw.  All  which  reUtionsy  how  they  are  oonfined  to  and 
terminate  in  ideas  derivod  fix>m  sensation  or  reflectton,  is  too 
obvioQS  to  need  any  explioation. 


CHAPTER   XXVn. 

OP  IDENTITT  Ain)  DIVKRSITT.* 

1.  Wherein  IderMy  eonnets, — ^Akother  occasion  the  mind 
often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the  yeiy  being  of  things;  when, 
considering  anything  as  existing  at  any  determined  tune  and 
place,  we  compare  it  with  itsdf  existing  at  another  time, 
and  hereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.    Whoi 
we  see  anything  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant  of  time^  we 
are  sore  Q>&  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that  very  thing,  and 
not  another,  which  at  that  same  time  exists  in  another  phce^ 
how  like  and  nndistingoishable  soever  it  may  be  in  all  other 
respects:  and  in  this  consists  identity,  when  the  ideas  it  is 
attributed  to  vary  not  at  all  £rom  what  they  were   that 
moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence,  and  to 
which  we  compare  the  present.    For  we  never  finding  nor 
conceiving  it  posdble,  that  two   things  of  the   same  kind 
should  exist  in  the  same  phM»  at  the  same  time,  we  rightly 
conclude,  that,  whatever  exists  anywhere  at  any  time,  ex- 
cludes aU  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alone.     When 
therefore  we  demand  whether  anything  be  the  same  or  no,  it 
refers  always  to  something  that  existed  such  a  time  in  soeh 
a  plaoe^  which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  l^  same 
with  itself,  and  no  other.    Ercmi  whence  it  Mows,  tiuri/  <me 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two 
things  one  beginning;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant,  in  the  vety 
same  plaoe^  or  one  and  the  same  thing  in  different  plaoes. 
That,  therefore,  that  had  one  b^inning,  is  the  same  thing; 

*  Mott  retden,  powEbly,  are  Mqaaaated  ivith  Bshop  Batin's  Dhmiw 
tatlctt  on  the  imbjeot  of  Penonal  Identity:  (Bohn's  ed.  p.  938:)  sad  it 
is  oertainlf  worth  while  to  compare  the  qieoubitioiiB  of  ifaeea  two  d» 
tingniahed  writen;  particularly  as  Dr.  Botkr  is  as  leniadnUe  fir  per* 
■piovUy  and  phikMophtoal  aonmen  ae  for  piety. — Hd, 
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and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  place 
fifom  that,  ie  not  the  same^  bnt  Syetea*  That  which  has 
made  the  difficnHy  about  thia  relation  has  been  the  little  oaxie 
and  attention  nsed  in  having  precise  notions  of  the  things  to 
which  it  is  attribnted. 

2.  Identity  of  Substances. — ^We  have  the  ideas  bnt  of  three 
sorts  of  substances:  I.God  2.  Finite  intelligences.  3.  Bodies. 
First,  God  is  withont  beginning,  eternal,  tinalterable,  and 
everywhere;  and  therefore  concerning  his  identity  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Secondly,  Finite  spirits  having  had  each  its 
determinate  time  and  place  of  begmning  to  exist,  the  relation 
to  that  time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each  of  them 
its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exists.  Thirdly,  The  same  will 
hold  of  eveiy  particle  of  matter,  to  which  no  addition  or  sab- 
traction  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  same.  For,  though 
these  three  sorts  of  substances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  ex* 
dude  one  another  out  of  the  same  place,  yet  we  csnnot  con- 
ceive but  that  they  must  necessarily  each  of  them  exclude 
any  of  the  same  kind  out  of  the  same  place ;  or  else  the  notions 
and  names  of  identity  and  diversity  woidd  be  in  vain,  and 
there  could  be  no  such  distinctions  of  substances,  or  anything 
else  one  from  another.  For  example :  could  two  bodies  be 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  then  those  two  parcels  of 
matter  must  be  one  and  the  same,  take  them  gceat  or  little ; 
nay,  all  bodies  must  be  one  and  the  same.  For,  by  the  same 
reason  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all 
bodies  may  be  in  one  place ;  which,  when  it  can  be  supposed, 
takes  away  the  distinction  of  identity  and  diversity  of  one 

**  Exactly  similar  are  the  arguments  of  Hobbei^  '*I>ictam  hactems 
est  de  ooTpore  simplioiter,  et  acoidentibiis  oommuaibufl,  magnUudvns, 
notu,  qwieU,  oeHone,  j>€un9ne,  pottntia,  poitUdlif  eta  Desoendendtim 
jam  easet  ad  accidentia  ilia,  quibuB  unmn  corpvm  ab  alio  distingmtar, 
niri  prius  deolarandum  esset^  quid  sit  ipsum  dtttingui  et  ncn  didinayi^ 
nimnum  quod  sit  idem  et  diTersmn ;  nam  etiam  hoc  omnibus  ooiponbus 
oommune  est  ut  nnum  ab  alio  distingui,  sive  dirersum  esse  poasiti 
Deferre  antem  inter  se  duo  corpora  dicuntui>  cum  de  uno  eorum  oioitiir 
aliquid  quod  de  altero  dici  non  potest  eodem  toi^pore.  Imprimis  autan, 
duo  corpora  idem  non  ease  manifestum  est ;  siquidem  enim  duo  sint  in 
duobiiB  locis  sunt  eodem  tempora,  quod  sntem  idem  est^  eodem  tempore 
in  eodem  loco  est  Omnia  ago  corpora  differmnt  inter  se  mmmen, 
nimimm  nt  unum  et  altemm ;  ita  nt  tdein^  et  mwiero  difermUa,  sunt 
noBuna  eontmdiotocjs  oppodta,"  etc.  (flul.  Prim.  e.  xL  §  1,  2^  et 
seq.)— Edl 
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and  move^  aadremden  it  ridumloua.  But  it  being  a  oontn- 
diction  that  two  or  more  should  be  one,  identity  and  diveraily 
ace  lelationa  and  wayB  of  companing  well  founded,  and  odimt 
to  the  understanding. 

IderUUf/ of  Modes. — ^All  other  things  being  but  modes  or 
relations  ultimately  terminated  in  subetances,  the  identify 
and  divenity  of  each  particular  existence  of  them  too  will  be 
by  the  same  way  determined:  only  aa  to  things  wlioae  ex- 
istenoe  is  in  suooeaaion,  suoh  as  are  tiie  actions  of  finite  beings 
T*  g.,  motion  and  thought,  both  wh^ch  consist  in  a  eontinaed 
train  of  succession :  concerning  their  diversity  there  can  be 
no  question;  because  each  perishing  the  moment  it  b^^ina^ 
ihey  cannot  exist  in  different  times,  or  in  different  plaoee^  as 
permanent  beings  can  at  different  times  exist  in  distent 
places;  and  thexefore  no  motion  or  thought^  considered  aa  at 
different  times^  can  be  the  same,  each  part  thereof  having  a 
different  beginning  of  existence. 

3.  Fritneipwm  Indmduaiiumis. — From  wiuAi  has  been  said, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  what  is  so  much  inquired  after,  the 
principium  individuationis;  and  that,  it  is  plain^  is  existence 
itself  which  determines  a  belag  of  any  sort  to  a  particular 
time  and  place^  incommunicable  to  two.  beings  of  the  same 
kind.  This,  though  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in  simple  inib> 
stances  or  modes,  yet,  when  reflected  on,  is  not  more  difficult 
in  compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  applied: 
Y.  g.,  let  us  suppose  an  atom,  i  a,  a  continued  body  under  cme 
immutable  superfices,  existing  in  a  determined  time  and 
place;  it  is  evident^  that,  considered  in  any  instant*  of  its 
existence,  it  is  in  that  instant  the  same  with  itsel£  Tor, 
being  at  that  instant  what  it  is,  and  nothing  elae,  it  is  the 
same,  and  so  must  continue  as  long  as  its  existence  is  con- 
tinued; for  so  loDg  it  will  be  the  same,  and  no  other.  In 
like  manner,  if  two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together  into 
the  same  mass,  every  one  of  those  atoms  will  be  the  same,  by 
the  foregoing  rule:  and  whilst  they  exist  united  together, 
the  mass,  consisting  of  the  same  atoms,  must  be  the  same 
mass,  or  the  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  so  differently 
jumbled  But  if  one  of  these  atoms  be  taken  away,  or  one 
new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  mass  or  the  same 
body.  In  the  state  of  living  creatures,  their  identity  depends 
not  on  a  mass  of  the  same  partides,  but  on  somednng  eba 
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For  in  them  the  -variatioa  of  groat  parcels  of  matter  alters 
not  the  identity:  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great 
troe^  and  then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak;  and  a  oolt  grown 
up  to  a  horsey  sometimes  fki,  sometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while 
the  same  horse:  though,  in  both  these  cases,  there  maj  be  a 
manifest  change  of  the  parts;  so  that  tmly  they  are  not 
either  of  them  the  same  mnsfim  of  matter,  though  they  be 
truly  one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the  other  the  same 
horse.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that,  in  these  two  cases^  a 
mass  of  matter,  and  a  lining  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to 
the  same  thing. 

4.  Ideniiiy  of  Vegdahlm^'-^Q  must  therefore  consider 
wherein  an  oak  differs  from  a  mass  of  matter,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  this,  that  the  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  par- 
ticles of  matter  any  how  united,  the  other  such  a  disposition 
of  them  as  constitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak;  and  such  an  or- 
ganization of  those  parts  as  is  fit  to  recdive  and  distribute 
nourishment,  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  &a,  of  an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable 
life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  such  an  organisa- 
tion of  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  common 
life^  it  continues  to  be  the  same  plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of 
the  same  lif e^  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  paav 
tides  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like 
continued  organisation  conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants. 
For  this  organization  being  at  any  one  instant  in  any  one  col- 
lection of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  distinguished 
from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life,  which  existing  con* 
stsntly  from  that  moment  both  forwards  and  backwards^  in 
the  same  continuity  of  insensibly  succeeding  parts  united  to 
the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has  that  identity  which  makes, 
the  same  plant,  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  parts  of  the  same  pkmt, 
during  all  the  time  that  they  exist  united  in  that  continued 
oiganization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to  all 
the  parte  so  united.* 


•  On  this,  Batler  obe«rv«%  thftfc,  "in  a  loose  sad  popular  mdm^  thi 
Bfe,  and  the  oxganisation,  and  the  plants  adre  Justly  said  to  be  the  ssdm, 
notwithstanding  the  perpetual  change  of  the  parts.  But,  in  a  strict  and 
philoeophieal  manner  of  speech,  no  man,  no  being,  no  mode  of  belog^  no 
anything,  canbethesMne  with  thst  with  which  it  hath  indeed  nothing  the 
same. "   (Dissertation  on  Personal  Identity,  to,  Bohn's  ed.  p.  880.>— Ba 
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5.  Ideniky  qfAfihMia, — ^The  cane  is  not  so  mudh  difibra&t  m 
brates,  bat  tiiat  any  one  may  henoe  see  wbst  makes  an  animal 
and  oontinnes  it  the  syma  Something  we  ha^e  l&e  this  in 
machines,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  it  For  example^ -wfait 
is  a  watchf  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  bnt  a  fit  orgaabation 
or  constmotion  of  parts  to  a  certain  end,  which,  when  a  anf- 
fioient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain,  if  we 
would  suppose  this  machine  one  continned  body,  all  whose 
OTganiaed  parts  were  repaired,  increased,  or  diminished  by  a 
constant  addition  or  separation  of  insensible  parts,  with  coe 
common  life,  we  should  have  something  yeiy  mudi  like  the 
body  of  an  animal;*  with  this  difference,  that^  in  an  animal 
the  fitnesB  of  the  organisation,  and  the  motion  wherein  life 
oonsists,  begin  together,  the  motion  coming  fipom  within; 
bat  in  machines,  the  force  coming  sensibly  from  without^  is 
often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted  to 
receive  it. 

6.  The  IdsMby  of  Man. — This  also  shows  wherein  tin 
identity  of  the  same  man  consists ;  viz.,  in  nothing  bnt  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continued  life,  by  constantly  fleeting 
particles  of  matter,  in  succession  vitaJly  united  to  the  same 
organiaed  body.  He  that  shall  place  the  identity  of  man  in 
anything  else,  but  like  that  of  other  animals,  in  one  fitly 
oiganized  bo^,  taken  in  any  one  instant,  and  from  thenoe 
continued,  under  one  organization  of  life,  in  several  sucoea- 
sively  fleeting  partides  of  matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it 

*  D«wart6%  piuhiiig  thii  idea  »  Btlto  farther,  aJBimed  bcUty  «kii 
Miimals  sn  but  Uving  machines.  "  Desoartee  distinguatt  le  nrino^e  de 
la  vie  du  principe  de Tame.  Le  premier  est  daoB  la  nature,  la  cause  de 
tona  lee  mouvemena  vegetanx  et  animaux;  Tautre  est  celle  de  la  pena^ 
et  de  la  oonnaissanoe;  le  dernier  n'appaitiant  qn'k  Thomme,  et  ne  ae 
reaoontra  pas  ehez  lea  animanT.  Be  la  la  cAbfare  aawrtSon  de  Deecaitea, 
que  lee  •»'"»«m^  eont  aeulement  dee  maohinea  Tivantea,  qui  n'ont  ni  le 
sentiment,  ni  la  conception,  ni  encore  moina  la  yolont^"  (Buhle,  Hiat 
de  la  PhiL  Mod  1.  in.  p.  15.)  Perreira,  on  the  other  hand,  soi^^  to 
ndae  animale  to  the  level  of  man,  by  affirming  them  to  be  poawBiod  ef 
mmiortal  aoula.  (Bayle,  IMct  WgL  et  Cilt,  art  Peireira.)  Thb 
opinion  aeems  to  have  prevailed  amoqg  mankind  fixna  the  eaiiiest  agee; 
iuioe  we  find  Homer  ntprownting  Orion  ohaainff  the  aoula  of  sti 
ether  animali,  over  the  plains  of  helL  Tb»  x^orth  American  '. 
too,  thinks, 

<«  Admitted  to  tliat  eqoal  dky, 
Hb  fiulhfbl  dog  shaQ  bear  him  oompany/'^lfia 
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hard  to  make  an  emixcTo,  one  of  Teaxa^  mad  and  aober^  tlie 
same  man,  by  any  suppoaition,  that  irill  not  make  it  pofsible 
for  Sethy  Ismael,  Socrates^  Filatej  St.  Austin,  and  Cflonr 
BoTgia,  to  be  the  same  man.  For,  if  the  identity  of  aocd 
alone  makes  the  name  man,  and  ^ere  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  matter  why  the  same  individual  spirit  may  not  be 
united  to  different  bodies,  it  will  be  possible  that  those  men 
liying  in  distant  agee»  and  of  different  tempera,  may  have 
been  the  same  man :  which  way  of  qwaking  must  be^  from  a 
very  strange  use  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of 
which  body  and  shape  are  excluded.  And  that  way  of 
speaking  would  agr^  yet  worse  with  the  notions  of  those 
imiloso^en  who  allow  of  transmigration,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  the  souk  of  men  may,  for  their  miacaniages,  be  deluded 
into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  as  fit  habitationii^  wiUi  ornns  suited 
to  the  satis&ction  of  their  brutal  inclinations.  iBut  yet  I 
think  nobody,  could  he  be  sure  that  the  soul  of  Heliogabahw 
were  in  one  of  his  hoga^  would  yet  say  that  hog  were  a  man 
or  Heliogabalus.* 

7.  Idmtiiy  mdied  to  the  Idea. — ^It  is  not  therefore  unity 
of  substance  that  comprehends  all  sorts  of  identity,  or  will 
determine  it  in  every  case;  but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it 
aright,  we  must  consider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied 
to  stands  for:  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  same  substance^ 
another  the  same  man,  and  a  tlurd  tbe  same  person,  if  per- 
son, man,  and  substanoe^  are  three  names  standing  for  thzee 
difi^rent  ideas;  for  such  as  is  the  idea  belonging  to  that 
name,  sach  must  be  the  identity;  which,  if  it  had  been  a 
little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  possibly  have  pre- 
vented a  great  dead  of  that  confusion  which  often  occurs 
about  this  matter,  with  no  small  seeming  difficultiee^  es^ 
peeially  concerning  personal  identify,  which  therefore  we 
shall  in  the  next  place  a  little  consider. 

8.  Same  Man, — ^An  animal  is  a  living  organized  body; 
and  consequently  the  same  animal,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
the  same  continued  life  communicated  to  different  partidea 
of  matter,  as  they  happen  sucoeasively  to  be  united  to  that 
ovganiaed  living  body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other 
djlnitu>n%  ingenious  observation  puts  it  past  doubt,  that 
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tl»  idea  in  our  mmds,  ofwhieh  the  scmnd  sum  in  cmr  months 
is  the  sign,  is  notking  eke  but  of  an  animal  of  snoh  a  ositain 
fimn:  anoe  I  think  I  may  be  ccmfidaniy  that»  whoever  ahoald 
aee  a  oreattire  of  his  own  shape  or  make^  thoogb  it  bad  no 
more  reason  all  its  life  than  a  cat  or  a  parrot^  would  oall  bim 
BiiU  a  man;  or  whoever  shocdd  hear  a  oat  or  a  paivoi  da- 
oonrse,  reason,  and  philosophise^  would  oall  or  tbink  it 
nothing  but  a  cat  or  a  parrot;  and  say,  the  one  waa  a  dnll 
izvational  man,  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  par> 
Tot  A  reUvtion  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note^  is  aqffi* 
oient  to  oountenance  the  supposition  of  a  rational  paRot 
His  words  are:* 

^  I  had  a  mind  to  know,  ftom  Prince  Maniioe's  own  mouth, 
the  aooount  of  a  common,  but  much  credited  story,  tbat  I 
had  heard  so  often  from  many  others,  of  an  old  panotbe  bad 
in  Brazil,  during  his  government  there^  that  i^K^e^  and 
asked,  and  answered  common  questions,  like  a  reaaonaUe 
creature:  so  that  those  of  his  train  there  generally  conduded 
it  to  be  witohexy  or  possession;  and  one  of  his  ^Ki^pli^m^ 
who  lived  long  afterwieurdB  in  Holland,  would  never  frooi 
that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said  they  all  had  a  devil  in 
them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  story,  and  as- 
severed  by  peoj^  hard  to  be  discredited,  which  made  me 
ask  Prince  Mamrice  what  there  was  of  it.  He  said,  with 
his  usual  plainness  and  dryness  in  talk,  there  was  somethiiig 
true,  but  a  great  deal  false  of  what  had  been  reported.  I 
desired  to  know  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  first.  He  told 
me  short  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  pai^ 
rot  when  he  had  been  at  Brazil;  and  though  he  belie?ed 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had  so  much 
curiosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very  great  anda 
very  old  one;  and  when  it  came  first  into  the  room  whoce 
the  prince  was,  with  a  great  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  It 
said  presently,  What  a  company  of  white  men  are  bsfe! 
They  asked  it,  what  it  thought  tbaf  man  was,  pointing  to  the 
prince.  It  answered,  Some  General  or  other.  Wben  thfly 
brought  it  close  to  1dm,  he  asked  it,  D'oil  venes-roost  It 
answered,  De  Marinnan.  The  Prince,  A  qui  eetes-voost 
The  parrot,  A  un  Portugaia.    The  Prince,  Que  fius-tuUll    Je 
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garde  ks  pmilkB.  Hie  Prince  Imghed,  and  iMidy  Yena  gUi* 
deas  les  pcnilleal  The  panot  ansvmd,  Oai,  XDoi,  et  je  afai 
l»exiikiie;*  aiidiiuMlet£eckiiokfoiir  wfiYeiiinastli^ 
use  to  make  to  chickena  vbea  they  oall  them.  I  aet  doum 
the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogae  in  French,  just  aa  Prinae 
Manrioe  said  them  to  m&  I  aakaed  him  in  what  laagaage 
the  parrot  spoke,  and.  he  said  in  Brazflian.  I  aeked  wIm^^ 
tlier  he  miderstood  Bnudlian;  he  said  no:  bat  he  had  tf^ani 
eare  to  have  two  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman 
that  spoke  Bnailian,  and  the  other  a  Brazilian  that  spoka 
Dtttdi;  that  he  aaked  tiiem  separitely  and  prirately,  and 
both  of  them  agreed  in  tolling  him  just  the  same  thing  thstt 
the  parrot  had  asid.  I  could  not  but  tell  thia  odd  story^ 
beottose  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  firsthand, 
and  what  may  pass  for  a  good  one;  fixr  I  dare  si^  this  prinee 
at  least  believed  himself  in  all  he  told  me^  having  ever  passed 
Ibr  a  v«iy  honest  and  pioos  man:  I  leave  it  to  nattiraliato 
to  reason,  and  to  other  men  to  beheve^  asihey  pleasa  upon 
It;  however,  it  is  not>  perhaps,  amiss  to  relisva  or  enliven  a 
bnsy  scene  sometimes  with  sudi  digvessieB^  whether  to  tibe 
purpose  or  na'^t 

Same  Man, — ^I  have  talcen  care  that  the  reader  should 
have  the  story  at  large  in  the  author's  own  words,  because 
he  seems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  incredible;  Ibr  it 
eannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  aa  he^  who  had  auf-* 

*  Whence  oome  yet  It  answered,  From  Mariiwum.  The  Trtao^  lb 
whom  do  you  belotigf  Hie  parrot^  To  »  Porlugaeee.  Ftmoe,  Wlurt 
do  you  tiierel  PMivt»  I  lodL  after  the  diickemL  The  Prince  laughed 
•ad  said,  Tou  look  a.fler  the  chiokenBl  The  parrot  answered,  Tes  I, 
and  I  know  well  enough  how  to  do  it. 

tThUfiiSy  to  ft  certam  extent,  eorroborated,  oratleantahewntobepo** 
rfble,  hf  'vHiatNaTaiMtte  i^Uiee  of  the  pamts  and  eockateoa  of  the  In- 
dian Ooeao*  **  At  Mteawar  there  are  a  oreat  many  of  a  sort  of  bird 
they  call  cacatoa:  they  are  all  whiter  some  oiffger  than  hens,  their  beak 
like  a  parrot;  the^  are  easily  made  tame,  ana  talk.    When  €taj  Btaad 

ri  their  guard,  uiey  are  Tery  sightlT,  for  they  spf^ad  a  inftof  nathen 
is  on  their  heads,  and  look  most  lively,  llie  Fortiyuwoapy  th«n^ 
to  Ghina,  and  thoee  people  gire  good  rates  for  th^n.  In  the  isknds 
there  are  inniunerable  parrots  and  paroquites :  but  those  of  Terranese 
cany  the  day  from  the  rest  I  saw  one  lA  Manilla  that  cost  two  hundred 
pieces-of-euht^  9nd  would  certainly  have  fotehed  two  thousaad  ai 
kbdrid.  ft  sang  w>  <ttitiiietfy  that  it  deoelvMl  me  twioe^  andethen 
oftfloer."    (Aooonnfe  of  China»  L  L  a  18.)--Sr 
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tuAixoioj  enongk  to  vaMmt  all  the  imxmmm  he  gms  of 
himwftlf,  ahonld  take  so  miMdi  paine^  in  a  plaoe  where  it  had 
Botkiiig  to  do^  to  pin  so  eloae  not  only  <hi  a  man  whom  he 
mentioDa  as  his  fneoid,  but  on  a  prince  in  whom  he  ackaow* 
Ied|^  vetj  great  honesty  and  piety,  a  story  whiohi  if  ha 
himself  thouf^t  inctedible^  he  bould  not  but  also  think  xidi* 
^ocuL  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouchee  this  story,  and 
our  author,  who  celates  it  from  lum,  both  of  them  call  this 
talker  a  panxyt:  and  I  ask  any  one  else  who  thinks  suoha 
story  fit  to  be  told,  wheth^i — if  this  parrot^  and  all  of  ibs 
kind,  had  always  talked,  as  we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it 
this  one  d]d,-**wh0th6r«  I  say,  they  would  not  have  pasqed 
for  a  race  of  rational  aoimals;  but  yet^  whether,  for  aU  tlui^ 
they  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  men,  aud  not  parrots} 
For  I  pfCBume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational 
being  alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  most  people's 
sense,  but  of  a  body,  so  and  so  shaped,  joined  to  it;  and  if 
that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  same  successive  body  not 
shifted  all  at  once^  must^  as  well  as  the  same  immaterial 
spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  aame  man, 

9.  Personal  Id&nUiy, — This  being  premised,  to  find  wherein 
personal  identit?|r  oonaistB,  we  must  consider  what  person 
stands  for;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  inteUigeat  beia^ 
that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  i^ 
sd^  the  same  thinking  thi^g,  in  diffi»rent  times  and  plaoeai 
which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inaepaiaUe- 
from  thinking,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  to  it:  it 
being  impossible  for  any  one  to  peroeive  without  percsiving 
that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  aee^  hear,  amdl,  taste^  foel, 
meditate,  or  will  anything^  we  know  that  we  do  so.  Tlius  it 
is  always  as  to  our  present  s^isations  and  peroqytions:  and 
by  this  evety  (me  is  to  himself  that  which  he  calls  self;  it 
not  being  considered,  in  this  case^  whether  the  same  self.be 
continued  in  the  same  or  diyers  substances.  For,  since  con- 
sciousness always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  whiqh 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  sdLT,  and  thereby  distin- 
guiahes  hiinself  from  all  other  thinking  things:  in  this  alone 
consists  personal  identity,  i  e.,  the  sam^iess  ai  a  xatumal 
being;  and  as  for  as  this  consciousness  can  be  extended 
badnrarda  to  any  past  action  or  thought^  so  for  reaches  the 
identity  of  that  person;  it  is  the  same  self  now  it  wi^  thea^ 
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And  it  is  by  tbe  (nme  self  with  this  pieaent  one  that  now 
veAeota  on  it,  that  that  action  vae  dona* 

10.  CoMcioumeu  maku  fermmal  IdetMb^.  —  But  it  is 
farther  inquired,  whether  it  be  the  BMne  identieal  flabetanoet 
Thia,  £)w  would  think  they  had  reason  to  doabt  of,  if  these 
peroeptions,  with  their  consciousness,  always  remained  pro- 
sent  in  the  mind,  whereby  the  same  thinlriTig  thing  would 
be  always  cansdously  present,  and,  as  would  be  thou^^ 
evidently  the  same  to  itsel£  But  that  which  seems  to  nmke 
the  difficulty  is  this,  that  ibis  oonacioasness  bdng  interrupted 
always  by  forgetftdnees,  there  being  no  moment  of  our  Mvea 
wherein  we  hkve  the  whole  train  of  all  our  post  aetiona 
before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the  best  memories 
losing  the  sight  of  one  part  whilst  they  are  viewing  an* 
other ;  and  we  sometimes,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  our 
lives,  not  reflecting  on  our  past  selves,  l^ng  intent  on  our 
jmsent  thoughts,  and  in  sound  sleep  having  no  thoughts  at 
aJl,  or  at  least  none  with  that  consdousDess  which  rsmaika 
ourwaking  thoughts;  I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  oonsciou»- 
nesB  being  interrupted,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past 
selves,  doubts  are  raised  whether  we  axe  the  same  tKmlring 
thing,  Le.,  the  same  substands  or  na  Which,  however 
xeaeonable  or  unreasonable^  concerns  not  personal  identity  at 
all:  the  question  being,  what  makes  the  flame  person,  and 
not  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance,  whidi  always 
thinks  in  the  same  person;  which,  in  this  case,  matters  not 
at  all:  different  substance^  by  the  same  oonsqionsness  (whtte 
tiiey  do  partake  in  it)  being  united  into  one  person,  as  w«ll 
as  di£E^nt  bodies  by  the  same  life  are  united  into  om> 
animal,  whose  idehtity  is  preserved  in  that  change  of  sab« 
stances  by  the  unity  of  one  continued  lifo.  For  it  being  Uie 
same  consoioosness  that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  himseH 
peraMud  identity  depends  on  that  only,  v^lietber  it  bo 
annexed  solely  to  one  individual  substance^  or  can  be  eon* 

*  " Bemembering  or  foi^getitn^*'  observes  Dr.  Butler,  ''can  make 
no  altentioii  in  the  truth  of  past  matter  of  fiust  And  roppoee  this 
being  endowed  with  limited  powen  of  bowledge  and  memoiy,  there  is 
no  moradifileiil^  in  ooDMiving  it  to  have  a  powor  of  knowing  Usdl  to 
b^  the  nme  livmg  being  whitch  it  wais  soma  tune  ago^  of  remembering 
some  of  iti  actioofl^  sufferings,  and  enjoymenti^  and  foxgetting  otiieifl^  than 
in  oono^ving  it  to  know,  or  rememmr,  or  fnget  aaything  elae.'^  (Diss. 
nn  Pteii  Ideal  pu  M3.)— SSk 
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tinned  in  a  BaMMmm  of  seveial  snbitaiMeab  For  as  fitf  m 
any  inielligant  being  oan  repeat  the  idea  of  any  past  actian 
with  the  same  oonacioasneeg  it  liad  of  it  at  firsts  and  witli 
the  suae  ocmaoioasneai  it  has  o^  any  present  aotion;  ao  iu 
'ft  is  the  same  personal  8el£  For  it  is  by  the  oonscionsBesa 
it  has  of  its  present  thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to 
itself  now,  and  so  will  be  the  same  self,  as  &r  as  the  same 
oonsoioosnesB  oan  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  oome;  and 
would  be  by  distaaoe  of  time,  or  change  of  aabstanee,  no 
more  two  persona,  than  a  man  be  two  mea  by  wealing  other 
dolihea  to-day  than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  long  or  a  abort 
sle^  between:  the  aame  consoiousness  uniting  thoae  distant 
aotions  into  the  aame  person,  whatever  substanoes  contri* 
bated  to  their  production. 

11.  Fermmal  Idmtiiyin  Ghang$  of  8ubtiamM.—Th$Lii  thw 
k  ao,  we  have  aome  kind  of  evidenioe  in  our  very  bodies  all 
whoae  partieles,  whilst  vitally  united  to  this  aame  tidnk- 
ing  conscious  sd^  so  that  we  feel  when  ihey  are  touched^ 
and  »e  asflbcted  by,  and  conacious  of  good  or  hann  ihaA 
happcffiB  to  them,  are  a  part  of  ouraelves;  L  e.,  of  our  thiidc* 
ing  conscious  Bel£  Thua^  the  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  avcsy 
one  a  part  of  himself;  he  sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for 
them.  Out  off  a  hand,  and  thereby  aeparate  it  fieom  that 
ccmadousDeaa  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  «id  other  aflfectiooa, 
and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  whi<di  is  himseli^  asuy 
mote  than  the  remotest  pa3rt  of  matter.  Thua^  we  see  the 
substance  whereof  peraonal  adf  consisted  at  one  time  may  be 
varied  at  another,  without  the  change  of  peraonal  identity; 
i^re  being  no  question  about  the  same  person,  though  t^ 
limbs  whidi  but  now  were  a  part  of  it^  be  cut  dSl 

12.  But  the  question  ia,  ^Whether,  if  the  same  substance^ 
which  thinks,  be  diax^ged,  it  can  be  the  same  person;  or,  re* 
maining  the  same,  it  can  be  different  peraonaf " 

*  WhMer  4n  ihe  Ckange  (^  ^hixAing  Subt$anom*^-dkad,  to 
this  I  answer:  First,  This  can  be  no  question  at  all  to  those 
who  place  thought  in  a  purely  materud  animal  constitutiol^ 
void  of  an  immaterial  substance.  For,  whether  thdr  aasppo* 
sition  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  they  conceive  personal  iden- 
tity preserved  in  something  else  than  identity  of  substance; 
ea  aidmal  identity  ia  preserved  in  identity  of  life^  and  not 
of  substance.    And  therefore  thoae  arho  plaoe  thinking  ia  aa 
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immaterial  sulMiaooa  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
these  men,  moat  ahow  why  penonal  identity  oaaiiot  be  pre- 
aerved  in  the  change  of  immatexial  aabetanoea,  or  Tariety  of 
partioalar  imxDatenal  anbstanoea)  as  weii  as  animal  identity 
is  preserved  in  tiie  change  of  material  aabstaacesy  or  variety 
of  partionlar  bodies:  unless  they  will  say,  it  is  one  imma' 
tarial  spirit  that  makes  the  same  life  in  bmtes,  as  it  is  one  im- 
material spirit  that  makes  the  same  person  in  men ;  which  ihe 
Cartesiaas  at  least  will  not  admits  for  fear  of  making  brutes 
thinking  things  too. 

13.  But  next)  as  to  the  first  part  of  theqaestdon,  ^Whether, 
if  the  same  thinking  sahstanoe  (supposing  immaterial  sub- 
stances only  to  think)  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  pereonr 
I  answer,  that  cannot  be  resolved,  but  by  those  who  know 
what  kind  of  substances  they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether 
the  consciousnesB  of  post  aetiens  can  be  transferred  from 
cMie  thinking  substance  to  another.  I  grant,  were  the  same 
eonseiousness  the  same  individual  action,  it  could  not :  but 
It  bttug  a  present  representatioii  of  a  past  action,  why  it 
xnay  not  be  possible  that  that  may  be  represented  to  the 
mind  to  have  been,  which  really  ziever  was,  will  zemain  to 
be  shown.  And  therefore  how  far  the  consciousness  of  past 
actions  is  annexed  to  any  individual  agent,  so  that  another 
cannot  possibly  have  it,  will  be  hard  for  uato  deterume,  till 
we  knotr  what  kind  of  action  it  is  that  cannot  Joe  done  with- 
out a  reflex  act  of  perception  accompanying  it^  and  how  per* 
formed  by  tiunking  substances,  who  cannot  think  without 
being  consoioius  of  it.  But  that  which  we  call  the  suae 
eonseiousnesB,  not  being  the  same  individual  act,  why  one 
intellectual  substance  may  not  have  represented  to  it^  as  done 
by  itself,  what  it  never  did,  "and  was  perhaps  done  by  some 
other  agent;  why,  I  say,  such  a  representation  may  not 
possibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  &ct,  as  well  as 
several  representations  in  dreams  are,  which  yet  whilst 
dreaming  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to  conclude  from 
the  nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is  so,  will  by  us, 
iSl  we  have  dearer  views  of  the  nature  of  thinking  sub- 
stances, be  best  resolved  into  the  goodness  of  Qod,  who,  as 
&r  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any  of  his  sensible  creatures 
is  concerned  in  it,  will  not^  l^  a  fatal  enor  of  theirs,  transfer 
from  one  to  another  that  consciouflness  which  draws  reward 
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or  pa&iiBhment  "vitli  it  H<yw  fkr  this  wmj  be  an  ttgnmeiit 
against  those  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  syrteiD  ^  fleet* 
ing  animal  spirits,  I  leave  to  be  oonsiderecL  Bat  ye^  to 
return  to  the  question  before  ua,  it  must  be  allowed,  tiurt^  if 
the  same  eonsoiousnees  (which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  quite  a 
difieient  thing  firom  the  same  numerioal  figtoe  or  motion  in 
body)  can  be  tFaasferred  fiom  one  thinking  snbstanee  to  an- 
oUier,  it  will  be  possiUe  that  two  thinking  sabsfeanees  raaj 
make  but  one  person.  For  the  same  oonseioasness  beii^ 
lyreserved,  whether  in  the  same  or  different  substancefl^  the 
personal  identit^jr  is  preserved. 

14.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  questieii,  *^  Wheti&er  tiie 
same  immaterial  substance  zemainiog,  th^re  may  be  two 
distinct  peraonst"  which  question  seems  to  me  to  be  built 
en  this,  whether  the  same  immaterial  being,  being  canaeioiis 
6f  the  action  of  its  past  duration,  may  be  wholly  stripped 
of  all  the  consciousness  of  its  past  existence,  and  loee  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  ever  retrieving  it  again;  and  so  aa  it 
were  beginning  a  new  account  from  a  new  period,  have  a 
consciousness  that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  state.  All 
those  who  hold  pre-ezistenoe  are  evidently  of  this  mind, 
since  they  allow  die  sotd  to  have  no  remaining  oonsoiousneBB 
of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-ezistent  state,  either  wholly  aepi^ 
rate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other  body;  and  if  they 
should  not,  ip  is  plain  experience  would  be  agednst  tbeoi. 
80  that  personid  identity  reaching  no  frirther  thui  eonBcion»> 
ness  reaches,  ft  pre-ezistent  spirit  not  having  continued  00 
many  ages  in  a  state  of  silence,  must  needs  make  diffinisnt 
persons.  Suppose  a  Chtisyan  Platonist  or  a  Fythagoiean 
should,  upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  worics  of  crea;tion 
the  seventh  day,  think  his  soul  hath  existed  ever  since;* 

*  Haay  andent  sects  of  philoflophen— the  St(»C8  smong  ottwni  ecp* 
ceived  tiust^  at  leB0t»  ihe  soul  was  not  tnasmissiMs^  but  desosnded  ts 
ammata  the  body  from  a  spiritual  dwelling  on  high.  **  Sunt  qui  ynm^ 
xxMai,  non  in  Micro  concim  animam,  nee  oum  camis  figulatione  oompingi 
at<iue  produci,  sed  et  effuso  jam  partu  nondum  tuo  infanti  extrimieeut 
impriml"  Cl^ertul.  de  Anim.  c  26.)  LncretiuB  objects  to  the  Stoics^ 
who  oontend  for  the  prfr-esistenoe  of  souk^  that  theferenaiBS  ta  as  as 
nMnory  of  ovsr  former  existence : 

''  PftBterea  si  immortalis  natura  animai 
CSonstat^  ot  in  oorpus  nascentibus  insinnator; 


Cur  super  vOuttam  (ataHm  meminisse  nemmmuiT 
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(De  RenuB  Nalnrl^ 
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and  wGold  imagine. ii bw ravoLYed in  aeteml ]iii]»a& bodiei^ 
as  I  onoe  met  with  onc^  who  w«8  penraaded  hia  had  been 
the  aool  of  Sooratas;  (how  reasonaUj  I  will  not  dispute; 
this  I  know,  thai  in  the  post  he  fiUed,  which  was  no  inoon* 
sideiaible  one^  he  pasted  for  a  yery  xational  man,  and  the 
praw  has  ahown  that  he  wanted  not  parte  <«  learning;) 
would  any  one  sajy  that  he^  being  not  conecioiu  of  any  ^ 
Soorates'  aotione  or  ihoiight%  could  be  the  Bune  pereon  wiA 
Socnitee)  ZiOt  any  one  reflect  upon  himselfi  and  oonohide 
that  lie  has  in  himself  an  immaterial  spirit^  whieh  is  that 
which  thinks  in  him,  and,  in  the  oonstant  change  of  his  body 
keeps  him  the  same:  and  is  that  whieh  he  cells  himself: 
let  lum  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  soul  that  was  in  Nestor 
or  Thendtes^  at  the  siege  of  Trey,  (for  souls  beingi  as  &r  as 
we  know  anythii^  of  them,  in  their  natureT  indifierent  to  any 
pazoel  of  matter,  the  supposition  has  no  apparent  absurdity 
in  it^)  which  it  may  haye  beeii,  as  well  as  it  is  now  the  soul 
of  any  other  man:  but  he  now  having  no  consdoufiness  of 
ai^  oi  the  actions  either  of  Nestor  or  ThersiteSi  does  or  can 
he  oonoelYe  himself  the  same  person  with  either  of  themi 
CSan  he  be  conoecned  in  either  of  their  aotionst  attribute 
them  to  himself^  or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the 
actions  of  any  other  men  that  ever  existed?  So  that  this 
oonsciousBess  not  readung  to  any  of  the  aetiMis  of  either 
of  those  men,  he  is  no  more  one  self  with  either  of  them, 
than  if  the  soul  rar  immaterial  spirit  that  now  informs  him 
had  been  created,  and  began  to  exist,  when  it  b^gan  to  in- 
form  his  present  body,  though  it  were  ever  so  true^  that  the 
same  spirit  that  informed  Nestor's  or  Thersites'  body  were 
nnmericaUy  the .  same  that  now  informs  his.  For  this  would 
no  more  make  him  the  same  person  with  Nestor,  than  if 
some  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Nes- 
tor, were  now  a  part  of  this  man;  the  same  immaterial  sob^ 
stance,  without  the  same  consoionsnesB)  no  mora  making 
tiie  same  person  by  being  united  to  any  body,  than  the  same 
particle  of  matter,  without  consciousness  united  to  any  body^ 
makes  the  same  perscm.  But  let  him  once  find  himself  c<mc 
soious  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  finds  himself 
the  same  person  with  Nestor. 

15.  And  thus  may  we  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
QOBoeife  the  same  pesaon  at  the  resuizeotion,  though  in  a 


body  iiofe«aM^  ia  attke  or  ]Mrta  tibe  Mm*  ^rittth  li»  luid 
han,  iha  wune  fioBiimofnmilm  gnng  along  vith  ttie^nd  tiiali 
iahalnto  it.*  BotyetlJieaoidalttiue^mtliAohitfifooCUdiffb 
woold  loaioe  to  aay  one  bitt  to  bun  ibait  maikm  iba  soul 
tbe  man,  be  enoo^  to  make  tbe  mme  maaau  For  aboiil4 
ttie  flCNil  of  a  prinoe,  oanBying  with  it  the  conaciaiinTMiw  of  tha 
prince's  past  life,  enter  and  infona  the  body  of  aeobUei^  ae 
aoon  aa  deeeited  by  bis  own  aool,  efnvy  one  taea  ha  wovU  ba 
the  flame  person  with  the  prinoe^  aoaoontable  only  loir  thy 

*  Sir  Kenelm  Jyighj^  whose  thouflita  are  sometimes  liighly  pbiloso- 
pUcaJ,  remarks  on  this  subject,— ''Methmks  it  is  but  a  groasome^ 
M<m,  to  tiunk  that  every  atom  of  the  prcse^  iodh^dhul  laaltsr  of  a  bo^^ 
Mreiy  graia  of  aabea  of  a  boxiad  fladaror,  soattflred  bj  iba  wind  tetmah^ 
gut  the  worlc^  aacl»  after  numerous  irariationB,  chaoffed^  seradvesiturQ 
into  the  body  of  another  man,  should,  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  tnunp^ 
be  raked  together  again  fk^m  all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  and  be 
made  up  anew  into  lihe  same  body  it  was  before  of  tiia  fint  uatk" 
(pbaervationa  on  Beligia  Medisi,  ko.,  p.  170^  et  0«k)  SiwiUr  ppe- 
mijatiomi  are  Ibuiad  in  the  eloquent  woric  of  I>r.  Bumeti  "On  th^ 
State  of  the  I)eadl,  and  the  Children  of  the  Besurrection."  First  he 
observes,  tiiat,  like  the  woman  quoted  by  the  Sadduoees  in  Scrip- 
ture^  the  aoul,  during  a  long  fife,  is  sometimea  manied  to  ax  or  aavwi 
difinent  bodies.  "  Cotpus  nostnnn  in  bodienBa  Tiia  est  mioltiptog 
diisipatar  et  rsmroitur  indiat,  «t  post  ali^ot  aunos  fit  ex  int«^g;tQ 
novum.  Proinde  in  cumculo  totiua  yitse^  sex  aut  septem  habemus 
^versa  corpora;  et  adhuc  quidem  plura,  si  vivaces  et  long«evi  ^mus.*'^ 
(c  iz.  p.  198.)  He  next  pursues,  in  fanagmaitbn,  the  varioaa  traoS' 
farawtknis  ^which  the  material  paitiolsB  oampnsing  an  bodies  vm^ 
deigo  after  d^ath.  **  CSneces  et  particulss  cadavenun  multifaalan  ^ 
p^^guntur,  per  mare,  per  terras;  neque  tautiun  per  terrarum  orbem,  sed 
etlam  in  regiones  aens :  h  colore  solis  eveoti,  in  mille  plagas  diss^t!. 
Ihrasterea^  non  tantnm  disseminantur  sparsim  ei  solutb  per  omni*  «la» 
aMsta*  aed  etiajn  inseraatur  in  corpora  animalinm,  arborBiBi»  {onteab 
vsnivaqfue  sHarum,  uiid«  hd^  wwi  aut  «ztrioari  nequaunt.  DeniqviL 
m  his  migrationibus  ex  aliia  corporibus  in  alia»  novas  induunt  formas  et 
figuras,  neque  eandem  retinent  naturam  et  qualitatem.  His  poaitiB  et 
concessis,  <|Uflpritur  )i  quibus  causis  fiat,  et  quS  ratione  hsso  re-ooUeolK» 
partium  et  partienkrum  vniua  cujivqae  cotporia,  quaaliiiaoaMiae  di»< 
sitarum  utromque  ktentlum."  (lb.  p.  202.)  And  again:  "Siciyuaqiia 
cineres  ab  exordio  mundi  asseveraU  ftdssent  in  suis  umia  et  capsuB* 
aeorsim:  yel  potius  si  singuU  cadavera  in  mumiam  oonTersa,  manercnt 
Baagna  ex  parte  integra:  aUqua  eeset  spes  recuperaadi  partes  bene  mot* 
tas  ejufldem  corporis,  absque  alterarum  mistnra.  QoandoqaidBm  Tas6 
cadavera,  ut  phuimum  disaolyuntnr  et  dissipantur,  jpartesqaa  aotapi 
inagno  se  coipore  miscent:  exhalantor  in  a8ram»  reciduntque  in  rove 
et  jduvUt:  imbibuntur  h  radlcibus  plantarum,  et  fitoerunt  Ingraminay 
fromsixtai  et  fruotu%  onde  redeunt  m  oxbem  ut  ooipora  hmnatia"    (lb. 

^  aes.)^Ba. 
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prinee'e  MliottiB:  tei  who  Yoold  asj  it  vbb  tl»  Mino  maa? 
The  body  too  goes  to  the  makiiig  the  imd»  snd  iroold,  I 
l^neaB,  to  e^nryhodty  detonntiie  the  man  in  thia  ease;  wli«teii| 
ike  Bonly  wkh  all  its  i)riiioel7  thon^^its  about  it»  would  not 
mftko  acother  maa:  but  ho  would  be  the  same  oobbler  to 
evBiy  one  b«8idaB  himsaUl  I  know  that^  in  the  oidinaiy 
way  of  speaking,  tke  same  perscoi,  and  the  same  man,  stand 
f>r  one  and  the  same  t^ngi  And  indeed  every  one  will 
always  have  a  liberty  to  speak  aa  he  pkasasy  and  to  apply 
what  ari^colste  sounds  to  what  ideas  be  thinks  fit,  and  change 
them  aa  often  as  he  pkases.  But  yet,  when  we  will  inquire 
what  makea  the  asme  Sfmi,  man,  or  pecson,  we  must  fix 
tihe  ideas  of  spirit^  man,  or  person  in  our  minds;  and  having 
resolved  with  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like^  when  it 
is  the  ssme^  and  when  not. 

16.  CatueiouBMaa  make^  the  game  Fermm, — ^But  though 
the  same  immaterial  substance  or  soul  does  not  alone^ 
wherever  it  be^  and  in  whatsoever  state,  make  the  sams 
man;  yet  it  is  plain,  oonsoiousness,  as  &r  as  ever  it  can  be 
extencM,  should  it  be  to  ages  past»  unites  existences  and 
aetion%  very  remote  in  time  into  the  same  person,  as  well  aa 
it  does  the  existences  and  actions  of  the  immediately  preced*^ 
ing  moment:  so  that  whatever  has  the  oonaciousness  of 
present  and  past  actions,  is  the  same  person  to  whom  they 
both  belong.*  Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I  aaw  the 
ark  and  Koab*s  flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the 
Iharnes  last  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  now;  I  could  no  inore 
doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  over* 
flowed  last  winter,  and  that  viewed  l^e  flood  at  the  general 
deluge^  was  the  same  sel^  place  that  self  in  what  substance 

*  I  Kgree  with  Biitler  thai  Looke  is  here  confufled  and  obscure^  or 
totally  wrong.  In  hia  running  contents,  or  synopsis,  he  savs,  ''  Con- 
adoQBDeai  mtkM  the  same  person."  But  "  one  should  reaUy  think  it 
Mlf  evident^"  as  Butler  observes^  "  that  oonsoiousDess  of  pNontonal  ideor 
tily  presupposes^  and  therefore  cannot  constitute  personal  identi^,  any 
more  than  knowledge  iu  any  other  case  can  constitute  truth,  which  tc 
presupposes."  (Analogy,  &c.,  p.  832.)  Consciousness  dep^ds  on  me> 
moiy ;  but  if  a  man  should  lose  wholly  the  power  of  reminisoenoe,  so 
tliat  he  oottld  recall  no  one  action  of  his  past  life^  I  should  not  ooayrider 
that  hoa  pcraonal  identity  would  be  thup  annihikted,  or  that  he  had 
jMpOBie  a  different  indiyidual. — £d. 
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yoa  please,  tban  Uiat  I  yrho  *write  tUs  «m  tiw  asme  lUTnlf 
now  whilst  I  write  (whether  I  consist  of  all  the  aune  anb- 
ataiiee,  material  or  immateruly  or  no)  that  I  was  yeateidaj; 
for  as  to  this  point  of  being  the  same  sel^  it  mattsn  aot 
whether  this  present  self  be  made  up  of  tiie  aame  or  otiMr 
sabstancesj  I  being  as  muoh  conoemed,  and  as  jnstijr  mo- 
oonntable  for  any  aetion  that  was  done  a  ihonsand  yean 
sinoe,  appropriatad  to  me  now  by  this  self-oonscioiiflneBi^  as  I 
am  for  what  I  did  the  last  moment. 

17.  S^dspmdk  on  OoMcioitfiMW.— Self  is  that  consob— 
thinVing  thing,  whatever  substance  made  np  o^  (whether  spi- 
ritual or  material,  simple  or  compounded,  it  mattsn  no<^) 
which  is  sensible  or  conscioas  of  pleaaore  and  pain,  capable 
of  happiness  or  miseiy,  and  so  is  concerned  for  itself  as  fiar 
As  that  consciousness  extends.    Thus  every  one  £ndB^  that^ 
whilst  comprehended  under  that  oonfldousnea^  the  little 
finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  what  is  most  so.    Upon 
separation  of  this  little  finger,  should  this  oonseioasneBs  go 
along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest  of  tho  body, 
ft  is  evident  the  little  fi^r  would  be  the  person,  the  aaaae 
person,  and  self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lest 
of  the  body.      As  in  this  case  it  is  the  oonadousneas  that 
goes  along  with  the  substance,  when  one  part  is  sepamte 
mnn  another,  which  makes  the  same  person,  and  oanstitata 
this  inseparable  self;  so  it  is  in  reference  to  substances  remote 
in  time.     That  with  which  the  consciousness  of  thtt  pfeseat 
thinking  thing  can  join  itself  makes  the  same  person,  and  is 
one  self  with  it,  and  with  nolJiing  ek»;  and  so  attributes  to 
itself  and  owns  ail  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  to 
As  that  consciousness  reaches,  and  no  Ibrther;  as  evoy  one 
who  reflects  will  perceive. 

18.  0}^edt8  qfBevoaird  and  FunMmmL^la  this  penwnsl 
identity  is  founded  all  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and 
punishment;  happiness  and  miseiy  being  that  fi)r  which  eveiy 
one  is  concerned  for  himself,  and  not  mattering  what  becomes 
of  any  substance  not  joined  to,  or  affected  with  that  ooft» 
sciousness.  For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  instance  I  gave  but 
now,  if  the  consoioaflness  went  along  with  the  little  fingv 
when  it  was  cut  off,  that  would  be  ti^e  same  self  which  was 
concerned  for  the  whole  body  yesterday,  as  making  part  of 
itself  whose  motions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own  noW:, 
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Tiio^gh,  if  the  woe  bodj  flhoiild  still  live,  and  immadiately 
ftom  the  separation  of  the  little  finger  hfrve  its  own  peouliar 
ooDBoioiisnesB^  wheseof  the  little  finger  Jknew  nothing;  it 
ironld  not  at  all  be  oonoemed  for  it^  as  a  part  of  itseli^  or 
tooold  own  anj  of  its  actioiu^  or  have  any  of  them  impated 
to  him. 

19.  This  may  show  ns  wherein  penonal  identity  oonsists: 
not  in  ihe  identity  of  sobstanee,  bat,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
identity  of  consdoosness;*  whesein  if  Soexates  and  the  pre- 
aent  mayor  of  Qaeenborough  agrees  they  are  the  same  person: 
if  die  same  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  do  not  paxtake  of. 
ihe  same  oonactonsnesB,  Socnites  waking  and  slewing  is  not 
the  same  person*  And  to  punish  Socrates  waking  for  what 
sleeping  Socrates  thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never 
oenscions  o^  wpald  be  no  more  of  light^  than  to  punish  one 
iwin  fbr  what  his  brother-twin  did^  whereof  he  knew  nothings 
beoaase  their  oatsides  were  so  lil^  that  they  could  not  1^ 
distingaished;  for  sooh  twins  haye  been  seen. 

20.  fint  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  suppose  I 
whdly  lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life^  beyond  • 
possibility'  of  retrieving  tbem»  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never 
be  conscious  of  them  again ;  yet  am  I  not  the  same  person 
thftt  did  those  actions^  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once  was 
4Niiunioas  o(  though  I  have  now  forgot  them)  To  which  X 
answer,  that  we  must  hero  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is 
afiplied  to;  whiohyin  this  case^  is  the  man  only.  And  the 
same  man  being  presomed  to  be  the  same  person,  I  is  essity 
hete  supposed  to  stsnd  also  for  the  same  penon.  But  if  it 
be  possible  for  the  same  mim  to  have  distinct  incommunicable 
eoDScioasness  at  difierent  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  san^ 
man  would  at  different  times  make  difforent  persons;  whicb» 
we  see^  is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  solemnest  declaration 
of  their  opinions;  human  laws  not  punishing  the  mad  vum 
for  the  sober  man's  aotiODiv  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the 
mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  persons:  which  is 
aomewhat  explained  by  our  way  of  speaking  in  Engliwhi  whei^ 
we  say  such  an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside  himself;  in 
vhioh  phsases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  thoas  who  now^  or  at 

•  Cmwette<«ObMrTitioiiiimtbeJEUI«k>Medk^ 
Il^by,     {Mastoipieoe%  yoL  vi  p.  171*  ei  twi.)— ^^ 
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huib  ftprt  used  theia,  tluragkt  tliat  self  wtm  ohaogod,  the  adf- 
jMme  p«rBon  was  no  longer  in  that  man. 

21.  I)ifirence  bdmmi  IchniUy  <>/ M4m  and  Ferm^ 

yet  it  u  bard  to  oonooiTe  that  Socrate^  the  same  iudiyidnal 
man,  should  be  tvY>  pecsooB.  To  help  ns  a  little  in  this»  we 
must  oonuder  what  is  meant  by  Socrotes,  or  the  sanne  indi* 
Tidual  man. 

First,  it  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  immaterial, 
thinking  sabstanoe;  in  shorty  the  same  nomerical  soul,  and 
nothing  eke. 

Seoondly,  or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to  an 
immaterial  souL 

Thirdly,  or  tibe  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  same 

Nowy  teke  which  of  these  suppositions  jou  please^  it  is 
impossible  to  make  pei'sonal  identity  to  oouaist  in  anything 
but  eonsoiofisnesB^  or  reach  any  further  than  timt  does. 

Eor,  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed  possible  that 
a  man  bom  of  dilfferent  women,  and  in  distant  timesi  may  be 
the  same  man.  A  way  of  speakings  which  whoever  adnui% 
nrast  allow  it  poanble  for  the  same  man  to  be  two  distinct 
persons,  as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  diffeoent  ages,  withovt 
the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  second  and  third,  Socrates,  in  this  life  and  after  it^ 
eannot  be  the  same  man  any  way,  but  by  the  same  conscious- 
ness;  and  so  making  human  identity  to  oonsist  in  the  sama 
thing  wherein  we  place  persons!  identity,  there  will  be  n» 
difficulty  to  allow  the  same  man  to  be  the  same  person.  But 
Aen  they  who  place  toman  identity  in  consciousness  only^ 
and  not  in  something  else,  must  consider  how  they  will  make 
the  infant  Socrates  the  same  man  with  Socrates  after  the 
resurrection.  But  whatsoever  to  some  men  makes  a  man, 
and  consequently  the  same  individual  man,  wherein  pedbaps 
lew  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  be  placed  in 
notMng  but  eonscioasnees,  (which  is  that  alone  which  aoakss 
irhat  we  call  seli()  without  involving  us  in  great  absurdities. 

22,  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  sober  the  same  peraont 
why  else  is  he  punished  for  the  foot  he  commits  when 
dnink,  tiiough  he  be  never  afterwards  ctmscious  of  itf  Just 
as  much  the  same  person  as  a  man  that  wafln^  and  does 
other  things  in  bis  ^eep,  is  the  same  petsou,  and  is  answer- 
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able  finr  anjrmiKliief  he'Bhall  do  in  it*  Himiati  Umw  pnaiili 
bothy  'With  a  justice  aintable  to  ^eiv  way  of  ksowled^;  be* 
oanae^  in  these  cam,  tifaej  cannot  cystingwflh  certainly  what 
is  real,  what  counterfeit :  and  so  the  ignorance  in  draiiki0ii» 
nen  or  sleep  is  not  admiHed  as  a  plea^  For^  th^o^  pnnidi^ 
ment  be  annexed  to  personalitj,  tad  penooa^ty  to  oonSQUMHK 
nesBy  and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  oonteioas  of  what  be 
did,  yet  bnman  judicatures  juetlj  paniah  him,  beeauae  (be 
&ct  is  proved  against  him,  bvt  want  of  ocmssioiisnesa  cahSaoi 
be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great  day,  wberain  the 
secrets  of  aU  hearts  d»all  be  laid  open,  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  think,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer  for  what  he  knowft. 
nothingof;  but ahaH leoeiTe his docvn, kui conseieiaoe aeeosmg 
car  excusing  him.t 

2i.  Oon§ciauemt9  td&fmmakea  iS^-^-^Vothing  but  ooDBoiona- 
ncss  can  unite  remote  existenoas  into  the  same  pefson :  the 
identity  of  substance  will  not  do  it;  for  whatever  sabstanca 
there  is,  however  framed,  without  ocHiseiodsnesa  there  ia  no 
person:  and  a  carcass  may  be  a  person,  as  well  as  any  sort  of 
substance  be  so  without  conBoiousnees. 

Could  we  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  oonoioas- 
nesses  acting  the  same  body,  tbe  one  constantly  by  day,  the 
other  by  night;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  same  o<NiBcioii»- 
ness,  acting  by  intervals,  two  distinct  bodies;  I  ask,  in  the 
first  case,  whether  the  day  and  the  night  man  would  not  be 
two  as  distinct  perscms  as  Sooratea  and  Plato)  Andwhethsv, 
in  the  second  case,  there  would  not  be  one  ^person  in  two  dia* 
tinct  bodies,  as  much  as  one  man  is  the  same  in  two  di»- 
tinct  clotikingsf    Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  say,  that  this 

*  1  donbt  here  both  the  law  and  the  justioei  A  ■omnambuUstt  if  satk- 
fi^storily  proTed  to  be  such,  .would  not  be  punished  for  his  acta^  whatever 
they  might  be;  and  most  certainly  ought  not  to  be^  any  more  than  a 

t  I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  travelUr  in  Jkunriea^  who,  Inving  be«i 
neariy  drowned  in  passing  a  great  river,  afterwards  related,  that,  a  &w 
moments  before  all  consciousness  was  extinguished,  the  memory  of  eveiT 
action  he  had  performed  during  his  life  was  renewed  within  him,  with 
^  ntmoet  distinctness  and  vividnesr-^tfaat,  in  &ot»  his  wMe  career, 
painted,  as  H  wen^  in  oatiiaes  of  flre^  passed  in  rspid  panersittio  prooia' 
■ion  bdbre  his  imaginafckm.  Something  like  this  he  supposed  to  take 
nlaoe  ia  eveiy  man,  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  again  at  the  dsy  of 
radgmeot ;  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  act  as  witnesses  against  dunehres, 
ini3lthawe.have  done,  jpofam,  oriaugiiMd:  and  tUi  lypsin  to  be  k 
rational  and  pbiloeophioal  idea*— Sd. 
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ttme^  and  ihk  distinct  oonsoiofasiieflBy  in  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  and  distinct  immaterial 
sabstances,  bringing  it  with  them*  to  those  bodies;  whi^ 
whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  ease;  since  it  is  evidoit 
the  personal  identitT-  woold  eqnaUy  be'  determined  by  tiie 
eonscionsneas,  whether  that  conscioosness  were  annexed  to 
some  indiyidnal  immaterial  sabstance  or  no.  For,  granting 
that  the  thinking  sabstance.  in  man  must  be  necessarily  sup- 
posed immaterial,  it  is  evident  that  immaterial  thinking  thing 
may  sometimes  part  with  its  past  conscioosness,  and  be  re- 
stofed  to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  forgetlblness  men  often 
have  <^  their  past  actions:  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers 
tile  memory  of  a  past  consciousness,  whidi  it  had  lost  for 
twenty  years  together.  Make  these  intervals  of  memory  and 
#»tfe^hilness  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  day  and  nighty 
and  you  have  two  persons  with  the  same  immaterial  spirit, 
as  much  as  in  the  former  instance  two  persons  with  the  same 
Vody.  So  that  self  is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diversity 
of  substance,  which  it  cannot  be  sure  o^  but  only  by  iden* 
ajSy  of  consciousness. 

34.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  substance  whereof  it  is 
now  made  up  to  have  existed  fbrmeriy,  united  in  the  same 
csQsoioiis  being;  but,  consciousness  removed,  that  subetanee 
is  no  more  itsd^  or  makes  no  more  a  part  of  it,  than  any 
other  substance;  as  is  evident  in  the  instance  we  have  already 
^ven  of  a  limb  cut  oS,  of  whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  afl^ 
tSons^  having  no  longer  any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a 
man's  sel^  than  any  other  matter  of  the  universe.  In  ]&e 
mitnner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  substance 
which  is  void  of  that  consciousness  whereby  I  am  myself  to 
myself:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  existence  which  I  cannot 
upon  recollection  join  with  that  present  consciousness,  whereby 
I  am  now  myself,  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  existence  no  more 
mymitty  than  any  other  immaterial  being.  For  whatsoever 
any  substance  has  thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recollect, 
aiMl  by  my  consdousness  makb  my  own  thought  and  actian, 
it  will  no  more  belong  to  me^  whether  a  part  of  me  thou^ 
cr  did  it>  than  if  it  had  been  though  or  done  by  any  other 
immaterial  being  anywhere  existing. 

25t  1  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  tiib  con- 
sQiGnanAnisaiuiBMGlt^aadtheafieoliotte^  one  indiividoal 
immaterial  sabstttwe. 
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But  lei  men,  aooordiog  to  their  diyene  hypotheseii^  resolve 
of  that  as  tbej  please;  this  yery  inteUigent  being,  sensiUe  of 
happiness  or  miseiy,  must  grant  that  there  is  somethiBg  thafe 
is  hinuielf  that  he  is  conoemeil  for,  and  would  have  happjr  j 
that  this  self  has  existed  in  a  oontinued  duration  more  than 
one  instant,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  may  exist,  as  it  baa 
done,  months  and  years  to  come^  without  any  certain  bounds 
to  be  set  to  its  duration;  and  may  be  the  same  self  by  the 
same  consdousness  oontinued  on  for  the  future.  And  thn% 
by  this  eonsciousnesfl^  he  finds  himself  to  be  tbe  same  self 
which  did  such  or  such  an  action  some  years  sinoe^  by  which 
he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miserable  now.  In  all  which  aooount 
of  eeUf  the  same  numerical  substance  is  not  considered  aa 
making  the  same  self;  but  the  same  oontinued  consdousneas^ 
in  which  several  substances  may  have  been  united,  and  again 
separated  from  it;  which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  vital 
union  with  that  wherein  this  consciousness  then  resided^ 
made  a  part  of  that  same  seE  Thus  any  part  of  our  bodice 
vitally  united  to  that  which  is  conscious  in  u%  makes  a  part 
of  ourselves :  but  upon  separation  from  the  vital  union  by 
which  that  consciousness  is  communicated,  that  which  a 
moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves,  is  now  no  more  so  thui 
a  part  of  another  man's  self  is  a  part  of  me:  and  it  is  not  im* 
possible  but  in  a  little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  an* 
other  person.  And  so  we  have  ihe  same  numerical  substance  . 
become  a  part  of  two  different  persons  ;  and  the  same  person 
preserved  under  the  change  of  various  substances.  (Jould  w^ 
suppose  any  spirit  wholly  stripped  of  all  its  memory  ot 
consciousness  of  psst  a^ons,  as  we  find  our  minds  always 
are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  sometimes  of  them  all;  the 
union  or  separation  of  such  a  spiritual  substance  would  make 
no  variation  of  personal  identity,  any  more  than  that  of  any 
particle  of  matter  does«  Any  substance  vitally  united  to 
the  present  thinking  being,  is  a  part  of  that  veiy  same  sdl 
which  now  is;  anySiing  united  to  it  by  a  consciousness  ntf 
former  actions^  makes  also  a  part  of  the  same  sel^  wfaidh  ii 
the  same  both  then  and  now* 

26.  Feraor^a/orenric  Term. — ^Person,  as  I  take  it,  is.  th% 
name  for  this  sdf.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what  he  Gidls*biBi^ 
sel^  there^  I  thi^k,  another  may  say  is  .the  same  ptrsoQ;* 

*  Oatkavadoai  sjgnMimtbni  cf  lhSiWdp4  sMFiO^^f^sLeifct)!!,  tticl 
.Emerti  ClamM  CSoeromans,  p.  806.    Hie  Isiter  wnte  sleerW:  ^Km 
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80  lMalon|||8  only  to  intelligent  ftgen.t8  oapi^le  of  a  kw,  and 
kappmets,  and  misery.  l£is  peraonality  extoids  itself  beyoad 
present  existence  to  what  is  pan,  only  byoonscdousoBsa^  wkueby 
it  becomes  ooncemed  and  aoooanteble^  owns  and  imfnites  to 
itself  past  actions,  jnst  upon  the  same  groimd  and  finr  tha 
same  reason  that  it  does  the  present  All  which  is  jfouaded 
in  a  concern  for  happiness,  the  nnaFoidi^le  Gonoomitast  oi 
oonscionsbefls;  that  whidi  is  eonBcioos  of  pleasure  and  paiB, 
ddsiring  that  that  self  that  is  conscioas  shoold  be  happy. 
And  therefore  whaterer  past  aotioBS  it  caanot  reecmoile  oc 
appropriate  to  that  present  self  by  conseioiisiiess,  it  can  be 
no  more  concemed  in,  than  if  they  had  never  been  done;  and 
to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  Le.,  reward  or  ponisfament,  on 
the  account  of  any  saoh  action,  is  all  one  as  tobexnade  ha^y 
or  miserable  in  its  first  being,  without  any  dement  at  all: 
for  supposing  a  man  punished  now  for  whiU  he  had  dona  in 
another  life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  consoioaa* 
nea9  at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  punishment^ 
and  being  created  miserablet  And  therefore^  conlbmiahle 
to  this,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that,  at  the  great  day,  when  crvety 
one  fiall  *' receive  aooording  to  his  doings,  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  belaid  open."  The  sentence  shall  be  justified 
by  the  tansdoasDess  all  persons  shall  have^  that  they  them- 
,  selves,  in  what  bodies  soever  they  appear,  or  what  sob* 
stances  soever  that  oonsGiousttess  adheres  to^  are  the  same  that 
committed  those  actions^  and  desexve  that  ponishment  fi>r 
ihem. 

27.  I  $m  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  thu 
eubjeot^  made  some  suppositions  tiiai  will  lock  strange  to 
some  readers,  and  possibly  they  are  so  in  themselves.  But 
yet,  I  think  they  are  mch  as  are  pardonable,  in  thisigooranee 
we  are  in  of  the  nature  o£  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  ob^ 
and  which  we  look  on  as  ooiselvea  &d  we  know  what  it 
was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  ssrstem  of  fieetisg  animal 
spirits;  or  whethsr  it  could  or  cenld  not  perform  its  opem^ 
ratkms  of  thinking  and  memory  ont  of  a  body  organiaed  as 
onrs  is:  and  whether  it  has  pleased  Qod,  that  no  one  sodi 
apiiit  shall  ever  be  nnited  to  any  one  bat  such  body,  upon 

moseblmtis— jWffCSidDi  per  periphmdn  qtankdim  dM  ^  lKnaiiiRni9»  ssA 
enin  rsBpecta  ad  donun  ooadiiioBaB,  offidiitn,  mores^"  ftc  (Gfr.  CEoea 
pto  A.  Qluentio^  29,  pro  Ardua»  Poeta  2.)— £a 
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tlie  right  oontiiiatioii  of  vhose  cfrguaa  ita  insmoij  nboold 
dffjp&ad;  we  might  see  the  absurdity  of  some  of  those  snppo- 
idtionB  I  hare  made.  But^  taking  as  we  ordinanlj  now  do^ 
(in  the  dark  oonoeming  these  matters^)  the  soul  of  a  man  for 
an  immaterial  substance,  independent  from  matter,  and  in- 
different alike  to  it  all,  there  can,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  no  absordiiy  at  all  to  suppose  that  the  same  soul  may  at 
different  times  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with  them 
make  up  for  that  time  one  man,  as  well  as  we  suppose  a  part 
of  a  sheep's  body  yesterday  should  be  a  part  of  a  man's  body 
to>morrow,  and  in  that  union  make  a  vital  part  of  Melibceus 
birngftlf^  as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

28.  The  DfficuUy  from  iU  U$e  qf  I^amea.— To  condjide: 
Whatever  substance  begins  to  ezist^  it  must^  during  its  ex- 
istence, neceaaarily  be  the  same:  whatever  compositions  of 
substances  begin  to  exist,  during  the  union  of  those  sub- 
stances the  concrete  must  be  the  same^  whatsoever  mode 
begins  to  exists  during  its  'existence  it  is  the  same;  and  so 
if  the  composition  be  of  distinct  substances  and  different  , 
modes,  the  same  rule  holds:  whereby  it  will  appear,  that 
■the  difficulty  or  obscurity  that  has  been  about  iJiis  matter, 
rather  rises  from  the  names  ill  used,  than  from  any  obscurity 
in  thinffs  themselves.  For  whatever  makes  the  specific  idait 
to  whi<m  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  steadily  kept  to^ 
the  distinction  of  anything  into  the  same,  and  divers,  will 
easily  be  conceived,  and  there  can  arise  no  doubt  about  it. 

29.  OanUnued  Existence  makee  IdeniUy, — ^For,  supposing  a 
rational  spirit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what 
is  the  same  man,  viz.,  the  same  spirit^  whether  separate  or 
in  a  body,  will  be  the  same  man.  Supposing  a  rational 
spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a  certain  conformation  of 
parts  to  miJce  a  man,  whilst  that  rational  spirit,  with  that 
vital  conformation  of  parts,  though  oontinuedin  a  fleeting 
sucoessiTe  body,  remains,  it  will  be  the  same  man.  But  2* 
to  any  one  the  idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  vital  uni<m  of  parts 
in  a  certain  shape,  as  Icng  as  that  vital  union  and  shape 
remain  in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same^  but  by  a  con- 

.  tinned  succession  of  fleeting  pariades,  it  wdll  be  the  same 
man.  Fori  whatever  be  the  compoeition  whereof  the  com- 
plex idea  is  made,  whenever  existence  nuJces  it  one  par- 
ticular thing  under  any  denominatioDi  the  same  existence 
vou  I.  2  I 
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continoedy  praMrves  it  ike  son  indrvidnBl  andsr  the  flmae 
deaominatioiL* 


caaAPTER  xxvrtr. 

OF  OTHER  BmJLTION& 

L  Froportional.'-SBsaDMa  the  befoie-mentianed  oooaaioiie 
of  time,  place,  and  oaoBalit^r,  of  oomparmg  or  refening  things 
one  to  aaother,  there  are,  as  I  ha^e  Aaid,  infinite  otiien^ 
Bome  ^dioreof  I  ahall  mention. 

FxTBtj  The  first  I  shall  name  is  seme  one  simple  idea,  whk^ 
being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  occasion  of  oom- 
paring  the  subjects  wherein  it  is  to  one  another,  in  respect 
of  tint  simple  idea,  t.  g^  whiter,  sweeter,  equal,  more,  &cl 
These  relations,  depending  on  the  equalily  and  excess  4^  the 
same  mmple  idea»  in  several  subjects,  may  be  called,  if  one 
will,  prop<»rtioi]«l;  and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about 
those  simple  ideas  received  ^m  sensation  or  reflectaoi^  is 
80  evident,  that  nothing  need  be  said  to  0?inoe  it. 

2.  NoJtwroL — Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  oompaxing 
things  together,  or  oonaidenng  one  thing,  so  as  to  iadbcfe 
in  i£at  consideration  some  other  thing,  is  the  circumstanceB 
of  their  odgiQ  or  beginning;  which  being  aot  afterwards 
to  be  altered,  make  the  relations  depending  tkeieon  as  katiBg 
as  the  subjects  to  which  they  belong,  v,  g.,  &ther  and  bgbii, 
brothers,  cousin-germana,  &c.,  which  have  their  rdations  by 
one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  paitake  in  se^peial 
degrees:  countxymen,  L  a,  those  who  were  boxn  in  the  same 
conntiy  or  tract  of  ground,  and  these  I  call  naituxal  relations; 
wherein  we  may  observey  that  mankind  have  fitted  their 
notions  and  woinis  to  the  use  of  common  life,  and  not  to  the 
truth  and  extent  of  things.  For  it  is  certain,  that^  in  reality, 
the  relation  is  the  same  betwixt  the  better  and  the  be- 
gotten in  the  several  races  of  other  animals  as  weU  as  men; 
but  yet  it  is  seklom  said,  this  boll  is  the  gracnd&tJwr  of  sooh 
a  oal^  or  that  two  pigeons  are  eousln-germans.  It  is  vety 
eoaveiiieiit^  that,  by  diistinot  names  these  relations  should 
be  observed  and  marked  oat  in  atamkind;  there  bebg  e^ 
oasion,  botk  in  loans  and  other  commntiieaitkma  one  with 

^  mie  doctifne  xif  identity  and  dirernty  contained  in  tbiB  clu^)t«v  ^ 
BUwp  of  Woiowter  pratendB  to  be  inccnnstent  with  the  dotftrina  tf 
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aaofeher,  to  menttoKi  and  take  notice  of  men  under  these  rt- 
lations;  from  whence  alao  arise  the  obligations  of  sevenj 
duties  amongrt  men.  Whereasy  in  brutes^  men  having  very 
iittle  or  no  cause  to  mind  these  relations,  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  give  them  distinct  and  peculiar  names.  Tbi9^ 
hy  tibe  waj,  may  give  us  some  light  into  the  different  state 
and  growth  of  languages;  which  being  suited  only  to  the 
convenience  <tf  communication,  are  proportioned  to  th(B 
notions  men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  &miliar 
amongst  them;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent  of  things, 
nor  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found  among  them,  no|r 
the  different  abstract  considerations  might  be  framed  about 
tiiem.  Where  they  had  no  philosophical  notions,  there  they 
had  no  terms  to  express  them :  and  it  is  no  wonder  men 
should  have  framed  no  names  for  those  things  they  found 
no  occasion  to  discourse  of.  IV-om  whence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  why,  as  in  some  countries,  they  may  have  not  so 
mndi  as  the  name  for  a  horse;  and  in  others;,  where  they 
are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horses,  than  of  their 
own,*  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names  for  psjv 
tictilar  horses,  but  also  of  their  several  relations  of  kindred 
one  to  another. 

S.  IngHUUed. — ^Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  con- 
sidering things,  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  some  act 
whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obliga- 
tion to  do  something.  Thus,  a  general  is  one  that  hath 
power  to  command  an  army;  and  an  army  under  a  general 
is  a  collection  of  armed  men,  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  A 
dtiien,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain  pri- 
vileges in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  sort  depending  upon 
men's  wills,  or  agreement  in  society,  I  call  instituted,  oc 
voluntazy;  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural,  in 

the  Christiftn  faith,  conqermng  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    His  way 
•f  argnmg  firom  it  is  thii:  he  savs:  The  reason  of  beUeving  the  resuiv 
the  MBiS  hod^f  upon  Mr.  Locke'i  fmanda,  is  from  the  idea 


4»f  identity*  To  which  our  author,  in  his  Thud  I^eMor  to  the  Bishop 
of  Woroesteri  answer^  as  will  be  seen.  (See  Appflvidia^  JSo.  YLy  at  end 
of  voL  il) — ^Ed. 

*  Am  m  Arshia^  where^  however,  they  have  not,  as  u  commonly  sup- 
pOSMlt  WBtten  genealogist,  thouflh  they  pieserve  with  the  utmost  care 
the  pedk^ree  of  their  hones.  I  haTe  seen  a  barb  of  the  iamous  Hsstnn 
^llWiiS,  ue  faieloiy  of  whvc^  Is  probably  as  weQ  known  in  the  desert  m 
mat  of  the  tribe  to  whieh  H  belongs.^£p. 

2  i2 
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that  ahej  are  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  Bome  way  or  other 
alterable,  and'  separable  from  the  persons  to  -whom  they  have 
sometimes  belonged,  though  neither  of  the  sabstanoeS}  so 
related,  be  destroyed.  Now,  though  these  axe  all  redprocaJ, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  and  contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two 
things  one  to  the  other;  yet,  because  one  of  the  two  things 
often  wants  a  rektive  name,  importing  that  reference,  men 
usually  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly 
overlooked :  v.  g.,  a  patron  and  client  are  easily  allowed  to 
be  relations,*  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not  so  readily 
at  £rst  hearing  considered  as  such;  because  there  is  no 
peculiar  name  for  those  who  are  under  the  command  of  a 
dictator  or  constable,  expressing  a  relation  to  either  of  them; 
though  it  be  certain  that  either  of  them  hath  a  certain  power 
oyer  some  others,  and  so  is  so  far  related  to  them,  as  weQ  as 
a  patron  is  to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

4.  Moral — ^Foorthly,  There  is  another  sort  of  relatioD, 
which  is  the  conformity  or  disa^eement  men*s  voluntaij 
actions  have  to  a  rule  to  which  they  are  referred,  and  by 
which  they  are  judged  of  j  which,  I  think,  may  be  called 

*  The  nature,  however,  of  the  relationship  subsisting  among  tiie  old 
Bomans  between  patron  and  client  is  not  vwy  generaUytindentBod; 
nor,  in  fact,  is  it  of  easy  explanation.  Niebuhr,  pa^p%  haa  done  aatft 
of  any  modem  writer  towards  elucidating  the  subject;  and  his  ideas 
tm  these: — "  The  Patronus  and  Matrona  are  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  family,  in  relation  to  their  children  and  domestics,  and  to  their 

dependents,  the  clients. Tbo  cUents  who  neither  gainad  tkor 

livelihood  by  trade  nor  had  already  acquired  property,  received  granti 
from  their  patrons  of  building-ground  on  their  estates,  tog^eUier  with 
two  acres  of  arable  land ;  not  as  property,  but  aa  a  precarious  tenement^ 
which  the  owner  could  resume,  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  But  all,  how- 
ever d^erent  in  rank  and  consequence^  were  entitled  to  paternal  pro- 
tection from  the  patron :  he  was  bound  to  relieva  their  diatresi^  to  appear 
for  them  in  oourt^  to  expound  the  Uw  to  them,  civil  and  pontifical.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clients  were  obliged  to  be  heartily  autaful  and  obe- 
dient to  their  patron,  to  promote  his  honour,  to  pav  his  mulcts  and  finest 
to  aid  him  jointly  with  the  memb^B  of  his  house  in  bearing  bordeis  ior 
the  commonwealtii,  and  defraying  the  chaigea  of  pabUo  offioaa^  to  eon- 
tribute  to  the  portioning  of  his  dang^ttera,  and  to  ransom  hhn  or  whoever 
of  his  fviaiW  mi^t  fall  into  an  enemy's  hands."  (Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  i 
p.  279.)  l&B  account  of  the  Grerman  historian  agrees,  in  most  parti- 
culars, with  that  which  had  already  been  given  in  1590,  by  GagomoB  m 
his  leamed  but  little  known  work,  De  Antiqao  Jm«  Gividm  Komtfao- 
rum,  L  iL  pw  95,  a.  b.  Yet  it  la  renuukable  that  Kiebnhr  never  oaoe 
refers  to  hun,  so  &r  as  I  havebeen  able  to  diaooi^er. — ^Sn. 
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moral  idation,  as  being  that  which  denominates  our  moral 
actions,  and  deserves  well  to  be  examined;  there  being  no 
part  of  knowledge  wherein  we  should  be  more  carefol  to 
get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  ob» 
scurity  and  oonfusion«  Human  actions^  when  with  thoir 
various  end%  objects,  manners,  and  circumstances,  thej  are 
fiamed  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been  shown, 
so  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof  have  names  an- 
nexed to  them.  Thus,  supposing  gratitude  to  be  a  readiness 
to  acknowledge  and  return  kindness  received;  polygamy  to 
be  the  having  more  wives  than  one  at  once;  when  we  tnme 
these  notions  thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  so  many 
detennined  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that 
concerns  our  actions;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined 
ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  such  and 
such  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  further  and  greater 
concernment;  and  that  is^  to  know  whether  such  actions^  so 
made  up,  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

5.  Moral  Good  and  Evil, — Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been 
shown,  (B.  II.  chap,  xx  §  2,  and  chap,  xxi  §  42,)  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occasions  or  procures 
pleasure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil,  then,  is  only 
the  conformity  or  disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to 
some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  as  by  the 

.  will  and  power  of  the  law-maker;  which  good  and  evil,  plea- 
sure or  pain,  attending  our  observance  or  breach  of  the  law 
by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is  that  we  call  reward  and 
punishment. 

6.  Moral  Rules. — Of  these  moral  rules  or  laws,  to  which 
men  generally  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  the  reotitiide 
or  pravity  of  their  action^  there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts, 
widi  their  three  different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments; for,  since  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain,  to  suppose 
a  rule  set  to  the  free  actions  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
some  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his  will,  we 
must,  wherever  we  suppose  a  law,  suppose  also  some  reward 
or  punishment  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  one  intelligent  being  to  set  a  rale  to  the  actions  of  an- 
other, if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  reward  the  compliance 
with,  and  punish  deviation  £tx>m  his  rule,  by  some  good  and 
evil  that  id  not  the  natoxal  product  and  consequence  of  the 
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action  itself!  For  that  h&ng  a  natoml  coD^eiiieDoe  or  in- 
ccmyenienoe,  would  (^rate  cf  ite^  without  a  law.*  Thisy 
if  I  mistake  not,  ia  the  true  nature  of  all  law,  properij  ao 
ealled. 

•7.  La(Uf8. — ^The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  their  aciioDs 
to,  to  judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity,  eeem  to  me  to  be 
these  three:  1.  The  divine  law.  2.  Thedyillaw.  3.  The 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  maj  so  call  iL  By  ihe 
relation  they  bear  to  the  first  of  these,  men  judge  whether 
their  actions  are  sins  or  duties;  by  the  second,  whether  tiiey 
be  criminal  or  innocent;  and  by  the  third,  whether  they  be 
virtues  or  vices. 

8.  JDwiiu  LoM  the  Meamre  of  Sin  and  ./>iity.— Furst,  the 
divine  law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law  which  Qod  has  set  to 
the  actions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the 
light  of  naturoyt  or  the  voice  of  revelation.  That  God  has 
given  a  rule  whereby  men  should  govern  themselves,  I  think 
there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as  to  deny.  He  has  a  right  to  do 
it;  we  are  hid  creatures:  he  has  goodness  and  wisdom  to 
direct  our  actions  to  that  which  is  best,  and  he  has  power  to 
enforce  it  by  rewards  and  punishments  of  infinite  weight  and 
duration  in  another  life;  for  nobody  oan  take  us  out  <rf  his 
hands.  This  is  the  only  true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude; 
and,  by  comparing  them  to  this  law,  it  is  that  men  judge  of 
the  most  considerable  moral  good  or  evil  of  their  actions:, 
that  is,  whether  as  duties  or  sins,  they  are  like  to  proeore 
them  happiness  or  misery  fix>m  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.t 

*  However,  w»  oonsider  it  to  be  "a  law  of  nature"  that  certain  actioiM 
neoeiearily  produce  oertain  results  to  the  actor;  which,  as  they  are  d»> 
suiable  or  ciherwiee^  may  be  regaided  as  a  reward  or  puiiishment.  it  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  these  consequences  hare  been  attached  by 
the  Creator  to  the  acts  from  which  they  spring,  with  design  to  punish  or 
rewwd. — Bd. 

t  On  the  natural  way  of  finding  out  laws  by  reason  to  guide  the  wiD 
unto  that  which  is  good,  see  Hooker,  £ccles.  Polity,  L  L  §  8.~Bn. 

X  Sir  James  MMkintosh,  whose  metaphysical  studies  had  conferred 
ooneliderable  aouteness  on  his  mind,  indulges  in  oyersubtilty  in  the  re- 
neriu  where  he  aMaoks  Pudey's  very  imperfect  definition  of  virhu; 
which  w&M.  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  dootrine  in  the  text 
'*yktue^"  says  Paley,  "is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  fur  the  sake  of  everlastinff  happiness.'*  (Moral 
Fhiloeophy,  i  7.)  '' Aooordfaig  to  this  doctrine^  obsenres  Maxskintnsh, 
«*enreiy  aette  pot  dxxae  for  the  Mke  pf  the  agent's  happiaeai  la  irimous*" 
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Seecmdlj,  the  cItiI  law-^the  ruk  asi  b j  ihe  oomnoiiweiiMlk' 
to  tli»  actiona  o{  thooe  who  beknoig  to  it — ^i»  anothet  itdo  ta 
which  men  refisr  their  action^  to  judge  whether  thej  W 
crimiB&l  or  bo.  '  This  law  w>body  overlook^  the  rewerds  and 
^niahmeiits  that  enibi'oe  it  being  ready  at  hand,  aad  aoi^ 
able  to  the  powor  that  makee  it;*  which  ia  the  fovea  of  th« 
oonuttoiLwealth,  engaged  to  -ptcidet  the  lii^ee^  UhevtieB,  and 
poaseaaiona  of  thofie  who  li^  aooording  to  ita  law;  aadr  haa 
power  to  take  away  life^  liberty,  or  gooda,  from,  him  who 
diaoboTB:  whioh  ia  the  pimiahmenlr  <^  qSbdx^  enromitted 
against  thia  law. 

10.  FhUo^ophieal  L<me  lAa  Mmmm  of  Yiriu^  and  Viot. — 
ndtdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  Virtue  and  -vice 
are  namee  pretended  and  anppoaed  everywhere  to  atand  lor 
actioiia  in  their  own  nature  right  and  wrong;  and  aa  fiu;  aa 

(fithioal  PhikMophji  p.  278,  et  aa^.)  And  so  it  is,  in  truth :  for,  when 
die  mind  discoyerB  that  Tirtae  is  intellectual  health,  and  yice  intellectual 
dmme^  it  BatmraUy  prslerB  the  actions  which  promote  that  health ;  and, 
fiw  the  saike  of  promoting  it^  before  fuck  aa  hare  a  tendeacy  to  dettrox 
ii.  '<Now,  it  is  jiain,'^ adds  h^  **that  an  aut  caimot  be  aaid  to  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  anythini^  which  is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
agent  at  the  moment  of  action.'*  But  this  is  not  plain.  A  man  who 
habituates  himself  to  walking  in  the  open  air,  /or  me  take  of  Aw  A«attA» 
eften  oontinttea  his  walk  when  no  idea  of  the  e^eot  for  whksk  he  is  walk* 
iag  ii  pneoni  to  his  mind.  And  so  in  morahi.  Wa  get  into  the  habit 
of  acting  in  a  certain  manner,  for  the  sake  of  obeying  God,  and  obtain- 
ing hia  approbation,,  which  is  happiness;  but  this  motive  may  not  be 
always  present  to  the  mind  while  enffaged  in  acts  of  virtue. — ^Kd. 

*  As  most  political  societies  are  iU  oiganized,  it  often  happens^  that 
both  the  laws  of  God  and  polilio  opinion  are  bk  oppoMon  to  -the  civil 
&WB  in  force;  in  which  case,  eveiy  good  man  wul  be  a  bad  oitisaB^ 
sinoe  he  must  necessarily  desire  the  ^MOlution  of  that  government  under 
whiidi  he  happens  to  Hv&  'Hiis  fact  hae  been  well  put  by  Muretus^  in 
Ida  OimmentaryonAnstotie'sNiooinaohMMiBthios:  "  De  hao  private 
evyusque  diaoinUna  ait  Aiistoteles  fore  ut  posterius  dispulekar^  niiBqaid 
ea  ad  civilem  mcultatem  an  ad  aliam  quandam  pertinenl  Nam  in  per- 
feota  quidem,  ut  optima  temperata  republica  ejosdem  foonltat&ii  est  boBos 
civse  flcGAeercb.  et  bonos  viroa.  Bik  enim  ia  demvm  bonua  oivis  ea^  qui 
▼ir  bonus.  At  in  vitioso  et  depravato  reipubfien  stata  aliud  eat 
bonum  virum  ene^  aKud  dvem  bonum.  Nam  bonoa  dvia  est  quipa** 
aentem  reipublicn  statom  maxime  amat^  eumque  modis  ommbaa  aoMsr* 
▼are  oonatur.  At  ea  quss  viticfla  sunt^  viro  doimo  pkosre  non  peamnt." 
(In.  I  V.  p.  iOO|  et  aeq.)  On  the  various  oontiadiotorv  notfoaa  and 
habita  which  prevail  among  men  m  differeut  pwts  of  tM  woridt-  aaa 
HontaigM^  'SmuSm,  11,  a  99;  and  Jttaa.  Var.  Oat^  L  iv.  at  ]L.r-«Kak 
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they  really  are  ao'  applied,  they  so  &r  are  oonmeMent  wHIl 
the  diTine  law  above  mentioned.  Bnt  yet,  whalerer  is  pre- 
tended, this  is  visible,  that  these  names,  yiitoe  and  vioe^  in 
the  psffticdar  instances  of  their  application,  thitmgh  the 
sevenJ  nations  and  societies  of  men  in  the*  world,  are  om- 
stantly  attiibuted  only  to  sach  actions  as  in  each  countiy  and 
society  are  in  repatation  or  discredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thoQ^t  strange,  that  men  everywhere  should  give  the  na&ie 
of  virtue  to  Uiose  actions,  which  amongst  them  are  judged 
praiseworthy;  and  call  that  vice,  which  they  account  blaiu- 
able;  since  otherwise  they  would  condemn  themselves,  if  tliey 
should  think  anything  right,  to  which  they  aliowed  not  com- 
mendation :  anything  wrong,  which  they  let  pass  without  blame. 
Thus  the  measure  of  what  is  everywhere  odled  and  esteemed 
virtue  and  vice  is  this  approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or  Uame^ 
which,  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent,  establidMs  itself  in  tiie 
several  societies,  tribesf,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the  world; 
whereby  several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or  disgrace 
amongst  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  TnaTima,  or  fa^iion 
of  that  plaoa  For  though  men  uniting  into  politic  societieB 
have  resigned  up  to  the  public  the  disposing  of  all  their 
force,  so  that  they  cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow- 
citizens  any  further  than  the  law  of  the  country  directs;  yet 
thd^retain  still  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving 
or  disapproving  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  live 
amongst,  and  converse  with :  and  by  this  approbation  and 
dislike  they  establish  amongst  themselves  what  they  will  call 
virtue  and  vice. 

11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice^ 
will  appear  to  any  one  who  considers,  that,  though  that 
passes  for  vice  in  one  country  which  is  counted  a  virtue^-or 
at  least  not  vice— in  another,  yet  everywhere  virtue  and 
praise,  vice  and  blame,  go  together.    Virtue*  is  evetywhen 

*  Our  ftatibor,  in  hig  prefiftM  to  the  fbarth  aditfoo,  taking  notioe  bow 
M*  men  have  been  to  mistake  him,  added  what  here  foUoww:  '*0f  tUt 
the  ingttioos  author  of  tiie  Disoonne  ooncernfaig  the  Nature  of  Man  hii 
gfiren  me  a  late  instance^  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  €M&ty  d  ha 
mnnkfOM,  and  the  candour  that  belonge  to  his  order,  fbrUd  me  to 
think  that  he  would  have  dosed  hfa  prefiioewith  an  faiamuatkin,  a*  if  is 
what  I  had  nid,  book  ii  chap.  28»  oonoeming  the  third  rule  which  man 
tefer  thrfi'  aotkms  to^  I  went  about  to  make  vfaiue  Tioe^  and  Tioe  vrtoft 
tudtm  h*  had  ttistakflB  uy  meaning;  which  he  ooaM  not  hav^  dou^  IT 
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that  vhii^  18  thought  pxaiseworthy;  and  nothing  else  hut 
^  that  whioh  has  the  allowaiioe  of  public  eatoeni  is  called 

I  he  had  bofc  givflD  hims^  tha  troiDble  to  oonaider  iHiafe  the  aigamsnt  trae 

'  X  wu  then  upon,  and  wlntwu  the  ehiefdegm  of  that  dialer,  ]^^ 

enough  set  down  in  the  fourth  section,  and  l£ose  foDowing.     For  I  wtm 

**  there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  showing  the  original  and  nature 

of  moral  loeas,  and  enumerating  the  rales  men  make  use  of  in  monl 

I  TClatkms,  whethsr  those  mlee  were  true  or  fiiJaer  and,,  punuant  thave- 

mrto^  I  tell  what  has  eveiywhefe  that  denomination,. wmoh  in  the  to- 

,  |[iu^  of  that  pJaoe  answers  to  y]i*fctte^  and  vice  in  ours ;  which  alters  not 

f  ue  nature  of  things,  though  men  do  generally  iadge  o^  and  denominate 

(  their  actions  aoc<xding  to  the  esteem  and  &shion  of  the  place  or  seot 

f  tbey  are  of    . 

,  ''If  ha  had  been  atthepainatorefiect  onwhatIhadsaid»  b.  I.  a  liL 

S  18»  and  in  this  present  chapter,  §  13,  14,  15,  and  20,  he  would  have 

'  known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  natare  of  light  and 

WTonff,  and  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice:  and  if  he  had  observed  that^  in 
the  ^aoe  he  quotes,  I  only  report  as  matter  of  fkct  what  othera  call 
▼irtoe  and  vioe^  he  wonkl  not  have  found  it  liabb  to  any  great  exceptioD. 
Por  I  think  I  am  not  much  out  in  saying,  that  one  of  the  roles  made  uae 
of  in  the  worid  for  a  ground  or  measure  of  a  moral  relation,  is  that  esteem 
and  reputation  which  several  sorts  of  actions  find  variously  in  the  several 
societies  of  men,  aoooidmg  to  whioh  they  are  tiiere  called  virtues  or 
Tioes:  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  places  in  his  old 
Enjglish  Biotionaiy,  I  dare  say  it  nowhere  tells  him,  (i£  I  should  appeal 
to  it|)  that  the  same  action  is  not  in  credit,  called  and  counted  a  virtue 
in  one  place,  which  beituf  in  disrepute^  paBses  for  and  under  the  name  of 
vice  in  another,  llie  ta^g  notice  that  men  bestow  the  names  of  virtue 
and  vioe  according  to  this  rule  of  reputation,  is  all  I  have  doBS^  or 
eanbe  laid  to  my  ohaige  to  have  done^  towards  the  making  vioe  virtue^ 
and  virtue  vioe.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his 
odling,  to  be  watchful  in  such  points,  and  to  take  the  alarm,  even 
at  expressions,  which,  standing  idone  by  themselves,  might  sound  iB, 
and  be  suspected. 

"  It  is  to  this  seal,  allowable  in  his  function^  that  I  foigivebis  oitmg^^ 
as  he  does^  these  words  of  mine,  in  §  11  of  this  diapter :  *'  The  ezburta- 
fions  of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute: 
'Whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report^  If 
there  be  any  virtue^  if  there  be  any  praise,'  &o.,  PhiL  iv.  8,"  without 
taking  notioe  of  those  immediately  preceding,  which  introduce  them,  and 
run  thus :  **  Whereby,  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  true  boundaries 
of  the  law  d  nature^  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vioe^  were 
pretty  well  preserved ;  so  that  ^even  the  exhortations  of  inspired  ietuohea, " 
Aa,  by  wluch  words^  and  the  rest  of  that  section,  it  is  plain  that  I 
InoUfffat  that  passage  of  St  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  general  measure 
of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vioe^  throughout  the  worid,  was  the  xeputa- 
tkm  and  fiadiioD  of  each  partioolar  society  within  itself;  but  to  show 
that,  though  it  were  so^  yet»  for  reaaons  I  there  give,  men,  in  that  wagr 
of  denominating  their  actions^  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  much  vaiy 
Irom  the  kw  of  nature:  which  is  that  sUnding  and  naskmmWa  inkb  by 
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Tirhra.    Yirtoe  and   praise  «re  a&  v&ilad,  tliat  tiifiy  ace 
called  often  by  the  eame  naiML    ^Sont  aoa  {veaaiift  ]Mld^^ 


wHch  tlMy  ooght  to  judge  of  tiie  aonl  raotitnde  and  pniTiJfy  of  t 
aof&oDi^  and  aoooiding^  denomiiuite  them  ▼iitini  or  vioak  Had  Mr. 
Lowde  ooDsidend  thu,  he  -would  have  fonnd  it  IHatle  to  hi»  pufpoMi  to 
have  qaotod  that  paaaage  m  a  senae  I  uaed  it  not;  and  woi;^  I  imagiac^ 
have  spared  the  ezpiicatioii  he  subjoini  to  t^  aa'iiot  very  neoeaeu^.  Bat 
I  hope  thia  aeoond  edition  will  give  htm  aatisfretioii  oo  the  poiBt»  aad 
that  this  matter  ia  now  80  ozpreaaedy  aa  to  ritow  him  Hien  vaa  ao  OMaa 
afacraploL 

"llKmgh  I  am  foioed  to  differ  from  him  in  those  apprehensiooa  h*  haa 
expressed  in  the  iMter  end  of  hia  pre&oe^  concerning  whMt  I  had  said 
about  yirtue  and  vice;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks  m  what 
he  says  in  his  third  chapter,  p^  7S,  coaoemifig  natoial  inaariiptlan.  asid 
tonato  notioos.  I  shall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  he  daima  (p^  62^  to 
atate  the  qnestioii  as  he  pleaaes,  eqMoially  when  he  states  it  ao  aa  to 
leave  nothing  in.  it  oontraiy  to  what  I  have  said:  for,  aoo(»ding  to  iimi» 
innato  notions  b«ng  conditional  things  depending  npon  the  oenemmioe 
of  several  other  cirottmetanoes,  in  order  to  the  aoiid's  sisartii^  thaA;  att 
Hwt  he  says  for  innate^  imprinted  onprsssed  notions  (for  of  innato  Ideas 
he  says  nothing  at  aU)  amounts  at  last  only  to  this:  that  there  an 
oertain  propositiona,  which,  though  the  soul  from  the  beginning  or  when 
a  man  is  bom,  does  not  know,  yet^  byasaistanoe  f^om  the  outward 
aeuses^  and  the  help  of  some  previous  eultivatioD,  it  may  afterwards 
eome  oeitoinly  to  know  the  truth  of;  whieh  ia  no  more  than  what  I 
have  affinned  in  mv  first  book.  For  I  suppose  by  the  soul's  exertv^ 
them,  he  means  its  beginning  to  know  theip,  or  else  i^e  soul's  exerting 
of  notions  tHQ  be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expression ;  and  I  thi^k,  at 
best^  is  avery  unfit  one  in  this  oase^  it  misleading  men's  tboughta  fa^an 
inrinuatioii,  aa  if  theae  notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  soul  < 


them,  i  e.,  before  they  are  known:  whereas^  truly  before  thsv  an 
known,  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  capacity  to  know 
them,  when  the  ooncuxrence  of  those  caxmrnstanoes,  whieh  thisingenioaa 
author  thinks  neoessaiy  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  thenit  btinga  tfaam 
into  our  knowledge. 

'*Pa«e62»  I  find  lam  express  it  thus:  <  These  natuad  notioaa  are  net 
ao  impnnted  upon  the  soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  neeeasarify  exert 
themselves,  even  in  bhildra:i  and  idioti^  without  any  assistance  frtm  the 
outward  senses,  or  without  the  help  of  some  previous  eultivatioa.'  Hm% 
he  saya,  they  exert  tii6maelv«%  as  p.  78,  that  the  aeui  exorts  thiOL 
When  he  has  explained  to  himself  or  others  what  he  means  by  the  aouTs 
exerting  innato  notions,  or  their  exerting  themaelves,  and  i^iat  that 
previous  cultivation  and  circumstances,  hi  order  to  thor  being  exertedt 
are ;  he  will,  I  suppose,  find  there  is  so  little  of  controversy  between  him 
and  me  in  the  point,  bating  that  he  ealls  that  exerting  of  notiosfl^  whkh 
i;  in  a  more  vulgar  styles  call  knowii^,  that  I  have  reason  to  thiiik  ha 
brought  in  my  name  upon  this  oooanon  only  out  of  the  pleasure  he  hsa 
to  speak  dviDy  of  me;  which  I  must  grateftilly  aoknowie^ga  he  Im 
done  wherever  he  mentions  mt^  not  without  oonfandng  oa  mc^  aa  aooia 
othflts  have  donsy  a  UUa  I.hava  no  right  to."«--£a 
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flajsVlfgil;*  audio Oioeio,  ^NiMfaabetiiafeuni|»8est»iitiD«^ 
&  quam  bonestatem,  quam  landem,  quam  dignitfttemy  qnam 

I  daoos;"  t  which  he  teUs  yoa  tfre  all  names  for  the  same  thing. 

J  This  k  the  language  of  the  heathen  jddlosopher%  who  wdl 

i  understood  wherein  their  notions  of  Tirtne  and  yice  oeo* 

!  siisted;  and  though  perhaps  by  the  different  temper,  ednoar 

[  Hon,  fashion,  maaums,  or  interest  of  different  sorts  of  men,  it 

I  fell  oat^  thai  what  was  thought  praiseworthy  in  one  places 

escaped  not  censure  in  another;  and  so  in  different  societica^ 
I  virtues  and  vices  were  changed;  yet>  as  to  the  main,  they  for 

'  the  most  part  kept  the  same  everywhere :  for,  since  nothing 

,  can  be  more  natural  than  to  encourage  with  esteem  and  repi^ 

i  tation  that  wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage,  and  to 

blame  and  discountenance  the  contrary,  it  is  no  wander  that 
esteem  and  discredit^  virtue  and  vice,  should,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure^ evexywhere  correspond  with  the  unchaogeable  rule  of 
right  and  wrong,  wMoh  the  law  of  Qod  hath  established; 
there  being  nothing  that  so  directly  and  visibly  secures  and 
advances  the  genend  good  of  mankind  in  this  world,  as  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  he  has  set  them;  and  nothing  that  breeds 
sudi  misohiefe  and  confusion,  as  the  neglect  of  them.  And 
therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all  sense  and  reason,  and 
their  own  interest,  which  they  are  so  constantly  true  to,( 
oocdd  not  generally  mistake  in  phumig  their  commendation 
and  blame  on  that  aide  that  r^dly  deserved  it  not  Nay^ 
even  those  men  whose  practice  was  otherwise,  failed  not  ta 
give  their  approbation  right;  few  being  depraved  to  that 
degree  as  not  to  condemn,*at  least  ii^  others,  the  £»ults  they 
themselves  were  guilty  of :  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty  well 
preferred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachers, 
have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  oommon  repute:  '' Whataoeyer 

*  The  complete  passage  is: 

Sunt  hie  etiam  soa  pnsmia  laudi: 
Sunt  laffhrimiw  lenim;  et  mentem  mortalia  taagunt. 

(Mel  L  L  v.  461,  et  seq.'; 
The  reniark  of  Servius  agrees  with  that  in  the  text :  Laudi  :  virtate^  ut : 
puram  merui  qui  laude  coronam,  ad  loc. — Ed. 

t  The  whole  passage  in  Cicero  is  at  once  philoBOphfcal  and  eloqaeut 
Lodce  has  quoted  but  a  small  part  of  it.     (Tosoulan.  IL  20.)— Ed. 

t  This  is  a  ^eyoos  error,    lliere  is  nothing  which  men  so  oonstaatiy 
OYOilook  or  misunderstand  as  their  own  interest — ^Ed. 
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18  lovely,  -whatBoenrar  k  of  good  r^Knt^  if  tbere  be  aaj  vizta^ 
if  tbere  be  aajpniae,''  dec    (Phil  iy.  8.) 

12.  Ii$  Er^esmefUf  CanmanikUian,  and  Diacr^it, — ^If  anj 
one  shall  imagine  that  I  have  foigot  my  own  notion  of  a 
kwy  when  I  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  Tiztoe 
and  vice,  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  consent  of  priyate  men, 
who  haye  not  authority  enough  to  make  a  law;  especially 
wanting  that  which  is  so  neoessaiy  and  essential  to  a  law,  a 
power  to  enforce  it;  I  think  I  may  say,  that^  he  who  imaginea 
oommendation  and  disgrace  not  to  be  strong  motiyes  to  men, 
to  accommodate  themselyes  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of  those 
with  whom  they  conyerse^  seems  little  dulled  in  the  nature 
or  histoiy  of  mankind :  the  greatest  part  whereof  we  shall 
find  to  goyem  themselyes  chie^y>  if  not  solely,  by  this  law 
of  fi»hion;  and,  so  they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  r^n* 
tstion  with  their  company,  litUe  regard  the  laws  of  God«  or 
the  magistrate.     The  penalties  thai  attend  the  breach  of 
Qod*s  laws   some,  nay,  perhaps  most  men,  seldom  seriondy 
reflect  on;  and  amongst  thoee  that  do,  many,  whUst  they 
break  the  law,  entertain  thoii^hts  of  future  reconciiiation, 
and  making  their  peaoe  for  such  breaehes.    And  as  to  the 
punishments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
frequently  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  impunity. 
But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  their  censure  and 
dislike,  who  offends  against  the  fiishion  and  opinion  of  the 
company  he  keeps  and  would  recommend  himself  to.     Nor  is 
there  one  of  ten  thousand,  who  is  stiff  and  insensible  enough 
to  bear  up  under  the  constant  didike  and  condemnation  of 
his  own  dub.     He  must  be  of  a  strange  and  unusual  oon« 
stitution,  who  can  content  himself  to  live  in  constant  dis* 
grace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  society.     Soli- 
tude many  men  haye  sought,  and  been  reconciled  to;  but 
nobody,  that  has  the  least  thought  or  sense  of  a  man  about 
him,  can  liye  in  society  under  the  constant  dislike  and  ill 
opinion  of  his  fiuniliars,  and  those  he  conyerses  with.     This 
is  a  burden  too  heayy  for  human  sufferance;  and  he  must  be 
made   up  of  irrecondkable  oontradictions,   who    can  take 
pleasure  in  company,  and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and 
disgrace  from  his  oompaniona 

13.  These  tkrm  Laiw$  Hie  Eideg  of  moral  Oood  and  JSvil.-^ 
Tkeee  three  then,  filrst^  the  law  of  God;  secondly,  the  law  of 
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politio  flocieties  j  thiidlj,  the  law  of  feudiiim,  or  private  oen* 
sore;  are  those  to  which  men  yjnoos^j  oompare  their 
actions :  and  it  is  by  their  oonformity  to  one  of  these  laws 
that  they  take  their  measoreS)  when  ihey  wonld  judge  of 
their  moral  i^ectitnde,  and  denominate  ^eir  actions  good 
or  bad. 

U.  MoralUy  it  ike  BeUMm  of  AoUim»  io  these  Rtdea.-^ 
Whether  the  rede,  to  whioh,  as  to  a  touchstone^  we  bring  our 
Toltmtary  actionis  to  examine  them  by,  and  tiy  their  good- 
ness, and  accordingly  to  name  them,  which  ia^  as  it  were^  the 
mark  of  the  valne  we  set  upon  thinn;  whether,  I  say,  we 
take  that  rule  from  the  fudiion  of  the  country,  or  the  will  of 
a  law-maker,  the  mind  is  easily  able  to  observe  the  relation 
any  action  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  action 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  rule;  and  so  hath  a  notion  of 
moral  goodness '  or  evil,  which  is  either  conformity  or  not 
conformity  of  any  action  to  that  rule :  and  therefore  is  often 
called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  several  simple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is  but 
so  ordering  the  action,  that  the  simple  ideas  belonging  to  it 
may  correspond  to  those  which  the  law  lequires.  And  thua 
we  see  how  moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  an<l 
terminated  in  these  simple  ideas  we  have  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection.  For  example:  let  us  consider  the 
complex  idea  we  signify  by  the  word  murder  j  and  when  we 
liave  taken  it  asonder,  and  examined  all  Uie  particulars^ 
we  shall  find  them  to  amount  to  a  coUeotion  of  simple 
ideas  derived  from  reflection  or  sensation,  viz.,  First,  from 
reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  have 
the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  purposing  beforehand,  ma^* 
lice,  or  wishing  iU  to  another;  and  also  of  life^  or  percep- 
tion, and  self-motion.  Secondly,  from  sensation  we  have 
the  collection  of  those  simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  man,  and  of  some  action,  whereby  we  put  an 
end  to  perception  and  motion  in  the  man;  all  which  simple 
ideas  are  comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collection 
of  simple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  esteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be 
held  by  most  men  there  worthy  praise  or  blame,  I  call  the 
action  virtuous  or  vicious:  if  I  have  the  will  of  a  supreme 
invisible  lawgiver  for  my  mle^  then,  as  I  supposed  the  action 
.  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  oJl  it  good  or  evil,  sin 
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nr  duty:  and  if  X  «(M&pam  it  to  the  civil  It-w,  tike  rale  made 
bf  the  legrialatiTe  power  of  the  ooontiy,  I  call  it  Inwftil  or 
tmlawfiil,  a  crime  or  no  cxima  Bo  that  whenoeBoever  ire 
take  the  nde  of  moral  actions,  or  hj  what  staadsMrd  soever 
we  fiame  in  oar  minda  the  ideas  of  ▼irtnes  or  vioee^  thej 
consist  only  and  are  made  up  of  collections  of  simple  idea^ 
which  we  originally  received  from  sense  or  reflection,  and  their 
rectitude  or  obliquity  consists  in  the  agieement  or  disagree 
ment  with  those  patterns  prescribed  by  some  hsw, 

l£f.  To  conceive  ri|i^tiy  of  moral  actionfl^  we  must  take 
notice  of  them  under  this  two-fold  consideration.  Firsts  as 
they  are  in  themselves  each  made  up  of  such  a  odlection  of 
simple  ideas.  Thus  dronkennefls,  or  lying,  signify  such  or 
such  a  orilection  of  simple  ideas,  whidi  I  call  mixed  iVM>de8  ; 
and  in  this  sense  they  are  as  much  pontive  absolute  ideas,  as 
the  drinking  of  a  horse,  or  speaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly, 
cur  actions  are  considmd  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  relative,  it  heAng  their  conformity 
to^  or  disi^^reement  with  some  role  that  makes  them  to  be 
regular  or  iiregi^sr,  good  or  bad;  and  so,  as  &r  as  they  are 
compared  with  a  mk,  and  thereupon  denominated,  tb^  oome 
under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and  fighting  w^  a 
man,  as  it  is  a  certain  positive  mode,  or  par^^cular  sort  of 
action,  by  paziicnlar  ideas,  distinguished  &om  all  others,  la 
called  duelling;  which,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
law  of  God,  will  deserve  the  name  of  sin ;  to  the  law  of 
feshion,  in  some  countries,*  valour  and  virtue;  and  to  the 

*  DueUing  is  the  shield  which  Uan  and  other  persons  of  base  mind 
hold  before  wem,  to  protect  their  estB  from  the  tni^  and  firom  lennunff 
the  contempt  in  whidi  they  aiee  held  by  their  tnpcriora  m  riitiw  sod 
in  wiidom.  (See  the  opinions  of  Bonsseau,  in  the  KouveUe  Helois^ 
fat.  i  kit.  57.)  Among  the  P<Ji8h  noblee  of  former  days,  petty  wazs 
ware  sobstituted  for  duels ;  that  is,  for  a  bad  practice^  one  mnch  worse. 
*'In  priyate  qnarreh,  they  are  not  obliged  to  seek  satis&ctaon  of  the 
•wiang  done  them,  uma  to  man.  When  they  think  themaelves  injmdp 
thnr  gather  aU  their  faatdn,  tokd  tiie  most  resfdnte  of  aU  their  vaaaaH 
■Bd^mavok  out  with  the  greatest  stnngth  they  can  make  to  attack  and 
worst  their  enemies  wheresoever  they  oan  meet  them,  and  do  not  lay 
down  their  arms  till  they  have  fonght»  or  else  some  fnends  have  inter 
posed  and  reooncilediheHi,  end,  Mead  of  *  MBnitar  put  in  their  haadii 
*  great  glass  fnfl^f  the  Ikfoar  tiiey  oail  iofrn^^  to  drink  one  anoihfli^s 
health."  (Desor9.ofCfcnuao,bytheHieiardeBeaciphaL)  a%atciiHonp^ 
hutJ^ttle  known  traireUer,  Skippon,  relates,  that»  when  at  Padii%  hi 
heard  thftcelehntsdFemriuBleetae  to  the  students  against  dueSini^ 
ea  which  «ooasionaaeK4noiidiiMMpysipfy  *<of  a  deel,  -ixt  itJbnommtkm, 
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lane,  wiien  the  poniiTe  mode  hu  one  name,  and  aaoiher 
name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  distinction  mt^ 
as  easil J  be  ebeerved  as  it  is  in  sabstanoes,  where  one  namcy 
▼.  g^  man,  is  naed  to  signify  the  thing;  another,  v.g.,  iMm, 
to  signify  the  relation.   . 

16.  The  DemmiMuUwM  ofAcH^onB  oftm^midead  ««. — ^Bot 
becanse  veiy  freqnei^y  the  positive  idea  of  the  aetion,  and 
its  moral  relation,  are  oompiehepded  together  nnder  oae 
name,  and  the  same  word  made  use  of  to  express  both  the 
mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  reet^ude  or  obliquity;  there^ 
iom  the  relation  itself  is  less  taken  notice  of,  and  there  Is 
t)ften  no  distinction  made  between  ihd  positrve  idea  of  ths 
action,  and  the  reference  it  has  to  a  rale :  by  which  con^ 
;foBion  of  these  two  distinct  coiuademtions  nnder  one  tem^ 
these  who  yi^d  too  easily  to  the  impressionB  of  sonnds,  and 
are  forward  to  take  names  for  things^  are  often  misled  m 
their  jndgment  of  actions.  Thns,  the  taking  from  another 
what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance,  is  propeiiy 
^oalled  stealing;  but  that  name  being  commonly  understooa 
to  signify  a&  the  moral  prnrity  of  the  action,  and  te 
denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn 
whatever  they  hear  called  stealing  as  an  ifi  action,  disagree 
ing  with  the  role  of  right.  And  yet  the  private  taking 
away  his  sword  from  a  madman,  to  prevent  his  doing  mia- 
chies^  though  it  be  properly  denominated  stealing,  as  the 
name  ef  ench  a  mixed  mode;  yet  when  compared  to  the  hnr 
of  God,  and  considered  in  its  relation  to  that  supreme  rule, 
it  is  no  sin  or  transgression,  though  the  name  stealing  ordi- 
narily carriee^ettch  an  intimation  with  it* 

^iofilHDg;  he  said,  is  the  same  with  belhim,)  between  two  &llows  who 
were  thus  pitted  to  fight  The  hair  of  their  heads  was  out  oC  that 
there  m^t  be  no  spell  in  their  hair;  their  naOs  were  ou^  and  th«br 
habit  was  of  leather ;  then  a  tub  of  grease  was  brought,  with  whseh 
they  anointed  their  clothes.  Sa«h  had  «  cfaab  In  his  hand,  of  the  suae 
length  and  weight  Before  they  £ell  to  blows,  tfa^  were  both  sworn 
upon  a  Bible,  concerning  the  matter  of  their  strife ;  one  swore  the  thing 
was  true,  and  the  other  denied  it  upon  oalii.  Sugar  was  set  by  fliera  ta 
'lefrssh  themsetves  when  they  wove  al  any  tisie  wesory.**  (Ap.  OhnraUn^ 
T.  vi  n.  542.)-'fiD. 

.  *  ^Uto^BBploys  this  iUustrntaMi,  where  he  is  ahowii^  thai  it  is  imS 
always  lost  to  restore  to  a  man  that  which  betongs  to  him.  ^De  Bepnb.^ 
l^o  deftnition  that  I  have  moi^witk  will  haiGl  boi  &6  ooa  in  the 
Gospel— ''Do  unto  all  men  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."— En. 
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17.  Bdaticm  inmimerMe, — ^And  thus  mntk  far  tlie  ze- 
lation  -of  hnnum  actions  to  a  law,  wludh^  therefore^  I  call 
moral  rolatioiL 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  relatioDB; 
it  is  not)  therefore^  to  be  expected  that  I  should  here  men- 
tion them  all.  It  suffices  to  our  present  purpose  to  show 
hy  these  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of  this  comprehensive 
consideration,  called  relation,  which  is  so  various,  and  the 
occasions  of  it  so  many,  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of  com- 
paring things  one  to  another,)  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  just  heads.  Those  I  have  mexk- 
tioned,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  most  considerable,  and  such 
as  may  serve  to  let  us  see  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  re- 
lations, and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I  quit  this 
argument,  from  what  has  been  said,  give  me  leave  to  obeerve : 

18.  AU  ReUUions  termiiMiiU  in  man,pU  Ideeu, — ^First,  That 
it  is  evident^  that  all  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately 
founded  on  those  simple  ideas  we  have  got  from  sensation 
<Hr  reflection :  so  that  all  we  have  in  our  thoughts  ouradve^ 
(if  we  think  of  anything  or  have  any  meaning,)  or  would 
signify  to  others,  when  we  use  words  standing  for  relation^ 
is  nothing  but  some  simple  ideas,  or  collections  of  simple 
ideas^  compared  one  with  another.  This  is  so  manifest  in 
that  sort  called  proportional,  that  nothing  can  be  more;  for 
when  a  man  says  honey  is  sweeter  than  wax,  it  is  plain  that 
his  thoughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  simple  idei^ 
sweetness,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  rest;  though, 
where  they  are  compoundeo,  or  decompounded,  iJie  simple 
ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  are,  perhaps,  seldom  taken  notice 
of:  V.  g.,  when  the  word  &ther  is  mentioned:  First,  there 
is  meant  that  particular  species,  or  collective  idea»  signified 
by  the  word  man.  Secondly,  those  sensible  simple  idea% 
signified  by  the  word  generation;  and,  thirdly,  the  effects  of 
it,  and  all  the  simple  ideas  signified  by  the  word  child.  So 
the  word  friend,  being  taken  for  a  man  who  loves  and  is 
ready  to  do  good  to  another,  has  all  these  foDowing  ideas 
to  the  making  of  it  up :  Firsts  all  the  simple  ideas,  compre- 
hended in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondlyi 
the  idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readiness  or  disposi- 
tion. Fourthly,  the  idea  of  action,  which  is  any  kind  of 
thought  or  motion.    !E%hly^  tl^ie  idea  of  good,  which  signi- 
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'-;  fies  anything  that  maj  advance  Ids  bappiness,  and  tenninates 

at  last)  if  examined,  in  paHicular  simple  ideas;  of  which  the 
word  good  in  general  signifies  any  one,  but,  if  removed  from 
'^'-  all  simple  ideaa  quite,  it  signifies  nothing  at  alL     And  thus 

"^  also  all  moral  words  terminate  at  last,  though  perhaps  more 

■'-  remotely,  in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas :  the*  immediate  sig- 

'  nification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  ot)ier  supposed 

■^'  known  relations;  which,  if  traced  one  to  anodier,  still  end 

-  in  simple  ideas. 

i^'  19.  We  have  ordmarili/  as  dear  (or  dearer)  a  N'aUan  of 

*  the  JRelaHon,  as  qfUs  Foundation. — Secondly,  That  in  rela- 

^  tionS)  we  have  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  as  dear  a 

('  notion  of  the  relation  as  we  have  of  those  simple  ideas 

3  wherein  it  is  founded :  agreement  or  disagreement^  whereon 

-'  relation  depends,  being  things  whereof  we  have  oommonly 

^  as  clear  ideas  as  of  any  other  whatsoever;  it  being  but  the 

t  distinguishing  simple  ideas,  or  their  degrees  one  from  another,, 

i  without  which  we  oould  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all 

For  if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  sweetness,  light,  or  eztensioD, 
I  have,  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or  less  of  each  of  these:  if  I 
know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  bom  of  a  woman^  vis., 
Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be  bom 
of  the  same  woman  Sempronia;  and  so  have  as  dear  a  notion 
of  brothers  as  of  births,  and  perhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  be- 
lieved that  Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  par8ley-be<^  (as 
they  used  to  tell  children,)  and  thereby  became  his  mother;  and 
that  afterwards^  in  the  same  manner,  she  dug  Caius  out  of 
the  parsley-bed;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  ti^e  relation  of 
brothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife: 
the  notion  that  the  same  woman  contributed,  as  motheTj 
equally  to  their  births,  (though  I  were  ignorant  or  mistaken 
in  the  manner  of  it,)  being  that  on  which  I  grounded  the 
relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in  that  circumstance  of  birth, 
let  it  be  what  it  wilL  The  comparing  them  then  in  their 
descent  from  the  same  person,  without  knowing  tlie  par* 
ticular  drcumstances  of  that  descent,  is  enough  to  found  my 
notion  of  their  having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers. 
But  though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are  capable  of 
being  as  clear  and  distinct  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wilt 
duly  consider  them,  as  those  of  mixed  modes,  and  more  deter-, 
minate  than  those  of  substances;  yet  the  names  belonging 
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•to  xelAldon  are  often  of  as  doabtfol  and  nnoertain  Higaificatiop^ 
as  tkoae  of  sabstahoes  or  mixed  modes^  and  much  more  thaa 
those  of  simple  ideas;  beoanse  reiative  words  bdng  the 
marks  of  this  comparison^  which  is  made  onlj  hj  men's 
thoughts,  and  is  an  idea  only  in  men's  minds,  men  frequently 
api^y  them  to  different  comparisons  of  things,  according  to 
their  own  imaginations^  which  do  not  always  eoireapond 
with  those  of  others  usmg  the  same  name. 

20.  The  NotUm  of  the  ReUOion  i»  the  wme,  vMher  Me 
Rule  any  Action  is  compared  to  he  true  orfaite, — Thirdly, 
That  in  these  I  call  moral  relationa,  I  have  a  trae  notifoi 
of  rdattion  by  comparing  the  action  wi^  the  rule,  whether 
the  role  be  tnie  or  false.  For  if  I  measure  anything  by  a 
yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  that  supposed  yard,  though  perhaps  the  yard 
I  measure  by  be  not  exactly  the  standard;  ^ich  indeed 
is  another  inquiry.  For  though  the  rule  be  erroneous^  and 
I  mistaken  in  it,  yet  the  agreement  or  disagreement  ob- 
servable in  that  which  I  compare  with,  makes  me  perceive 
the  relation.  Though  measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall 
thereby  be  brought  to  judge  amiss  of  its  moral  rectitndei, 
because  I  have  tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule; 
yet  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  relation  which  that  action 
bears  to  that  rule  I  compare  it  to^  which  is  agreement  or 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

OF  CLEAB  A2n>  0BSCX7BE,  DISTINCT  AND  CONFUSED  IDBAS. 

1.  Ideas,  aoTne  dear  fmd  distinct^  others  obacure  and  eem- 
fiued, — ^Having  shown  the  origioal  of  our  ideaa^  and  taken 
a  view  of  their  several  sorts;  considered  the  differ»ioe  be- 
tween the  simple  and  the  complex,  and  observed  how  the 
complex  ones  are  divided  into  those  of  mode%  substancei^ 
and  relatioDs,  all  which,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  be  done  by 
any  one  who  would  acquaint  himself  thorou^y  with  tlM 
progress  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehension  and  knowledge  of 
thi^fs,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thou^^t  I  have  dwelt  lo&g  enou^ 
upon  the  examiiuktion  of  ideas.  I  must,  nevertheless^  crave 
leave  to  offer  some  few  other  considerations  concerning  thenu 
The  £rat  is^  that  some  are  clear  and  others  obscure^  some, 
distinct/md  others  confoaed. 
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1^  SL  dear  and  obtcure  eaoplaimed  h^  Sight — The  peroeptioii 


of  the  mind  being  meet  apily  explained  by  words  relating 
to  the  sight,  we  shall  best  understand  what  is  meant 'by  clear 
and  obsciue  in  our  ideas,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  clear 
and  obscure  in  the  objects  of  sight.  light  being  that  which 
diseovers  to  ns  yisible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  obscure 
to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  Ijght  sufficient  to  discover 
minutely  to  us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable 
in  it^  and  which,  in  a  better  light,  would  be  discernible 
In  like  manner,  our  simple  ideas  are  dear  when  they  are 
such  as  the  objects  themselves  firom  whence  they  were  taken 
did  or  might  in  a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception  present 
them.  Whilst  the  memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  pro- 
duce them  to  the  mind  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider 
them,  they  are  clear  ideas.  So  &r  as  they  either  want  any^ 
thing  of  the  original  exactness,  or  have  lost  any  of  their 
first  fireshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  fiuied  or  tarnished  by 
time^  so  &r  are  they  obscure.  Complex  ideas,  as  they  are 
made  up  of  simple  ones,  so  they  are  dear  when  the  ideas 
that  go  to  their  composition  are  dear;  and  the  number  and 
ocder  of  thoee  simple  ideas  that  are  the  ingredients  of  any 
complex  one,  is  determinate  and  certain. 

3.  Cqmm»  qf  Obwwnty. — ^The  causes  of  obscurity,  in  simple 
ideas  seem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  vezy  slight  vod 
transient  impressions  made  by  the  objects,  or  else  a  weakness 
in  the  memory  not  able  to  retain  them  as  received.  For  to 
return  again  to  visible  objects,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this 
matter;  if  the  organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax 
over-hardenened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression 
of  the  seal,  from  the  usual  impulse  wont  to  imjprint  it;  or, 
Bke  wax  of  a  temper  too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  well  when 
w^l  imprinted;  or  else  supposing  ^e  wax  of  a  temper  fit, 
but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  suffident  force  to  make  a 
elear  impression;  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  print  left  by  the 
seal  will  be  obscure.  This,  I  suppose,  needs  no  application 
to  make  it  plainer.* 

4*  JHvlmcA  <md  coif^ised^  what, — ^As  a  clear  idea  is  that 
whereof  the  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception,  as 
it  cfoes  receive  firom  an  outwttrd  object  operating  duly  on  a 

*  FUta  bM  made  lue  of  preciselv  the  same  illiutntion  in  the  Theate- 
tw^v.  iiLp.  987,  Bflk.— Ba 
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w^-dispoaed  organ;  so  a  distinot  idea  is  that  wlwrsin  the 
mind  peioeiTes  a  dsffeteaoe  ftom  ail  other;  and  a  oonfoaed 
idea,  is  sach  an  one  as  is  not  sufficienily  distinguishable  hooL 
anotJier,  from  irhich  it  ought  to  be  different 

5.  dfjectiion. — ^If  no  idea  be  oonfosed,  bnt  audi  as  is  not 
aofficientlj  distinguishable  from  another,  from  whioh  it 
should  be  different,  it  "will  be  hard,  may  any  one  say,  to  find 
anywhere  a  confused  idea.  For  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it 
ium  be  no  other  but  sudi  as  the  mind  peroeives  it  to  be;  and 
that  Tery  perception  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  ideas,  whioh  cannot  be  other,  L  e.,  different,  without 
being  perceived  to  be  so.  No  idea,  therofore,  can  be  undia- 
tinguishable  from  another,  from  whidi  it  ought  to  be  <JUf- 
ferent,  unless  you  would  haye  it  different  frx>m  itself;  lor 
from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

6.  Oonjndan  of  Idacu  w  in  E^iarmuse  to  Amr  Names. — To 
remore  this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what 
it  is  that  makes  the  confusion  ideas  are  at  any  time  charge- 
able with,  we  must  consider,  that^  things  ranked  under  Sa- 
tinet names  are  supposed  different  enough  to  be  distinguished, 
that  so  each  sort  by  its  peculiar  name  may  be  marked,  and 
discoursed  of  aparf  upon  any  occasion;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  evident,  than  that  the  greatest  part  of  different  names 
are  supposed  to  stand  for  different  thingsi  Now  every  idea  a 
man  has  being  visibly  what  it  is,  and  distinct  firom  all  other 
ideas  but  itself,  that  which  makes  it  confused,  is,  when  it  is 
such,  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  name,  aa  that 
which 'it  is  expressed  by;  the  difference  which  keeps  the 
things  (to^  be  ranked  under  those  two  different  names)  dis- 
tinct, and*  makes  some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one^ 
and  some  of  them  to  the  other  of  those  names^  being  left 
out;  and  so  the  distinction,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
up  by  those  different  names,  is  quite  lost 

7.  DefmiUa  which  make  Canfiteum.— The  defiuiHs  whioh 
usually  occasion  this  oonfrudon,  I  think,  are  diiefty  these 
following: 

Finif  c(»nple»  Ideas  made  up  of  too  few  smfie  Onea — 
First,  wheal  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas  jthat 
are  most  liable  to  confusion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  nam* 
ber  of  simple  ideas,  and  such  only  as  are  common  to  other 
things,  whereby  the  differences  tluit  make  it  dflsorva  a  dif- 
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ferent  nmme^  are  left  out  Thus,  he  that  haa  an  idea  made 
up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a  beast  with  spots^  has  but 
a  oonfiued  idea  of  a  leopard;  it  not  being  thereby  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  a  Ijmx,  and  seyeral  other  sorts  of  beasts 
that  are  spotted.  So  that  such  an  idea,  though  it  hath  the 
peculiar  name  leopard,  is  not  distloguishable  from  those 
designed  by  the  names  lynx  or  panther,  and  may  as  well 
oome  under  the  name  lynx  as  leopard  How  much  the 
custom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms  contributes 
to  make  the  ideas  we  would  express  by  them  eoniused  and 
undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  consider.  This  is  evident^ 
that  oonfused  ideas  are  such  as  render  the  use  of  wordai  un- 
oertain,  and  take  away  the  benefit  of  distinct  names.  When 
the  ideas,  for  which  we  use  different  terms,  have  not  a  dif- 
ference answerable  to  their  distinct  names,  and  sq  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly 
oonlused. 

8.  Secondly,  or  its  simple  Ones  jumbled  disorderly  together, 
— Secondly,  Another  fault  which  makes  our  ideas  confused 
is,  when,  though  the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  are 
in  number  enough,  yet  they  are  so  jumbled  together,  that  it 
is  not  easily  discernible  whethei*  it  m<»re  belongs  to  the  name 
that  is  given  it  than  to  any  other.  There  is  notiiing  pro- 
perer  to  make  us  oonoeiye  this  confusion,  than  a  sort  of 
pictures  usually  shown  as  surprising  pieces  of  art,  wherein 
the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table  itself, 
mark  out  very  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and  have  no  dis- 
oemible  order  in  their  position.  This  draughty  thus  made 
up  of  parts  wherein  no  symmetiy  nor  ord^  appears,  is  in 
itself  no  more  a  confosed  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  cloady 
sky;  wherein,  though  there  be  as  little  order  of  colours  or 
figures  to  be  found,  yet  nobody  thinks  it  a  oonfused  picture. 
What  is  H,  then,  that  makes  it  be  thought  confused,  since 
the  want  of  symmetry  does  noti  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not; 
for  another  draught  made  barely  in  imitation  of  this  could 
not  be  called  conAised.  I  answer,  that  which  makes  it  be 
tiumght  confused,  is,  the  applying  it  to  some  name  to  which 
it  does  no  m<»6  diseemibly  belong  than  to  some  other;  v.  g., 
whan  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  Cnsar,  thfln 
any  one  with  reason  counts  it  confused;  because  it  is  not 
diaoefniUb  in  that  state,  to  belong  more  to  the  name  iaan» 
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or  Offisar,  ihaa  to  the  name  baboon,  or  Pompey;  which  are  ' 
supposed  to  stand  for  different  ideas  from  those  signified  bj 
man,  or  OsBsar.  But  when  a  cylindrical  mirror,  plaoed  ij^t^ 
hath  reduced  those  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  ^eir 
due  order  and  proportion,  then  the  confusion  ceases,  and  the 
eje  presently  sees  that  it  is  a  man,  or  Giesar,  i.  e^  tliat  it 
belongs  to  those  names;  and  that  it  is  snfficientlj  distin- 
guishable from  a  baboon,  or  Pompey,  i.  e.,  from  the  ideas 
signified  by  those  names.  Just  thus  it  is  with  our  ideas^ 
which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  of  things.  No  one  of  these 
mental  draughts,  however  the  parts  are  put  together^  can 
be  call  conftised  (for  they  are  plainly  discernible  as  they  are) 
till  it  be  ranked  under  some  ordinary  name,  to  "wbidk  it  ca&« 
not  be  discerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some 
other  name  of  an  allowed  different  signification. 

9.  Thirdly^  or  <vn  mutable  tmd  undeUrmmed — ^Thirdlyy 
A  third  defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  confbaed 
to  our  ideas^  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  un- 
determined. Thus  we  may  observe  men,  who  not  fcxbeaiing 
to  use  the  ordinary  words  of  their  language,  till  they  have 
learned  their  precise  signification,  change  the  idea  they  make 
this  or  that  term  stand  for,  almost  as  often  as  they  Tise  it. 
He  that  does  this  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  should  leave 
outy  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry,  every  ttme 
he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  steady  to  any  one  preciae 
combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is  said  to  have  a  odeh 
fUsed  idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church;  though  this  be  sttU 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  former,  viz.,  because  a  mutable  idea 
(if  we  will  allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one 
name  rather  than  another,  and  so  loses  the  distinction  thai 
distinct  names  are  designed  for. 

10.  Co7i/u8ioniaUhotUliefarerk>etoNcnnie8,hairdfy 

•—By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  observe  how  much  namea^ 
as  supposed  steady  signs  of  things^  and  by  their  diffisrence  to 
stand  for  and  keep  things  distinct  that  in  themselves  are 
different^  are  the  occasion  of  denominating  ideas  distinct  or 
confrued,  by  a  secret  and  unobserved  retoence  the  mind 
makes  of  its  ideas  to  such  names.  This  perhaps  will  be 
fhller  understood,  after  what  I  say  of  words  in  the  third 
book  has  been  i*ead  and  considered.  But  without  taking 
notice  of  such  a  reference  of  ideas  to  distinct  names  as  the 
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sigiur  of  difltiiict  tkingB^  it  viU  be  hard  to  say  what  a  con- 
fused idea  i&  And  therefore  when  a  man  designs  hj  any 
name  a  sort  of  things^  or  any  one  particukr  thing,  diistinct 
from  all  otheri^  the  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is 
the  more  distinct^  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of  them 
13,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has  of  these^  the 
more  it  has  still  of  the  perceivable  differences,  whereby  it 
is. kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all  ideas  belonging  to 
other  names,  even  those  that  approach  nearest  to  it,  and 
thereby  all  confusion  with  them  is  avoided. 

IL  Canfuiion  concerns  ahoay$  two  Ideas.  —  Confusion 
making  it  a  difficulty  to  separate  two  things  that  should  be 
aepaiatedy  oonoems  always  two  ideas;  and  those  most  which 
most  approach  one  another.  Whenever,  therefore^  we  suspect 
any  idea  to  be  confused,  we  must  examine  what  other  it  is 
jn  danger  to  be  confounded  with,  or  which  it  cannot  easily 
be  separated  from;  and  that  will  always  be  fbund  an  idea 
belonging  to  ano^er  name,  and  so  should  be  a  different 
things  from  which  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct,  being 
either  the  same  with  it  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least  as 
properly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  is  ranked  under; 
and  80  keeps  not  that  difference  from  that  other  idea  which, 
the  different  names  import. 

12.  Causes  of  Co^fimon. — ^Thic^  I  think^  is  the  confusion 
proper  to  ideas,  which  still  carries  with  it  a  secret  reference 
to  names.  At  leasts  if  there  be  any  other  confusion  of  ideas, 
this  is  that  which  most  of  all  disorders  men's  thoughts  and 
discourses;  ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  being  those  that 
for  the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and 
always  those  which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And, 
therefore^  where  there  are  supposed  two  different  ideas 
marked  by  two  different  names^  which  are  not  as  distinguish* 
able  as  the  sounds  that  stand  for  them,  there  never  &ls  to 
be  confiudon;  and  where  any  ideas  are  distinct  as  the  ideas 
of  those  two.  sounds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can  be  be* 
tween  them  no  confusion.  The  way  to  prevent  it  is  to 
collect  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea^  as  precisely  as  is 
possible,  all  those  ingredients  whereby  it  is  differenced  from 
others;  and  to  them,  so  united  in  a  determinate  number  and 
orderi  apply  steadily  the  same  nam^    But  this  neither  ao* 
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-oanmoobtiag  men's  eaoe  or  vmity,  or  aerting  taiy  dei^n 
bfot  that  of  naked  tmth,  irbkh  is  not  tlwKjB  the  thi^  aimed 
wA,  Buch  exactness  ia  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  ^». 
And  sinoe  the  loose  application  of  names  to  undetermmed, 
variable^  and  almost  no  idea%  serves  both  to  oorer  our  own 
ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound  othen,  wiikh 
goes  for  learning  and  saperiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  most  men  shcmld  use  it  themselTes^  whilst  thej 
eompLain  of  it  in  others.*  Though,  I  think,  no  small  part.ef 
the  GonfusLon  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  men  mighty  by 
care  and  ingenuity,  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  &r  from  condnding 
it  ererywhM^  wilful.  Borne  ideas  axe  so  complex,  and  imade 
ap  of  so  many  partem  that  the  memory  does  not  easily  reteiii 
the  very  same  precise  oombinaticii  of  simple  ideas  under  one 
name;  much  less  are  we  able  constantly  to  divine  for  wh«t 
precise  complex  idea  such  a  name  stands  in  another  man's  use 
of  it.  From  the  first  of  these,  fdlows  confusion  in  a  man's 
own  reasonings  and  opinions  within  himself;  from  the  latter, 
freqpient  oou&sion  in  discoursing  and  aiguing  with  otheis. 
But  having  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  th^  defects^  and 
abuses,  in  the  following  book,  I  shall  here  say  no  more  of  il 

13.  Campleos  Ideas  mo/y  h6  dittinei  in  one  Part,  and  am* 
Jkued  in  ano^Aer.— -Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up  of  o(A* 
lections,  and  so  variety  of  simple  ones,  may  accordmgiy  be 
▼ery  dear  and  distinct  in  one  put,  and  very  obscure  and 
oonfbsed  in  another.  In  a  man  who  speaks  <^  a  chiliaedroDi 
or  a  body  of  a  tiiousand  sides,  the  ideas  of  the  figure  may  be 
very  confused,  though  that  of  the  number  be  very  diatindt 
so  that  he  behig  able  to  discourse  and  demonstrate  oonoem* 
ing  that  part  of  his  complex  idea  which  depends  upon  (he 
number,  of  a  thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  diiliaedron;  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no  predse 
idea  of  its  figure,  so  aa  to  distinguish  it  by  that,  from  one  that 
has  but  999  sides;  the  not  obs^ving  whereof  causes  no  small 
error  in  men's  thoughts,  and  confbsion  in  their  discourses. 

14.  Tki§,ifnatheeded,(Xiu»e$€fonfasioninowrAf^^ 

He  that  thinks  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  dii- 

*  This  truth  wm  etrikingly  exemplified  by  the  sophistSy  whose  arts  an 
nowhere  so  well  exposed  as  in  Plato's  Diidogaes,  more  particalariY  the 
Sfiathydemoiy  where  two  old  fellows  undertake  to  prore  Socrates  to  have 
fa«Mi  cQ«Miii*geniiaii  to  Herades. — ^Eik 
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liaedioiiy  let  bim  for  trial  aike  take  anotheor  parcel  of  the 
flame  umform  matter^  viz»,  gold  or  wax,  of  an  equal  boU^  and 
XDake  it  into  a  %oie  of  999  sides:  he  ivill,  I  donbt  not^  be 
able  to  distinguish  these  Wo  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the 
number  of  sides^  and  reason  and  aigne  dirtinctlj  about  thauii 
whilst  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and  reasoning  to  that  part  only 
d  these  ideas  which  is  contained  in  their  numbers ;  as  that 
the  sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into  two  equal  numb6nl^ 
and  of  the  others  not,  &a  But  when  he  goes  about  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  figure^  he  will  there  be  presently  at  a 
lofl%  and  not  be  able^  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideaa^ 
one  of  them  distinct  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of 
those  two  pieces  of  gold;  as  he  could,  if  the  same  pwoelB  of 
gold  were  made  one  into  a  cube^  the  other  ^  figure  of  five  sides* 
In  which  incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impose  ob 
ourselvee,  and  wrangle  with  others^  especially  where  they 
have  particular  and  fkmiliar  names.  For  being  satisfied  in 
that  pari  of  the  idea  which  we  have  dear,  and  the  name 
which  is  &miliar  to  us,  being  applied  to  the  whole^  contain- 
ing that  jMurt  which  is  imperfect  and  obsourey  we  ajce  apt  to 
use  it  for  that  confused  part,  and  draw  deductions  ftom  it^ 
in  the  obscure  part  of  its  signification,  as  confidently  as  we 
do  from  the  other. 

15.  Instance  in  EtemUy.  —  Having  frequently  in  our 
mouths  the  name  Eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  i^ 
positive  comprehensive  idea  of  it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration  which  is  not  clearly  con* 
tained  in  our  idea.  It  is  true  that  he  that  thinks  so  may 
have  a  clear  idea  of  duration ;  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea  o£* 
very  great  length  of  duration;  he  may  also  have  a  dear  idea 
of  the  comparison  of  that  great  one  with  still  a  greater;  bat 
it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any 
duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent  toge- 
ther of  a  diuration  where  he  supposes  no  end,  that  part  of 
his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  large  duza^ 
tion,  he  represents  to  his  own  thoughta^  is  very  obscure  and 
undetermined.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  disputes  and  reason- 
ings concerning  eternity,  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are  apt  to 
Uunder,  and  involve  oursdves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

16.  DwUibilUy  qf  MaU&r, — ^In  matter  we  have  no  deaar 
ideas  of  the  smallness  of  parts  much  beyond  the  smallest  Hm^ 
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oooar  to  any  of  our  senses;  and  thereforey  wlien  ire  talk  of 
tlie  divisibility  of  matter  in  infinitum,  thoagh  we  havB  dear 
ideas  of  division  and  divisibility,  and  have  fdso  clear  ideas  of 
parts  made  ont  of  a  whole  by  division;  yet  we  have  bat  very* 
obseore  and  oonfnned  ideas  of  corpuscles,  or  minute  bodies  so 
to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divisions  they  are  reduced  to  s 
smallneHH  much  exceeding  the  perception  of  any  of  oor  senses; 
and   so  all  that  we  have  dear  and  distinct  ideas  o^  is  of 
what  division  in  general  or  abstractedly  is,  and  the  relaiacm 
of  toinm  and  parts;  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thus 
infinitely  divided  after  certain  prpgressions,  I  think,  we  have 
no  dear  nor  distinct  idea  at  all    For  I  ask  anyone,  whether, 
taking  the  smallest  atom  of  dust  he  ever  saw,  he  has  any 
distinct  idea  (bating  still  the  number,  which  oouoems  not 
.  extension)  betwixt  the  100,000th  and  the  1,000,000th  pari 
of  it;  or  if  he  thinks  he  can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  dagre^ 
without  losing  sight  of  them,  let  him  add  ten  ciphers  to 
each  of  those  numbers.     Such  a  degree  of  smallneas  is  not 
unreasonable  to  be  supposed,  since  a  division  carried  on  so 
fiff  brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division,  than  tiie 
first  division  into  two  halves  does.     I  must  confMs^  for  my 
part,  I  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  different  bulk  or 
extension  of  those  bodies,  having  but  a  veiy  obscure  one  of 
either  of  them.     So  that  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  division 
of  bodies  in  infinitum,  our  idea  of  their  distinct  bulks,  which 
IS  the  subject  and  foundation  oi  division,  comea^  after  a  little 
progression,  to  be  confounded,  and  almost  lost  in  obscurity. 
Eur  that  idea  whidi  is  to  represent  only  bigness  must  be 
vary  obscure  and  confused,  which  we  cannot  distinguish  firam 
one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number;  so  that  we  have 
dear  distinct  ideas,  we  may  say,  of  ten  and  one,  but  no  dis* 
tmct  ideas  of  two  such  extensions.     It  is  plain  from  haioe, 
tiiftt,  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divisibility  of  body  or  exten* 
sum,  our  distinct  and  dear  ideas  axe  only  of  numbers;  but 
the  dear  distinct  ideas  of  extension,  aft^  some  progress  of 
division,  are  quite  lostj  and  of  such  minute  parts  we  have 
no  diaitinct  ideas  at  dl:  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of 
infinite  do,  at  last  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added; 
but  thereby  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  actual 
Infinite  parts.    We  have^  it  is  trae^  a  dear  idea  of  diviaio% 
asefteu'  as  we  think  of  it;  but  thereby  we  have  no'norea 
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cleat  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than  -we  have  a  dear 
idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  being  able  still  to  add  new 
numbers  to  any  assigned  numbers  we  have;  endless  diTi»* 
bUity  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  aotuaUy 
infinite  parts,  than  endless  addibility  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
gives  us  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  actually  infinite 
number  j  they  both  being  only  in  a  power  still  of  increasing 
the  number,  be  it  abeady  as  great  as  it  will:  so  that  of 
what  remains  to  be  added  rwherain  consists  the  infinity)  we 
have  but  an  obscure,  imperfect^  and  confused  idea,  from  or 
about  which  we  can  argue  or  reason  with  no  certainty  or 
deamess  no  more  than  we  can  in  arithmetic^  about  a  number 
of  which  we  have  no  such  distinct  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or 
100;  but  only  this  relative  obscure  one,  that  oompared  to 
any  other,  it  is  still  bigger:  and  we  have  no  more  a  dear 
positive  idea  of  it  when  we  say  or  oonodve  it  is  bigger,  or 
more  than  400,000,000,  than  if  we  should  say  it  is  bigger 
than  40,  or  4;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4.  For  he  that  adds 
only  4  to  4,  and  so  prooeeda^  shall  as  soon  come  to  the  end  of 
all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  to  400,000,000. 
And  so  likewise  in  eternity,  he  that  has  an  idea  of  but  four 
years,  has  as  much  a  positive  complete  idea  of  eternity,  as  he 
that  has  one  of  400,000,000  of  years;  for  what  remains  of 
eternity  beyond  eitiier  of  these  two  numbers  of  years  is  as 
dear  to  the  one  as  the  other;  L  e.,  ndther  of  them  has  any 
dear  positive  idea  of  it  at  all.  For  he  that  adds  only  fomr 
years  to  4,  and  so  on,  shall  as  soon  reach  eternity  as  he 
that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on;  or,  if  he  pleaae^ 
doubles  the  increase  as  often  as  he  will,  the  remaining  abyw 
being  still  as  fiir  beyond  the  end  of  all  these  progressions  as 
it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day  or  an  hour;  for  nothing  finite 
bears  any  proportion  to  infinite^  and  therefore  our  idea% 
which  are  «11  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  also  in  oar 
idea  of  esctension,  when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well 
as  when  we  diminish  it  by  division,  and  would  enlarge  our 
thoughts  to  infinite  space.  After  a  few  doublings  of  those 
ideas  of  extension,  which  are  the  largest  we  are  aocostomed 
to  have^  we  lose  the  clear  distinct  idea  of  that  space;  it  be* 
comes  a  confusedly  great  one,  with  a  surplus  of  still  greater; 
about  whicby  when  we  woald  aigoe  or  reaeon,  we  shall 
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«lw»7S  find  oiuwlTes  at  alow;  oonfiued  ideasi  in  our  aigoiiigB 
and  deductions  from  that  part  of  tham  which  is  coniiMW^ 
alwajB  leading  U8  into  oonfiuion. 


CHAPTER  XXX, 

OF  XKAL  AND  FANTASTICAL  IDEAS. 

1.  Bwl  Ideae  are  ctn^annaliU  to  their  Arche^lff^ — ^Besides 
what  we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  idaas,  other  ooo- 
mdetattons  belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from,  whence 
they  are  taken,  or  which  thej  may  be  sappotied  to  repreaent: 
and  thu8^  I  think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  distinc- 
tion; and  are, 

Fintf  either  real  or  fantastical 
^  Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  true  or  &lae. 

Firsts  by  real  ideas,  I  mean  sudi  as  have  a  foundation  in 
nature;  such  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  and 
exlBtenoe  of  things,  or  with  their  aot^etypes.  Fantastical  or 
chimerical,  I  call  such  as  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  nor 
have  any  conformity  with  that  reality  of  being  to  which  they 
are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their  archetypes.  If  we  examine 
the  several  sorts  of  ideas  before  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that, 

2.  Simple  Ideae  all  real. — ^First,  Our  simple  ideas  are  all 
real,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things :  not  that  they  are  all 
of  them  the  imageH  or  representations  of  what  does  exist; 
the  contrary  whereof  in  all  but  the  primary  qualitiea  of 
bodies,  hath  been  already  shown.  But^  though  whiteneas 
and  coldness  ace  no  more  in  snow  than  pain  is;  yet  those 
ideas  of  whiteness  and  coldness,  pain,  ^,  being  in  us  the 
affects  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker 
to  produce  in  us  such  sensations;  they  are  real  ideas  in 
us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in 
things  themselves.  For  these  several  appearances  being  de- 
signed to  be  the  mark  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  distin- 
gujsh  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as  well 
serve  us  to  that  purpose^  and  are  as  real  distinguiidiing  cha- 
racters,  whether  they  be  only  constant  effects,  or  else  exact 
resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselves;  the 
xeality  lying  in  that  steady,  correspondence  they  have^  witl^ 
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the  distincti  oonstiiirtioiis  •£  real  beings.  Bat  whether  they 
axiswer  to  those  constitations,  aa  to  canaes  or  pattems,  it 
matters  not;  it  soffioes  that  thej  are  constantly  prodnoed  by 
them.  And  thns^nr  simple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  be* 
cause  ihey  answer  and  agree  to  those  powers  of  thiogs  which 
produce  them  in  our  minds;  that  being  all  that  is  requisite 
to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictions  at  pleasure.  For  in 
simple  ideas  (as  has  been  shown)  the  mind  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  operation  of  thiAgs  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itself  no 
simple  idea^  more  than  what  it  has  received. 

3.  Cwnpiea^  Ideas  am  vckmiatry  CcnMnalliima, — Though 
the  mind  be  wholly  passive  in  respect  of  its  simple  ideas; 
yet,  I  think,  welpiay  say  it  is  not  so  in  respect  of  its  complex 
ideas:  for  those  being  combinations  of  simple  ideas  pat  to- 
gether, and  united  under  one  general  name;  it  is  plain  that 
the  mind  of  man  uses  some  kiad  of  liberty  in  forming  those 
complex  ideas:  how  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  one  man's 
idea  of  gold,  or  justice^  is  different  from  another's,  but  because 
he  hae  put  in,  or  left  out  of  Ids,  some  simple  idea  which  the 
other  has  not)  The  question  then  is.  Which  of  these  are 
real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  combinations?  What  col* 
lections  agree  to  the  reality  of  thii^  and  what  not)  And 
to  this  I  say,  that, 

4.  Mimed  Modes  made  of  eoneisteni  Ideas  are  real. — Se* 
eondly.  Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  realilgr 
bat  what  they  have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing 
more  required  to  this  kind  of  ideas  to  make  them  real,  but 
that  they  be  so  framed,  that  there  be  a  possibility  of  existing 
conformable  to  them.  These  ideas  themselves,  being  arche- 
types, cannot  difBar  from  their  archetypes,  and  so  cannot  be 
dmnerical,  unless  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them  in* 
epnsistent  ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the  names  of 
a  known  language  assigned  to  them,  by  which  he  that  has 
them  in  his  mind  would  signify  them  to  others,  so  bare 
possibility  of  existing  is  not  enough ;  they  must  have  a  con- 
formity to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  that  is 
given  them,'  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantastical :  as  if 
a  man  would  give  the  name  of  justice  to  that  idea  which 
common  use  cidls  liberality.  But  this  fiintasticalness  relates 
more  to  propriety  of  speech,  than  reality  of  ideas :  for  a  man 
to  be  undistorbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider  what  is 
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fiitesfc  to  be  done,  a&d  to  exaente  it  steadily,  is  a  mixed 
model  or  a  oomplez  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exists 
Bnt  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's  leaaon 
<Mr  industry,  is  what  is  also  possible  to  be ;  and  so  is  as  real 
an  idea  as  the  other.  Though  the  first  of  ihese^  having'  the 
name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in  req>ect  of  that  name,  be 
aright  or  wrong  idea:  but  tiie  other,  whilst  it  has  not  a 
common  reoeivcMi  name  of  any  known  language  assigned  to 
it,  is  not  oapaUe  of  any  deformity,  being  made  witii  no  r»* 
ference  to  anything  but  it8el£ 

5.  Ideag  of  SubBUmoes  are  real  whm  they  offtm  wUh,  the 
EoBittmyoe  rf  Things. — Thirdly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  svb- 
stances  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference  t#  things  ezistiog 
without  us,  and  ij^tended  to  be  representations  of  substances^ 
as  they  reaily  are^  are  no  further  real,  than  as  th^  are  such 
ocmbinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  really  united,  and  co-exist 
in  things  without  us.  On  the  contrary,  those  are  fentastieal 
which  are  made  up  of  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as 
were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together  in  any 
substance;  v.  g.,  a  rational  creature,  conm'sting  of  a  hone's 
head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  shapes  or  such  as  the  oen* 
taurs  are  described ;  or,  a  body  yellow,  veiy  malleable,  fusible^ 
and  fixed;  but  lighter  than  common  water:  or  an  unifonUy 
unorganised  body,  consisting^  as  to  sense,  all  of  similar  parta^ 
vith  perception  and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it  Whether 
sudi  substances  as  these  can  possibly  exist  or  no,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  do  not  know:  but  be  that  as  it  will,  these  ideas  of 
substances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pattern  A-gwAiyg 
that  we  know,  and  consisting  of  such  collections  of  ideas  as 
no  substance  ever  showed  us  united  togetiier,  they  ought  to 
pass  with  us  for  barely  imaginary ;  but  much  more  are  Uiose 
complex  ideas  so,  which  contain  in  them  any  inconsistency 
or  contradiction  of  their  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

OF  ADEQUATE  AlTD  INADEQUATE  IDEAS. 

1.  Ad£qvMUldtMQire4iwhaiB'p»JMyTepTt^^ 
typm* — Of  our  real  ideas^  some  are  adequate,  and  some  are 
inadequate.    Those  I  call  adequate^  which  perfectly  represent 
those  archetypes  which  the  mind  supposes  them  taken  from; 
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2  'vhieh  it  intends  them  to  stand  for,  and  to  which  it  refers 

them.     Inadequate  ideas  are  such,  which  are  but  a  partial  or 
^  incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they 

^  are  referred.     Upon  which*  account  it  is  plain, 

2.  Simple  Ideas  all  adeqiiate. — First,  that  all  our  simple 
I  ideas  are  adequate.     Because  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of 

f  certain  powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to 

I  ]»oduce   such   sensations    in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  cor- 

respondent and  adequate  to  those  powers :  and  we  are  sure 
they  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.    For,  if  sugar  produce  in 
us  the  ideas  which  we  cal}  whiteness  and  sweetness^  we  are 
I  sore  there  is  a  power  in  sugar  to  produce  those  ideas  in  our 

minds,  or  else  they  could  not  have  been  produced*  by  it.  And 
so  each  sensation  answering  the  power  ths^  operates  on  any 
of  our  senses,  the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea,  (and  not  a 
fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any 
simple  idea^)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate^  since  it  ought 
only  to  answer  that  power:  and  so  all  simple  ideas  arQ« 
adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  producing  in  us  these  simple 
ideas  are  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they 
W0re  only  the  causes  of  them;  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real 
beings  in  them.  For  though  fire  be  called  painful  to  the 
touch,  whereby  is  signified  ^e  power  of  producing  in  us  the 
idea  of  pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  also  light  and  hot;  as  if 
light  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  fire  more  than  a 
power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us:  and  therefore  are  called 
qualities  in  or  of  the  fire.  But  these  being  nothing  in  truth, 
but  powers  to  excite  such  ideas  in  us,  I  must  in  that  sense  be 
undeiBtood,  when  I  speak  of  secondary  qualities,  as  being 
in  things;  or  of  their  ideas^  as  being  the  objects  that  excite 
them  in  us.  Such  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated 
to  the  vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well 
understood,  yet  truly  signify  notidng  but  those  powers  which 

*  JjotkB*B  style  ib  often  oareleas^  and  sometimes  tedious^  aa  in  tbe 
present  paragraph,  where  the  word  which  b  seven  times  repeated,  yeiy 
nnneoessarily.  The  passage  would  read  better  as  follows: — "Those  I 
obII  adequate  that  perfectly  represent  the  archetypes  the  mind  supposes 
ihem  to  be  taken  from ; .  which  it  iotsnds  tfatttn  to  stand  for,  and  to 
n^kiek  ik  xsfen  them.  .Tnadegiuite  ideas  are  suoh  a$  are  but  a  partial  w 
incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes.  On  this  account  it  is 
plain,  &c.  Thus,  the  reader  will  perceive, /v«  out  of  the  seven  whichtt 
are  got  rid  oi^  without  any  great  injuiy  to  the  sense. — £d. 
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are  in  things  to  excite  certain  sensations  or  ideas  in  us: 
since  were  there  no  fit  organs  to  receive  the  impreasiona 
fire  makes  on  the  sight  and  touch,  nor  a  mind  joined  to 
those  organs  to  receiye  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat  by  tkhoae 
impressions  from  the  fire  or  son,  there  would  jet  be  no  moie 
li^t  or  heat  in  the  world,  than  there  would  be  pain,  if  ihe^ 
were  no  sensible  creature  to  feel  it^  though  the  sun  shicnild 
continue  just  as  it  is  now,  and  Mount  ^tna  flame  b^^ier 
than  ever  it  did'*  Solidity  and  extension,  and  the  tenni* 
nation  of  it,  figure,  with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  hare 
the  ideas,  would  be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether 
there  were  any  sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no;  and 
therefore  we  have  reason  to  look  on  those  as  the  real  modi* 
fications  of  matter  and  such  are  the  exciting  causes  of  all 
our  various  sensations  firom  bodiea  But  this  being  an  in- 
quiry not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  shall  enter  no  further 
into  it,  but  proceiad  to  show  what  complex  ideaa  are  adequate^ 
•and  what  not. 

3.  Modes  are  aB  adeqwOe, — Secondly,  our  complex  ideas  of 
modes  being  voluntary  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which  the 
mind  puts  together  without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes^ 
or  standing  patterns  existing  anywhere,  are  and  cannot  but 
be  adequate  ideas.  Because  they,  not  being  intended  for 
copies  of  things  really  existing,  but  for  archetypes  made  by 
the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by,  cannot  want 
anything:  they  having  each  of  them  that  combination  of 
ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfection  which  the  mind  intended 
they  should;  so  that  the  mind  acquiesces  in  them,  and  can 
find  nothing  wanting.  Thus,  by  having  the  idea  of  a  figure 
with  three  sides  meeting  at  three  angles,  I  have  a  complete 
idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  else  to  make  it  perfect  That 
the  mind  is  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is 
plain,  in  that  it  does  Hot  conceive  that  any  understanding 
hath  or  can  have  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea  of  that 
thing  it  signifies  by  the  word  triangle,  supposing  it  to  exist, 
than  itself  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  thi«e  sides  and  three 

*  Berkeley^  it  wiU  be  seen,  had  aAerthis  but  one  step  to  make.  H 
however,  light  caose  an  altanAkm  in  the  oonditionof  the  air,  and  fin 
an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  bodsea,  thoae  effeote  would  etiU  1»e 
prodnoed,  whether  percmved  or  not;  and  so  there  would  be  Ught 
and  heat,  though  no  hefaig  ensted  to  obaerre  them.  —In. 
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angles;  in  which  is  contained  all  that  is  or  can  be  essential 
to  ity  or  necessaiy  to  complete  it^  wherever  or  however  it 
exists.  But  in  our  ideas  of  substances  it  is  otherwise;  for 
there^  desiring  to  copy  things  as  they  really  do  exist,  and  to 
represent  to  ourselves  that  constitution  on  which  all  their 
properties  depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that 
perfection  we  intend;  we  find  they  still  want  something 
we  should  be  glad  were  in  them,  and  so  are  all  inadequate: 
but  mixed  modes  and  relations  being  archetypes  without 
patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to  represent  but  themselves, 
cannot  but  be  adequate,  everything  being  so  to  itself.  He 
that  at  first  put  together  the  idea  of  danger  perceived, 
absence  of  disorder  from  fear,  sedate  consideration  of  what 
was  justly  to  be  done,  and  executing  that  without  disturb- 
ance, or  being  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it^  had  certainly  in 
his  mind  that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ; 
and  intending  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  what  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  any  other  simple  ideas  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not 
also  but  be  an  adequate  idea:  and  laying  this  up  in  his 
memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to  signify 
to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any  action  he  should 
observe  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a  standard  to  measure 
and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.  This  idea, 
thus  made  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  must  necessarily  be 
adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made 
by  any  other  original  but  the  good  liking  and  will  of  him 
that  first  made  this  combination. 

4u  Modes f  in  r^erence  to  settled  Ifames,  may  he  madaqtuUe, 
-^Indeed  another  coming  after,  and  in  conversation  learning 
frcm  him  the  word  courage,  may  make  an  idea,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  courage,  different  from  what  the  first  author 
applied  it  to,  and  has-in  his  mind  when  he  uses  it.  And  in 
this  case,  if  he  designs  that  his  idea  in  thinking  should  be 
conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he  uses  in  speak- 
ing is  conformable  in  sound  to  his  from  whom  he  learned  it, 
his  idea  may  be  veiy  wrong  and  inadequate :  because  in  this 
case,  making  the  other  man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea 
in  thinkings  as  the  other  man's  word  or  sound  is  the  pattern 
of  his  in  speaking  his  idea  is  so  fiikr  defective  and  inadequate, 
as  it  is  distant  from  the  arche^e  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to  and  intends  to  express  and  signify  by  the  name  he  i 
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for  it;  whidi  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  aigii  of  the  i 
man's  idea»  (to  wliioh,  in  ita  proper  use^  it  is  primarily  an- 
nexed,) and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it;  to  whidi  if  lua 
own  does  not  exactly  correspond,  it  is  faxdtj  and  inadeqiiato. 

5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  moike^  when  th^  are 
referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  correflpond  to  the 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  some  other  intelligent  beings  expreased 
by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  Uiey  may  be  very  d^cient^ 
wrong,  and  inadequate;  becanae  they  agree  not  to  that  which 
the  mind  designs  to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern:  in 
which  respect  only  any  idea  of  modes  can  be  wrong,  im- 
perfect, or  inadequate.  And  on  this  accoont  oar  ideaa  of 
mixed  modes  are  the  most  liable  to  be  fudty  of  any  other  ;  bat 
this  refers  more  to  proper  speaking  than  knowing  right. 

6.  Ideas  of  SubgkmceSf  €u  rrfwrei  to  real  Esaenoee,  fui 
adequate, — ^Thirdly,  what  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  I  have 
above  shown.  Now,  those  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  doable 
reference:  1.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  a  supposed 
real  essence  of  each  species  of  things.  2.  Sometimes  they 
are  only  designed  to  be  pictures  and  representations  in  the 
mind  of  things  that  do  exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualitieB  that 
are  discoverable  in  them.  In  both  which  ways^  these  copies 
of  those  originals  and  archetypes  are  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate. 

First,  it  is*usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  substances 
stand  for  things^  as  supposed  to  have  certain  real  essences, 
whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that  species;  and  names  stand- 
lE^  for  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  men*s  minds,  they 
must  constantly  refer  their  ideas  to  such  real  essences,  aa  to 
their  archetypes.  That  men  (especially  such  as  have  been 
bred  up  in  the  learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do 
suppose  certain  specific  essences  of  substances,  which  each 
individual  in  its  several  kinds  is  made  conformable  to,  and 
partakes  of ;  is  so  fer  from  needing  proof,  that  it^will  be 
thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  otherwise.  And  thus 
th^  ordinarily  apply  the  specific  names  they  rank  purticu- 
lar  substances  under  to  things,  as  distinguished  by  such 
specifio  real  essences.  Who  is  there  almost,  who  would  not 
take  it  amiss  if  it  should  be  doubted  whether  he  called  him- 
self a  man,  with  any  other  meaning  than  as  having  the  real 
eannca  of  a  man?    And  yet,  if  you  demand  what  those  real 
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CBDonceg  ore,  it  is  plain  m&a  are  ignorant,  and  know^them 
not.  From  whenoe  it  fbllows,  that  the  ideas  thej  have  in 
their  minds  being  referred  to  real  eesenoee,  aa  to  archetypes 
which  are  unknown,  must  be  so  &r  from  being  adequate, 
that  thej  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  representation  of 
them  at  alL  The  complex  ideas  we  have  of  substances  are, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  certain  collections  of  simple  ideas  that 
have  been  observed  or  supposed  constantly  to  exist  together. 
But  such  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any 
substance;  for  then  the  properties  we  discover  in  that  body 
would  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducible  from 
it,  and  their  necessary  connexion  with  it  be  known ;  as  all 
properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  fitr  as  they  are 
discoverable,  are  deducible  from  the  complex  idea  of  three 
lines,  including  a  space.  But  it  is  plain,  that,  in  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  substances,  are  not  contained  such  ideas,  on 
which  aU  the  other  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  them  do 
depend.  The  common  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of 
a  certain  colour,  weight,  and  hardness;  and  a  property  that 
they  look  on  as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleableness.  But  yet 
this  property  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  that  com- 
plex idea,  or  any  part  of  it;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  think  that  malleableness  depends  on  that  colour,  weight, 
and  hardness,  than  that  colour  or  that  weight  depends  on  its 
maUeablenesB.  And  yet,  though  we  know  nothing  of  these 
real  essences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that 
men  should  attribute  the  sorts  of  things  to  such  essences. 
The  particular  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  I  have 
on  my  finger  is  forwardly  by  most  men  supposed  to  have  a 
real  essence,  whereby  it  is  gold,  and  from  whence  those  quali- 
ties flow  wlkich  I  find  in  it,  viz.,  its  peculiar  colour,  weight, 
hardness,  frudbility,  fixedness,  and  dbange  of  colour  upon  a 
slight  touch  of  mercury,  &c.  This  essence,,  from  which  all 
these  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire  into  it  and  search 
after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  discover;  the  furthest 
I  can  go  is,  only  to  presume  that,  it  being  nothing  but  body, 
its  'real  essence  or  internal  constitution,  on  which  these 
qualities  depend,  can  be  nothing  but  the  figure,  size,  and 
connexion  of  its  solid  parts;  of  neither  of  which  having  any 
distinct  perception  at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  essence, 

which  is  the  cause  that  it  has  that  particular  shining  yel* 

o  J,  c;j 
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lowness,  a  greater  weight  than  anything  I  know  of  the  i 
bulk,  and  a  fitness  to  have  its  ooloor  changed  by  the  touch 
of  quickailyer.     If  any  one  will  say^  that  the  real  easenoe 
and  interoal  constitution  on  which  these  properties  dependt 
is  not  the  figore^  aue,  and  arrangement  or  connexion  of  ita 
solid  parts,  but  something  ehe,  called  its  particalar  fooa, 
I  am  further  &om  haying  any  idea  of  its  real  essenoe  than 
I  was  before ;  for  I  have  an  idea  of  %urey  si^  and  situation 
of  solid  parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  theparticiilar 
figure,  size^  or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the  quali- 
ties above  mentioned  are  produced;  which  qucJitiyeB  I  find 
in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  ia  on  my  finger,  and 
not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  pen 
I  write  with.    But,  when  I  am  told  that  something  beaidea 
the  figure,  size,  and  posture  of  the  solid  parts  of  that  body 
is  its  essence,  something  called  substantial  fonn,  of  that  I 
confess  I  haVe  no  idea  a^  all,  but  only  of  the  sound  foan, 
which  is  fiur  enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  essence  or  coz^ 
stitution.     The  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of  the  real  easenoe 
of  this  particular  substance,  I  have  also  of  the  real  essence 
of  aU  other  natural  ones ;  of  which  essences  I  confess  I  have  no 
distinct  ideas  at  all;  and,  I  am  apt  to  suppose,  others^  when 
they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will  find  in  themselves 
in  this  one  point,  the  same  sort  of  ignorance. 

7.  Now,  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel 
of  matter  on  my  finger  a  gencoral  name  already  in  use,  and 
denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  un- 
derstood to  give  it  that  name  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
species  of  bodies,  having  a  real  internal  essence;  by  having 
of  which  essenoe  this  particular  substance  oomes  to  be  of 
that  apeeiea,  and  to  be  called  by  that  name?  If  it  be  so, 
as  it  18  plain  it  is,  the  name  by  which  things  are  marked 
as  having  that,  essence  must  be  referred  primarily  to  that 
essence,  and  consequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is 
given  must  be  referred  also  to  that  essence,  and  be  intended 
to  represent  it  Which  essence,  since  they  who  so  use  the 
names  know  not,  their  ideas  of  substances  must  be  all  inade- 
quate in  that  tespeGt,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real 
essence  which  the  mind  intends  they  8hoi:dd. 

8.  Ideas  of  Substances,  as  CoUecUons  of  their  QualiUeSf  an 
aU  i7iadequate» — Secondly,  those  who,  neglecting  that  uaelflffi 
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snppofiHaon*  of  unknown  real  essences  whereby  they  are 
disiingaiBhed,  endeavour  to  copy  tke  substanoee  that  exist 
in  the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  those  sensible 
qualities  which  are  found  oo-ezisting  in  them,  though  they 
oome  much  nearer  a  likeness  of  them  than  those  who  ima^ 
gine  they  know  not  what  real  spedfio  essences;  yet  they 
arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  those  substances 
they  would  thus  copy  into  their  minds;  nor  do  those  copies 
exactly  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
archetypes.  Beoaose  those  qualities  and  powers  of  sub- 
stances whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas  are  so  many 
and  various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  contains  them  all. 
That  our  abstract  ideas  of  substances  do  not  contain  in  them 
all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  the  things  themselves, 
it  is  evident;  in  that  men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex 
idea  of  any  substance  all  the  simple  ideas  they  do  know  to 
exist  in  it  Because  endeavouring  to  make  the  signification 
of  their  names  as  clear  and  as  little  cumbersome  as  they  can, 
they  make  their  specific  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substance,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to 
be  found  in  them;  but  these  having  no  original  precedency 
or  right  to  be  put  in,  and  make  the  specific  idea,  more  than 
others  that  are  left  out,  it  is  plain  that  both  these  ways  our 
ideas  of  substances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  simple  ' 
ideas  whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  substances  are 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  some  sorts) 
powers,  which  being  relations  to  o^er  substances,  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  we  know  ail  the  powers  that  are  in  any 
one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what'  changes  it  is  fitted  to  give 
to  or  receive  ftim  other  substances  in  their  several  ways 
of  application :  which  being  impossible  to  be  tried  upon  any 
one  body,  much  less  upon  all,  it  is  impossible  we  should  have 
adequate  ideas  of  any  substance  made  up  of  a  colleotion  of 
all  its  properties. 

*  However  uteleu  the  supposition  may  be,  we  must  yet  make  it  For 
there  is  something  in  bodies  which  chatacterizes  their  particular  form  of 
existence^  and  eonttitotes  the  difFereDoe  between  them  and  all  other 
bodies;  and  this  we  may  at  well  deacnniiiate  a  ''jeal  essence,"  as  any- 
thing dse.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  man's  bemg;  but  this  does  not  stifle  in  us  the  conviction 
that  our  nature  reposes  on  a  basis  peculiar  to  itseU;  and  so  also  of  eveir- 
-"^^Ae^u**"**— En.  .  '' 
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9.  WfaoBoeTor  finrt  lighted  on  a  paioel  of  ibal  boH  cinh- 
stance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold,  eodd  not  ntionall  j  take 
the  bulk  and  figure  he  observed  in  that  lump  to  depood  on 
its  real  essence  or  internal  oonstitution.  Thersfoto  ihoae 
never  went  into  his  idea  of  that  epedea  of  body;  but  its 
peculiar  oolour,  perhaps,  and  wei^t,  were  the  first  he  ab- 
stracted from  it,  to  make  the  comptex  idea  of  that  qiecies. 
Which  both  are  but  powers;  the  one  to  affect  our  eyw  afio' 
such  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yd- 
low;  and  the  othw  to  foroe  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal 
bulk,  th^  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  soalefl^  one  against 
another.  Another  perhaps  added  to  these  the  ideas  <^.ftui- 
bility  and  fixedness,  two  other  passive  powers,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  fire  upon  it;  another,  its  duotility  and  acdu- 
bility  in  aq.  regia,  two  other  powers  relating  to  tbo  <^erafcion 
of  other  bodies  in  ciiaDging  its  outward  figure,  or  aepan- 
tion  of  it  into  insensible  parts.  These  or  part  of  these  put  * 
together,  usually  make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of 
that  sort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

10.  But  no  one  who  hath  cousidered  the  properties  of 
bodies  in  general,  or  this  sort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that 
this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  properties  not  contained 
in  that  com^ex  idea.    Bonne  who  have  examined  this  species 

'  more  accurately,  could,  I  b^ere,  enumerate  ten  times  as 
many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them  as  inseparaUe  firom  its 
intemiJ  constitution,  as  its  oolour  or  weight;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  by  divers 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred  times 
as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one 
man  yet  has  in  his;  and  yet  perh^  that  not  be  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it.  The  changes 
which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  receiye  and  make  in  other 
bodies,  upon  a  due  application^  exceeding  &r  not  only  idiat 
we  know,  but  what  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not 
appear  so  much  a  paradox  to  any  one  who  will  but  consider 
howfar  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of  that  one^ 
no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle;  though  it  be  no  small 
number  that  are  already  by  mathematiotans  discovered  of  it. 

11.  Ideas  ofSvbsUmceBy  aa  CalUctions  qf  their  QuaKHes^  aft 
all  inadequate, — So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  substances 
are  imperfect  and  inadequate;  which  would  be  so  also  in 
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xnsdiematioai  figures^  if  we  w&ce  to  hayo  our.  oomplex  ideaa 
of  tb«m,  only  by  collectiiig  their  properties  in  referanoe  to 
otber  figtirea  How  anoertain  and  impecfeet  would  ovur  ideas 
be  of  an  ellipsia,  if  we  bad  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  some  few 
of  its  properties!  WbeMas,  having  in  onr  plain  idea  the 
whole  essence  (tf  that  %cire^  we  from  thence  discover  those 
properties^  and  demonstmtivdy  see  how  they  flow,  and  aie 
inseparable  from  it. 

12.  Simple  Ideas,  Urvwa,  and  adequaie, — ^Thns  the  mind 
has  three  sorts  of  abstract  ideas  or  nomijudl  essences: 

Firsty  simple  ideas,  which  are  bmnrm,  or  eopiefiy  but  yet 
oettMnly  adequate;  beeaose^  being  intended  to  eiqpress  nothing 
but  the  power  in  things  to  produce  in  the  mind  such  a  sen* 
stttion,  that  sensation,  when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be 
the*  eflbct  of  that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having 
the  power  in  the  light  (I  speak  according  to  the  common 
notion  of  light)  to  produce  in  men  the  sensation  which  I 
call  whiter  it  cannot  but  be  the  effect  of  suoh  a  power  in 
something  without  the  mind;  since  the  mind  has  not  the 
power  to  produce  any  such  idea  in  itself  and  being  meant 
for  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power,  that  simple 
idea  is  real  and  adequate;  the  sensation  of  white,  in  my 
mind,  being  the  effect  of  that  power  which  is  in  the  paper 
to  produce  it,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  power,  or  else 
that  power  would  produce  a  different  idea. 

13.  Ideaa  of  Subekmoea  are  ixrvTa,  inadeqwUe. — Secondly, 
the  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  ectypes,  copies  too^  bat 
not  perfect  ones,  not  adequate :  which  is  veiy  evident  to  the 
mind,  in  that  it  plainly  perceives,  that,  whatever  collection 
of  simple  ideas  it  makes  of  any  substance  that  exists,  it 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  exactly  answers  all  that  are  in  lliat 
substance;  since,  not  having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all 
other  substances  upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it 
would  receive  from,  or  cause  in,  other  substances,  it  cannot 
have  an  exact  adequate  collection  of  all  its  actire  and  passive 
capacities;  and  so  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea  of  the 
powers  of  any  substance  existing,  and  its  relations,  which  is 
that  sort  of  oomplex  idea  of  sub^ances  we  have.  And  after 
all,  if  we  would  have,  and  actually  Imd,  in  our  oomplex  idea, 
an  exact  collection  of  all  tiie  secondary  qualstieB  or  powers 
of  any  substance^  we  should  not  yet  theveby  have  an  idea 
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of  the  esflonoe  of  that  thing.  For,fliii«ethepowenorqQafitifli 
that  are  observable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  esaeiMe  of  that 
sabstanoe^  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  orillectkm 
whatBoever  of  theue  qualities  oannot  be  the  veal  capotAce  of 
that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  ideas  of  aabstmoei 
are  not  adequate,  are  not  what  tiie  mind  intends  them  to  be 
Besides,  a  man  has  no  idea  of  substance  in  genecal,  nor  knows 
what  Bubetanoe  is,  in  itself. 

14.  Ideas  of  Modes  and  Edations  cure' ArthdiypeSy  and  oem- 
not  Jmt  be  adequate, — ^Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modes  and 
relations  are  originals,  and  arohefypes;  are  not  copieB,  nor 
made  after  the  pattern  of  any  real  existence,  to  wiiifiii.  the 
mind  intends  them  to  be  conformable,  and  exactly  to  uDSwets 
These  being  such  collections  of  simj^le  ideas,  that  the  mind 
itself  puts  together,  and  such  collection^  that  each  of  them 
contains  in  it  precisely  all  that  the  mind  intends  that  ifc 
should,  they  are  archetypes  and  essences  of  modes  that  may 
exist;  and  so  are  designed  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  muk 
modeH  as,  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  with 
those  complex  ideas.  The  ideas,  therefore^  of  modes  and 
relati<ms  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAPTER   XXXIL 

OF    TBT7B    Aim    FALSE    IDEAS. 

1.  Tmth  and  Falsehood  properly  belong  to  FroposUionsii--^ 
Though  truth  and  &lsehood  belong;  in  propriefy  of  speedi, 
only  to  propositions;  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true  or 
&ise  (as  what  words  are  there  that  are  not  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  from  their  strict  and  proper 
significations))  Though  I  think,  that»  when  ideas  them- 
selTes  are  termed  true  or  Mse,  there  is  stiU  some  aecreft  or 
tacit  proposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  dftnomina- 
tion;  as  we  shall  see  if  we  examine  the  particular  oooaaiouB 
wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true  or  fidse;  in  all  which 
we  shall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which  is 
the  reason  .of  that  denomination.  For  our  idea%  being 
nothiAg  but  bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  mind% 
cannot  properly  and  simply  in  themselves  be  said  to  be  true 
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or  fidse^  no  more  than  a  angle  name  of  anything  oaa  be  said 
to  be  trae  or  &l8e. 

2.  M€taphy9wal  Truth  oowUwm  a  taeU  FropasUion, — Tx^ 
deed  both  ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to  be  true  in  a  meta- 
physical sense  of  the  word  tratb,  as  all  other  thinget  that  any 
way  exist  are  said  to  be  true,  i  e.,  really  to  be  such  as  they 
exist.  Though  in  things  called  true,  even  in  that  aense^ 
there  is  perhaps  a  secret  reference  to  our  ideas,  looked  vpoa 
as  the  standards  of  that  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental 
pnypoaition,  though  it  be  usually  not  taken  notice  of 

3.  2^0  Idea,  as  an  Appearance  in  the  Mind,  true  cr/alee,-^ 
Bat  it  is  not  in  that  metaphysical  sense  of  truth  which  we 
inqnire  here^  when  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable 
of  being  true  or  &lse,  but  in  the  more  ordinary  acceptation 
ci  those  words;  and  so  I  say  that  the  ideas  in  our  minde^ 
being  only  so  many  perceptions  or  appearances  there,  n<me 
of  them  are  fiilse;  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more 
fidsehood  in  it  when  it  appears  in  our  minda^  than  the  name 
oentaur  has  falsehood  in  it  when  it  is  pronounced  by  our 
mouths  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or  falsehood  lying 
always  in  some  affirmation  or  negation,  mental  or  verbal,  our 
ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  false,  till  the 
mind  passes  some  judgment  on  them ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies 
Bometi^g  of  them. 

4.  Ideas  re/erred  to  anything  may  be  true  or /alee, — ^When- 
ever the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  anything  extraneous 
to  them,  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or  false; 
because  the  mind,  in  such  a  reference,  makes  a  tacit  sup- 
position of  their  conformity  to  that  thing;  which  suppo^^ 
sition,  as  it  happens  to  be  true  or  fidse^  so  the  ideas  themaelves 
come  to  be  denominated.  The  most  usual  cases  wherein  this 
happens,  are  these  following : 

5.  Other  Ifen^e  Ideaa^  real  JSxietencey  and  euppoeed  real 
Eeeeneee,  are  what  Men  ueuaUy  refar  thwr  Ideae  to» — Firsts 
when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that 
in  other  men*s  minds,  called,  by  the  same  common  name; 
V.  g.,  when  the  mind  intends  or  judges  its  ideas  of  justice^ 
temperance,  religion,  to  be  the  same  with  what  oth^  men 
give  those  names  to. 

Secondly,  when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  in  itself 
to  be  conformable  to  some  real  existence.    Thus  the  two 
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ideas  of  a  man  and  a  oaiianr,  sappoaed  to  be  the  idaos  of 
leal  substanoefly  are  the  one  true  and  the  other  fidae;  the 
one  having  a  oon^onnity  to  what  has  really  exjatadi  the 
other  not. 

Thirdlj,  when  the  mind  refisre  any  of  ita  ideaa  to  thai 
real  constitution  and  essenoe  of  anything;  whereon  ail  its 
propertieB  depend;  and  thus  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  oqt 
ideas  of  substances,  are  fidse. 

6.  The  Oause  of  «ue4  Befiirenott, — ^These  sappositioiia  the 
mind  is  -very  apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  ideasL 
But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  find  it  is  chieflj,  if 
not  only,  concerning  its  abstract  complex  ideas.  Eor  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  being  towards  knowledge;  and 
finding  that,  if  it  should  ptoceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only 
particular  things,  its  progress  would  be  very  slow,  and  its 
work  endless;  therefore,  to  shorten  its  way  to  knowledge^ 
and  make  each  perception  more  oomprehensiTe;  the  first 
thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  easier  enlarging  its 
knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the  things  themselves 
that  it  would  know,  or  conference  with  others  about  tibem, 
is  to  bind  them  into  bundles,  and  rank  tiiem  so  into  aotts^ 
that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of  them  it  may  thevaby 
with  assurance  extend  to  all  of  that  sort,  and  so  advance  by 
larger  steps  in  that  which  is  its  great  business,  knowledge* 
This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  the  reason  why  we  ooliect 
things  under  comprehensive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to 
them,  into  genera  and  species,  i  e.,  into  kinds  and  aorte. 

7.  If^  therefore,  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of 
the  mind,  and  observe  what  course  it  usually  takes  in  its 
way  to  knowledge;  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  the  mind 
having  got  an  idea  which  it  thinks  it  may  have  use  of  either 
in  contemplation  or  discourse,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to 
abstract  it,  and  then  get  a  name  to  it,  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its 
storehouse,  the  memory,  as  containing  the  eseenoe  of  a  sort 
of  things,  of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  mariL 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  often  observe,  that,  when  any  (me 
sees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  'knows  not,  he  presently 
asks  what  it  is,  meatfing  by  that  inquiry  nothing  but  the 
name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the 
species,  or  the  essence  of  it;  whereof  it  is  indeed  uMd  as  the 
mark;  and  is  generally  supposed  annexed  to  iU 
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8.  (7aiM0  qfsueh  Etfermees. — ^Bat  this  abstract  idea  beii^ 
something  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that  exists,  and 
the  name  that  is  given  to  it;  it  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the 
rightneas  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  propriety  and  intelligible- 
ness  of  our  speaking,  oonsists.  And  hence  it  is  that  men  are 
80  forward  to  suppose  that  the  abstract  ideas  they  have  in 

>  their  minds  are  such  as  agree  to  the  things  existing  without 
them,  to. which  they  are  referred;  and  are  the  same  also  to 
which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by  the  use  and  propriety 
of  that  language  belong.  For  without  this  double  conformity 
of  their'  ideas,  they  find  they  should  both  think  amiss  of 
things  in  themsdiTe^  and  talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to 
others. 

9.  Simple  Ideat  may  he  falae  in  B^ermce  to  otkere  of  the 
9aaM  NoftMy  huJt  <ure  least  liable  to  be  eo. — ^Fiist,  then,  I  say, 
that  when  the  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  con- 
formity they  have  to  the  ideas  which  other  men  have,  and 
commonly  signify  by  the  same  name^  they  may  be  any  of 
them  false.  But  yet  simple  ideas  are  least  of  all  liable  to  be 
so  mistaken;  because  a  mail  by  his  senses,  and  every  day^s 
observation,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  what  the  simple  ideas 
are,  which  their  several  names  that  are  in  common  use  stand 
for;  they  being  but  few  in  number,  and  such  as,  if  he  doubts 
or  mistakes  in,  he  may  easily  rectify  by  the  objects  they  are 
to  be  found  in.  Thereifore  it  is  seldom  that  any.  one  mistakes 
in  his  names  of  simple  ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the 
idea  green,  or  the  name  sweet  to  the  idea  bitter;  much  less 
are  men  apt  to  confoimd  the  names  of  ideas  belonging  to 
different  senses,  and  call  a  colour  by  the  name  of  a  taste,  ^, 
whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  ideas  they  call  by  any 
name  are  commonly  the  same  that  others  have  and  mean 
when  they  use  the  same  names. 

10.  IdBOB  qf  mixed  Modes  moet  liable  to  he^/alae  in  thie 
Sense. — Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  false  in 
this  respect;  and  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much 
more  than  those  of  substimces;  because  in  substances  (espe- 
cially those  whidi  the  common  and  unborrowed  names  of 
any  language  are  applied  to)  some  remarkable  sensible  qua- 
lities, serving  ordinarily  to  distinguish  one  sort  from  an- 
other, easUy  preserve  those  who  take  any  care  in  the  use  of 
their  words,  from  applying  them  to  sorts  of  substances  to 
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which  they  do  not  at  all  belong.  Bat  in  mixed  modes  wb 
are  muck  more  uncertain,  it  being  not  so  easy  to  detemune 
of  seTeral  actions,  whether  thej  are  to  be  called  justice  or 
cmelty,  liberality  or  prodigality.  And  so  in  refetring  our 
ideas. to  those  of  oth^  men,  called  by  the  same  names^  ours 
may  be  false;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  we  exps^as 
by  the  word  justice^  may  perhaps  be  that  which  ought  to  • 
have  another  name. 

11.  Or  o^  least  to  he  thought  false, — ^But  whether  or  no  our 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort  to  be 
different  from  those  of  other  men,  which  are  marked  by  the 
same  names,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  this  sort  of  falsehood 
is  much  more  familiarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  than  to  any  other.  When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a 
fUse  idea  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  or  gloxy,  it  is  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which  each  of 
those  names  are  the  signs  of  in  other  men, 

12.  And  vihy, — ^The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be 
this:  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes  being  men's 
voluntary  combinations  of  such  a  precise  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  and  so  the  essence  of  each  species  being  made  by  men 
alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other  sensible  standard  existing 
anywhere  but  the  name  itself,  or  the  definition  of  that  name ; 
we  having  nothing  else  to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  to  as  a  standard  to  which  we  would  conform  them, 
but  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  thought  to  use  those  names  in 
their  most  proper  significations;  and,  so  as  our  ideas  conform 
<xr  differ  from  them,  they  pass  for  true  or  fidse.*  And  thus 
much  'oonceming  the  truth  and  fidsehood  of  our  ideas,  in 
reference  to  their  names. 

13.  Aa  referred  to  real  JSxistmcee,  rione  of  ofwr  Ideas  can  he 
/alse,  hvi  thorn  of  Svhstances. — Secondly,  as  to  the  truth  and 
fidsehood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real  existence  of 
things;  when  that  is  made  the  standard  of  their  truth,  none 

*  And  thus  may  we  aooount  for  moBt  of  the  diusputes  and  coniroveiBieB 
that  perplex  mankind.  Where  there  is  no  natuntl  standard,  each  indi- 
Tidual  tacitly  sets  up  a  standard  for  hinvelf^  which  agrees  with  that  of 
other  men  exactly  in  proportion  as  his  organization  and  habits  rasemble 
thaoB,  and  no  further.  KevertheLesB,  this  e^il  is  irremediable^  arinqg 
out  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature^  and  only  to  be  modified  by 
creating  in  the  mind  an  artificial  standard  byeducation, — £d. 
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of  them  can  be  termed  falser  but  only  our  ooxaplex  ideas  of 
sabstanoes. 

14.  First,  ample  Ideas  in  this  Sense  not  false,  and  v>hy,-^ 
iFuTBty  our  simple  ideas  being  barely  such  perceptions  as  God 
has  fitted  us  to  receive,  and  given  power  to  external  objects 
to  produce  in  tis  by  established  laws  and  ways^  suitable  to 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  inoomprehensible  to  us, 
their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in  such  appearances 
as  are  produced  in  us,  and  must  be  suitable  to  those  powers 
he  has  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else  they  could  not  be 
produced  in  us,  and  thus  answering  those  powers,  they  are 
what  they  should  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  fidsehood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  most  men 
I  believe  it  does)  judges  these  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  them* 
selves.  Eor  Qod  in  his  wisdom  having  set  them  an  marks  of 
distinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  discern  one 
thing  from  another,  and  so  choose  any  of  them  for  our  uses 
as  we  have  occasion ;  it  alters  not  the  nature  of  our  simple 
idea,  whether  we  think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  l^e  violet 
itself,  or  in  our  mind  only;  and  only  thepowor  <^  producing 
it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  partides  ci  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itsel£  For  that 
texture  in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant  operation 
producing  the  same  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it  serves  us  to  distin- 
guish by  our  eyes  that  from  any  other  thing,  whether  that 
distinguishing  mark,  as  it  is  really  in  tiie  violet,  be  only  a 
peculiar  texture  of  parts^  or  else  that  very  colour,  the  idea 
whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the  exact  resemblance.  And  it 
is  equally  from  that  apj^earance  to  be  denominated  blue^ 
whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in 
it,  that  causes  in  us  that  idea;  since  the  name,  blue^  notes 
properly  nothing  but  that  mark  of  distinction  that  is  in  a 
violet,  discernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  consists  in^ 
that'  being  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to  know,  and 
perhaps  would  be  of  less  use  to  us,  if  we  had  fiumlties  to 
discern. 

15.  Though  one  ManCs  Idea,  of  Blue  should  he  differenJtfrom 
Anotker^s, — Neither  would  it  carry  any  imputation  of  false* 
hood  to  our  simple  ideas,  if  by  the  different  structure  of  our 
oigans  it  were  so  ordered,  that  the  same  object  should  pro- 
duce in  several  men's  minds  different  ideas  at  the  same  time; 
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y.  g.,  if  the  idea  that  a  violet  produced  in  oae  man's  mind 
by  his  ejee  were  the  same  that  a  marigold  produoed  in 
another  man's,  and  vioe  versL  For,  since  this  ooald  never 
be  known,  because  one  man's  mind  oould  not  pan  into  an- 
other man's  body,  to  perceive  what  appeaiances  were  pro- 
duced by  those  organs,  neither  the  ideas  hereby,  nor  the 
nameS)  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  fiadsehood  be  in 
dther;  for  aU  things  that  had  the  texture  of  a  violet,  pio- 
duoing  constantly  the  idea  that  he  called  blue,  and  those 
which  had  the  texture  of  a  marigold,  producing  constantly 
the  idea  which  he  as  constantly  called  yellow;  whatever 
thoee  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as 
regularly  to  distinguish  things  for  his  use  by  those  appear- 
ances, and  understand  and  signify  those  diKtinctions  marked 
by  tiie  names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances  or  ideas 
in  his  mind  received  from  thoee  two  flowers  were  exactly  the 
same  with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds.  I  am  neverthe- 
less very  apt  to  think  that  the  sensible  ideas  produced  by 
any  object  in  diflerent  men's  minds,  are  most  commonly  very 
near  and  undiscemibly  alike.  For  which  opinion,  I  think, 
there  might  be  many  reasons'  ofiisred;  but  that  being  besides 
my  present  business,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with 
them,  but  only  mind  14ni,*  that  the  contrary  supposition,  if 
it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use,  either  for  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge,  or  conveniency  of  life,  and  so  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

16.  Firs^,  simple  Ideas  in  this  Sense  noi  /aise,  and  why. — 
From  what  has  been  said  concerning  our  simple  ideas,  t  think 
it  evident  that  our  simple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  fidae  in 
respect  of  things  existing  without  us.  For  the  truth  of  these 
appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds  consisting,  as  has 
been  said,  only  in  their  being  answerable  to  the  powers  in 
external  objects  to  produce  by  our  senses  such  appearances 
in  us,  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  mind  such  as  it  it^  Mut- 
able to  the  power  that  produced  it,  and  which  alone  it  repre- 
sents, it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  referred  to  such  a 
pattern,  be  false.  Blue  and  yellow,  bitter  or  sweet,  can 
never  be  fieJse  ideas :  these  pereeptions  in  the  mind  are  just 
such  as  they  are  there,  answering  the  powers  appointed  by 

*  That  i%  dfldra  him  to  observe. — En. 
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God  to  prodnoe  them;  and  so  are  truly  what  tbey  aie,  and 
aro  mt^idad  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  be  miaapplied; 
but  that  in  this  lespect  makes  no  feJaehood  iu  the  ideas;  as 
if  a  man  ignozant  in  the  English  tongue  should  call  purple 
scarlet. 

17.  Secondly t  Modes  noi  falae. — Secondly,  neither  can  our 
complex  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  any- 
thing really  existing,  be  fidse;  because  whatever  complez 
idea  I  have  of  any  mode^  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern 
existing,  and  made  by  nature;  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain 
in  it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath;  nor  to  represent 
anythhig  but  such  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus, 
when  I  have  the  idea  of  such  an  action  of  a  man  who  for- 
bears to  afford  himself 'such  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and 
other  conyenienoes  of  life,  as  his  riches  and  estate  will  be 
snffieient  to  supply  and  his  station  requires,  I  have  no  fidse 
idea;  but  such  an  one  as  represents  an  action,  either  as  I 
find  or  imagine  it,  and  so  is  capable  of  neither  truth  nor 
fiilsehood  But  when  I  give  the  name  frugality  or  yirtue  to 
this  action,  then  it  may  be  called  a  false  idea^  if  thereby  it 
be  supposed  to  agree  with  that  idea  to  which,  in  propriety  ox 
speech,  the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong,  or  to  be  couformable 
to  that  law  which  is  the  standard  of  virtue  and  vice! 

18.  Tkurdfyy  Ideas  qf  Substcmces  when  false, — Thirdly,  our 
oomplex  ideas  of  substances,  being  all  referred  to  pattema 
in  things  themselves,  may  be  finlse.  That  they  are  all  fiklse, 
when  looked  upon  as  the  representations  of  the  unknown 
essences  of  thii^  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  nothing  to 
be  said  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  that  chimerical 
supposition,  and  consider  them  as  collections  of  simple  ideas 
in  the  mind  taken  from  combinations  of  simple  ideas  ex^ 
isting  together  constantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they 
are  the  supposed  copies:  and  in  this  reference  of  them  to 
the  existence  of  things,  they  are  false  ideas.  1.  When  they 
put  together  simple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  existence  of 
things  have  no  union;  as  when  to  the  shape  and  uize  that 
exist  together  in  a  horse,  is  joined  in  the  same  complex  idea 
the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog :  which  three  ideas,  howevei- 
put  together  into  one  in  the  mind,  were  never  united  in 
nature;  and  this,  therefore,  may  be  called  a  false  idea  of  a 
horse.     2.  Ideas  of  substances  are,  in  this  respect,  also  j&dse. 
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when  from  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  that  do  always 
exist  together,  there  is  separated,  hj  a  direct  negation,  nny 
other  simple  idea  which  is  constantly  joined  with  them. 
Thus,  if  to  extension,  solidity,  Visibility,  the  peculiar  weighti- 
ness,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join  in  his  thoc^ts 
the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of  fixedness  than  is  in  lead 
or  copper,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  feklse  complex  idea,  as 
well  as  when  he  joins  to  those  other  simple  ones  the  idea  of 
perfect  absolute  fixedness.     For  either  way,  the  eompiez 
idea  of  gold  being  made  np  of  such  simple  ones  as  have  no 
nnion  in  nature^  may  be  termed  false.     But  if  he  leave  oat 
of  this  his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without 
either  actually  joining  to,  or  separating  of  it  from  the  rest 
in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an  inadequate 
and  imperfect  idea,  rather  than  a  false  one;  since,  though 
it  contains  not  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  natoi^ 
yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what  do  really  exist  together. 

19.  TrtUh  or  Falsehood  alwaya  supposes  Affirmation  or 
NegaJtMm, — Though,  in  compliance  widi  the  ordinaiy  way 
of  speaking,  I  have  shown  in  what  sense  and  upon  whii 
ground  our  ideas  may  be  sometimes  called  true  or  £sdsej  yet 
if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  matter,  in  all  cases 
where  any  idea  is  called  true  or  ftlse,  it  is  firom  some  judg- 
ment that  the  mind  makes,  or  is  supposed  to  make,  that  is 
true  or  false.  For  truth  or  ^sehood,  being  never  witiioat 
some  affirmation  or  negation,  express  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be 
Ibimd  but  where  signs  are  joined  or  -separated,  acoordii^ 
to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  things  they  stand 
for.  The  signs  we  chiefly  use  are  either  ideas  or  words, 
wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or  verbal  propoaltions. 
Troth  lies  in  so  joining  or  separating  these  representatives, 
as  the  things  they  stand  for  do  in  themselves  agree  or  dis- 
agree; and  fidsehood  in  the  contrary,  as  shall  be  more  fully 
shown  hereafter. 

20.  Ideojs  in  themselves  fieither  Prue  nor  false. — ^Any  idea» 
then,  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or 
not  to  the  existence  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the  minds 
of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for  this  alone  be  called  false. 
For  these  representations,  if  they  have  nothing  in  them  but 
what  is  really  existing  in  things  without,  cannot  be  thought 
fftlse,  being  exact  representationa  of  something;  nor  yet  if 
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tbey  have  anything  in  ihem  differing  from  ihe  realily  of 
things,  can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  false  representatioiu^ 
;:         or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not  represent.     But  the  mistake 
_         and  ftlsehood  is : 

21.  Bta  are  faU&r-h  When  judged  agreeabU  to  offwiker 
^  Mantle  Idea,  withaut  being  so, — first,  when  the  mind  haying 
z.  any  idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  same  that  is  in  other 

t  xnen*s  minds^  signified  by  the  same  name;  or  that  it  is  ooik- 

fbnnable  to  the  ordinary  received  signification  or  definition  of 
thatwordywhen  indeed  it  is  not;  which  is  the  most  usual  mis- 
take in  mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  also  are  liable  to  it. 
c  22.  Secondly f  Whan  jwi^ied  to  agree  to  real  Ilxiatence,  when 

f  ihey  do  not. — ^3.  When  it  haidng  a  complex  idea  made  up  of 

i  audi  a  collection  of  simple  ones  as  nature  never  puts  toge- 

ther, it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  species  of  creatures  really 
existing :  as  when  it  joins  the  weight  of  tin  to  the  colour, 
fas3»i]ity,  and  fixedness  of  gold. 

23.  TtMOyy  When  judged  adequate,  withoui  hemg  eo.^ 

3.  When  in  its  complex  idea  it  haa  united  a  certain  number 
of  simple  ideas  that  do  really  exist  together  in  some  sort  of 
creatures,  but  has  al^  left  out  others  as  much  inseparable,,  it 
judged  this  to  be  a  perfect  complete  idea  of  a  sort  of  things 
wh^h  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.,  having  joined  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stance, yellow,  malleable^  most  heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes 
that  complex  idea  to  be  the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet 
its  peculiar  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  in- 
separable fixmi  those  other  ideas  or  qualitisB  of  that  body  as 
tl^y  are  one  from  another. 

24.  FowrtMy,  When  judged  to  repreaeni  the  real  Eeamce, — 

4.  The  mitfteke  is  yet  greater,  when  I  judge  that  this  complex 
idea  contains  in  it  the  real  essence  of  any  body  existing, 
when  at  least  it  contains  but  some  few  of  those  properties 
which  flow  £ram  its  real  essence  and  constitution.  I  say 
only  some  few  of  those  properties;  for  those  properties  con- 
sisting mostly  in  the  active  and  passive  powers  it  has  in 
reference  to  other  things,  all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any 
one  body,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  kind  of  things 
is  usually  made^  are  but  a  very  few,  in  comparison  of  what 
a  num  that  has  several  ways  tried  and  examined  it  knows  of 
that  one  sort  of  thiogg;  and  all  that  the  most  expert  man 
knows  are  but  a  few^  in  comparison  of  irhat  are  really  in 
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that  hfiijt  and  depend  on  its  intenud  or  eaeeatial  oon- 
fititution.  The  essence  of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  veij  little 
ooaqpass^  consists  xq  a  yeiy  few  ideas:  three  lines  indading 
a  space  make  up  that  essence;  but  the  properties  that  flow 
firom  thifl  essence  are  mote  than  can  be  easily  known  cr 
enumerated.  So  I  imagine  it  is  in  sabetanoes.  their  real 
essences  lie  in  a  little  compass,  though  the  properties  flowing 
fix>m  that  internal  constitution  axe  endless. 

25.  Ideas,  when  /aUe, — To  conclude,  a  man  having  no 
notion  of  anything  without  him,  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of 
it  in  his  mind,  (wMch  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what 
name  he  pleases^  he  may  indeed  make  an  idea  neither  answer- 
ing the  reason  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  idea  commonly 
signified  by  other  people's  words;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong 
or  &]se  idea  of  a  thing  which  is  no  otJierwise  known  to  him 
but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it;  y.  g.,  when  I  frame  an  idea  of  . 
the  legs,  anns,  and  body  of  a  man,  and  join  to  this  a  horse's 
head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make  a  &]se  idea  of  anytiiiD|^ 
because  it  represents  nothing  without  me ;  but  when  I  csS 
it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and  imagine  it  to  represent  some  real 
being  without  me,  or  to  be  the  same  idea  that  others  call  by 
the  same  name,  in  either  of  these  cases  I  may  err.  And 
upon  this  account  it  is  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  fldse 
idea;  though  indeed  the  falsehood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in 
that  tacit  mental  proposition  wherein  a  conformity  and  re- 
semblance IB  attributed  to  it  which  it  has  not.  Bat  yet^ 
if  having  framed  such  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without  thinldng 
either  that  existence,  or  the  name  man  or  Tartar  belongs  to 
it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I  may  be  justly  th<raght 
ftntastical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erroneous  in  my  judg- 
ment, nor  the  idea  any  way  fidse. 

26.  More  properly  to  he  called  right  or  wrong, — ^IJpon  the 
whole  matter,  I  think  that  our  ideas,  as  they  aze  ocHisidered 
by  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper  significatioa 
of  their  names,  or  !n  reference  to  the  reakliiy  of  tiixngs, 
may  vary  fitly  be  called  right  or  wrong  ideas,  according  as 
they  agree  or  disagree  to  those  patterns  to  which  they  aie 
referred.  But  if  any  one  had  ratiier  call  them  tme  or  fldse^ 
it  is  fit  he  use  a  liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  tilings 
by  those  names  he  t^nks  best;  tibough,  in  proprie^  of 
flpeeeh,  troth  or  fidsehood  will,  I  tlank^  aoaice  agree  to  tMBi» 
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but  as  tliej  some  iray  or  oiher  Tirtnallj  omtain  in  tiliem 
-some  mezitd  proposition.  The  ideas  that  are  in  a  man's  mindy 
simplj  considered,  cannot  be  wrong,  nnless  complex  ones, 
wherein  inconsistent  parts  are  jumbled  together.  All  other 
ideas  are  in  themselyes  right,  and  the  knowledge  aboat  them 
right  and  trae  knowledge;  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them 
to  anything,  as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they 
are  capable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  as  they  diingree  with  8*idb 
archetypes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  TBB  ASBOCIATION  OF  TDEAB, 


1.  Something  wnreasonable  in  most  Metk* — ^Thebx  is  soaroe 
any  one  that  does  not  observe  something  that  seems  odd  to 

*  Mr.  Dogald  fi/besmi,  » wiifeer  by  no  means  dispoBed  to  speak  ia 
^ompUmenteiy  tenns  of  any  part  of  Locke's  plulosophy,  finds,  in  this 
asaooiation  of  ideasp  sometliing  to  praise:    ** 


ktion  on  the  association  of  ideaa^  something  to  praise:  He  oon- 
tUdtn  the  short  dumpier  whksh  we  have  here  before  us  one  of  the  most 
"ralnalife  in  the  whole  Eaay;  and  obserres  that)  if  Iiooke's  **  laogusge 
on  this  head  had  been  more  doeely  imitated  by  his  saocessora^  many 
of  the  enoiB  and  &lse  refinements  into  which  they  have  fSnllen  would 
have  been  arVoided."  (PhiL  Esa.  Prelim.  Diss.  p.  18.)  Prerions  to  the 
'time  of  Looker  tiie  doctrine  of  association,  thongh  to  a  certain  extent 
todsntood  by  phUosophe^^  made  but  little  figure  in  their  systems. 
A>bbes  alludes  to  it  in  his  nsnal  brief  and  dogmatic  way,  but  wou» 
mot  to  haye  suspected  the  nse  which  might  be  made  of  it  in  expuuning 
many  operations  of  the  nund : — "The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  oonse- 
qusDoe  of  one  conception  to  another,  is  their  first  coherence  or  oonse- 
qnsBoe  vt  that  thne^  when  they  are  produced  by  sense:  as^  for  example^ 
mm  St  Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to  St  Peter,  becanse  their  names 
aie  read  together;  from  St  Peter  to  a  stone^  from  the  same  cause;  from 
stone  to  fiMmdation,  because  we  see  them  together;  snd  from  the  fame 
canse^  from  foundation  to  drarch,  and  from  church  to  people^  and  firom 
people  te  tnmnh:  and,  aaoording  to  this  example^  the  nund  may  ran 
-afanast  fraai  anvthing  to  anythiiw.  But  as  in  the  sense  the  conception 
of  oanse  and  snaet  may  succeed  one  Another,  so  may  they  after  senses 
in  the  imagination'  and  for  the  most  part  they  do  so;  the  cause 
whmof  is  tt»  appetite  of  them,  who,  having  a  conception  of  tiie  end, 
have  next  vnto  it  a  conosntion  of  the  next  means  to  that  end;  as  when 


•  nai^  frema  thsnght  of  honour  to  which  he  hath  an  appetite^  coraeth 
to  the  thought  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  next  means  thereunto;  and 
fttmi  thence  to  the  thou^t  of  study,  which  is  the  next  means  to 
wiidam."  (Hum.  Nat  oh.  ir.  §  2.)  Very  shnilar  to  this,  and  endeotiy 
taediQKni  i^  kthaeiplaaitinn  of  OoadiUaa^  who  sayi:— ''Ibw  nos 

2  u2 
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him,  and  is  in  itself  really  eztraTsgant  in  the  opiiuonsy 
reasonings,  and  actions  of  other  men.    The  least  flaw  of  this 

besoisB  tiennent  lea  unes  auz  atxtree,  et  Ton  en  ponnoit  odnsiddrar  lei 
peroeptione  oomme  one  enite  d*id4ea  fondamentalea,  wixqiieUae  cm  zm^ 
poiienut  tont  oe  qui  fiiit  partie  de  noe  connoissanoes.  Audassiis  de 
chatsune^  e'^e^eroient  d'autres  suitee  d'id^  qui  formeroient  des  esp^oei 
de  chalnea,  dont  la  force  seroit  entitlement  dans  Tanalogie  des  ngpee, 
dans  Tordre  dee  perceptionfly  et  dans  la  liaison  que  lee  caroonatMooe* 

2ui  r^uniaerent  oudquefoiB  lea  id^  lee  plus  dkpantes  annieDt  foEBide. 
L  un  besoin  est  !i^  t'id^  de  la  ohose  qui  est  propre  i  le  soiilag«r ;  ^ 
eette  id^  est  li^  celle  du  lieu  oil  oette  chose  se  rencontre ;  k  odle-ci, 
oelle  des  prasonnes  qu'on  y  a  vues;  k  cette  demi^,  les  id^es   des 
plaisirs  ou  des  chagrins  qu*on  en  a  lecos,  et  plusieun  antres.     On  peat 
mdme  remarquer  qu'k  mesure  que  la  onatne  sN^tend,  eile  se  soiuderiae  ea 
difiPerens  chatnons;  en  sorte  que^  ^us  on  s'Aolgne  du  nremier  aiui«aa, 
plus  les  chalnons  s'y  multiplient.     Une  premie  id^  fondameotale  est 
u^  k  deux  ou  trois  autres;  chacune  de  oelles-cl  k  un  4jnl  nombre;  ou 
mdme  k  unplus  grand,  et  ainsi  de  suite.     (Essai  sur  r&igine  des  Oon- 
nsissanoe  Humaines,  Sect  I.  oh.  lii)    (Compare  with  this  what  Hartfaj 
has  advanced  hi  his  '*OonjeotunB  quadam  de   Sepsn,  ICoto,  ieo,, 
Propos.  XTT.  et  seq.  p,  22.)    An  anonymous  writer,  whose  work  has 
been  reprinted  by  i>r.  Parr  among  the  ''Metaphyncal  Tracts  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centiuy,"  endeavours  te   explain,  according  to  HartWs 
prinoiplei^  the  phenomena  of  Association:  **Sy  asiociaium,  Imeam  dutt 
:power  nr  facit&if  fty  whu^  the  joiiU  appearaii^ee  of  two  or  more  iden 
freptewUp  in  the  fnmd^  iefor  the  moet  pirt  changed  imto  a  IcuHmff,  and 
eametimee  into  an  intqKwible  union.    It  is  probable  association  may  be 
the  result  of,  and  owinff  to  that  relation^  which  the  soul  and  body  haye 
to  each  other,  in  their  joint  incorporated  capacity.     And  since  by  ideas 
are  understood  certain  motions  of  the  nerves,  as  ftlt  and  perceived  by 
the  soul ;  then,  probably,  the  reason  of  ideas,  when  once  united,  keep- 
ing ever  after  in  company  together,  is  owing  to  a  succearion  of  motions 
in  the  body,  or  rather  to  those  motions  of  the  nerves  always  produoing 
one  another.     For  this  is  ftusst;  a  child  has  the  ideas  of  Uie  sound  mtne 
often  presented  to  the  ear,  at  the  same  time  with  the  viriUe  appeanaoe 
of  the  nurse  herMlf  in  the  eye^    and  by  this  frequent  coznunction  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  visible  appearance  of  the  nurse  shaU  itself  ex- 
cite a  fiunt  image  of  the  sound,  nurse ;  and  the  sound  nurse^  in  like 
manner,  shaU  excite  a  faint  image  of  the  visible  appearance  of  tiie  nmse 
in  the  ere.    And  all  this  seems  to  be  effected  by  the  mutual  influence 
which  tne  motions  in  the  optic  and  auditoiy  nerves^  constituting  seeiiig 
and  hearing,  have  upon  one  another,  aocordinff  to  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion.     And  though  the  heat  residing  in  the  medullar  paitides  of 
the  brain,  and  the  continual  pubation  of  the  arteries  will  not,  as  we 
just  now  observed,  suffer  the  motions  eioited  there  wholly  to  die  away, 
yet  other  motions  being  ever  and  anon  impieesed  bj  externii  ofajeols 
on  the  nerves,  and   firom  thence  conveyed  to  tiie  brain,  these  latter 
motions  striking  the  sentient  principle  more  forcibbf,  will  obliteiate  tiie 
others  for  a  while^  or  during  tne  time  this  list  impreeidon  oontinoes;  hot 
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-  kind,  if  at  all  difSarent  irom  his  own,  evety  one  is  quick- 
r         sighted  enough  to  espy  in  another,  and  will  hj  the  aii^hoiity 

of  reason  forwardly  condemn,  though  he  he  guilty  of  much 
.;        greater  unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct^ 

which  he  nerer  peroeives^  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  he 
^        conTinced  of. 

2.  I^ot  whc^ly  from  SdfZove. — This  proceeds  not  wholly 
g  from  self-love,  though  that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it 
t  Men  of  fidr  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  overweening  of 
r  self-ftarttery,  are  fi^uently  guilty  of  it;  and  in  many  cases 
'  one  with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  asfconished  at 
'.         the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,    who  yields  not  to  the 

,  evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  day- 
i         light. 

3.  Not  from  Education, — ^This  sort  of  unreasonableness  is 
^         usually  imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,   and  for  the 

most  part  truly  enough,  though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom 
of  the  disease,  nor  shows  distinctly  enough  whence  it  rises^ 
or  wherein  it  lies.     Education  is  often  rightly  assigned  for 

«8  this  wean  o£^  which  by  degrees  it  will  do,  the  fonner  motioofl  revive^ 
and  first  thone,  and  then  others,  will  come  to  be  taken  notice  o^  as  they 
pass  in  review  before  the  mind/'  (Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Human 
Appetites  and  Affections,  showing  how  each  arises  from  Association,  §  11, 
H  18,  p.  68.)  Kot  to  swell  this  note  into  a  treatise^  I  shall  conclude 
with  Lord  Byron's  poetical  exposition  of  the  system,  unsurpMSed  for 
brevity,  beauty,  and  truth  :  — 

''But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token,  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  ; 
And  riight  withal  may  be  the  .thinss  which  bring 
Back  on  liie  heart  the  weight  whidi  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve — or  sprint, 
A  flower — ^the  wind — the  ocean — ^which  shul  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound ; 
I  And  how  and  why,  we  know  not,  nor  caa  trace 

'  Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 

But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  efface  ...( .> 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind ; 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned, 
When  least  we  drMim  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold — ^Uie  changed— perchance  the  dead,  anew. 
The  mourned,  the  loved,  the  lost — ^too  many ! — yet  how  few !" 

CbuiDB  Habqld^  g.  iv.  stanz.  28^  24.— Ba 
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the  catiae,  and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  fbr  the  tliii^ 
itself;  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ooght  to  look  a  litUe  furth^, 
who  would  tiuce  this  sort  of  madness  to  the  root  it  qwi«g« 
ttom,  and  so  explain  it,  as  to  show  whence  this  flaw  has  Us 
original  in  vety  sober  and  rational  minds,  and  wherein  it 
consists. 

4.  A  Degree  of  Madneee, — ^I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling 
it  by  so  hursh  a  name  as  madness,  when  it  ia  considered  that 
opposition  to  reason  deserves  that  name,  and  is  really  mad- 
ness; and  there  is  scarce  a  man  so  free  from  it^  bat  that 
if  he  should  always,  on  all  occasions,  argue  or  do  as  in  some 
cases  he  constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  fbr 
Bedlam  than  civil  conversation.     I  do  not  here  mean  wlten 
he  is  under  the  power  of  an  imroly  passion,  but  in  the  steady 
calm  course  of  his  life.     That  which  will  yet  mare  apQlogi2e 
for  this    harsh  name,  and  ungrateful  imputation  on  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  is^  that,  inquiring  a  little  by  the 
bye  into  the  nature  of  madness,  (b.  iL  cL  xL  §  13,)  I  fixind 
it  to  spring  from  the  very  same  root,  and  to  depend  on  the 
very  same  cause  we  are  here  speaking  o£    This  consideration 
of  the  thing  itself,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  least 
on  the  subject  which  I  am  now  treating  o^  suggested  it  to 
me.     And  if  this  be  a  weakness  to  which  all  men  are  so 
liable,  if  this  be  a  taint  which  so  universally  infects  man* 
kind,  the  greater  care  should  be  takai  to  lay  it  open  under 
its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  its  pre- 
vention and  cure. 

5.  From  a  wrong  Connexion  ofldeou, — Some  of  our  ideas 
have  a  natural  correspondence  and  connexion  one  with  an- 
other; it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of  our  reason  to  trace 
these,  and  hold  them  together  in  that  xmion  and  corres- 
pondence which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar  beings. ,  Besides 
this,  there  is  another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to 
chance  or  custom;  ideas,  that,  in  themselves,  are  not  aJl  of 
kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minda,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  separate  them ;  they  always  keep  in  company, 
and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  under- 
standing, but  its  associate  appears  with  it;  and  if  they  are 
more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang^  always 
inseparable,  show  themselves  together. 

6.  Thie  Gonnexum,  how  made, — This  strong  combination 
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of  ideas,  not  allied  by  nature^  the  mind  makes  in  itself  either 
Tohmtaanly  or  by  chance;  and  hencQ  it  cornea  in  different 
mecn  to  be  yety  difierenti  aooording  to  their  different  inclina- 
taorm,  education,  intereota,  to.  Ooatom  settles  habits  o£ 
thinkirig  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in. 
the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the  body;  all  which  seems  to'  be. 
but  trains  of  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  set 
a  going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to; 
wbich,  by  ofben  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and 
the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were  natural  As 
fiur  aa  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas  seem  to  be 
produced  in  our. minds;  or  if  they  are  not^  this  may  serve  to 
explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train, 
when  once  they  are  put  into  their  track,  as  well  as  it  does 
to  explain  such  motions  of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to 
any  tune  will  find,  that,  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head, 
the  ideas  of  the  seyeral  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another 
orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  ai^  care  or  attentiouj 
aa  regularly  as  his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the 
QSgBOi  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  un- 
attontiye  thoughts  be  elsewhere  a  wandering.  WheUier  the 
natural  cause  of  these  ideas^  as  well  as  of  that  regular 
dancing  of  his  fingers  be  the  motion  of  his  animal  spirits^  I 
will  not  determine,  how  probable  soever,  by  this  instance,  it 
i^pears  to  be  so ;  but  tins  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive 
of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas. 

7.  Some  Aniipaihies  cm  Effect  ofii, — That  there  are  such 
associations  of  them  made  by  custom  in  th^  minds  of  most 
men,  I  think  nobody  will  question,  who  has  well  considered 
himself  or  others;  and  to  this,  perhaps^  might  be  justly 
attributed  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable 
in  men,  which  work  as  strongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects 
as  if  they  were  natural;  and  are  therefore  called  so,  though 
they  at  first  had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental  con- 
nexion of  two  ideas,  which  either  the  strength  of  the  first 
im{»:ession,  or  future  indulgence  so  united,  that  they  always 
afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that  man's  mind,  aa  if 
they  were  but  one  idea.  I  say  most  of  the  antipathies,  I 
do  not. say  all,  for  some  of  them  are  truly  natural,  depend 
upon  our  original  constitution,  and  are  bom  with  us;  but 
a  great  part  of  those,  which  are  counted  natural,  would  have 
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been  known  to  be  firom  unheeded,  ihoui^  perlieps  eaoAj,  im- 
presaicmsy  or  wBnton  ^nciee  at  first,  wbioh  would  have  bacn 
Boknowledged  the  original  of  them,  if  they  had  been  wwafy 
observed.  A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey  no  aooner 
hears  the  name  of  it^  but  his  &acy  immediately  carries  taek- 
nesB  and  qualms  to  his  sfcomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  tiie 
very  idea  of  it;  other  ideas  of  dislike^  and  aickneas,  and  voniit- 
ing,  presently  accompany  it,  and  he  is  disturbed,  bat  he 
knows  &om  whence  to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how 
he  got  this  indisposition.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an 
orer-dose  of  honey,  when  a  childi  all  i3ie  same  effects  would 
have  followed^  but  the  cause  would  have  been  mistakan,  aod 
the  antipathy  counted  natoraL 

8.  I  mention  this^  not  out  of  any  great  necessity  theve  is 
in  this  present  aigument  to  distinguish  nicely  between  na- 
tural and  acquired  antipathies;  but  I  take  notice  of  it  £Qr 
another  purpose^  viz.,  that  those  who  haTe  childien,  or  tlie 
charge  of  their  education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
diligently  to  wat(^  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young  people.  This  is  tibe 
time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions;  and  though 
those  relating  to  the  heahh  of  the  body  are  by  disQreet 
people  minded  and  fenced  against^  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt^ 
that  those  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  undersUmding  or  passions,  have  been  much 
less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves:  nay,  those  relatixig 
purely  to  the  understanding,  have,  as  I  suspect  been  by  moat 
men  wholly  oveilooked.* 

9.  A  great  Caiute  of  Errors, — ^This  wrong  connexion  in  our 
minds  of  idea%  in  themselyes  loose  and  independent  of  one 
another,  has  such  an  influence^  and  is  of  so  great  force  to 
set  us  awry  in  our  actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  passions^ 
reasonings,  and  notions  themselves^  that  perhaps  there  is  not 
any  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

*  And  up  to  ihis  day  have  not  bMn  acted  on:  for  teaehen  genoraSy 
oontmue  to  give  riae  in  the  minds  of  their  pnpilB  to  disagreeable  ideaa^ 
in  connexion  with  the  most  beautifdl  departments  of  learoing.  Urav 
'  from  school  associations,  some  men  have  an  aversion  to  Eoripidei^  othen 
to  Homer,  m  Lofd  Byron  to  Horaoe.  Had  sound  jnd^inunt  fteaUbtd 
over  thedr  edocalion,  those  names  would  have  been  hnked  m  their 
minda  with  every  sublime  and  pleasurable  image, — ^Eo. 
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10.  IiwicmdB8.''^Ttnd  ideas  of  gobims  and  sprites  hftTO  veaify 
no  mofeto  do  with  darkness  than  light;  yet  let  but  a  foolid^ 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  xaise 
them  there  together,  posedbly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  eepBi- 
rate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives;  but  darimess  shall  ever 
afterwards  bring  with  it  those  frightfol  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the 
other. 

11.  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  ftom  another,  i^unks 
on  the  man  and  that  action  over  and  over;  and  by  rdmi* 
nating  on  them  strongly,  or  mudi  in  his  mind,  so  cements 
those  two  ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  •  almost  one; 
never  thinks  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and  displeasore  he 
suffered  comes  into  his  mind  with  it>  so  that  he  scarce  dis- 
langnishes  them,  but  has  as  much  an  aversion  for  the  one  as 
the  other.  Thus  hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  slight  and 
innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  ccmtinued 
in  the  world. 

12.  A  man  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness  in  any  place;  he 
saw  his  friend  die- in  such  a  room;  though  these  have  in 
nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet  when  the  idea 
of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impression 
being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and  dispkasure  with  it; 
he  confounds  them  in  his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the 
<me  as  the  other. 

13.  Why  Time  eu/rea  8oma  Diaarders  in  the  Mind,  wMA 
Seaeon  camnoi. — When  this  combination  is  settled,  and 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  reason  to  help  u% 
and  relieve  us  from  the  eflfects  of  it^  Ideas  in  our  minds^ 
when  they  are  there,  will  operate  according  to  their  natures 
and  circumstances;  and  here  we  see  the  cause  why  time 
cures  certain  affections,  which  reason,  though  in  the  rights 
and  allowed  to  be  so,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  against 
them  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  iki 
other  cases.  The  death  of  a  child  that  was  the  daily  deliffht 
of  its  mother^s  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  soul,  rends  from  her 
heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives  her  all  the 
torment  imaginable :  use  the  consolations  of  reason  in  this 
case,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rad^ 
and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  discourses,  the  pain  of  hin 
joints  tearing  asunder.    Till  time  has  by  disuse  separated 
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tlie  senae  of  that  eDLJojrment  and  its  lossi  from  the  idea  of  ilie 
ohild  retoniing  to  her  memory,  all  repreeentatioii^  tfaoug^ 
ever  so  reasonable,  are  in  vguul;  and,  thmfore^  some  in  whom 
the  union  between  these  ideas  is  never  dissolved,  ^end  their 
lives  in  mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable  soiiow  to  their 
gravos.*" 

14.  Iktrthar  Inakmoea  of  Oa  Effect  of  the  AsndaHon  4^ 
IdeoM. — ^A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfectly  onred  of  mad- 
nesB  by  a  very  hax«h  and  offensive  operation.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  thos  recovered,  with  great  sense  of  gratitade 
and  aoknowledgment  owned  the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as 
the  greatest  obligation  he  oould  have  received;  but»  what- 
ever gratitude  and  reason  suggested  to  him,  he  could  nevmr 
bear  the  sight  of  the  operator :  that  image  brought  back 
with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he  suffered  from  his 
hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to 


15.  Many  children,  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at 
school  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join  those 
ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they 
are  never  reconciled  to  the  study  and  use  of  them  all  their 
lives  after;  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to  them, 
which  otherwise  possibly  they  might  have  made  the  great 
pleasure  of  their  Hvea  There  are  rooms  convenient  enough, 
that  some  men  cannot  study  in,  and  fjashions  of  vessels,  which, 
though  ever  so  dean  and  commodious,  th^  cannot  drink  out 
0^  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which  are 
annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive:  and  who  is 
there  that  hath  not  observed  some  man  to  flag  at  the  appear- 
ance^ or  in  the  company  of  some  certain  person  not  other- 
wise superior  to  him,  but  because,  having  once  on  some, 
occasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and  distance 
goes  along  with  that  of  tlie  person,  and  he  that  has  been 
tiius  subjected,  is  not  able  to  separate  themt 

16.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  plentiful  everywhere,  that 
if  I  add  one  more^  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddness  of  it.  It 
is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who,  having  Icamt  to  dance,  and 
that  to  great  perfection,  there  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk 
in  the  room  where  he  learnt.    The  idea  of  this  remarkable 

*  Kerer  wu  there  a  juster  observation,  or  one  mors  elegantly  es* 
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piece  of  household  stuff  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  tnnui 
and  steps  of  all  his  dauoes^  that  though  in  that  chamber  he 
could  dance  exceUeotly  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that 
trunk  was  there;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other 
place,  unless  that  or  some  such  other  trunk  had  its  due  posi- 
tion in  the  room.  If  this  stoiy  shall  be  suspected  to  be 
dressed  up  with  some  comical  circumstanoea^  a  little  beyond 
precise  nature,  I  answer  for  myself  that  I  had  it  some  years 
sinoe  from  a  very  sober  and  worthy  man,  upon  his  own 
knowledge,  as  I  report  it;  and  I  dare  say  there  are  veiy 
few  inquisitiye  persons  who  read  this,  who  have  not  met 
with  accounts,  if  not  examplesi  of  this  nature^  that  may 
parallel,  or  at  least  justify  this.* 

17.  lislnfliuafice  (m  iaUeUectual  H  — Intellectual  hahite 
and  defects  this  way  contracted,  are  not  less  frequent  aud 
powerful,  though  less  observed.  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and 
matter  be  strongly  joined,  either  by  education  or  much 
thought,  whilst  these  are  still  combined  in  the  mind,  what 
notions,  what  reasonings,  will  there  be  about  separate  ^irits? 
Let  custom  from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and 
shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  absurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity) 

Let  the  idea  of  infiEJlibility  be  inseparably  joined  to  any 
person,  and  these  two  constantly  together  possess  the  mind; 
and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at  once^  shaJl  unexamined 
be  swallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by  an  implicit  fidth,  when- 
ever that  imagined  infallible  person  dictates  and  demands 
assent  without  inquiry. 

18.  ObiervaUe  in  d^ffermU  Sects, — Some  such  wrong  and 
unnatural  combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  establish 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  different  sects  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of 
their  followers  to  impose  wilfully  on  himself,  and  knowingly 
refuse  truth  offered  by  plain  reasoiL  Interest^  though  it 
does  a  great  deal  in  the  case,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work 
whole  societies  of  men  to  so  universal  a  perversenesi^  as  that 

*  From  ihe  examples  above  giyen,  which  the  experienoe  of  meet  men 
win  corroboTftte»  it  may  be  seen  how  careAiIly  aawoiftfeknis  of  tiiie  kind 
■boold  be  guarded  against  in  the  ednoatian  of  youth.  Moit  fixed  hahte 
in  thin^  indifferent  are  contemptible^  either  as  ridioiikyii%  or  as  Insfting 
to  enslave  the  mind. — Ed. 
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f^Yerj  one  of  them  to  a  man  should  knowingly  maiiitain 
fidaehood:  some  at  least  must  be  al]pwed  to  do  what  all 
pretend  to;    Le.,  to  poraae  trath  sincereiy;  and  thar»- 
toxe  thece  mast  be    something  that  blinds   their  tmder- 
standings,  and  makes  them  not  see  the  fiJsehood  of  vliat 
they  embrace  for  real  tmtL    Tliat  which  thus  captivatea 
thttr  reasons  and  leads  men  of  sincerity  blindfold  from  com- 
mon sense,  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  be  what  'we 
are  speaking  of:  some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to 
one  another,  are  by  education,  custom,  and  the  constant  din 
of  their  party,  so  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always 
appear  there  together;  and  they  can  no  more  separate  them 
in  their  thoughts  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they 
operate  as  if  they  were  so.     This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  de- 
monstration to  absurdities,  and  consistency  to  nonsense^  and 
is  the  foundation  of  th$  greatest,  I  had  almost  said  of  all,  the 
enrors  in  the  world;  or  if  it  does  not  reach  so  fisur,  it  is  at 
least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since,  so  £»  as  it  obtains,  it 
hinders  men  from  seeing  and  examining.     When  two  things 
in  themselves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  sight  constantly  united; 
if  the  eye  sees  these  thmgs  riveted,  which  are  looser  where 
will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  two 
ideas,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their 
minds,  as  to  substitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to 
think,  often  without  perceiving  it  themselves?    This^  'vniilst 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  ii^  makes  them  incapable  of 
conviction,  and  they  applaud  thexnselves  as  zealous  champions 
for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error,  and 
the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  customaiy  con- 
nexion of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect 
but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  false  views,  and  their  reasonings 
with  false  consequences. 

19.  CandunoTL — ^Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the 
original,  sorts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas,  with  several  other 
considerations  about  these  (I  know  not  whether  I  may  say 
instruments)  or  materials  of  our  knowledge,  the  method 
I  at  first  proposed  to  myself  would  now  require  that  I 
should  immediately  proceed  to  show  what  use  the  under- 
standing makes  of  them,  and  what  knowledge  we  have 
by  them.  This  was  that  which,  in  the  first  general  view  I 
had  of  this  subject^  was  all  that  I  thought  I  should  hare 
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to  do;  bni^  upon  a  nearer  approacb,  I  find  that  there  is  so 
(dose  a  ooomeadon  between  ideas*  and  wordfl^  and  our  ab- 
stract idees  and  general  words  ha^e  so  constant  a  illation 
one  to  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  dearly  and 
distinctly  of  oar  knowledge^  whidh  all  consists  in  proposi- 
tionS)  withoat  considering,  first,  the  nature,  nse,  and  signi- 
fication of  huognage;  which,  therefore,  mnst  be  the  btudness 
of  the  next  book    • 


END  OP  VOLUJCS  I. 
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